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II. ESTABLISHMENT AND wission( -SE i 

During the latter part of 1942, the Army began to feel the man- 
power pinch. The emphasis was beginning to change from “get the 
job done no matter what the cost” to ‘use fewer people to do the 
job as well.” It was beginning to be apparent that the nation’s 
manpower pool would not support an Army of unlimited size. Pres- 
sures from business and agriculture made it necessary that the 
Army make certain commitments to the Congress relative to the 
total strength required. These commitments in turn called for a 
smaller Army, by some 500,000 men, than originally planned. At 
the same time, the Chief of Staff was determined that this change 
should not be allowed to interfere with the planned use of personnel 
for combat operations. The logical place to concentrate on attain- 
ing the utmost economy in the use of manpower was in the zone 
of the interior. To this end, the War Department Manpower Board 
was created during the early part of 1948 as an agency of the War 
Department Special Staff (special staff agencies on a level coördi- 
nate with the War Departmént General Staff). It is significant to 
note that fiscal controls over expenditures for personnel were not 
considered to be the best means of attaining the desired objective. 
Although in some respects the use of fiscal controls might be pref 
erable to use of other control mechanisms, the distinctive oN 
chology with respect to appropriating and spending for the Army 
in wartime probably does not lend itself to close association with 
an urgent program for economy. 

The mission of WDMB as first established did not embrace any 
consideration of installations and activities of the Army Air Forces 
nor of civilian personnel. On March 11, 1948, however, a directive 
was issued broadening the scope of the Board’s activities to include 
2onsideration of civilian personnel, as well as military, and of all 
installations and activities of the zone of the interior establishment. 
The language of the directive setting forth the mission of the Board 
was as follows: 


“A board ... is appointed ... for the purpose of making a continuous 
survey of the employment of manpower, both military and civilian, under 
the jurisdiction of the War Department and within the continental 
United States, with the objective of recommending to the Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Army, measures which will secure its most effective and economical 
atilization. This survey will include analyses of existing functions and 
activities, with appropriate recommendations for the elimination or cur- 
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tailmént of those found to be of lesser or diminishing importance in the] 
prosecution of the war... . Initially, the Board will not concern itself, 
with units and services organized and destined for service overseas.” 


In two specific instances, the WDMB was assigned Ea missions 
in theaters of operations. 

As evidence of the importance attached to the mission of the 
WDMB by the Chief of Staff, the following paragraphs are quoted 
from a letter sent by him to the commanding general of each of 
the three Army forces (AGF, AAF, and ASF) on March 12, 1948: 


“T am enclosing a copy of the revised directive appointing the War 
Department Manpower Board and delineating its functions. The activi- 
ties of the Board have been broadened to include civilian personnel and 
all military installations and activities in the continental United States, 
except units and services organized and destined for service overseas. 

“The War Department Manpower Board will operate directly under 
‘my supervision. The Board has no directing powers, and its recommenda- 

. tions will be submitted directly to me. The Board will work in close col- 
laboration with your headquarters, as well as with field agencies under 
your command, and is authorized to deal directly with all agencies com- 
img within the scope of its activities. 

“I desire that your headquarters and all subordinate commanders 

er your jurisdiction extend to the Board every possible assistance and 
öperation in its extremely important work.” 


¥ 


II. ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 


General Structure. The basic organization structure of the War 
Department Manpower Board was formed soon after the Board 
was first established. Field sections of the Board were created to 
provide close contact between the Board and the personnel actually 
operating the zone o: interior activities. Staff sections were set up 
in Washington to furnish technical assistance to the Board and to 
maintain contacts with the headquarters of the three major Army 
forces. The organization of the WDMB may be outlined appropri- 
ately, therefore, under three main headings, as follows: (1) the 
Board proper, referred to frequently as the Main Board; (2) 
WDMB staff sections; (3) WDMB field sections. The WDMB op- 
erated with a total staff (field and Washington) of less than 100 
persons during most of its existence. 

The Board Proper. The War Department Manpower Board 
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proper, as first established, comprised four officers, three memhters 
and a recorder. This basic constituency has remained unchanged. 
One officer member, a major general, was designated as president, 
f the Board. A brigadier general and a colonel were designated as k 

he other two members. A colonel, who is known as the executive 

officer of the Board, served as the recorder. Soon after the estab- 

lishment of the Board, its membership was expanded to include 

two civilian advisory members, and two prominent business execu- 

tives were appointed to these positions. One of these was the presi- 

dent of an agricultural implements company engaged in war work 

and the other was a vice-president of a large insurance.Company. 

oth of these members served without compensation and at the 

H of the.president of the Board on frequent occasions throughout 

e first few months of the Board’s existence. Thereafter, and par- 

ularly after the Board’s program and procedures became more i 
pbilized and definite, the president of the Board required their | 
vices less frequently, and they became by mutual consent what i 
ight be termed inactive members of the Board. 

The ‘‘business” of the Board proper was carried on by means of 
e or more of the following proceedings: (1) frequent formal or 
ormal (mostly informal) conferences of members of the Board; 
frequent conferences of the members of the Board and its Wash- 
ton staff; (3) frequent conferences of the members of the Board, 
Washington staff, and representatives of the headquarters of a 
ticular one of the Army forces; (4) less frequent conferences of 
members of the Board, with and without its Washington staff, 

’ representatives of the Army general and special staff agencies; 
infrequent conferences of the members of the Board, its Wash- 
on staff, and the chairmen (heads) of its field sections; (6) in- 
ion of drafts of directives to field sections and rienorands for ` 
hief of Staff by a Board member or one of its staff and con- 
“ace therein by other Board members, without the necessity 
onference discussion; and (7) designation of committees or | 
s from among the Washington staff sections and personnel of 
ield sections to accomplish special projects, usually of types 
cut across the lines of work of the various sections and that 

common to all or most sections, to be submitted to the Board | 
r for approval. . 
outcome of these proceedings was usually (1) a directive to 
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tke field sections of the Board to accomplish a specific task or t 
_oserve a general method of procedure, (2) a decision as to the 
+ Anstitution of, or change in, a procedure designed to serve as a pari 
y of the personnel control system, or (3) a memorandum for the Chic; 
/ of Staff embodying specific recommendations for actions to F 
A -< taken through the command channels. These memoranda for th. 
pi Chief of Staff were usually sent through the Assistant Chiefs o; 
| Staff G-1 and G-3, of the Army General Staff, for concurrence. . | 
The administrative authority within the Board, and extendiny 
to the staff and field sections, was vested in the president of tt- 
Board. Each of the other members had the right to disagree with 
| the president, or with the president and the ‘other member. Thi: 
| right presumably carried with it the right of the dissenting memb; 
to have his recommendations represented to the Chief of Staff 
juxtaposition to those of the other members. Not infrequently, t 
members of the Board disagreed among themselves, but there v 
never a case where there was not a united front in dealings w- 
other agencies. a 

WDMEB Staff Sections. Staff sections of the Board, as organi 
soon after it came into existence, were termed the executive secfo 
the technical section, and the program action section. The fin, 
~s tions of the executive section involved keeping the Board’s rec(2 
; handling official correspondence, and general administration in 
i affairs of the Board. The technical section’s functions involvets 
development and administration of a system of personnel sa 
ments and controls, the drafting of survey instruments to bihe 
by field sections, the analysis and compilation of the results on 
section survey reports, and other special assignments given i5) 
time to time. The program action section served in the capang 
a field section in that it conducted some field surveys that cia 
the jurisdiction lines of field sections and in the capacity othe 
section in representing the Board on civilian personnel matturr. 
l the Bureau of the Budget (on ceilings provided for by lawr 
| carrying on specific short-term projects as directed by thea. 
It is to be noted that this plan of staff organization prove 
specialization in particular types of staff work, but did notat 
for specialization with respect to the particular elemen‘ere 


Army, the personnel requirements of which were the irope 
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oncern of the Board. The need for this latter type of specialization 
ame more and more apparent as the personnel pinch tightened. 
cordingly, in August, 1944, the staff sections of the Board were 
rganized ‘and given the following names: Executive Section, 
F Section, ASF Service Command and AGF Section, and ASF 
chnical Services Section. 
The executive section retained its old responsibilities and was as- 
ned the added functions of administering the personnel allot- 
nt system, editimg survey instruments, personnel-workload 
arts, and other similar materials, dealing with the Bureau of the 
dget on civilian personnel ceilings, and otherwise coérdinating 
work of the other staff sections. Each of the other staff sections, 
its own sphere, was to develop survey instruments, analyze sur- 
reports of field sections, make quarterly estimates of the per- 
nel requirements of the Army elements with which concerned, 
otherwise serve as the Board’s staff arm in dealing with 
ipower problems. 
ontemporaneously with the reorganization of the staff sections, 
e survey jurisdictions of the WDMB field sections were enlarged 
encompass the responsibility for all field work, thus absorbing 
ne of the functions of the former program action section. At a 
somewhat later date, a new field section of the Board (the X Sec- 
ion) was established to serve in the area of the Military District 
f Washington (Washington, D. C., and vicinity). This X Section 
rved in the dual réle of both a field section and a staff section. 
ts staff functions were as outlined above for the last three staff 
ections, except that its sphere covered the War Department 
Groups. These War Department Groups comprise certain head- 
fquarters and miscellaneous offices and agencies brought together 
W for special administrative purposes into five general groups, as 
follows: the Joint Chiefs of Staff Group; the Secretary of War 
Group; the Chief of Staff Group; the Miscellaneous War Depart- 
ment Group; and the Civilian Agencies Group. The X Section’s 
functions in its rôle as a field section were as outlined below for 
other field sections. l 

The relationships of the several staff sections of the WDMB with 
the major organization elements of the Army in the zone of in- 
terinv were as shown in the following table: 





‘ten field sections, one located in each of the nine ASF Service Cc 


‘of the service commands so that, for example, all installations :“ 
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Major Army ; i a 
Organization Element WDMB Staff Section Concerned: 
War Department Groups X Section. 
` Army Ground Forces ASF Service Command & AGF Sect] 


Army Air Forces AAF Section. 

Army Service Forces: 
Headquarters ASF Technical Services Section. 
Technical Services ASF Technical Services Section. 
Service Commands ASF Service Command & AGF Sect: 


WDMB Field Sections. Field sections of the Board served ` 
purpose of maintaining liaison between the Board and intermed: 
echelons of the chain of command and of keeping the Board: 
formed as to developments in the field affecting the course of nj 
power utilization and control. Their main function, however, | 
to conduct surveys of personnel requirements of particular t: 
of activities as directed by the main Board and to make report 
their findings and recommendations to the main Board. There vi 


mands and the X Section located in the Military District of Wa! 
ington. 

Thus, geographically, these ten sections covered the whole of thi 
United States. The field sections were accorded two types of ` ‘Suris 
diction, referred to officially as survey jurisdiction and conta ś: 
risdiction. Survey jurisdiction followed the geographical bounda”: ' 


activities (ASF, AAF, and AGF) within the geographical boung’ 
ries of the ASF VII Service Command came within the survey ji 
risdiction of the VII Section, WDMB. Contact jurisdiction refer’ 
to the responsibilities of the field sections for liaison with the fiel 
commands of the Army Air Forces and’ Army Service Forces. 

No contact jurisdiction problem was involved in the case of the 
ASF Service Commands, since in this case survey jurisdiction and 
contact jurisdiction had the same boundaries. The geographical 
boundaries of the AAF field commands and forces, however, were 
not coterminous with those of the ASF Service Commands. For 
example, First Air Force installations were located in a number of 
different ASF Service Commands, and the. AAF Training Com- 
mand extended throughout the whole United States. A general rule 
was worked out, therefore, to the effect that contact jurisdicti 
was to be assigned to the field section located in the ASF Servi’ 


| 
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Command in which the headquarters of the AAF field command 
or force was located. For example, the headquarters of the AAF 
Training Command was located in Ft. Worth, Texas, which was 
in the ASF VIII Service Command. Contact jurisdiction with re- 
spect to the AAF Training Command was the responsibility of the 
VIII Section, WDMB. No contact jurisdictions were assigned to 
field sections in the case of the ASF Technical Services and the 
commands of the Army Ground Forces. Liaison with the ASF 
Technical Services headquarters, all located in Washington, was a 
function of one of the staff sections. The manpower used by Army 
Ground Forces to operate zone of interior establishments was only 
a small fraction of the total, since the Army Ground Forces were 


. served in large part by the Army Service Forces; hence, it was not 


considered necessary to maintain continuous liaison with AGF field 
commands. 


For the most part, officers of relatively high grades (major gen- 


. erals, brigadier generals, colonels, and lieutenant colonels) were 


chosen to staff the field sections. The results of this policy were 
twofold. First, survey teams of these sections, by virtue of their 
rank, lent prestige to the Board and served to indicate to instal- 
lation and activity commanders the importance attached to man- 


7 power economies. Second, the selection of officers of high grades 
7 _ asulted, by and large, in a group of survey team members of long 


o`- experience in Army operations and of seasoned judgment. 


One particular difficulty arose in the operations of the Board be- 
cause of the plan of field section organization that was followed. 
This related to the fact that the main Board found it desirable to 
have the field sections concentrate on surveys of one or a few types 
of activities at a time, and to the fact that all types of activities 
were not spread evenly throughout the field section survey juris- 
dictions. This meant that the requirements for survey team per- 
sonnel changed radically as the surveys of one type of activity were 
completed and surveys of another type started. The problem was 
met by programming surveys on a quarterly basis and providing 
for shifts of survey team personnel among field sections each quar- 
ter. Other methods of dealing with this problem were not given 
much consideration, although it may be that some of them would 
have been distinctly preferable. 

Perhaps the main matter relating to the organization of the field 
sections that is open to criticism was the lack of provision for spe- 
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cialization. For example, surveys of depots could have. been as- 
signed to teams of specialists in depot operations, surveys of train- 
ing centèrs to teams of training specialists, and so on for other im- 
portant types of activities. Lacking the necessary specialists, sur- 
vey teams might have been assigned to one kind (or a few kinds) 
of activities, thus “specializing” in.a particular field. Unfortunately, 
the extent to which provision for such specialization might have 
improved, if at all, the results that were attained by the WDMB 
is not measurable in retrospect. At the very least, it might have 
been worth a trial on a small scale. 


IV. MANPOWER CEILINGS 


Basic Inventory. One of the first acts of the WDMB was to take 
a basic inventory of the personnel coming under its purview. This 
comprised, when completed, the first comprehensive statement of 
the numbers of persons (military and civilian) engaged in oper- 
ating the zone of interior establishment. Personnel figures prior to 
that time lacked considerably in meaningfulness for two reasons: 
first, because little distinction was made between the personnel op- 
erating a particular zone of interior activity, on the one hand, and 
the personnel present at the activity but not engaged in its opera- 
tion (inductees, trainees, embarkees, etc.), on the other hand; and ` 
second, because military personnel counts and civilian personnel 
counts were usually collected through different reporting channels 
and, more often than not, could not be matched and merged, thus 
rendering it impossible to prepare a classified statement of the 
strength of many of the major commands. 

The basic inventory showed that 3,000,000 persons, in round 
numbers, were being used to operate the zone of interior establish- 
ment. Of this number, 1,600,000 were military personnel and 1,400, 
000 were civilians. These two categories of personnel were further 
divided into component types in the inventory. The types of per- 
sonnel recognized within the military category were male officers, 
WAC officers, warrant officers, nurses, enlisted men, and enlisted 
women: The civilian category was divided into a sex classification. 
No attempt was made to subdivide the personnel data further into 
grades of the various types of positions. The cross-classification 
used in the basic inventory provided a breakdown by organization 
unit (termed ‘‘orgit’’ for short). Orgits were identified down to and 
including the station level and, in cases where the data were readily 
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obtainable, to the level of certain types of activities established at 
large installations. 

Studies of the basic inventory, of the reporting and control sys- 
tems in effect within the three major Army forces, and of require- 
ments for a system of personnel control led to the establishment 
of a system of manpower control having the following organic 
elements: (1) personnel ceilings for each of the three major Army 
forces and the War Department Groups established by means of 
controlled allotment vouchers; (2) subceilings within each major 
force and the WD Groups established by means of authorizations 
and sub-authorizations made by appropriate instruments progres- 
sively through the chain of command down to the lowest orgit; 
(3) monthly reports of strengths as compared with sub-authoriza- 
tions, authorizations, and allotments; (4) continuous survey and 
study of personnel requirements of the various types of zone of in- 
terior activities as related to the current workloads being carried; 
and (5) periodic estimates of personnel requirements in conjunction 
with workloads to be carried. 

Establishment of Ceilings. At least three distinct problems were 
posed with respect to the establishment of manpower ceilings for 
the three major forces and the WD Groups. These related to (1) 
the determination of the appropriate ceiling figures; (2) the types 
of personnel to be recognized for ceiling purposes; and (3) the ad- 
ministrative procedures to be followed in making allotments. 

The first problem, and at first blush the most vexing one, was 
met by the rather simple expedient of deciding that the first allot- 
ment would be fixed at the strength figure for the prior month. 
Although this decision begged the question as to the “correct” al- 
lotment, it was felt that it would have several virtues. It would 
make possible the initiation of a system of control that otherwise 
might be delayed in application by many months. In addition to 
the establishment of the system, it would bring about some measure 
of actual control over personnel strengths with dispatch. Finally, 
it was felt that it would work no real hardship on any of the agen- 
cies for which the ceilings were to be fixed, since on the whole the 
work-load of the zone of the interior was leveling off. 

The second problem, i.e., which types of personnel should be rec- 
ognized for ceiling purposes, was complicated by the ceiling require- 
ments of an act of the 78th Congress, Public Law 49, May 7, 1948, 
providing for ceilings on “white collar” workers and by the desire 
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to provide for some flexibility within total personnel ceilings to 
allow substitutions of civilian for military personnel without the 
necessity for “before-the-fact” changes in allotments. After much 
consideration, it was recommended and decided that allotments 
for a particular agency would set three ceilings, as follows: (1) a 
ceiling for the total of all types of personnel; (2) a ceiling for total 
military personnel; and (8) a ceiling for civilian personnel subject 
to Public Law 49 (soon inevitably to be termed “forty-niners”’). 
It is to be noted that no specific ceilings were provided for ci- 
vilian personnel not subject to Public Law 49 (the ‘“non-forty- 
niners’’), although such personnel was encompassed under the ceil- 
ing for the total of all types of personnel. For example, suppose a 
ceiling of 1,000,000 were set for the total of all types of personnel 
and that within this total amount, ceilings were set at 500,000 for 
military personnel and 300,000 for “forty-niners.” Since the latter 
two ceilings do not apply to “non-forty-niners,”’ this type of civil- 
ian personnel is not limited to the difference of 200,000, but is 
limited only by the total ceiling of 1,000,000. Thus, if the agency 


_ receiving the allotment found it possible to obtain 250,000 ‘‘non- 


forty-niners,”’ it could employ them under its allotment by failing 
to use 50,000 of its military ceiling. The same kind of provision for 
automatic substitutions of civilian for military personnel would 
have been made for all types of civilians had it not been for the 
specific ceilings required under the terms of Public Law 49. 

In addition to these three types of ceilings, subceilings were set 
on various types of military personnel within the total military 
personnel ceiling. The types recognized were officers: (including 
WAC officers), warrant officers (including flight officers), nurses 
(including hospital dietitians and physical therapy aides), and en- 
listed personnel. No attempts were made to establish ceiling con- 
trols over the various grades of positions for perhaps two reasons. 
First, position grades were subject to various kinds of controls with- 
out reference to ceiling limitations. Second, it was considered that 
the ceiling controls would become too complicated if grades had to 
be considered and that broad “wholesale type” control would bet- 
ter accomplish the prime purpose of the ceilings. Not only did this 
decision prove wise, but possibly it would also have been well to 
omit the subceilings on types of military personnel. 

The third problem in the establishment of the ceiling controls 
related to the administrative procedures to be followed in making 
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the allotments. This problem comprised three parts: to whom 
would allotments be made, by whom, and in what manner? 

The “to whom” part of the problem was answered by a decision 
to make separate allotments to the commanding general of each of 
the three Army forces and to the secretary of the general staff for 
the WD Groups.! There was no earmarking of allotments for spe- 
cific agencies within any of the Army forces, but there was laid 
down a positive requirement that each Army force establish its own 
system of internal ceiling controls to provide for the distribution 
of an allotment by means of suballotments (termed authorizations 
on the first level of distribution and subauthorizations for the lower 
levels) to reach eventually the using activity. 

The “by whom” part of the problem was rather closely allied to 
that part of the problem pertaining to the manner in which the al- 
lotments would be made. Since the commanders receiving the 
allotments looked to the Chief of Staff for authority to perform the 
functions vested in them, it followed that the responsibility for con- 
trolling their employment of personnel lay with the Chief of Staff. 
It was rather clear that the document evidencing an allotment 
would have to be signed by or for the Chief of Staff, or by his 
authority or order. 

The question as to what kind of document to use as evidence of 
the allotment and as to the preparation and routing of such docu- 
ment required quite a little study and attention. Previous piece- 
meal personnel authorizations that had been issued from time to 
time for certain agencies prior to the establishment of the ceilings 
here under discussion were extremely difficult to trace. Some agen- 
cies had received authorizations in at least four different forms 
from four different sources, none of which was aware that, other 
authorizations had been granted. In such cases, it was virtually 
impossible to determine the amount of an agency’s authorization 
at any given date. It was decided, therefore, to issue allotments on 
standard controlled forms that would be routed and distributed 
according to a standing operating procedure. According to standing 
practice, recommendations for allotments or changes in allotments 
were to originate with, or be channeled through, the War Depart- 
ment Manpower Board; pass through the Assistant Chiefs of Staff, 
G-1 and G-3, for concurrence; and be approved by the Deputy 


1 Later the Personnel and Administrative Branch, Office of the Chief of Staff, 
„was designated to receive and distribute the allotments for the WD Groups. 
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Chief of Staff. Upon approval of the recommendation, a numbered 
personnel allotment voucher was to be issued by the WDMB. This 
voucher indicated, as of each of several future dates, the following 
things with respect to each type of personnel ceiling: (1) the old 
balance of the allotment; (2) the change evidenced by the voucher; 
and (3) the new balance of the allotment. Thus, the bookkeeping 
involved in the system of ceiling control was incorporated in a 
voucher designed to render other bookkeeping records unnecessary. 

One additional type of subceiling that was established deserves 
mention. One of the provisions of Public Law 49 required that a 
ceiling be fixed for “departmental” civilian employees in and 
around Washington. This type of subceiling was incorporated in 
the regular system of ceiling control. 

Enforcement of Ceilings. The ceilings were enforced by means of 
monthly reports of the authorizations made in distributing the al- 
lotment received from the Chief of Staff and of the personnel 
strength of the elements to which the authorizations were distrib- 
uted. These reports also showed the distribution of personnel within 
each such element according to the types of activities operated by 
the element. This classification by type of element was in effect a 
rough classification by function, Month-to-month trends of these 
personnel strengths by function were thus made available and could 
be checked against over-all indices of the work-load attributable to 
the respective functions. Summaries of these monthly reports were 
prepared for the Chief of Staff, and a limited distribution was made 
to other interested parties. 

In addition to the monthly reports submitted by the major forces 
and the WD Groups to the WDMB, field sections submitted ab- 
breviated monthly reports based on data obtained directly from 
the subordinate commands of the Army forces. These reports 
showed for each activity (classified under the same “type of activ- 
ity” headings as in the reports described in the preceding para- 
graph) the total subauthorization, the total strength, and an index 
(or indexes) of the workload carried. The total strength for a par- 
ticular subordinate command was the same for this report as for 
the report described in the preceding paragraph. During the em- 
bryonic stages of the operation of the ceiling control system, these 
monthly reports from the WDMB field sections served a number 
of useful purposes. Although they later outlived these purposes 
largely, they were not discontinued. 
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Changes in Ceilings. Changes in ceilings may be classified into 
two types, periodic changes and interim changes. For the first sev- 
eral months after the ceiling controls were put into effect, the only 
regular periodic changes were those required by law with respect 
to the civilian forty-niner allotments. During later months, how- 
ever, a system of quarterly changes was placed in effect, and the 
less emphasis was accorded to interim changes. The reasons for the 
shift of emphasis are developed in the following paragraphs. 

The changes in allotments that occurred most frequently during 
the early months following the inauguration of the ceiling control 
system were brought about as the result of field surveys of the 
WDMB field sections. After the receipt and analysis of a group of 
survey reports, the main Board followed the practice of preparing 
a summary report which would be forwarded to the Chief of Staff 
under cover of a staff memorandum recommending appropriate ad- 
justments (usually reductions) in the ceilings for the particular 
Army force. This method of operation served the purpose fairly 
well so long as the work-load of the force was not pe in any 
major respects. 

After the ceiling control system had been in operation for some 
time, however, the pinch began to be felt and some of the more 
important work-loads began to increase. For example, some of the 
supply and hospitalization functions of the Army Service Forces 
grew larger as troops were deployed overseas; the emphasis on 
larger type of aircraft produced a larger training load for some ele- 
ments of the Army Air Forces; and the need for larger numbers of 
infantry replacements weighed heavily on the Army Ground Forces. 
These increased needs began to be reflected in frequent requests for 
increased personnel ceilings. At the same time, however, other 
work-loads, such as housekeeping functions for troops in the zone 
of interior, were decreasing, and the requests for i increases seldom 
took these decreasing loads into account. 

Accordingly, the WDMB instituted a system of quarterly esti- 
mates of personnel requirements. This system provided for the sub- 
mission, by each of the agencies receiving allotments, of a standard 
“estimates” form to the WDMB well before the beginning of each 
quarter in support of the agency’s request for ceiling changes. This 
standard form provided for a breakdown of the estimates according 
to the same types of activities recognized for purposes of the 
monthly reports of authorizations and strengths. For each such 
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group of activities, there was shown the current strength, the cur- 
rent work-load, the current authorization, and the requesting 
agency’s estimates of work-load and personnel requirements for the 
coming quarter. Space was also provided for the entry of the 
WDMDbD’s estimates in juxaposition. The personnel strengths and 
estimates were also broken down by the same types of personnel 
for which ceilings and subceilings were provided. 

In making its own independent estimates of personnel require- 
ments, the WDMB made use of several kinds of data as follows: 
(1) all supplementary explanations and justifications submitted by 
the requesting agency in support of its estimates; (2) ratios of per- 
sonnel requirements to workload as developed from recommenda- 
tions of WDMB field sections during the course of surveys of par- 
ticular types of activities (for example, if a representative number 
of surveys of general hospitals have been made and a total of 
36,500 persons recommended to care for 50,000 patients, it is ap- 
parent that a ratio of 73 persons per 100 patients may be used in 
checking the reasonableness of the quarterly estimate); and (3) ra- 
tios of personnel to work-load as developed on a trend basis from 
the monthly reports of strength and work-load. The use of quar- 
terly estimates of personnel requirements thus enabled the WDMB 
to consider decreasing work-loads as well as increasing others and 
to strike a net balance in adjusting the personnel ceilings. Interim 
changes in ceilings were still made, although less frequently, to pro- 
vide for major changes in work-load not foreseen at the time the 
quarterly estimates were made and to effect inter-force transfers. 


V. FIELD SURVEYS 


Method of Conducting Surveys. Field surveys were conducted by 
survey teams operating under the WDMB field sections. These 
teams were under the direction and supervision of the heads of the 
field sections. The senior officer of the team was usually in direct 
charge of the survey. The survey teams usually comprised two or 
three officers, although in a few cases surveys were conducted by 
only one officer. In many cases, the survey teams were accompanied 
by officers representing the commanding general of the Army force 
or the commanding general of the subordinate field command, or 
both. Surveys usually required from four to twenty-four man-days, 
depending on the size of the activity being surveyed and on the 
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nature of the operations involved, although some few surveys con- 
sumed more, or even less, time. 

The broad work program under which the surveys were con- 
ducted was laid down each quarter by the main Board after taking 
into account the advice and recommendations of its staff sections. 
This program specified the types of activities, and often the indi- 
vidual activities, to be surveyed; contained estimates of the per- 
sonnel required for survey team work in each field section; provided 
for transfers of personnel among field sections; outlined the types 
of survey instruments (report forms, yardstick guides, etc.) to be 
used; and initiated the making of the necessary arrangements with 
the major forces and subordinate field commands, the activities of 
which were to be surveyed. The quarterly work programs were 
taken from a master work program plan that extended at least one 
year beyond the current quarter. This master plan, revised from 
time to time, provided for a calculated direction of survey effort 
on the types of activities for which there was good reason to believe 
results would be most fruitful. One of the best criteria of the types 
of activities to be scheduled for survey under the master plan was 
the lack of adequate information for use in preparing the quarterly 
estimates of personnel requirements. 

Although standard forms were prescribed for reporting the re- 
sults of surveys, the survey teams were left largely to their own 
devices with respect to the ways in which they conducted the actual 
surveys. It was expected, however, that the survey teams would 
make all the studies and inspections necessary to support fair and 
reasonable recommendations on each function carried on by the 
activity, and appropriate directives were issued by the president 
the WDMB to this effect. On the whole, the survey reports in 
cated a high quality of work, including ample attention to perti 
detail and abundant application of common-sense judgment. 

Method of Reporting Surveys. Standard personnel inventor, 
appraisal report forms were provided for use of WDM 
teams in reporting the results of their surveys tr~ 
Washington. These forms were tailored to fit cag’? 
different types of activities. For example, copay, X 
forms were provided for each of the following, & 
ASF station complements, induction stations: 2, 
AGF and ASF training centers, hospitals, sí ®- 


i 


F 
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command activities, activities of the continental numbered air 
forces, activities of the air transport command, activities of the 
AAF technical services command, depots, staging areas, and ports 
of embarkation. In addition to these special forms, a general pur- 
pose form was provided for use in cases where a special form was 
not prescribed. 

Each form was set up with lines designating the functions and 
subfunctions carried on by the particular type of activity. Opposite 
each line, space was provided for the entry of specified data in a 
number of columns. These data are described as follows: 


1. A number of columns were provided for the entry of personnel used 
for each function and subfunction. The columnar breakdown provided 
for each type of personnel for which ceilings were set and for any other 
personnel being used not subject to ceilings. Examples of this latter type 
of personnel were prisoners of war, personnel of Italian Service Units, 
and trainees awaiting shipment. One column also carried the entries of 
the total personnel used. 

2. A column was provided for the entry of work-load data, usually 
quantities indicative of the volume of work to be done, for each function - 
and subfunction. For example, many work-load quantities were expressed 
in terms of military population served, beds occupied, tons received and 
shipped, numbers of trainees, square feet of floor space of buildings to 
be maintained, persons messed, and the like. 

3. A column was provided for the entry of the numbers of persons pro- 
vided under the terms of the WDMB “yardstick” applicable to the par- 
ticular type of activity being surveyed. WDMB yardsticks are what 
might be termed standards or guides for use in judging the numbers of 
persons needed to perform a particular function or subfunction. These 
yardsticks could not be applied to individual activities without being 
empered by the judgment of the survey teams; otherwise, there would 
ve been no need for the field surveys. 

. A column was provided for the entry of the numbers of persons rec- 

vended by the commanding officer of the activity for the several 
bons and subfunctions. 

wlumn was provided for the entry of the numbers of persons rec- 

y the WDMB survey team for the several functions and 














was made in a summary schedule of the report for 
wn the recommendations of the commanding officer and 
survey team according to the several different types of 
ost of the report forms were reproduced on letter- 
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size paper. Enough copies of each report were made to provide for 
distribution to the WDMB in Washington, the WDMB section, 
the activity commander, and the higher echelons of the Army force 
of which the activity was a part. 

Instructions issued to accompany each type of survey form speci- 
fied the manner in which a report was to be prepared, the distribu- 
tion to be accorded the report, the kinds of supplementary remarks 
that were expected in explanation of the recommendations, and 
various miscellaneous matters pertaining to the preparation of the 
report form. In addition, the instructions contained definitions of 
the various types of personnel to be included in the several columns 
of the report form and of the several functions and subfunctions 
listed on the lines of the form. 

The survey report forms described above applied primarily to 
field installations. Another type of survey form was designed for 
primary application to headquarters type organizations. It was 
used for surveys of headquarters organizations in Washington dur- 
ing the late months of the war. The author is not in a position to 
judge its efficacy. An earlier edition was used with fair results in 
surveys of some of the activities of the Air Technical Service Com- 
mands. The same basic theory was used in the construction of this 
form as in the case of the forms for field activities, namely, that 
personnel requirements for a particular type of work should be 
judged in the light of the volume of work to be done. The form for 
headquarters type organizations differed from those for field ac- 
tivities, however, in the following major respects: 


1. Functions and subfunctions were subdivided into a much finer 
breakdown in the case of the form for headquarters organizations, and, 
correspondingly, work-load quantities were to be measured at a much 
lower level. Although instructions provided for these fine breakdowns, no 
standard specifications as to the particular kinds of functional operations 
or as to the work-load quantities to be used in measuring the operations 
were issued, and the decision was left to the chief of the organization 
being surveyed. 

2. In the case of the form for headquarters organizations, no standards 
or guides were provided to assist survey teams in judging personnel 
requirements. 

3. Provision made on the form for headquarters organizations for the 
entry of personnel strength and work-load trends over a period of several 
months. The gathering of this information compensated in some degree 
for the lack of standards or guides. 
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There are questions in the minds of a number of individuals as 
to whether the personnel requirements of many of the staff type 
of functions carried on by a headquarters organization can, in fact, 
ever be measured by relating personnel to indicia of volume of 
work. These individuals point out that staff work differs from “‘pro- 
duction line” work in that staff work is not highly repetitive, does: 
not flow evenly, and cannot readily be metered. Most individuals 
will agree, however, that a number of office operations carried on 
in headquarters organizations are susceptible of measurement. 

Use of Survey Reports. The reports of surveys served three prin- 
cipal purposes, as follows: 


1. As the basis of a recommendation to the Chief of Staff to adjust the 
ceilings of the appropriate Army force or forces. In most cases, the ad- 
justments in total ceilings were downward, but in a few instances the ceil- 
ings on particular types of personnel were adjusted upward. The amounts 
of reductions in ceilings occasioned by surveys of particular types of 
activities varied from only a few thousand in the case of depots operated 
by elements of the Army Service Forces to approximately 30,000 and 
40,000, respectively, in the case of ASF station complements and AAF 
training command stations. i 

2. As a means of developing over-all ratios of personnel to work-load 
for particular types of activities, each type taken as a whole. As men- 
tioned previously, these ratios were used in preparing quarterly estimates 
of personnel requirements, which were, in turn, translated into allotment 
changes. 

3. As a means of revising the survey instruments (report forms and 
yardsticks) for use in future surveys of activities of a given type. 


VI. YARDSTICKS 


WDMB yardsticks were developed for the same types of activi- 
ties for which special survey report forms were provided. The two 
instruments were to go hand in hand, the former serving as rough 
guides for the survey teams in arriving at their recommendations 
entered in the latter. The yardstick standards were purposely set 
at levels of better-than-average good performance. Survey teams 
were instructed to recommend tolerances over and above the yard- 
stick allowances where local conditions made it impracticable to 
operate within such allowances. Notwithstanding the roughness of 
these yardstick tools, they served to produce important results. Not 
only did they assist survey teams in recommending personnel ad- 
justments on an equitable basis, but they also (1) made it possible 
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for survey teams to complete surveys in much less time than would 
otherwise have been possible, thus allowing a much larger survey 
coverage, and (2) served as an incentive for activity commanders 
to raise their performance levels. The yardsticks were developed 
through analyses of actual performance of all or most activities of 
a given type, by means of recommendations of staff officers with 
broad experience backgrounds in given operations, and through 
field studies of the operations of representative activities. 

Yardsticks for administrative and service type functions were 
usually based on the populations served, as in the following two 
examples: 


“General Administration (Station Complements): 
a. Definition 
Includes the post adjutant and his office force, except personnel 
in the postal section. Does not include personnel engaged in person- 
nel administration. ` 
b. Yardstick 
Mil. pop. of 
post 1250 3750 7500 15000 25000 35000 45000 65000 


Personnel 6 8 15 20° 25 . 30 35 40” 
“Military Personnel Administration: 
a. Definition 
Includes personnel ‘for maintaining service records, 201 files, and 
classification cards; for preparing payrolls, final statements, applica- 
tions for insurance, allotments of pay, discharges, reénlistment, 
mileage vouchers, reports of change, daily abstract of morning re- 
ports, ration and strength returns, special orders, and correspond- 
ence; and for performing other normal duties of unit personnel office. 
b. Yardstick 
Military personnel served up to 4000: 1 person per 100 served. 
Military personnel served, 4000 or over: 7 person per 110 served.” 


A number of service type functions, however, were based on fac- 


tors more directly related than “population served” to the work- 
load. The following examples are in point,” : 


- “Post Newspaper: f 2 2 ay Jae 
re = i 
a. Definition 


Includes personnel for publishing and/or printing the post news- 
paper. 
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b. Yardstick 
Not to exceed 3 persons if published and printed on the post. 
Not to exceed 1 person if printed off the post.” 
“Laundry: 
a. Definition 
Includes personnel for operating the post laundry or for handling 
and collecting laundry where work is done by contract or by another 
post. 
-b. Yardstick 
Class of laundry #3 #4 ; #5 


Personnel l person per I person per 1 person per 
5000 pieces 5500 pieces 6000 pieces 
per average per average per average 

mo. mo. mo. 
OR 
One person per 2000 population served for collecting and handling 
laundry if no laundry is operated by the post and laundry is done by 
contract or by another post.” 


Yardsticks for security functions were based, for different types 
of activities, on such factors as population, airplanes to be guarded, 
and space to be guarded. Security function yardsticks were among 
the most unsatisfactory ones to be developed because of the ex- 
tremely wide variations in the conditions requiring security per- 
sonnel at different activities. The tendency apparently was for 
activity commanders to “over-guard,” particularly as the course 
of the war became more and more favorable. This is probably true 
in spite of numerous directives from various headquarters to take 
“calculated risk” and in spite of large reductions in security per- 
sonnel. The difficulty lay in defining ‘‘calculated risk” and in gain- 
saying an activity commander’s interpretation of what constitutes 
such risk. Satisfactory yardsticks were developed for fire protection. 

Yardsticks for training functions were commonly based on such 
factors as number of trainees, student-hours of instruction, and 
flying-hours of air instruction. The following examples are repre- 
sentative: 


“Plans and Operations Office (Replacement Training Center): 
a. Definition 


Includes the Center 8-3, or director of training, his assistants, 
office personnel, drafting section, and personnel for the preparation and 
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distribution of large charts, large scale maps, models, and other visual 
training aids. 


b. Yardstick 
Number of trainees 2500 5000 7500 10000 15000 20000 40000 


Personnel 8 10 18 14 23 24 35 ” 


“Air Instruction—Fighter (Combat Crew Training): 
a. Definition 
Includes flight commanders and pilot and instrument instructors. 
b. Yardstick $ 
One person per 5 students.” 


Yardsticks for supply functions were usually based on weights 
handled, modified in some cases by numbers of shipments. For some 
of the “retail type” supply functions at troop posts, yardsticks were 
based on the population served. The following examples indicate 
typical yardsticks for supply functions: 


“Storage (Engineer Depots): 


_ 


a. Definition 


Includes personnel engaged in the operation of depot warehouses 
and other storage areas; assignment of storage space; receipt, checking, 
assembling, storing, packing, crating, and loading of supplies for ship- 
ment; taking of class, special, and complete inventories; operation of a 
labor and equipment pool; the care and preservation of supplies (other 
than mechanical equipment) in storage; storage administration; and 
rewarehousing. The personnel allowances are based on total tons 
handled and average weight of package (total tons times 2000 divided 
by number of packages received and shipped) during latest month or 
average per month during past three months, whichever is higher in 
personnel allowance. 


b. Yardstick 
Personnel by Average Package Weights 


Total Tons $$ 
Handled Monthly Less than 101- 201- Over 
100 lbs. 200 lbs. 500 lbs. 500 lbs. 
Less than 10,000 tons 35 30 20 20 
10,001- 30,000 tons 25 20 15 15 
30,001- 50,000 tons 15 15 10 10 
50,001—100 ,000 tons 15 15 10 10 


Over 100,000 tons — — = = 
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Plus 100% for tons received and shipped through bin, broken package, 
and unit assembly. 


Plus 50% for tons received and shipped through multi-storage.” 


- “Quartermaster Property (Station Complements): 
a. Definition 

Includes personnel for requisition, storage, issue, and classification 
of quartermaster property ; for clerical work in connection with process- 
ing property transactions; and for operation of sales store. Does not 
include personnel for purchasing and contracting. 


b. Yardstick 
Mil. pop. 
served 1250 3750 7500 15000 25000 35000 45000 65000 


Personnel 8 15 30 50 70 90 110 130” 


Although some yardsticks for functions relating to the main- 
tenance of matériel were developed, the field was not covered in a 
comprehensive way due to the multiplicity of types of items re- 
paired and the varying types of maintenance operations performed 
on individual items. Yardsticks for functions relating to the main- 
tenance of post buildings and grounds, on the other hand, covered 
the field fairly well. A sample of the latter type is shown below: 


“Carpenter Shop (Post Engineer): 
a. Definition 
Includes carpenters, plasterers, bricklayers, and stone masons. 


b. Yardstick 


Saft. (millions) of floor space of 
buildings in use 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Personnel 16 23 31:36 42 48 53 56 60” 


The examples set forth above are chosen from among yardsticks 
for literally hundréds of functions and subfunctions. Among the 
important types of functions of which no special mention has been 
made above are induction, reception, personnel processing, staging, 
hospitalization, messing, special, religious, and morale services, 
transportation (including air transport), and aircraft servicing 
and maintenance. 
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VII. MISCELLANEOUS WDMB WORK 


In addition to carrying on the work outlined above, the War De- 
partment Manpower Board was, at one time or another, engaged 
in the following tasks: 


1. Conducting surveys of personnel utilization in the communications 
zones of two different theaters of operations. These surveys were accom- 
plished in the case of one theater by detailing WDMB field section per- 
sonnel to perform the task and in the case of the other theater by detail- 
ing field section personnel, certain personnel of the Washington offices, 
and the president and one member of the Board to the work in the 
theater. 

2. Administering personnel subceilings pertaining to the geographical 
area of the Military District of Washington. These subordinate ceiling 
controls were established at the instance of the Chief of Staff and reflected 
his desire to limit and control the numbers of persons (military and ci- 
vilian, operating and non-operating) used by the War Department in 
and around Washington. 

3. Serving as the official agency of the War Department for the pur- 
pose of dealing with the Bureau of the Budget with respect to ceilings 
established for white-collar civilian employees as provided by law. 

4. Participating in the work of a special committee appointed by the 
Deputy Chief of Staff to study personnel accounting and reporting 
problems for the Army as a whole and to recommend appropriate account- 
ing, reporting, and control procedures. 

5. Studying the need for and recommending appropriate grades for 
military personnel in the War Department Groups. Only the surface 
of this work was scratched, however, since the WDMB had only one 
officer to assign to this rather formidable task. 

6. Assisting certain of the General Staff agencies with problems lying 
within the scope of their functions, but which related to manpower 
utilization. 

7. Serving as arbiter between ASF service commanders on the one 
hand and commanders of field force units in training on the other, for 
the purpose of determining the extent to which the latter should furnish 
personnel to assist the former in performing housekeeping tasks. 


VIII. CONCLUSION 


From June, 1948, to the end of the war, the number of persons 
used to operate the zone of interior establishment decreased by 
some 400,000. Even though credit for this remarkable record must 
be distributed among many agencies, the statistic is at least some 
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measure of the achievement of the War Department Manpower 
Board. No small measure of credit, however, should be accorded 
the personnel utilization agencies and the control agencies of the 
headquarters and field organizations of the major Army forces. 

The WDMB’s system of personnel accounting and ceiling control 
was effective. Its program of field surveys provided the ammuni- 
tion needed to balance personnel requirements with the work to 
be done. Its yardstick guides helped make it possible to cover a 
wide field of activities with a small staff in a relatively short time. 
Its mission, to date, has been accomplished in an impressive and 
practical manner. Its future status, at the time of this writing, is 
somewhat uncertain. 


THE LIBERALISM OF SENATOR NORRIS 


DAVID FELLMAN 
University of Nebraska 


Senator George W. Norris was a doggedly righteous man who 
never stopped battling for the Lord and the common people in a 
world of sinful men. His long political life, which included seven 
years as a district judge in Nebraska, ten years in the national 
House of Representatives, and thirty in the Senate, was a grim and 
sustained bout with what he regarded as the forces of evil. He tilted 
his lance against dishonest and corrupt men, political schemers, 
monopolies and ‘‘special interests,” religious and racial bigots, lob- 
byists and other special pleaders, the “power trust,” and the super- 
heated zealots of partisanship. His autobiography,' so long awaited, 
bears ample witness to the fact that for him life was real and earn- 
est, and usually somewhat sad and despairing as well. But it had 
its rewards, for Senator Norris was a reflective man, and out of the 
bitter juices of human experience he always managed to distil a 
residue of homely moralistic wisdom. He learned that democratic 
government is pretty largely a process of compromise, and that in 
that process one must give as well as take. He also learned that, 
with enough courage and persistence, virtue is often rewarded, and 
that in the long run the masses of ordinary people can be trusted 
to reach tolerably reasonable conclusions. There were many dis- 
appointments in his life, and a great deal of heartache, but there 
were also many triumphs, and the net impression of his book seems 
to be that he felt his life had not been spent in vain. He was richly 


1 Fighting Liberal; The Autobiography of George W. Norris (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1945. Pp. xv, 419. $3.50). Senator Norris completed the dicta- 
tion of his memoirs eight weeks before his death. The manuscript was edited and 
seen through publication by his old friend, Mr. James E. Lawrence, editor of The 
Lincoln Star, who contributed a brief introductory essay to the book. Senator Norris 
remarks in his prefatory acknowledgement that Mr. Lawrence, whom he regarded 
as “one of the ablest editorial writers of the country,” was largely responsible for in- 
ducing him to undertake the writing of his autobiography, and greatly assisted him 
in the gathering and arrangement of materials. 

There are two full-length biographies of the Senator: Alfred Lief, Diivan s 
Norris; The Biography of a Lonely Crusader (New York, Stackpole, 1939), and 
Richard L. Neuberger and Stephen B. Kahn, Integrity; The Life of George W. Norris 
(New York, Vanguard Press, 1937). A good short sketch will be found in J. T. Salter 
(ed.), The American Politician (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1938), Chap. IV, by Claudius O. Johnson. 
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entitled to this feeling, for it will be conceded generally that he 
had been a very useful public servant indeed. 

Informed students of American government are pretty well aware 
of the causes to which Senator Norris devoted his strength and his 
considerable parliamentary talents, and of the general framework 
of thinking which contained them. His views on public questions 
are spread over countless pages of the Congressional Record, and are 
scattered about in numerous articles in a host of periodicals. The 
Senator performed a most useful service, however, in pulling to- 
gether the main facts of his career in an orderly fashion within the 
covers of a single volume. Here he describes his leading political 
battles and his views on public questions. He also gives the reader’ 
a glimpse into his personal life and the influénces surrounding a 
hard and impoverished childhood on a Midwestern farm. As every- 
one familiar with his writing style already knows, Senator Norris 
had no particular literary talents, and no one can really say that 
this book is great literature. Yet, in spite of its ponderous style and 
poverty in adjectives, the reader’s interest is sustained throughout, 
and it has a number of highly dramatic sections, such as.those deal- 
ing with the celebrated struggle against Cannonism, the 1917 fili- 
buster of the ship bill by the “twelve wilful men,” and the fight for 
TVA. After all, Senator Norris was an important figure during an 
important half-century of American history. The story of his life 
is an indispensable chapter in that history, and we are all indebted 
to him for telling that story in his own way with his own pen. 

Some of the personal characteristics generally associated with 
Nebraska’s distinguished senator stand out clearly in the pages of 
this autobiography: his courage, his willingness to run the risks of 
unpopularity, his independence of mind, his stubbornness and pa- 
tience, his innate sadness, his indefatigable industry, his devotion 
to the call of conscience, his genuine sympathy for the underdog, 
his faith in the essential goodness of the average man, and above all, 
his faith in the destiny of a democratic and liberal America. He 
was never too proud to fight when he felt that there was a cause at 
hand worth fighting for—and there was always an abundance of 
such causes—even though the preponderance of power seemed to be 
against him. And the very length of his congressional career made 
it possible for him to lose many battles and yet win many wars. 
The very long and arduous campaigns he fought for such reforms 
as the Lame Duck Amendment (which he had to pilot through the 
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Senate six times, a not inconsiderable achievement,) the TVA, the 
unicameral legislature, rural electrification, and the Norris-La 
Guardia (yellow-dog contract) Act, enabled him to see the political 
process in some proper perspective, and to exercise the qualities of 
patience, industry, and persistence with which he was so well en- 
dowed. 

Finally, these reflections, written out in the sunset of retire- 
ment, far from the tumult and tension of the nation’s capital, indi- 
cate an almost incredible degree of objectivity in the discussion of 
those men who had opposed him on so many occasions, and who 
had fought him with so much bitterness. He has a good word to 
say for ‘almost everyone. “I have no bitterness in my heart,” he 
writes. “I have no ill will towards any man” (p. 403). Even so, he 
was not beyond personal rancor, as in the case of his relentless 
pursuit of those who had any part in the disgraceful “Grocer Nor- 
ris” episode of the 1930 senatorial primary in Nebraska.” His sear- 
ing denunciations of the “power trust” to the very end of his life 
(of which more later) also suggest that he was capable of nursing a 
grudge. Norris was essentially kindly and mellow, and he was very 
often discouraged and disillusioned, but he was always a fierce pro- 
tagonist of righteousness.’ 


I. THE YOUNG NORRIS 


The opening chapters of this book of memoirs deal with the fam- 
ily and childhood of Senator Norris, and it is here, among the inti- 
mate details of the child and young man, that one finds some 
explanation for the qualities which he exhibited later in the active 
theatre of high politics. His father was a poor farmer who cultivated 
. eighty acres of stumps in the “Black Swamp” country of Sandusky 
county, Ohio, not far from Lake Erie. He records that both his 
father and mother were uneducated, and that it was “with great 


2 For a lively account of the “Grocer Norris” incident, see Charles A. Beard, 
“Conservatism Hits Bottom,” New Republic, Vol. 68, pp. 7-11 (Aug. 19, 1931). 

3 William Allen White once noted, with his customary shrewdness of insight, that 
Senator Norris was “a brave, honest man in public life who never compromised with 
himself and so had no temptation to dally with ambition or treat with his enemies. 
His career, by its very monotony of selflessness, lacks climax, and except as a study 
in a monotone of decency, it has no drama. ... When Norris went to the Senate, he 
took with him a profound conviction that government is something more than a 
policeman. His senatorial career has been based upon the theory that government 
is a policeman and a social worker with a talent for super-engineering and a lust for 
justice.” Saturday Review of Literature, Vol. 16, p. 5 (July 10, 1937). 
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difficulty that they wrote their names” (p. 3), although both were 
able to read, and his mother found her greatest pleasure in reading. 
When he was three years old George lost his father, and accordingly 
his memories of home life center around his mother, a grim, hard- 
working frontier woman with heavy family responsibilities. He 
writes of her: “I never heard a song upon the lips of my mother. I 
never even heard her hum a tune. Years later I understood why 
those years robbed her of the song of motherhood which has come 
down through all the ages. . . .She was a confusing mixture of stern- 
ness, gentleness, and strength of will and purpose. She had borne 
twelve children, and had buried three of them. When the harvest re- 
quired it, she had taken her place in the field. . . . She had spun the 
cloth, and had made the clothes. ... She was a woman of great, 
simple faith: a faith so strong and so indestructible that it sustained 
and comforted her through all the years of a long and useful life. . . . 
Among my most vivid recollections of my mother is of her sitting 
straight and rigid in a chair, reading to us from the only book in 
our home, the Bible. Each year she read the Bible through. On 
Sunday afternoons she would gather us to her side and, opening the 
worn pages, read for hours. It never seemed strange that, devoted 
Bible student that she was, she was not a member of any church” 
(pp. 11-12). In this connection he takes special note of the fact that 
later one of the first books that came into his possession was John 
William Draper’s The History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science, which apparently made a considerable impression upon a 
young mind troubled by the religious fundamentalism of his com- 
munity. 

Norris recalls one particular incident about his mother which is 
especially revealing. One spring afternoon he was helping her plant 
a seedling, and in the warmth of the day he noted the beads of 
perspiration on her tired brow. 

“So I said to her: ‘Why do you work so hard, mother? We now 
have more fruit than we can possibly use. You will be dead long 
before this tree comes into bearing... .’ 

“Her answer was slow to come, apparently while she measured 
her words. ‘I may never see this tree in bearing, Willie,’ she said, 


“but somebody will.’ 
“That was the unselfishness of the frontier era. Its thought was 
not solely of itself .... Its planning was not only for the present 


but the future. So many times in the battles in Congress, particu- 
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larly in the fights relating to the conservation of natural resources, 
my mother’s words that late spring afternoon came to my ears” 
(pp. 18-19). 

The young Norris was reared in the grinding poverty of a small 
Western farm. He had very few comforts, sleeping in an “‘uncar- 
peted, unfinished, unheated” loft with wide cracks between the 
shingles through which the snow drifted in during the winter. It 
was a hard life and he worked hard from a very tender age. But 
this life was not without its pleasures. He played the accordion, his 
first one having been paid for with five and a half bushels of hulled 
hazelnuts, which in terms of human labor was a staggering price 
indeed. He recalls that the first tune he played was “Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul.” He also revelled in the multiplication table contests 
and spelling bees at the country school. Above all, he enjoyed his 
debating society, which discussed such topics as: “Resolved, That 
water is more destructive than fire,” “Resolved, That Grant was a 
greater general than Lee,” “Resolved, That man is a free moral 
agent,” and questions touching upon the constitutionality of 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation and the legal right of a state 
to secede from. the Union. On one occasion he proposed the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Resolved, There is more pleasure in living with a neat cross 
woman than with a good-natured slouchy one,” and since he alone 
was willing to defend the slouchy type, the future senator was given 
all the time he wanted for argument and rebuttal and won the 
unanimous vote of the three judges. He also notes that it was in 
connection with the debating society that he became deeply inter- 
ested in mastering the intricacies of parliamentary procedure. He 
was of the opinion that this was “one of the best educations of my 
life. It gave me an understanding of parliamentary technicalities 
and of human nature itself that later became of great value in con- 
gressional battles” (p. 27). 

The impact of hard work on a frontier farm, plus Biblical teach- 
ing in the home, plus spelling bees and debating societies, upon the 
body and mind of man is familiar to students of American civiliza- 
tion. In retrospect, the Senator recalls that this sort of life had its 
important moral values. “There on that farm,” he writes, “I lost 
all fear of poverty. I learned to live most simply, and I learned to 
get a great joy out of work. It never occurred to me in those years 
that the lack of money was of any consequence. I grew up to be- 
lieve wholly and completely in men and women who lived simply, 
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frugally, and in fine faith. I learned that fear was inspired in men 
and women who could not reconcile themselves to the possibility 
that hardship and sacrifice might confront them in battling for the 
right. Unconsciously there developed in that pioneer Ohio region a 
great respect for justice and a great sympathy for the oppressed. 
As a boy, I saw with my own eyes the struggles of a democracy 
where the first problem is not protection of the strong and the 
powerful, but instead encouragement and inspiration for the weak 
and the unfortunate. In the organization of the life of this democ- 
racy, and in the development of its conceptions of social justice, 
it has seemed to me, is the spirit of America” (p. 8). 

The opening chapters of the autobiography also suggest some ex- 
planation for the underlying sadness and pessimism of Senator 
Norris which were so readily apparent to those who knew him and 
which seemed to stand out even in his photographs. For his early 
years were not only years of great poverty and extremely hard 
work; they were filled with personal tragedies which rather obvi- 
ously left their mark upon the grown man. He recalls vividly the 
death of his father, after he had exerted himself most strenuously to 
stop a runaway team of horses on a cold day. He also tells the story 
of how his first child, a boy, was born dead seven days after an un- 
fortunate accident occurred when his first wife was riding in a 
buggy. Then, his first wife died five days after the birth of their 
third daughter, and for about three difficult years he was a widower 
with three little children to look after. It was during this time that 
Norris became very ill, suffering from some sort of nervous disorder 
and an acute attack of erysipelas, and he says that at this time he 
wanted to die. And then, several years after his second marriage, 
his wife gave birth to twin boys. “During that night of bitter strug- 
gle,” he writes “her life hung precariously, but just before daylight 
the word was brought home my wife was safe; and it was followed 
by the news that the twins had died. It was a shadow that never 
lifted completely from us” (p. 86). The marks of a hard pioneer life 
and personal misfortune never left the Senator during his life- 
time. l 


II. THE UNDERLYING PURPOSE OF DEMOCRACY 


Senator Norris must have felt that the title of his book, Fighting 
Liberal, was the key to his personality and also a summary of his 
political career. Nevertheless, the meaning and content of liberal- 
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ism are nowhere defined in general terms. The nature of his liberal- 
ism is therefore to be deduced more from what he did than from 
what he said. He does commit himself to one generalization, how- 
ever, in his remark that the chief concern of a democratic govern- 
ment is “to protect the helpless, the weak, and the poor from ex- 
ploitation by the strong.” For “in America under a capitalistic sys- 
tem, resting upon democratic institutions of government, for more 
than a century the chief concern has not been infringement by the 
masses upon the rights of the rich, the powerful, and the strong. 
They have taken care of themselves.” And he added: “In the main, 
the fight has been against the consuming ambitions, both for power 
and for wealth; the greed and avarice of individuals and groups for 
wealth; the injection of privilege, favoritism, and discrimination 
in national policy. It will be recognized generally that those forces 
represent the greatest danger which American faith has faced” 
(p. 402). 

It is clear that Norris had an old-fashioned utilitarian theory 
about the basic objective of democratic government, which is the 
attainment of the greatest happiness for the people as a whole in 
this life. Writing in 1938 on the meaning of democracy, he stated 
that a successful government “means a government of home own- 
ers; it means that farms shall be tilled by men who own the land; 
and it means that they shall have a recompense, fair and honest, to 
pay them for their toil, while they are producing the food we eat 
and the clothing we wear. It means that the laborer must receive a 
fair compensation for the products produced by the sweat of his 
face, and in addition he must be able to lay by enough to care for 
him in comfort and peace in his old age. It means that property 
must be satisfied with a smaller percentage of the product. It 
means that those who labor must have more leisure time; they 
must be better educated; they must spend more time at their fire- 
sides, enjoying the association of their wives and their little ones.’”4 

It is clear that Senator Norris accepted the basic social and politi- 
cal pattern of our American civilization pretty much as he found 
it. He revealed no interest at all in the fancies of dialectical ma- 
terialism and the romanticism of the class struggle, and he was cer- 
tainly not a revolutionary. Shortly before his death he expressed 
the opinion that ‘fundamental reforms can best be achieved by 
peaceful and lawful methods,” and that this belief is “the founda- 


4 “What Democracy Means to Me,” Scholastic, Vol. 32, p. 29 (Mar. 19, 1938). 
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tion-stone of democracy.” Democracy to him was a procedure for 
gradual though steady social change by the peaceful methods of 
discussion, persuasion, and voting. 


iil. THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 


Beyond this broad utilitarian concept of social justice as the ob- 
jective of democratic government, Senator Norris’s political phi- 
losophy was expressed in ad hoc fashion as major questions of public 
policy arose from time to time. One of his major interests, as a 
legislator, was the improvement of the legislative process. In this 
connection, at the very beginning of his career in the House of 
Representatives he fought the domination of Congress by the party 
machine, even though it was the machine of his own party. He 
made his first great bid for national recognition when he led the 
fight against Cannonism, and it is with obvious relish that he re- 
tells in his autobiography the familiar story of the strategy of that 

‘fight (Chap. 13). The ‘‘unhorsing of Speaker Cannon,” as he puts 
it, was no mean achievement. Another major legislative reform, 
familiar to all beginning students of American government, and for 
which Senator Norris was largely responsible, was the Lame Duck 
Amendment. It is of interest to note that the Norris resolution, in 
its original form, called for the abolition of the electoral college 
and the direct election of the President by the people, but he was 
persuaded to drop this provision because the strong opposition 
it engendered jeopardized the chances of getting the rest of the 
amendment through Congress. Another major legislative reform 
for which Norris was primarily responsible was the unicameral state 
legislature, finally adopted by Nebraska through the constitutional 
initiative and referendum in 1934. It is widely agreed in Nebraska 
that he was largely instrumental in getting the people of the state 
to make the change. His objections to the bicameral system are 
consistent with his well-known views in favor of openness, simplic- 
ity, and independence of members in the legislative process. He 
maintained that the bicameral legislature is unnecessary since both 
chambers are elected by the same class of people and have the same 
legislative authority, that it results in a wasteful duplication of 
effort and facilitates the shifting of responsibility. Above all, he 
objected to the conference committee, the inescapable by-product 
of bicameralism, which sits in secret and too often rewrites the sub- 


5 “Ireland Will Respond,” Nation, Vol. 154, p. 129 (Jan. 31, 1942). 
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stance of legislation, and which is the happy hunting-ground of the 
lobbyists for special interests. It is, he ouce declared, ‘‘in reality a 
third house,” and “the most powerful one of the three” at that.® 
The Senator also insisted that the constitutional amendment pro- 
vide for a non-partisan ballot for the election of legislators, taking 
the view that parties are formed around national and not state is- 
sues, and that the legislature would thus be freed from the influence 
of political bosses and party machines. 

Senator Norris believed that in so far as possible the election of 
members of Congress should represent the direct and untrammeled 
expression of the will of the voters. Accordingly, very early in his 
career in the House of Representatives he gave his endorsement to 
the constitutional amendment which provided for the direct elec- 
tion of senators by the people. He was also an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the direct primary, which he acknowledged was responsi- 
ble for his first election to the Senate. He once explained that he 
favored the direct primary because he believed in the truth of the 
assumption upon which it rested, that “‘the people are sufficiently 
intelligent to control their own government.’’’ Since he acknowl- 
edged that no system of elections can be perfect, and that mistakes 
can be made, he supported the idea of the recall of public officials, 
and on two famous occasions he offered to submit the question of 
the completion of a term of office in the Senate to the fortunes of a 
special recall election in his state. It was also important to Norris 
that as representatives of the people, members of Congress should 
vote openly on questions coming before them. He strongly disap- 
proved of the consideration of presidential appointments by the 
Senate in executive session, and frequently expressed himself on the 
evils of secrecy in government, which he once said was one of the 
main factors that brought on the Russian Revolution of 1917.8 

In the interest of a more effective electoral process, Senator Nor- 
ris was very much concerned with the expenditure of large sums of 
money by candidates for public offices, and he took a leading part 
in opposing the seating of Newberry, Smith, and Vare, whose sena- 
torial nominations he regarded as having been: purchased. He 
quotes at some length in his autobiography from his famous speech 
of January 11, 1922, delivered in the Senate in connection with the 

€ “The One-House Legislature,” Annals, Vol. 181, pp. 50-58 (Sept., 1935). 

7 “Why I Believe in the Direct Primary,” Annals, Vol. 106, p. 22 (Mar., 1923). 


8 “Secrecy in the Senate,” Nation, Vol. 122, pp. 498-9 (May 5, 1926). See alsc 
“Boring from Within,” ibid., Vol. 121, p. 298 (Sept. 16, 1925). 
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Newberry case, in which he held up to merciless ridicule the sale 
of seats in that august body. In his view, electoral victories secured 
by the expenditure of unreasonably large sums of money were mor- 
ally tainted (Chap. 22).° Furthermore, the election of public offi- 
cials by the people meant for Norris an election by all the people, 
regardless of race or color. While he was aware of the tragedy of 
Reconstruction politics, he also felt that through education and 
training the Negro is now prepared for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. Accordingly, he was opposed to the Southern poll-tax laws, 
and in one of the last great senatorial debates in which he had an 
important part he urged the adoption of federal legislation to in- 
validate such laws. It may be noted, in this connection, that he op- 
posed the enactment of a federal anti-lynching bill, which he 
regarded as unconstitutional and as likely to do the Negro more 
harm than good by stirring up racial animosities. 

Senator Norris’s views on the vexing question of the senatorial 
filibuster are not without interest. He was certainly entitled to an 
opinion on the subject, having been a central figure in one of Ameri- 
can history’s greatest filibusters, and having had to sweat out a 
great many others from time to time. He expresses in his memoirs 
a strong dislike for filibusters in general. “Any man who engages in 
a filibuster,” he asserts, ‘assumes a very heavy responsibility. If 
he succeeds in his purpose, he not only defeats the measure against 
which the filibuster is directed, but makes impossible any other ac- 
tion by the Senate.” He declares that he always felt that “there 
ought to come a time under fair and judicial Senate procedure when 
useless and unnecessary talk should cease, and a majority of the 
Senate should be able to express its will” (p. 176). 

Nevertheless, he speaks with pride of his part in the famous fili- , 
buster of March, 1917, against the armed-ship bill, which he re- 
garded as in fact a declaration of war. Incidentally, he reveals that 
he was the general floor manager of that momentous parliamentary 
maneuver. “I have felt, from that day to this, the filibuster was 
justified,” he declares, and he adds, quite characteristically, ‘I 
never have apologized for the part I took in it. The object we sought 

* In an article urging the people of Pennsylvania to vote against Vare, the Re- 
publican candidate, he wrote: “If elections are controlled, through the manipulation 
of machine politicians and political bosses, by the use of immense quantities of 
money, the result is the same as if they were determined by military force at the 


point of a bayonet. Self-government ceases to exist.” “The Pennsylvania Patriot’s 
Duty: Elect a Democrat,” Nation, Vol. 123, pp. 28-9 (July 14, 1926). 
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to obtain was accomplished. Those of us who had become associ- 
ated together honestly believed that, by our action in that struggle, 
we had averted American participation in the war.” This is, of 
course, inconsistent with the view that after reasonable debate the 
majority ought to have its way. Furthermore, nothing much was in 
fact accomplished, since President Wilson proceeded to arm the 
merchant marine anyhow, and within a few short weeks war was 
finally declared by Congress, 

Even though he admits participation in this and other filibusters, 
Senator Norris indicates that he favored the clôture rule adopted 
in the special session which followed the fight on the ship bill. In 
fact, he would go still further in limiting debate, especially after a 
question has been discussed for some time by the Senate. He ex- 
presses the opinion that in the closing hours of a session the Senate 
would be justified in invoking cléture by a simple majority instead 
of a two-thirds vote (p. 183). He recognized, however, that one of 
the advantages of the Senate over the House was its greater free- 
dom of debate, and he was unwilling to go so far as to adopt the 
House rules of debate for the Senate. 

On the age-old question as to whether the elected legislator 
should consider himself a delegate of those he represents or whether 
he is entitled to consider himself a free agent, Senator Norris had 
pronounced opinions. If the member of Congress is faced with the 
choice of following what he believes to be the majority sentiment 
of his district, on the one hand, and obeying his own conscience, 
on the other, even when in doing so it appears that he is voting 
against the wishes of a majority of his constituents, “I have thought 
conscience was the guide.” Otherwise, he observed, “a member of 
Congress giving weight to expressed public sentiment becomes 
only an automatic machine. If that is the line of duty of a member, 
then Congress requires no patriotism, no education, and no cour- 
age. All a member has to do, if he does follow that which he believes 
to be the will of his constituency at all times, is to attempt to take 
such action as will bring him the most votes in the next election.” 
And he added: “In the end, the only worth-while pay in congres- 
sional service is that which comes from a satisfied conscience in 
the knowledge that you have done your duty as God gives you 
light, regardless of the effect it may have upon political fortunes” 
(pp. 198-9). 


to “Mr, Dawes and the Senate Rules,” Forum, Vol. 74, pp. 581-6 (Oct., 1925). 
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The situation of the legislator, however, is not quite so simple. 
A more sophisticated analysis of this problem would suggest that 
upon many questions the legislator has no choice but to follow his 
own conscience or use his own best judgment because no public 
opinion of any consequence may exist with reference to them. 
Thus, it is somewhat of an unreal dichotomy to say that the legis- 
lator necessarily has to make a choice between his capacity as a 
person of conscience and his capacity as a representative, since he 
has plenty of chances to do both, and on many occasions these 
potentially competing claims coincide. Furthermore, the success 
with which Norris was reélected over and over again to high public 
office, in the teeth of the bitterest sort of organized opposition, sug- 
gests that following conscience and vote-getting are not necessarily 
antithetic to each other. While a legislator may run counter to the 
opinion of his constituents on certain questions of policy, he may 
at the same time satisfy their desire to be represented by an honest, 
courageous, and conscientious man. In this sense, at least, the 
legislator may be truly representing an important element of the 
permanent will of the voters, even when on specific issues he refuses 
to go along with their views and desires. Much of Norris’s success 
rested upon the rather simple fact that honesty pays after all. 


IV. THE EXECUTIVE AND THE JUDICIARY 


Senator Norris was a protagonist of efficient and democratic 
executive government. In the interest of greater democracy, he 
advocated the abolition of the electoral college system and the 
direct election of the President by the people. Early in his career in 
Congress he supported a constitutional amendment which would 
have limited the President to a single six-year term of office. (At 
the same time, he favored extending the term of office of members 
of the House of Representatives to four years.) He later realized 
that it would be impossible politically to secure approval of a con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing the electoral college system as a 
whole because of the way in which it distributes electoral votes 
among the states. In 1934, he vigorously sponsored an amendment, 
however, which would at least abolish the formality of the electoral 
college without changing the distribution among the states of real 
voting power.!! 

x His leading speech on this subject was delivered in the Senate on May 16, 1934. 
Cong. Rec., 73rd Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 78, Part 8, pp. 8935-54. He declared that 


“the electoral college is like a fifth wheel to a wagon. It is useless, and everybody 
wants to get rid of it.” 
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In the interest of greater administrative efficiency, Senator 
Norris was a lifelong exponent of the merit system. In fact, his 
maiden speech in the House, delivered on January 13, 1904, was a 
defense of the Civil Service Commission. He asserted: “I am so 
thoroughly imbued with the idea of the righteousness of civil service 
and the Civil Service Commission that I am impelled to raise my 
voice, weak though it may be, in defense of that law.” It is no 
argument against the law or the Commission, he argued, that dis- 
honest or corrupt men manage to secure public offices. One might 
as well repeal the laws against murder because murders are still 
being committed in spite of them. “I am in favor of civil service 
law, because it takes from partisan politics, and from all the evils 
that come from that, the appointments to office.” Norris was 
likely to be pretty severe with the leading patronage dispensers, 
whether Republican or Democratic, and took little interest in 
getting patronage for himself. He regarded patronage as a method 
of promoting party subserviency and crushing the spirit of inde- 
pendence as well as opening the door to inefficiency. The abuse of 
patronage he believed to be one of the great evils of American 
public life. He writes that when he was denied patronage because 
of his embarrassing insurgency he was happy to be freed from its 
burden, and he notes with pleasure the steady march of the merit 
system in the federal administrative structure. He speaks with 
pride of the fact that he was instrumental in keeping the Rural 
Electrification Administration and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
free from the incubus of party patronage. “If attempts to mix poli- 
tics with electricity succeed, two great benefits which have come 
to the American people will be jeopardized” (p. 326). 

Senator Norris has little to say about the judiciary in his auto- 
biography, surprisingly little when one recalls the positive views 
he entertained on the subject and the many struggles he partici- 
pated in over the confirmation of judicial appointments. He de- 
votes a brief chapter (Chap. 14) to the impeachment of Judge Arch- 
bald, but he deals with it largely as a human interest story. He also 
recalls, rather wryly, that the fights in which he participated over 
the nominations of Stone and Hughes to the Supreme Court ‘‘re- 
flected no credit,” and he seems to suggest that in these cases he 
had been mistaken. Indeed, he confesses that in opposing Stone so 
strenuously he had committed an “unintentional wrong.” The 
Senator was ill when the controversy over the court-packing bill 


122 Cong. Rec., 58th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 38, Part 1, p. 728. 
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was at its height in 1937, but he suggests that while he sympathized 
with its general objectives, some phases of it he did not like at all. 
In fact, he took the position that tinkering with the number of 
judges did not meet the problem, since there was no way to control 
the votes of judges after they are appointed to the bench. 

Senator Norris was keenly aware of the inescapable connection 
between a judge’s decisions on constitutional questions and his 
economic and social predilections, and he watched judicial appoint- 
ments with an eagle eye. Thus, he opposed the appointment of 
James C. McReynolds in 1914, and on the other hand defended 
Wilson’s appointment of Louis D. Brandeis. He took a leading part 
in the fight against the confirmation of Pierce Butler, a Minnesota 
railroad attorney, and also against that of Judge John J. Parker 
of North Carolina, who was opposed by the Negroes and organized 
labor. His principal objection to Stone’s appointment in 1925 was 
that he had been a partner in a law firm which had done work for 
J. P. Morgan, for “Wall Street” was anathema to the prairie philos- 
opher. His objections to Hughes were largely centered around the 
fact that Hughes had represented many wealthy corporate clients 
in litigation before the Court. 

The Senator’s pet proposal for reducing the evils of judicial re- 
view was to require, by statute, that two-thirds of the judges of the 
Supreme Court concur in invalidating an act of Congress. Soon 
after the invalidation of the NRA in the Schechter case," he intro- 
duced a bill requiring such a majority and also providing that a 
suit testing the validity of an act of Congress must be brought . 
within six months after the statute had gone into effect. He made 
his major speech on the subject on Lincoln’s birthday, February 12, 
1936, soon after a divided Court held the AAA unconstitutional in 
the Butler case.“ In this address on “Legislation by the Judi- 
ciary,’’> he denounced the Butler decision as being, in fact, “an 
amendment to the Constitution; but that is not a new thing. The 
Court has amended the Constitution before. In fact, the Supreme 
Court now, in effect, for all practical purposes, is a continuous 
constitutional convention.” In this connection he made the oft- 
quoted remark that ‘‘the people can change the Congress, but only 
God can change the Supreme Court.” And he went on to say: ““The 


13 Schechter v. United States, 295 U.S. 495 (1935). 
% United States v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1 (1936). 
15 Cong. Rec., 74th Cong., 2rd Sess., Vol. 80, Part 2, pp. 1882-7. 
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members of the Supreme Court are not elected by anybody. They 
are responsible to nobody. Yet they hold dominion over every- 
body.” He thought that the Court had expressed a political opinion 
merely in invalidating the farm bill, quoting with approval Justice 
Stone’s remark in the dissenting opinion: “For the removal of un- 
wise laws from the statute books appeal lies not to the courts but 
to the ballot and to the processes of democratic government.” 
He squarely disagreed with the Court’s notion that the regulation 
of agricultural production is a local affair, arguing that every child 
in the publie schools knows that it is actually a national question 
of the greatest importance. And if, as the Court asserted, the regu- 
lation of agricultural production by Congress is unconstitutional 
because the subject is not mentioned in the Constitution, then he 
went on to point out that judicial review is also unconstitutional, 
because it is not mentioned in the Constitution either. “Hence, 
when the Court indulges in that pastime, it is itself violating the 
Constitution according to its own words.” Senator Norris was of the 
opinion that it was within the power of Congress to require an ex- 
traordinary majority of the Court, and that such a reform was 
supported by the established canon of interpretation according to 
which statutes should not be invalidated unless clearly unconstitu- 
tional beyond a reasonable doubt. 


V. PARTIES AND PARTISANSHIP 


The Senator’s well-known views on parties and partisanship 
are set out in his autobiography in considerable detail. He began 
his career in the House as a devoted and, it would seem rather 
naive, Republican. The second speech he made in the House, in 
1904, was devoted to the subject of rural free delivery, and in it 
he traced a strong connection between the virtues of the rural fire- 
side and those of the Republican party.1* But apparently in this 
respect he learned quickly, for his essential impatience with party 
discipline soon asserted itself. He was an insurgent during many 
years of Republican supremacy, and was finally elected to his last 
term in the Senate as an independent. His general view of our two 
great parties seems to have been, “A plague on both your houses.” 
He became firmly persuaded, he writes, that “there is in reality no 
difference between a Republican political machine and a Demo- 
cratic political machine. Gradually it came to me that the evil in 


16 Cong. Rec., 58th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 38, Part 4, pp. 3258-8, Mar. 14, 1904. 
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American life, the corruption that takes its toll of the American 
people, uses political parties for its convenience” (p. 371). He was 
convinced that the corruption in his own party was as great as that 
in the opposition party, and that their methods and purposes were 
the same. Accordingly, he ignored party lines during most of his 
Congressional career, doing such unusual things as campaigning 
for the Democratic candidate for the Senate in Pennsylvania on 
one occasion, and supporting Al Smith in 1928 and Mr. Roosevelt 
beginning with the 1932 election.’7 Since he had little faith in 
parties in general, he looked upon the organization of a third party 
with a skeptical eye, and always refused to assume the leadership 
of a new party.!8 

. Many students of American institutions, including equally 
honest and sincere men, have disagreed and will continue to dis- 
agree with Senator Norris on this important question. The Senator 
never ventured to suggest whether there would be more or less 
corruption and connivance in politics if we had no parties, nor did 
he give any serious consideration to the conditions which would 
prevail in the country if there were no parties at all. He never did 
face the question as to whether a party-dominated Congress is not 
superior to an unorganized, mob-dominated legislature. Nor did 
he take note of the fact that a Congress without party discipline 
would probably be an even easier prey to the special interests or 
pressure groups which he seemed to fear so much. While the point 
is certainly debatable, it has been argued with great persuasiveness 
that the only way to call a halt to the politics of the pressure groups 
is to strengthen and not weaken party leadership and management 
in Congress.!® Furthermore, while one may agree that the parties 

17 Norris thought that one of the strongest arguments for the direct primary was 
that it tended to lower party responsibility and decrease the party spirit, and to sub- 
stitute individual responsibility. “A public official,” he once wrote, ‘‘should in the 
performance of his official duties be entirely non-partisan. ... The country owes 
most of its progress to the independent voter.” “Why I Believe in the Direct Pri- 
mary,” Annals, Vol. 106, p. 23 (Mar., 1923). On this point, see also “Hope for Pro- 
gressives,” Nation, Vol. 127, pp. 679-680 (Dec. 19, 1928). 

18 See his article, “Put Not Your Faith in Parties,” Nation, Vol. 188, p. 369 
(Apr. 2, 1924). “Under our electoral-college system it would cost millions of dollars 
to start a new party and before it was four years old it would have settled down and 
become as bad as the old parties. Unless its leaders were Christ-like men—in which 
case they would not be political leaders—its candidates would be dictated by a few 
bosses conferring in private, just as in the old parties.” 


1. On this point, see E. E. Schattschneider, Party Government (New York, Farrar i 
and Rinehart, 1942), Chap. 8. “It is not intelligent to compare the evils of partisan- 
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tend to become alike, it should also be noted that it is no incon- 
siderable matter that we do have two parties, and that there is 
tremendous significance in the voter’s ability to choose between 
them. It may well be that Norris could enjoy the pleasures of being 
an independent only because the rest of the congressmen were 
willing to go along with the parties. 


VI. POLITICS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 

In the field of domestic legislative policy, the Senator’s sym- 
pathies were always with the little people—farmers, workers, small 
business men. Speaking at the dedication of a statue of Abraham 
Lincoln at Freeport, Illinois, in August, 1929, he focussed attention 
upon a central aspect of his political philosophy when he declared 
that the fight against slavery is by no means over. “Economic 
slavery,” he argued, “is as great an injustice, as cruel, as any polit- 
ical slavery ever established by man; and if, by the combination of 
vast amounts of wealth, the economic and political and social 
functions of our race are controlled and dominated by those who 
own the combination, then those who are controlled are, in reality, 
slaves.”?? His political life was dominated by the passionate in- 
tensity with which he fought against “‘special interests,” “Wall 
Street,” “monopoly,” and “the power trust”; he was first, last, and 
always an anti-monopoly progressive.” 

In the field of national economic policy, he gave the high tariff 
system and the private power interests special attention. Though 
he began his congressional career as a high-tariff Republican, he 
soon learned enough about the facts of life to switch to a low tariff 
position, and there he consistently took his stand. He regarded 
high tariffs as subsidies, “pure and simple,” for favored groups and 
classes, and as being responsible for monopolies, for the beginning 
of paternalism in government, and for “the most flagrant national- 
ism ever developed in this country” (p. 99). Senator Norris was, as 
everyone knows, an outstanding and persistent supporter of public 





ship with an idealized condition of Olympian aloofness inhabited by congressmen 
insulated against passion and greed. That is not the alternative. The real choice is 
between a strong party system on the one hand and a system of politics in which 
congressmen are subjected to minority pressures.” An exception should be made for 
Senator Norris, but the exception does not disprove the rule. 

20 Quoted in Neuberger and Kahn, op. cit., p. 253. 

21 See his speech in the Senate on “The Spider Web of Wall Street,” delivered 
February 22 and 28, 1933, Cong. Ree., 72nd Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 76, Part 5, pp. 
4769-80. 
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power development, and in particular, his name will be perma- 
nently associated with TVA and rural electrification. Towards the 
end of his life he took great pride in the world-wide attention given 
to the governmental development of a whole valley area. He 
thought that TVAs on the Danube and the Jordan were excellent 
ideas.” In the struggle for public power he singled out the private 
power interests for special denunciation. “The power trust,” he 
writes in his autobiography, “is the greatest monopolistic corpora- 
tion that has been organized for private greed. The investigations 
instigated by the Federal Trade Commission, covering a period of 
years, have revealed some of the most disgraceful, distasteful, and 
disreputable means by which it attempted to perpetuate its con- 
trol of the natural resources of the nation. It has bought and sold 
legislatures. It has interested itself in the election of public officials 
from school directors to the President of the United States. It has 
succeeded in placing its friends in office unbeknown to the people.” 
Furthermore, “the fight has never ended.” He warned thatthe 
power trust is still fighting the public power program of the govern- 
ment, and “it will continue to fight; and the people must be on 
guard, because it is resourceful, intelligent, and relentless.” He re- 
peats here his fundamental belief that flowing streams are a natural 
resource ‘given by an all-wise Creator to his people and not to or- 
ganizations of greed. No man and no organization of men ought to 
be allowed to make a financial profit out of it” (pp. 160—1).*8 

Senator Norris was also deeply interested in flood control and 
navigation projects, and in the conservation movement generally. 
He did not believe that the national government lacked the con- 
stitutional power to deal with these broad-gauged national prob- 
lems. So far as valley development was concerned, his position was 
that the task was beyond the capacities of either private interests 
or local and state governments. Nor did he agree with the Supreme 

22 In the spring of 1944, he wrote: “The TVA idea has gone round the world. Its 
fame has spread to every place where men have struggled with the problems of 
nature, for it is a blue-print turned into a reality. Actually, it is a very simple idea, 
based upon the principle of preserving the natural resources of the country.” “TVA 
on the Jordan,” Nation. Vol. 158, pp. 589-591 (May 20, 1944). 

23 Characteristically, he recently wrote of the fight over the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway and power development that it was “a contest between human 
happiness and human greed.” “Pattern for the Welfare of All,” New Republic, Vol. 
105, pp. 145-6 (Aug. 4, 1941). He was especially indignant about the efforts of pri- 


vate power companies to influence the schools. See “The Power Trust in the Public 
Schools,” Nation, Vol. 129, pp. 296-7 (Sept. 18, 1929). 
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Court’s view that agricultural production was a local problem, 
and therefore within the purview of the general reservation of 
power made in the Tenth Amendment in behalf of the states. In 
fact, even as a freshman representative, he expressed the opinion 
that Congress should have the power to regulate the insurance 
business.” While he never challenged the validity of the federal 
idea as a whole, he did take a pragmatic view of the problem of dis- 
tributing the powers of government, and thought that the Consti- 
tution could be accommodated to the needs of a nation in dealing 
with national problems, and that whatever gaps there may be 
should be remedied by constitutional amendment. The Constitu- 
tion for him was an instrument of power and not merely a symbol 
of restraint upon power. 

Senator Norris had a Jeffersonian philosophy about the impor- 
tance of agriculture in the national economy and the moral values 
of the agricultural way of life. During his two terms as a Nebraska 
district judge, he displayed a noticeable sympathy for impecunious 
farm mortgagors. He devoted a great deal of attention to the 
American farm problem, and from a very early date favored the 
use of federal power to dispose of farm surpluses. He was also an 
active proponent of the agricultural codperative movement” and 
the development of rural electrification. He took a special interest 
in labor problems, and directly sponsored one great statute which 
bears his name and which limited the injunctive powers of federal 
courts in connection with labor disputes. He stoutly defended the 
rights to collective bargaining and to strike as being the most ef- 
fective weapons at the disposal of labor. In behalf of little people 
generally, he always urged the principle of the progressive income 
tax, and took special interest in the progressive inheritance tax; 
for he regarded the entailment of swollen estates as a threat to the 
foundations of democracy itself.** During the Great Depression he 
accepted the responsibility of the federal government for relief, 
and consistently supported the Roosevelt relief program. He in- 


2 Cong. Rec., 59th Cong., Ist Sess., Vol. 40, Part 1, pp. 509 ff. (Dec. 16, 1905). 

25 Senator Norris always believed that one of the great difficulties under which 
American farmers labor lies in the high cost of distributing food products, and that 
therefore codéperatives should be encouraged by law. “The Tariff and the Farmer,” 
Nation, Vol. 123, pp. 192-3 (Sept. 1, 1926), 

2 The Senator made an exhaustive analysis of the inheritance tax in a Charter 
Day address at the University of Nebraska on February 15, 1935. For the text, scc 
Cong. Rec., 74th Cong., 1st Sess., Vol. 79, Part 2, pp. 2180-3. 
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variably voted for pensions and bonuses for war veterans. During 
his last year in the Senate he was extremely apprehensive over the 
wartime rise in prices and supported price controls and other 
measures designed to keep inflation in check. He solemnly warns 
Congress and the American people, in his autobiography, to “man 
the ramparts against an insidious enemy. Let inflation get the up- 
per hand, and the American people will sow to the wind. Its danger 
becomes greater, strangely, with military success on the battle- 
fields, and its danger is greatest when finally peace arrives” (pp. 
399-400). 


VII. AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Senator Norris has by no means said the last word in stating his 
views of this nation’s fundamental foreign policy. The outstanding 
feature of his career in this connection was the contrast between 
his intransigent opposition to American participation in the First 
World War and his faithful support of our rôle in the Second. A 
reasonable explanation of this shift would be that in the course of 
twenty years the Senator learned a great deal and simply changed 
his mind. But this is not at all the explanation he offers. He makes 
no apologies for his stand in 1917, and for his later opposition to 
our entry into the League of Nations, and he also defends his most 
recent position. In other words, he insists that he was right both 
times. His explanation is that “the circumstances were most dis- 
similar. In 1917, there was no immediate threat of war reaching 
American soil. In 1941, an act of war was committed by Japan 
against the United States at Pearl Harbor under the most treacher- 
ous and despicable circumstances, and the following day Germany 
and Italy issued declarations of war against the American people” 
(p. 190). But he also points out in a later portion of his book that 
he was strongly in favor of the Lend-Lease Bill, which in his opin- 
ion “embraced so much of the elements of inspired vision.’’?’ This 
bill was enacted long before Pearl Harbor, and was in fact our de- 
claration of war against the Axis Powers. Senator Norris’s position 
seems to be that the bid for world hegemony which Imperial 
Germany and her allies made in 1914 did not threaten the security 
of the United States, whereas the Hitlerian venture did directly 
concern us. Upon this fundamental point there is certainly room 
for a great deal of disagreement. 


27 See his speech of March 7, 1941, Cong. Rec., 77th Cong., Ist Sess., Vol. 87, 
Part 2, pp. 1975-9. 
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The Senator makes much of the fact, in his autobiography, that 
five years before the outbreak of World War I he advocated the 
establishment of a league of nations, and delivered a great many 
popular lectures on the subject. Unhappily, he had only one chance 
as a member of the Senate to help take us into a league of nations, 
and on that occasion he opposed American membership. His expla- 
nation at the time for his opposition was that it would have obliged 
us “to maintain standing armies for the support of new and inde- 
pendent governments that it is intended to establish among semi- 
civilized people.” And he added: “Such a course not only is danger- 
ous and will in my judgment bring failure to that part of the enter- 
prise, but it is in no sense necessary to maintain the peace of the 
world. The right kind of a league between nations that can be 
numbered on the fingers of one hand will insure a permanent peace”’ 
(p. 205). Just which ‘‘new and independent governments” for 
which ‘‘semi-civilized people” he had in mind, he does not discuss; 
nor does he indicate just why it is improper for an association of 
nations to be concerned with the security of such governments for 
such people. 

The Senator also elaborates upon the reasons for his opposition 
to the Versailles Treaty as a whole. He confesses that at the time he 
said little about Germany and the possibility that it might become 
the focal point of another world war. At least in retrospect, with the 
wisdom of hindsight, he might have gone on to confess that this 
was a very considerable oversight. He states that he centered his 
attention upon the secret treaties, which he thought jeopardized 
the peace of the world. “And particularly I discussed at great length 
the partition of China to give Japan a slice of territory and the 
assignment to Japan of mandates over island groups in the South- 
west Pacific. ... I could not believe Japan was any purer than 
militaristic Germany ...I never trusted Japan. My record of 
forty years in the House of Representatives and the Senate of the 
United States is free from the taint of racial prejudice; but I never 
knew whether the smile and the cultivated courtesy that covered 
the face and the bearing of the Japanese expressed friendliness or 
were only a mask” (p. 208). The discerning reader is entitled to 
draw the inference from this remark that perhaps Norris was not 
completely free from the taint of racial prejudice after all. 

The Senator continues his diatribe against Japan. It is true that 
Japan participated in the First World War on our side. “Yet al- 
ways, it seemed to me, every profession of faith and every action 
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Japan took was taken with crossed fingers.” Japan participated 
actively in the war only so long as was necessary to gain control of 
the German possessions in the Pacific. She made no sacrifices of 
consequence in the war, and “‘it appeared to me that she was only 
preparing for another war to follow. ... And Japan was a part of 
the League of Nations. Her heart was impure” (p. 209). Then, too, 
there was that “wicked, vicious provision” of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles which gave Japan control over Shantung. “I was outraged 
by the injustice to China. Then and there I felt the Japanese mili- 
tarist had tipped his hand to the world” (p. 210). Therefore he was 
opposed to the Treaty. And after all these years of reflection he as- 
serts: “I offer no apologies for my opposition to the Versailles 
League of Nations. My only regret is that, out of all the agony and 
sacrifice, nothing came to insure peace” (p. 213). 

The Senator is mistaken. Something did come out of all the 
agony and sacrifice, a League of Nations. It may not have been pre- 
cisely the sort of League he wanted, though he nowhere indicates 
just what kind of a league he really did want, except that he did 
not like the idea of assuming responsibilities with regard to the 
new governments of semi-civilized people, whatever that may 
mean. Still it was the only league upon which agreement was 
reached, and it was the only league we ever—until of late—had a 
chance to join. Furthermore, if in 1919 the possible aggressiveness 
of Japan, with the impure heart, was the major problem of world re- 
lations, then certainly the League of Nations offered the best hope 
of restraining that aggressiveness should occasion arise. It is also to 
be noted that China herself drew some such inference as this, for she 
very promptly joined the League of Nations. One cannot escape the 
feeling that as the aged ex-Senator was dictating his memoirs in 
‘1944 he was possibly reading into his 1919 position the animus 
against Japan which swept the nation after the attack upon Pearl 
Harbor. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion, gathered from his 
own explanations, that Senator Norris opposed the Treaty and 
the League in 1919 as a provincial-minded, isolationist midwest- 
erner who really thought of his country as a righteous country 
(like himself) surrounded by evil foreign countries, and fully ca- 
pable of going it alone in an anarchic world. It is to his credit that 
on this all-important question of American public policy he changed 
his mind, even though he refuses to admit that this is what actually 
happened. 
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VII. WHAT TO DO WITH GERMANY AND JAPAN 


Senator Norris proposes a Carthaginian peace for a defeated 
Germany and a defeated Japan. They must be “absolutely and 
completely disarmed. ... Manufacture of all kinds of military 
weapons must be made impossible by the complete destruction of 
every industrial factory and plant primarily devoted to war pro- 
duction.” Indeed, we must not only destroy the factories, but also 
“every lathe, every piece of machinery” housed in them. The 
maintenance of standing armies by any of the enemy countries 
“must be forever and absolutely prohibited.” For “a period of 
time,” the aggressor nations must be completely supervised or 
policed. There should be “an international commission” to investi- 
gate any possible move to violate the treaty. There should also be 
available ‘an energetic, active, and alert police force” for immedi- 
ate use to enforce the treaty. In this grim business there must be 
“no sentimentality, no misguided sympathies, no softness.” He be- 
lieves that in time the people of Germany and Japan will begin to 
see that life will be more pleasant when freed from the crushing 
burden of armaments. War criminals, of course, must be punished 
as a simple matter of justice. The Prussian Junkers and the Jap- 
anese militarists must be stripped of their dominant position. But 
in the long run the peace must be born “in a spirit of fairness, 
friendship, and reconciliation,” and the present enemy nations 
“must be helped back along the road to prosperity” (pp. 379-85).?8 

The Senator is confident that if the present aggressor nations are 
completely disarmed and compelled to stay disarmed, the disarma- 
ment of the other nations ‘‘will take care of itself,” for increasingly 
it will become less necessary for them to retain their own arms. He 
does not consider the possibility that other nations might in the 
future pursue an aggressive foreign policy. He seems to pin his 
faith in future peace on what will appear to many a rather naive 
confidence in disarmament, which will inevitably broaden out from 
a partial to a universal disarmament. The notion that armaments 

28 In one of the very last articles he published, Senator Norris advocated the 
creation after the war of some sort of League of Nations, open to all countries who 
pledge in good faith to maintain the treaty, including Germany. This league should 
have force at its disposal to carry out the treaty. All nations should be admitted on 
the basis of equality, and the doctrine of the superiority of any race should be sup- 
pressed, We should be “the good Samaritan” in assisting a defeated Germany to 


get on her feet again, and the peace treaty “must be one without hate.” “Germany 
after Defeat,” New Republic, Vol. 110, pp. 703-5 (May 22, 1944). 
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are a cause of war rather than a result of a war system growing out 
of a world of sovereign states in anarchic relations with one another 
is disputed by informed students of the problem. 


IX. AN AMERICAN HERO 


` Measured by the customary standards of success, it is clear that 
Senator Norris was a successful politician. He was elected to the 
House of Representatives five times, and to the Senate five times, 
usually in the teeth of the opposition of the party organization 
whose label he bore until his election to the Senate as an independ- 
ent for his last term. His ability to serve forty uninterrupted years 
in the Congress as a delegate from a politically turbulent state was 
no mean success. Furthermore, he was ultimately successful in 
championing a great many important causes which are now more 
or less permanently enshrined in the legislative structure of the 
nation. He was enthusiastically acclaimed in liberal circles through- 
out his career, the chorus of approval rising to a great crescendo 
towards the end of his life.2® Even his enemies learned to respect 
him for his character if not for his views, and often paid tribute to 
his courage and utter sincerity of purpose. The success of Ne- 
braska’s great Senator was all the more remarkable when viewed 
in the light of the unorthodoxy of his methods. He belonged to no 
church and never went through pietistic motions to secure the vote 
of warm religionists. The only religion he ever acknowledged was a 
general faith in the brotherhood of man. He refused to be intimi- 
dated by pressure groups, the enfants terribles of American politics, 
and often fought them tooth and nail. He did not play the patron- 
age game, supposedly so essential for political success. He cheer- 
fully fought some of the most powerful men in American life. He 
paid no attention to party allegiance and had the party machine on 
his stubborn neck most of the time. He put on none of the airs of the 
elder statesman, even when he became an authentic member of 
the genus. He always preferred to follow what he thought were the 
dictates of his own conscience, a course which is often regarded as 

poison for democratic politicians. 
In short, Senator Norris went to his grave a hero. In many ways, 
he possessed that combination of qualities which make one a hero 
29 For example, see the speeches given by several distinguished men at a testi- 


monial dinner in Washington December 10, 1942, on the eve of Senator Norris’s re- 
tirement from public life. They are printed in Sen. Doc, 292, 77th Cong., 2d Sess. 
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an milieu. Just what these qualities are was admi- 
ized by Wecter in his able study of the hero in Ameri- 
‘e wrote: “The sort of man whom Americans admire, 
: willing to follow can be sketched with a few lines. 
t, north and south, his portrait is familiar. At the 
must be self-respecting, decent, honorable, with a 
play; no Machiavelli nor Mussolini need apply. He 
and self-confident in leadership ... Mother wit and 
ss we love. But a reputation for ‘genius’ is unneces- 
‘do the hero harm. ... An able man must not glory 
ess.... Uncle Sam allows his favorites to be shrewd 
se, but there must be no avowal of cynicism in prin- 
America at large there is a pretty strong prejudice 
ise guy. ... Vanity or personal arrogance in any form 
dandy in public life . . . is disliked by Americans... . 
fatal. ... The arrogance of caste is equally deadly in 
ro-worship.... Fundamentally the hero is required 
loyal, honest, humble before duty and before God. He 
e a dash of Puritan conscience. ... We believe that 
more important than brains. Hard work, tenacity, 
id firmness in the face of odds are the qualities that 
1ost admire, rather than originality or eloquence of 
en. ... The hero must be a man of good will and also 
ibor.... The public ... likes to think of its idol as 
‘eatness. Manliness, forthright manners, and salty 
oproved. ... Bravery, honesty, strength of character 
of hero-worship. . . . The hero as made in America is a 
3 the power and yet does not abuse it. He is the prac- 
tration of romantic democracy. ... More clearly than 
‘oes of Europe, military and political, ours stand for a 
cept. They spring from stock that has bred schemes 
d foolish—with its talk about the pursuit: of happiness, 
indant life, and the American Dream.’’*° 
ı sound analysis of the pattern of American hero-wor- 
can be said that Senator George W. Norris, to whom 
of happiness and the more abundant life were the basic 
‘ political society, was a hero in the authentic American 
heroes. 


acter, The Hero in America (New York, Scribner’s, 1941), pp. 482-7. 
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“There are at the present time two great nations in the world, w. 
different points, but seem to tend towards the same end. I allude 
and the Americans. Both of them have grown up unnoticed; and w} 
of mankind was directed elsewhere, they have suddenly placed t. 
front rank among the nations, and the world learned their existence 
ness at almost the same time. 


All other nations seem to have nearly reached their natural 
have only to maintain their power; but these are still in the act of 


So concludes the first volume of Alexis de Tocqueville’s 
America. Such a statement appearing in 1945 would, exce 
the view that the two countries “tend towards the same en: 
Even the journalists would understand and accept it. It apy 
To most Europeans of that day, the United States was 
bumptious little nation on the western fringes of the world, 
was the half-Oriental, half-feudal state which was not so ) 
as a vast expanse of inhospitable steppes. At a time when En 
were frequently aware only of the vulgarity of American 
when some European visitors to this country were most i1 
its picturesque qualities, Tocqueville was much more conce 
basic nature and with the future of the complex combin: 
customs, and mores which were embraced within his inclusi 
of democracy. He came here, not to give slightly condesce) 
and to bolster his own feeling of superiority, but rather tı 
report on the operation of a principle of political and social 
Partly because he had an inquiring mind and was willing 
at his self-imposed task, but largely because he was gifted 
sight and was not prevented from seeing the trend of even: 
face happenings of his own time, his book on the nature 
institutions remains, after more than a century, one of the fi 
books on that subject. 

Democracy in America has long been out of print, and th 
of Professor Phillips Bradley’s admirable edition! fills a re 
edition is superior to any of the previous English or Ameri 
not only because the translation has been improved and a li 
Danish, English, American, German, Hungarian, Italian, ] 
bian, Spanish, and Swedish editions appended (as well as a | 


1 Two volumes: I, pp. 434, exii, II, pp. 401, xiii. (New York: Al: 
1945, $6.00.) 
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which runs to 148 items, of books and articles dealing with Tocqueville’s 
volumes), but also because of the long and thoughtful introduction. This 
introduction is principally valuable for Professor Bradley’s analysis, but 
the quotations from some dozens of contemporary reviews in French, 
English, and American periodicals add to its interest and its usefulness. 

Although many books have been written about the United States by 
Europeans who had been here for periods varying from a few days to 
many years, there is only one such work which seems of a stature to war- 
rant comparison with Democracy in America. It is, of course, James 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth. Where Tocqueville made but one trip 
to this country and remained here only nine months, Bryce knew the 
country from long residence and from continued and sympathetic investi- 
gation. It is scarcely surprising that Bryce’s account is ordinarily the 
more accurate and comprehensive—if, that is, one compares them on a 
descriptive plane. Bryce had a far more detailed knowledge of American 
government and society. This is evident not only in the first volumes of 
the two works, concerned in each case primarily with political institu- 
tions, but also in the second volumes in which the two authors cover a 
wider range of institutions and folkways. Bryce’s accounts of religious, 
educational and social customs, not to speak of his famous, and still 
highly readable, descriptions of the political machines in New York and 
Philadelphia, are in striking contrast with the rather fine-spun generaliz- 
ing in Tocqueville’s second volume. 

But if Bryce gives a more comprehensive, as well as a more accurate, 
account of America as a going concern at the time of his writing, it is 
also true that he had less of the gifts of philosophic insight and of prophecy 
than Tocqueville. Woodrow Wilson, whose talents as a book reviewer have 
been obscured by his even greater gifts as a statesman, expressed the con- 
trast with his usual felicity in a review of The American Commonwealth: 

“It will hardly be accounted disparagement of Mr. Bryce’s style to say that it is 
inferior to de Tocqueville’s; the thoughts it has to convey, the meanings it has to 
suggest, belong to quite another class than that to which de Tocqueville’s judgments 
must be assigned; it is not meant to carry the illumination of the philosophical 
conceptions into the regions of fact which it explores; its task is rather exposition 


than judgment. Mr. Bryce does not feel called upon to compete with de Tocqueville 
in the field in which de Tocqueville is possibly beyond rivalry.’’? 


Indeed The American Commonwealth, great book though it undoubtedly 
is, might be taken as a prime illustration of one of Tocqueville’s generali- 
zations, that the English are not a philosophical race, although we might 
not be willing to agree with him that they are even less gifted in that 
respect than the Americans. 


2 Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 4, p. 154 (1889). Quoted in Professor Bradley’s 
introduction at page li. i 
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There has been so much general, even uncritical, praise of Tocqueville’s 
greatest book that it is in order to point out some of its limitations before 
taking up certain of the generalizations which illustrate its value for a 
present-day student of American civilization. ; 

Tocqueville had little understanding of the nature of political parties 
in America, and gave a totally inadequate interpretation of the rôle that 
they play in political and economic life. The reason is evident enough. 
He was here in 1831, at the end of the “era of good feeling,” just when the 
two-party system was emerging out of the prolonged period of one party 
factionalism which followed the death of the Federalist party. Had he 
come nine years later, the situation would have been clearer. He might 
not have found the election of 1840 an altogether admirable illustration 
of the processes of democracy, but he would have been able to give a 
more reliable account of the nature and functioning of the party system. 

His justification for failing to comprehend the importance of the ex- 
ecutive, particularly the President, is less clear. That he did not see the 
extent to which the President was emerging as a national leader, as well 
as a national symbol, was doubtless due in some part to the inability of 
the Whiggishly inclined men with whom he talked at such length in New 
York, Boston, and Washington, to comprehend that President Jackson 
was not just a superannuated Western barbarian who owed his position 
to one moment of military triumph. It is also to be remembered that the 
books upon which Tocqueville had to rely, Kent’s and Story’s Com- 
meniaries, even The Federalist, were more adequate as guides to the 
other branches of the government. 

While his treatment of state government is not so limited as some 
critics of Tocqueville have been inclined to say, it is certainly not a sec- 
tion of the book to which one should turn for a comprehensive and ac- 
curate description of state institutions in that period. So far as it goes, it 
is pretty reliable, although there are some errors of fact, such, for ex- 
ample, as his assertion that the property qualification for voting was 
entirely gone; but it is decidedly lacking in detail, as well as in sweep. 
The discussion of local government is better in one respect. It is good so 
long as he discusses the town or, as he calls it, the township system, of 
New England. For the other states of the North it is reasonably accurate, 
except that there is very little about the emerging municipalities. For 
the South and most of the West, it is almost entirely lacking. Tocque- 
ville’s travels in the South were evidently too hurried to permit him 
to come to understand the nature of the local institutions there pre- 
vailing. 

An omission of even greater importance is his failure to deal with the 
part that industrialization and rapid transportation were to play in 
American development. As Professor Pierson remarks, Tocqueville was 
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simply not interested in machines or even in material growth.’ As I shall 
point out later, Tocqueville made one of his most acute observations 
about the nature of industrial capitalism, but the fact remains that he 
made no careful study of the nature of the technological revolution in 
American life, and his picture of America is correspondingly incomplete. 

Although Tocqueville had a clear and incisive notion of the nature of 
slavery and of its effects upon the life and the economy of the South, 
and although he predicted its end, he came just too early to measure 
the strength of the abolitionist crusade and to see the intensity of sectional 
feeling which was to be developed out of that struggle. He did not, that 
is to say, have any conception of the growth of an irrepressible conflict, 
although he did consider the possibility of the secession of one or more 
states. In doing so, he was far from being a reliable prophet. Toward the 
close of a, discussion containing more error than truth—one in which he 
predicted that one or more states might leave the Union at almost any 
time—he says that “the continuance of the Federal government can be 
only a fortunate accident.’ Failing to see or to understand the growth 
of national sentiment, he refused “to believe in the duration of a govern- 
ment that is called upon to hold together forty different nations spread 
over a territory equal to one-half of Europe.”® One or more states, he 
thought, might come to have a preponderance of strength, but “the 
Federal government is visibly losing strength.’ 

Tocqueville’s estimate of America’s capacity to conduct a foreign 
policy is one about which there is doubtless room for at least two schools 
of thought. He believed that “it is especially in the conduct of their for- 
eign relations that democracies appear... decidedly inferior to other 
governments.”” To his own satisfaction, his enumeration of the qualities 
essential for the conduct of foreign affairs did not include those to be 
found in a democracy, those very qualities which are favorable to the 
increase of the domestic comfort and happiness of a people. He believed 
strongly in a career service for administrators. There was, he conceded, 
some justification for a democratic, i.e., a popular, rotating civil service, 
but foreign policy should always be conducted by a permanent staff of 
the educated and the genteel. Being somewhat less impressed today than 
I was a decade ago by the dogma of those who advocate a foreign service 
composed entirely of career men, I am inclined to recall that the United 
States maintained a foreign policy entirely adequate to its needs—more 
could searcely be expected of a young and relatively weak power, and that 
much has not always been found among the greater powers of western 

3 George W. Pierson, Tocqueville and Beaumont in America, p. 175. 
4 Democracy tn America, I, p. 397. 

5 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., p. 404. 

1 Ibid., p. 234. 
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Europe—maintained its independent position in the world and, with 
British backing, kept European struggles out of this hemisphere, until 
it had grown to a size and power which made the participation in those 
affairs inevitable. As Tocqueville missed altogether the Monroe Doctrine, 
so he failed, more understandably, to foresee that the American democracy 
would, in the persons of Wilson and Roosevelt, give a loftier and a more 
far-sighted lead in the development of the international community than 
any of the more aristocratic nations, some of which have proceeded from 
one egregious blunder to another, all correctly conducted by trained and 
experienced diplomats. 

His well-known analysis of the dangers from the tyranny of the majority 
does not seem so pertinent to the problems of twentieth-century America 
as do some other sections. Indeed his extended concern with this prob- 
lem, and his failure to recognize the dangers from minority control of 
majorities and majority rights, marks him as being, in this respect at 
least, more a son of the French Revolution than a prophet of twentieth- 
century European totalitarianism. But for all that, his discussion of ma- 
jority rule is among the most fertile and suggestive yet written. 

Professor Pierson is of the opinion that a truer conception of Tocque- 

-villes meaning would have been conveyed had the English translation 
been given the title, “Concerning Equality in America.”8 He further 
points out that Tocqueville used the word démocratie in many different 
senses. There is undoubtedly confusion in his usage, although I am not 
sure either that the fault lies with Tocqueville or that the first translator 
(Reeve) erred. For “democracy,” whether in English or in French, is a 
broad and therefore an ill-defined, at times an indefinable, term. Surely 
in modern usage, which Tocqueville helped to promote, it covers far more . 
than a system of government. A democratic government is the product 
of a way of life, a system of society, which is also impossible without the 
political institutions to which “democracy,” in its narrowest sense, is 
applied. I think that Tocqueville saw this about as clearly as a European 
could have seen it in the fourth decade of the nineteenth century. But 
it is also true, and this constitutes part of the justification for Professor 
Pierson’s observation, that Tocqueville does over-use the concept of 
equality. It appears on the first page of his introduction as the chief cause 
of the phenomena which he had found in America. It appears at many 
places throughout the book as the cause, or sometimes as the consequence, 
of one or another institution or custom. He particularly over-does the 
equality explanation in his second volume, which appeared five years 
after the first and covers a broader and less carefully integrated sweep 
of phenomena. In it he all too often relaxes with a consoling draught of 


8 Op. cit., pp. Tn., 158, 165. 
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equality as an explanation, even though he never gives a clear definition 
of his concept. 

Several of the qualities which made the first volume a true work 
of genius are to be found in their less admirable aspect in the second. 
Tocqueville relied too much upon his ability to devise and express in 
appealing form a series of broad generalizations, usually falling back upon 
equality, or social mobility as we should often call it, for a reason. Fre- 
quently the cause was nothing more than the youth of the country; 
sometimes it was the nature of the American’s inheritance from England 
and the colonies; at others, it was the peculiar geographical circumstances. 
But Tocqueville preferred to rely upon an insufficiently analyzed con- 
ception of equality. Doubtless one of the major explanations for this is 
that he was so far removed in time, as well as space, from the country 
about which he was writing. His short trip was receding in the back- 
ground and his stock of factual material was nearly run out. The absence 
of illustrative detail in the second volume, combined with its rather 
rambling structure, contributes to make it a far less coherent, and much 
less effective, volume than the first, even though it too is well worth 
reading today, both because of the variety of subjects with which it deals 
and the acuteness of many of his observations about American society 
and culture. 

I have dealt at this length with some of Tocqueville’s limitations, not 
because I have any desire to belittle the work, but rather because I 
think it a book which repays critical analysis even though, like most 
other classics, it has been so often praised and so rarely read with care. 
If there is any book on political and social institutions which has no de- 
fects, I have not been privileged to read it. But the shortcomings of the 
more important books do not supply a measure of their value. Their great- 
ness is to be found in the extent to which they illuminate the subject with 
which they are concerned. In this case, the subject is nothing less than the 
nature of the democratic society in America, and the relation of that 
experiment to the course of Western development. When considered 
either from the point of view of a century ago, or as a guide to modern 
society and politics, Democracy in America is an extraordinarily rich 
book, one of the very few books of the nineteenth century which help 
us to understand how we got where we are, and also. where and what 
we are. There are far too many insights in it to take up in a brief essay. 
A few of them may be singled out for comment. 

Tocqueville saw with amazing clarity, where others saw but hazily if 
at all, that democracy was on the way, that the broadening of power 
and privilege was an inevitable stage of human evolution. True enough, 
he used démocratie loosely; who does not? Or rather, who that is worth 
reading does not? Democracy was not and is not a neat system, capable 
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of being put into a precisely formulated set of systematic propositions. 
There is still, over a century later, no satisfactory book on the nature of 
democracy—none, I think, that does a more comprehensive or a more 
meaningful job of description and analysis than Tocqueville’s, 

Many aspects of the change which he saw Tocqueville did not like. 
Some he feared. His fears and his antipathies did not lead him into the 
usual mistake of the pessimistic—opposition to change. He was certain 
that the coming of democracy, in some form, was inevitable. As he put 
it at the end of the peroration to his second volume, “The nations of our 
time cannot prevent the conditions of men from becoming equal, but it 
depends upon themselves whether the principle of equality is to lead 
them to servitude or freedom, to knowledge or barbarism, to prosperity 
or wretchedness.’’? 

Tocqueville did not find perfection in America, but he did find hope for 
the future. The Americans in general he did not admire much more than 
did Mrs. Trollope or Dickens. Most of them were deplorably opinionated 
and materialistic, and their manners were terrible. He much preferred 
the less progressive French Canadians, partly at least because they were 
more like his own countrymen.’® Among the Americans he was most 
drawn to the cultivated and the wealthy. But he did not let his distaste 
for American vulgarism and greed for material things stand in the way of 
a cool analysis of American institutions. 

In another and later of Tocqueville’s books, The Old Régime and the 
Revolution, Tocqueville remarked that French economists and political 
theorists wanted reforms, particularly those connected with equalitarian- 
ism, but they had little conception of liberty." He saw that liberty was an 
essential, that equality was not enough. He appreciated, as have relatively 
few Europeans—and this includes most of the Englishmen, although it 
does not include Bryce—that many of the American institutions which 
seemed but clumsy contrivances standing in the way of “getting things 
done” were designed and retained because they were better calculated to 
preserve liberty than would have been the case with more smooth- 
working devices. He appreciated, that is to say, the rationale for the sys- 
tem of such restraints upon governmental power as checks and balances, 
judicial review, legalism. He could understand that these sprang out of 
a steadfast desire to protect the liberty of the citizen against governmental 
authority, not a childishly stubborn unwillingness to adopt the more 
advanced principle of ministerial responsibility. He appreciated the safe- 
guard contained in the principle of legal change or amendment; the power 
to make mistakes and correct them.. To him Jefferson, rather than Rous- 
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seau or the nameless progenitor of the parliamentary system, was ‘‘the 
most powerful advocate democracy ever had,” and he thus characterizes 
him after citing his caution against the tyranny of legislatures."? What- 
ever the vagueness with which Tocqueville uses the concept “democracy,” 
he here, and ordinarily, means a great deal more than quick responsive- 
ness to the voice of the transient majority, or at least of the vocal ma- 
jority. It may be that his fondness for the principle of aristocracy—and 
by that I think that he ordinarily intended to mean authority in the 
hands of the best, although he frequently confused this meaning of 
aristocracy with an hereditary system of privilege—predisposed him to 
favor a governmental system hedged about with restraints upon hasty 
and unconsidered action. But it is just as true that his aristocratic back- 
ground led him to dislike the materialism and the crudities of the Ameri- 
cans, although he was able to appreciate the merits of their political sys- 
tem in spite of his repugnance for many of their most evident 
characteristics. 

Tocqueville was not happy about the extent to which the ideas and 
actions of the Americans seemed to be dominated by mass feeling. Yet 
he was perceptive enough to discern the strongly individualistic flavor 
of American life? He it was who really coined the term “individualism,” 
for it was not so used in English until his first English translator adapted 
the word from Tocqueville’s individualisme. He was not sympathetic 
with many of the manifestations of individualism that he saw, but again 
his distaste did not prevent him from seeing and describing. I do not mean 
to suggest that his analysis of American individualism is a masterpiece 
of clarity and comprehensiveness. It seems to me both limited and con- 
fused in some important respects, but he did catch more than a glimpse 
of one of the most characteristic features of American life, and he supplied 
a name for it. 

Since 1893 the concept of individualism has, at least by historians and 
somewhat more recently by journalists and politicians, been often as- 
sociated with the frontier and with its best known interpreter, Frederick J. 
Turner. Two generations before Turner, while the frontier was very much 
an existing way of life, Tocqueville gave a remarkable cogent analysis 
of its place in American social and economic development. Since he 
traveled over a considerable portion of the frontier, in the Southwest as 
well as in the Northwest, he did not have to rely upon the chroniclers 
nor upon the stories of old men. His discussion of the factors which go 
to make up the concept “frontier” is less vague and altogether better 
balanced than that found in Turner’s brilliant, if romantic, essays. He 
had a keen appreciation of the opportunities made available by the vast 


2 Democracy in America, I, p. 270. 
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reaches of undeveloped lands and he had a clearer conception of the 
nature of frontier life. His discussion is, indeed, too nicely balanced and ' 
detached to become, as did Turner’s famous essay, the inspiration for 
countless historical writings and a good many political discourses. 
Turner’s over-emphasis was needed in order to make his generation of 
Americans realize how vast was the influence of factors which were already 
on the wane. Such exaggeration, coupled with a true poetic gift, made his 
the most fruitful of historical interpretations. But it is just as well for us 
today to see with Tocqueville the simple fact that the frontier did not have 
at all the effect in French Canada that it had in the northern part of the 
United States. He has often been criticized for knowing too little of the 
English background of American culture and institutions. In detail, he did 
lack this knowledge. But a realistic understanding of much that is in- 
volved in that inheritance is admirably expressed in his comparison of the 
several frontiers in North America: 

“T have met with men in New England who were on the point of leaving a 
country where they might have remained in easy circumstances, to seek their for- 
tune in the wilds. Not far from that region I found a French population in Canada, 
closely crowded on a narrow territory, although the same wilds were at hand; and 
while the emigrant from the United States purchased an extensive estate with the 
earnings of a short term of labor, the Canadian paid as much for land as he would 
have done in France. Thus Nature offers the solitudes of the New World to Euro- 
peans also; but they do not always know how to make use of her gifts. Other 
inhabitants of America have the same physical conditions of prosperity as the Anglo- 
Americans, but without their laws and their customs; and these people are miserable. 
The laws and customs of the Anglo-Americans are therefore that special and pre- 
dominant cause of their greatness which is the object of my inquiry.’ 


This comparison leads to the observation that one of the reasons for 
the distinction of Democracy in America is that it is written in some meas- 
ure as a study in comparative civilization. We do not have successive 
chapters on France, England, and America, but we have what is far 
more illuminating, a treatment of one set of institutions against the back- 
ground of intense interest in and very considerable knowledge of another 
system, and of a lesser but not merely bookish knowledge of England and 
some other European countries. He was thus able to achieve a perspec- 
tive, in the pictorial sense a depth to his canvas, that is almost impossible 
for him who knows one country only. 

An illustration of the way in which Tocqueville’s insight went even 
beyond his apparent knowledge of the facts ma` be given as concluding 
evidence of the book’s enduring quality. Though he was uninterested in 
and knew little about the industrial changes wh ch were transforming 
American life from an agrarian society.to one in good part industrial, 
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he perceived that the Americans were strongly inclined toward industrial 
pursuits and he foresaw the day of cheap mass production. And, as Pro- 
fessor Bradley well points out, Tocqueville gives an almost Marxian 
interpretation of industrial evolution a decad: before the Communist 
Manifesto, one that is at least the equal of Ma.x in penetration, if it is 
less notable for its exaggeration and for its evangelistic quality. The 
growth of manufacturing will, he predicted, produce a sharpness of class 
division exceeding that of preceding times. This division is marked, not by 
bonds of obligation, but by separation into employers and paid laborers. 
The object of the employers 


“is not to govern that population, but to use it, . . . the manufacturing aristocracy 
of our age first impoverishes and debases the men who serve it and then abandons 
them to be supported by the charity of the public... the manufacturing aris- 
tocracy which is growing up under our eyes is one of the harshest that ever existed 
in the world... the friends of democracy should keep their eyes anxiously fixed 
in this direction; for if ever a permanent inequality of conditions and aristocracy 
again penetrates into the world, it may be predicted that this is the gate which 
they will enter.’’! 


Except for this acute observation, Toequeville’s view of the social and 
economic structure is related almost entirely to conditions existing before 
the full impact of the technological revolution. He foresaw certain of the 
less happy consequences of that great change, but he supplied his times 
neither with a comprehensive description of life in the industrial age nor 
with a program for alleviating the evils which he predicted. But, if we 
may regret that he does not do more, we cannot refrain from recognizing 
how luminous was his portrait of the period he observed. A book which 
interpreted the nature and tendency of contemporary democracy as 
clearly and as searchingly as Tocqueville’s did a century ago would be 
one of the very greatest contributions any man could make to a world 
in doubt and indecision. In this year which marks the beginning of the 
atomic revolution it is more than ever apparent that science and tech- 
nology have outstripped, perhaps fatally, the science and art of politics. 
The present need is, in military terminology, strategic rather than tactical. 
We need not more surveys so much as an analysis of the situation in which 
the world finds itself—in terms of a general plan of campaign. Such a 
plan cannot be constructed save in terms of principles. An imitation of 
Democracy in America would be pointless. There have been many of 
those, nearly all of them failures, none of the first rank. What we require 
is a book which will do for our times what Tocqueville’s at least helped 
to do for his—indicate with clarity the direction and the general nature 
of the next step in social progress, 
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PROPOSED “VALLEY AUTHORITY” LEGISLATION 


WESLEY C. CLARK : 
Office of the Secretary, U. S. Department of the Interior 


Ten bills proposing the establishment of “valley authorities” compa- 
rable in some degree to the Tennessee Valley Authority are now before 
the Seventy-ninth Congress,! and it is likely that others of the sort will 
be introduced in this Congress or later ones. Whether any will be adopted 
during the present session is problematical, but it seems almost a cer- 
tainty that within a few years the regional authority idea which has re- 
ceived so much publicity as a result of the success of the TVA will be 
given further impetus by the enactment of additional valley authority 
laws. The end of the war and the consequent search for opportunities 
to cushion the shock of reconversion lend weight to this view. 

Since the debate over valley authorities seems in no danger of ending 
immediately, it should be fruitful to analyze the contents of the pending 
bills, to compare them with the act establishing the TVA, and to point 
out some of the issues involved. No attempt will be made to appraise the 
bills or to indicate conclusions as to their worth or lack of worth. 

The chief issues are, of course, whether any more valley authorities 
shall be established, and, if so, where. The range of thought on these 
issues is underlined by the diversity of the proposals. Two of the bills 
which are identical—S. 555? and H. R. 2203*—provide for the establish- 
ment of a Missouri Valley Authority.‘ Four more—S. 460,5 H. R. 2923,° 
and two more identical bills, S. 17167 and H. R. 5083°—would set up a 
Columbia River Authority. H. R. 2540° would establish an Ohio Valley 
Authority, and S. 737!° would provide a Savannah Valley Authority. H. R. 


1 An eleventh bill, H.R. 2548, introduced by Representative J. Percy Priest of 
Tennessee, would enlarge the area over which the TVA has jurisdiction by including 
the Cumberland Valley. . 

2 Introduced Feb. 15, 1945, by Senator James E. Murray of Montana. 

3 Introduced Feb. 15, 1945, by Representative John J. Cochran of Missouri. 

4 An amendment to S. 555 was introduced by Senator Edwin C. Johnson of 
Colorado on Apr. 23, 1945. The amendment would confine the jurisdiction of the 
authority to the Lower Missouri Valley, defined as “all parts of the drainage area 
of the Missouri which lie below the Platte River and east of the 98th meridian.” 

5 Introduced Feb. 5, 1945, by Senator Hugh B. Mitchell of Washington. 

€ Introduced Apr. 17, 1945, by Representative Walt Horan of Washington. 

7 Introduced Dec. 20, 1945, by Senator Hugh B. Mitchell of Washington. 

8 Introduced Dec. 20, 1945, by Representative Henry M. Jackson of Washing~ 
ton. : 
® Introduced Mar. 8, 1945, by Representative George H. Bender of Ohio. 

10 Introduced Mar. 14, 1945, by Senator Richard B. Russell of Georgia (for 
himself and Senator Burnet B. Maybank of South Carolina). 
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1824," titled “The Conservation Authorities Act,” would apportion the 
entire country among nine “conservation authorities” by enlarging the 
area over which the TVA has jurisdiction and by setting up eight new 
authorities—an Atlantic Seaboard Authority, a Great Lakes-Ohio Valley 
Authority, and Missouri Valley, Arkansas Valley, Southwestern, Colum- 
bia, California, and Colorado Authorities. A tenth bill, formulated by the 
Department of the Interior, and presented to the Congress at hearings 
before the Senate Commerce Committee, would establish a Missouri 
Valley Authority and would facilitate the establishment of other regional 
authorities,” 

These proposals raise numerous collateral issues, many of which hinge 
on the question of the degree to which the proposed authorities should be 
modeled on the Tennessee Valley Authority. This is true not only as 
to the powers proposed to be granted, but also in respect to the adminis- 
trative mechanisms through which such powers would be exercised. The 
law (Public—No. 17—78rd Cong., Ist Sess.) provides (Sec. 1) that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority shall be a corporation. The ten proposals 
now before Congress are in agreement on the proposition that future 
valley authorities shall be established as federal corporations. 

The TVA act provides (Sec. 2) that the corporation be administered 
by a board of directors, appointed for nine years by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The chairman is designated by the 
President, and the board of directors reports the activities of the corpora- 
tion directly to the President. The directors are paid $10,000 a year and 
are enjoined from engaging in other businesses and from having an interest 
in the fertilizer or power industries. They are also required to profess a 
belief in the wisdom and feasibility of the act. The only part of this 
section of the TVA act to which all the new proposals generally subscribe 
is that pertaining to the directors’ financial interests and belief in the 
act. Seven of the proposals—S. 555 (Sec. 3), H. R. 2203 (Sec. 3), H. R. 
2540 (Sec. 4), S. 460 (Sec. 3), S. 1716 (Sec. 4), H. R. 5083 (Sec. 4), and 
8. 737 (Sec. 3)—agree on three directors, appointed for nine years by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate, with the chairman 
selected by the President. H. R. 2923 (Sec. 2), which would set up a Co- 
lumbia Valley Authority, provides for administration by a board of five 
members appointed for seven years by the President—one member to 
be appointed from each of four states, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington, on recommendation of the governor of the state from which 


1 Introduced on Jan, 29, 1945, by Representative John E. Rankin of Missis- 
sippi. 

12 Filed with the Senate Commerce Committee on Apr. 18, 1945. 

13 H.R. 2540 (Sec. 4) prohibits members of the board from engaging in any other 
business, but does not prevent them from having an interest in such businesses. 
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appointed. The members are to select their own chairman. Presumably 
the members would be appointed with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, although the act specifically omits such a provision. H. R. 1824, 
the bill which would apportion the land area of the United States among 
nine different authorities, provides (Sec. 7B) for each of these authorities, 
with the exception of the TVA, to be administered by a single director 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate 
for a term of seven years. Under this bill (Sec. 4), the TVA would re- 
tain its present administrative arrangement headed by a board of three 
directors. The Interior Department proposal (Sec. 201) provides that 
each authority shall be directed by a single administrator, appointed for 
an indefinite term by the President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

As to salaries, S. 737 and H. R. 1824 provide that the directors should 
receive $10,000 a year, the same as the TVA directors now receive. The 
Interior Department proposal provides for a salary of $12,500 a year. 
The rest of the proposals call for $15,000 a year for each director. 

Whether these regional corporations shall be advised by “councils” 
composed of residents of the regions affected is one of the immediate 
issues confronting Congress. The TVA act contains no provision establish- 
ing such a council. Similarly, two of the bills now being considered, H. R. 
1824 and S. 737, do not set up advisory councils. But it is perhaps sig- 
nificant that eight of the ten bills provide for the establishment of ad- 
visory councils composed of people in the regions covered by the proposed 
authority or authorities. The identical Missouri Authority bills, 5. 555 
and H. R. 2203, provide (Sec. 6) for an advisory committee “which shall 
act in an advisory and consultative capacity upon such matters of broad 
policy as may be referred to it... .’’ The committee would also receive 
the annual report of the board of directors of the MVA and transmit it 
to the President. The advisory committee would consist of 17 persons, 
the heads of the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, Justice, and War 
Departments, the Federal Security Agency, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, and nine 
persons resident in the area—three selected to represent agriculture, three 
selected to represent labor, and three to represent commerce. These 
nine would be chosen by the President. The Interior Department bill, 
which also provides for a MVA, would set up (Sec. 302) an advisory coun- 
cil of 15 members, one each from Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming, ap- 
pointed by the President after consultation with the governors of these 
states, and four other members. H. R. 2540, which would establish an 
Ohio Valley Authority, has the same provisions (Sec. 6) for an advisory 
committee as 5. 555 and H. R. 2203, except that the head of the Federal 
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Power Commission is left off. S. 460, which would establish a Columbia 
Valley Codperative Authority, provides (Sec. 4) for the establishment 
of an advisory council to advise and consult with the board of directors 
of the authority. The council would be composed of seven members— 
three selected by the President from the region and the others selected 
by the governors of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington. Specific 
provision for an advisory council is omitted from the second Columbia 
Valley Authority bill introduced by Senator Mitchell, S. 1716, but this 
bill (Sec. 5) and its companion bill in the House, H. R. 5083, authorize 
the Columbia Valley Authority to form so-called “industry” committees 
in each of the fields of activity in which it engages. Personnel of these 
committees would be drawn from labor, industry, agriculture, and 
federal, state, and local government. 

The most elaborate proposal for an advisory council is that found in 
H. R. 2923, which also would establish a Columbia Valley Authority. 
Section 3 of this bill proposes a Columbia Valley advisory council of 33 
members composed of the governors of Idaho, Oregon, Montana, and 
Washington plus the seven members of a Columbia Basin Commission, 
which, it is suggested, each of the four states should create. The thirty- 
third member of the council would be the director of conservation and 
development of the state of Wyoming. This bill stresses the advisory and 
consultative functions of the board more than any of the other proposals. 
For instance, the bill states that the council should “regularly advise and 
consult with the board of directors.” Further, all proposals made by the 
board of directors of the authority would have to be submitted to the 
advisory council for the determination of its views before being submitted 
to the President and Congress. Again (Sec. 7a3), the corporation is en- 
joined, in the performance of its duty, to recognize and utilize to the 
fullest possible extent the advice and coöperation of the advisory council. 

That there maybe a problem in coérdinating the programs and activi- 
ties of the proposed authorities in the national interest is anticipated by 
three of the ten proposals, The rest follow the pattern of the Tennessee 
Valley Act, which, since it established the first and only valley authority in 
the country, contained ‘no reference to the problem of coérdinating the 
work of the TVA with that of other authorities. H. R. 1824, the bill which 
would blanket the country with river authorities, provides (Sec. 6a) that 
the President shall supervise the integration and coérdination of the au- 
thorities which would be established. To aid him, the President might con- 
sult with a “council” composed of one director from each authority, the 
director of the Bureau of the Budget, and the chairman of the National 
Resources Committee (sic). S. 460 provides (Sec. 5) for a National 


1 The office of Representative Rankin (the author of this bill) states that the 
reference to the National Resources Committee was inadvertently put in the bill 
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River Basin Development Board to review and codrdinate the plans and 
programs of the Columbia Valley Authority with those of other authori- 
ties to be established, and with other establishments of the federal gov- 
ernment. The board would be composed of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Chief of the Engineers of the War 
Department, the chairmen of the board of directors of the TVA and the 
CVA, and the chief executive officers of any other regional authorities 
created. The bill also authorizes the chairman of the National River 
Basin Development Board (the Secretary of the Interior) to direct and 
supervise the activities of the corporation, to insure the effectuation of 
national policies and conformity of regional plans with those of other 
agencies having related functions in the region, and finally to receive and 
transmit reports from the corporation to Congress and to the President. 
The Interior Department proposal (Sec. 201) gives directly to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior the same powers of codrdination and supervision over 
the proposed authorities that he would exercise under S. 460 as chairman 
of the National River Basin Development Board. This proposal also 
sets up (Sec. 3) such a River Basin Development Board, whose duties, 
in addition to reviewing and reporting to the President the recommenda- 
tions of the regional authorities, would include inventorying the natural 
wealth of the nation and preparing a program to develop and conserve 
this wealth. In this respect, the Interior Department proposal would 
seem to revive the National Resources Planning Board. 

With two exceptions (H. R. 2540 and H. R. 1824), the bills recognize 
the fact that regional authorities are arms of the federal government and 
exempt from local taxation, and take notice of the possibility that the 
operations of the proposed authorities might be of such magnitude as to 
disrupt the tax structure of the regions in which it is proposed to locate 
them. In this the bills follow the general pattern laid down in the TVA 
act (Sec. 13), although they differ in some respects. H. R. 2203 and §. 
555 require (Sec. 18) the authority to pay five per cent of the gross pro- 
ceeds of its power sales to the states in which it is located and to ap- 
portion the funds among the states in proportion to the value of the 
property owned by the corporation in the respective states. No provision 
requires the states to channel the money to the local governments. Some- 
what similar provisions are to be found in S. 737, although this bill pro- 
vides (Sec. 14) that the payments in lieu of taxes shall be what the cor- 
poration deems fair, but in no event less than five per cent or more than 
ten per cent of the gross proceeds from power sales. The Interior Depart- 





by the legislative draftsmen as the result of using an earlier bill as a model, and that 
when and if the bill is considered it will be amended to omit reference to that 


“committee.” 
1 Abolished by Congress as of Jan. 1, 1944 (57 Stat. 169; 5 U.S.C. 133t note). 
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ment bill (Sec. 215) pre “es for a complex system by which each state 
and its political subdivi ‘ould receive payments from the authority 
equal to the amounts lo | 'nability to levy real, personal, or business 
taxes on property held b, ‘ederal government. H. R. 2923 (See. 19), 
S. 460 (Sec. 25), S. 1716... 18), and H. R. 5083 (Sec. 23) also contain 
tin lieu” provisions under which local and state governments would re- 
ceive almost precisely what they would lose in taxes by the establishment 
of a Columbia Valley Authority. The provisions require that payments 
go not only to the state, but directly to the political subdivisions which 
have lost taxables by the establishment of the authority. 

Different concepts of the degree of accountability owed by an authority 
to Congress are contained in the eight proposals. All of the bills require 
that each authority submit to an annual audit by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, the watchdog set up by the legislative branch 
of the government. Following the TVA pattern set forth in Sec. 23 of 
that act, H. R. 1824 (Sec. 7a) provides that the President shall submit 
any plans for the development of the conservation authorities to Congress 
with his recommendations. S. 555 and H. R. 2203 (Sec. 1le) provide that 
any recommendations for the development of the Missouri Valley shall 
be submitted to both houses of Congress, and that they shall have 120 
days to consider them. If such recommendations are not disapproved by 
concurrent resolution, they shall be considered effective. A similar pro- 
vision (Sec. 8) is found in S. 1716 and H. R. 5088, and H. R. 2540 (Sec. 
Ile) has the same provision with respect to the Ohio Valley. S. 460 (Sec. 
9d) provides that recommendations for the Columbia Valley “shall be 
reviewed by the Columbia Valley advisory council and its report shall 
be forwarded to the President and Congress together with such plans 
and recommendations.” If not disapproved by Congress by joint resolu- 
tion within four legislative months, the recommendations are to be 
deemed effective. H. R. 2923 (Sec. 4) not only has a four-month legis- 
lative waiting period, but also requires (Sec. 3i) that the advisory coun- 
cil shall have at least three months to present its view on the proposed 
recommendations before they go to Congress. 8. 737 omits reference to 
the way in which the recommendations of the authority shall be approved, 
and presumably in this case the authority would have to go before Con- 
gress itself and secure authorization for any plans which it had for the 
development of the Savannah Valley. The Interior Department proposal 
(Sec. 203f) provides that no dams “shall be deemed authorized without 
specific approval by the Congress.” 

But the fact that procedures are established by which the recommenda- 
tions of the various authorities may be approved ‘by Congress does not 
necessarily provide the funds whereby these recommendations may be 
put into effect. The proposal whose financial provisions bear the closest 
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resemblance to the TVA act is S. 737, which provides (Sec. 6) that the 
corporation, after deducting the cost of doing business and an amount 
deemed by the board to be necessary to withhold as operating capital, 
shall turn over its net proceeds to the United States Treasury. This pro- 
vision does not apply to the funds which it may receive under its authori- 
zation (Sec. 12a) to issue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, up to 50 million dollars in revenue bonds in order to construct or 
acquire any facility needed. This act (Sec. 6) also provides that additional 
appropriations shall be made in accordance with the provisions of the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 20). The TVA act (Sec. 26) 
provides for a continuing fund of $1,000,000 for emergency expenses, 
and also provides that the corporation may keep what it deems neces- 
sary for operating expenses. The rest of its proceeds are turned over to 
the Treasury. The TVA has had several authorizations to issue bonds in 
specific amounts and for specific purposes. S. 555, H. R. 2208, and H. R., 
2540 omit any provision for the issuance of revenue bonds, but other- 
wise all (Sec. 8) contain much the same financial provisions. S. 460, 
with generally the same provisions (Sec. 2), also authorizes the issuance 
of revenue bonds to acquire power distribution systems. The same is 
true of S. 1716 and H. R. 5083. H. R. 1284 (Sec. 28) provides that all 
receipts from each authority shall be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States, except that a continuing fund not to exceed $500,000 
shall be set up in the Treasury to defray operating costs of each authority. 
H. R. 2923 provides (Sec. 18) that the corporation may keep all of the 
funds derived from the sale of power and water and from other activities, 
and that any other appropriations needed shall be made in accordance 
. with the Budget and Accounting Act. The corporation (Sec. 17), with the 
advice and consent of the advisory council, is authorized to issue revenue 
bonds to carry out such recommendations as it may make to carry out 
the purposes of the act. The Interior Department proposal (Sec. 214a) 
provides that all funds derived by the corporation from its operations 
shall be paid into the Treasury at the end of each calendar year, with 
the exception that it may withhold whatever it deems necessary as oper- 
ating capital. Such other funds as it needs would have to be provided 
by appropriations made in accordance with the Budget and Accounting 
Act. The Interior Department proposal also has a proviso that where the 
corporation has the custody of property belonging to the United States, 
the net proceeds other than those derived from the sale of electrical energy 
shall be distributed as required by executive order, or agreement at the 
time of the transfer of the said properties to the corporation. This pro- 
vision is designed to protect the Indians in their treaty rights. 

Like the TVA, seven of the bills would require the proposed authori- 
ties to conform to the uniform system of accounting for public utilities 
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prescribed by the Federal Power Commission. These bills are: S. 460 
(Sec. 14d), S. 555 and H. R. 2208 (Sec. 17e), S. 737 (Sec. 13c), S. 1716 
(Sec. 14d), and H. R. 5083 (Sec. 14d), and the Interior Department 
proposal (Sec. 214e). 

In general, the proposals would give the authorities power to cope with 
problems of flood control, navigation, water power, reclamation, stream 
pollution, conservation, soil erosion, and agriculture. The exceptions to 
this are H. R. 2540, which makes no provision for the manufacture or 
sale of electric power, and 8. 737, which has no specific reclamation pro- 
visions. Four of the bills, S. 555 and H. R. 2208, H.R. 2540, and the In- 
terior Department proposal, would authorize the authorities to integrate 
the disposal and use of surplus war plants into over-all recommendations 
in connection with valley development. 

So far as the disposition of electric power is concerned, there are four 
points of variance: (1) whether an authority should have the power to 
sell electricity at wholesale and retail; (2) whether the authority should 
have the power to assist purchasers, actual or potential, in acquiring 
or operating distribution systems; (3) whether any limits should be placed 
on the authorities’ power to take over local distribution systems; and (4) 
what kind of limitations should be placed on the rates at which electric 
power produced by an authority might be sold. Eight of the proposals 
authorize the authorities to sell power at wholesale or retail. These are: 
H. R. 1824, H. R. 2928, S. 555 and H. R. 2208, S. 460, S. 1716, H. R. 5083, 
and S. 737. The Interior Department proposal provides that power shall 
be sold only at wholesale. H. R. 1824 is the only bill which does not au- 
thorize the authorities to assist actual or potential purchasers in the 
operation or acquisition of distributing systems. H. R. 2923 is the only 
proposal which would forbid the authorities to take over local systems if 
the local authorities object. S. 555 and H. R. 2208, S. 460, and S. 737 
contain no specific provisions that power bought at wholesale from the 
authorities be sold at reasonable and non-discriminatory rates to the 
ultimate consumer. 

The largest difference between the original TVA act and the proposals 
now before Congress is the emphasis in the new proposals upon the use 
of water, not for the generation of electric power, but for reclamation and 
irrigation. S. 555 has a long section (No. 13) devoted to the way that 
water shall be used for irrigation projects, and surrounds this use with 
many limitations concerning the size of the farms which may be so 
irrigated, the procedures for the disposal of public lands, and the condi- 
tions under which the government is to be reimbursed. This same em- 
phasis on the use of water to make arid lands fruitful is found in the 
Interior Department bill, again in the Columbia Valley authority bills 
introduced by Senator Mitchell, Representative Jackson, and Repre- 
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sentative Horan, in the Ohio Valley bill by Representative Bender, and 
in the other bills to a lesser extent. The Interior Department proposal 
is the only one which, by its provisions, points up the fact that authori- 
ties established in the West would have jurisdiction over areas which 
the United States has, by treaty, reserved to the Indians. That there 
must be some provision made in valley authority acts for the questions 
raised by irrigation and reclamation, by the use of public lands, and by 
the Indian reservations within the areas proposed to be allotted among 
these authorities, is, however, hardly an issue. 

The emphasis in this article on points of difference should not be per- 
mitted to cloud the fact that in many areas the proposals for new valley 
authorities follow the TVA pattern with a great deal of fidelity. For in- 
stance, the provisions regarding employees of the proposed corporations 
are taken almost word for word from the provisions of the TVA act. 
These provide that persons may be employed without reference to the 
U. S. Civil Service Act, but that the corporation may set up its own 
civil service system if it wishes. 

In summary, it may be said that the proposals indicate that there are 
questions which still remain open despite the success of TVA. These 
would seem to include: (1) Should the proposed authorities be adminis- 
tered by a single administrator or by a multiple member board?; (2) 
Should the activities of the various authorities be coérdinated and super- 
vised, and, if so, by whom?; (8) To what degree, if any, should the pro- 
posed authorities be compelled to consult and advise with “local”? ad- 
visory councils?; (4) Should the authorities make payments in lieu of 
taxes to the states and the local divisions of government and, if so, to 
whom and how much?; (5) To what extent should the proposed authorities 
be accountable to Congress?; (6) To what extent shall the proposed au- 
thorities be financially independent of Congress?; and (7) Should the 
authorities engage in the retail distribution and sale of power? 


CIVIL LIBERTY AFTER THE WAR 


LINDEN A. MANDER 
University of Washington 


In his presidential address delivered before the American Political 
Science Association in January, 1944, Professor Robert E. Cushman set 
forth clearly and convincingly the dilemma which confronts contemporary 
democratic nations. If they suppress discussion out of fear of fifth column 
and other subversive elements, democracy may perish from within, since 
constructive critical forces will in all probability be suppressed along with 
the elements of danger and dissatisfaction. If they permit freedom of dis- 
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cussion and propaganda, those hostile to democracy may use freedom of 
speech to gain control of the democratic processes for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the very democracy which has permitted them to ride to power. 

The world has seen this process at work both in Spain and in Germany, 
where the abuse of parliamentary immunity helped to hasten the over- 
throw of free peoples. And this type of danger will face the democracies 
after the present war at a time when emotional attitudes will be marked 
by greater intolerance. The danger may possibly come from those who 
desire internal reaction, from those who are members of fifth column 
. groups, or possibly from a combination of both; for in an age of confused 
purposes national groups willing to link themselves with foreign elements 
for the forcible suppression of parties and groups of which they disapprove 
have come to be not uncommon. 

The thesis of the present paper is that the dilemma ably presented by 
Professor Cushman cannot be resolved other than within a sound frame- 
work of international government; that democracy will be unable to 
maintain civil liberties within nations acting as separate units of defense; 
and that the fundamental reason for this is that modern technology has 
made the central problem of modern nations that of military security. 
The world has drawn closer together and war has increasingly developed 
into total war. At the same time, internal and international economic ar- 
rangements have become much more complex, so that even in peace greater 
regulation and readjustment are necessary in order to harmonize diver- 
gent interests, But the task of reinterpreting liberty in a mechanized age, 
difficult in the extreme, has become intensified almost beyond measure by 
the demands and ramifications of modern war. 

How does modern war affect the question of civil liberties? By the very 
fact that ideas are weapons. It is true that in the past ideas have had this 
attribute, that Christianity, for example, has helped to dissolve native 
customs in lands which it has invaded, and modern science has tended in 
the same direction. But this dissolving tendency was incidental to the 
clash of culture, whereas today ideas are deliberately used as part of the 
war process. Hitler has said that shooting begins at the eleventh hour, and 
one does not need at this point to bring forward in detail the great mass of 
evidence to show the way in which the Nazis used propaganda before and 
during the war. l 

The importance of propaganda for the matter of civil liberty cannot be 
over-estimated, and it is submitted that its growing use in international 
relations cannot easily be reconciled with the traditional assumption that 
ideas are primarily instruments of truth and means of self-realization. For 
in an age of great crisis and world war the main task of a government is to 
deceive the enemy rather than to enlighten its own people; it is more im- 
portant not to tell the truth to one’s own people if telling it would reveal 
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information of military value to the enemy. Now since the area of vital 
information tends to become wider, the area of free discussion and of gov- 
ernment accountability correspondingly diminishes, owing to inaccessi- 
bility of the information necessary to form an adequate judgment.! 

Democracy, therefore, is in a very perilous position if telling the truth 
will do it more harm than good; for a great danger exists that officials will 
be inadequately checked; and an inadequate check upon officials, as 
history all too clearly reveals, involves a danger to popular liberties. More- 
over, the continued use of utterances by public statesmen to deceive the 
enemy will gradually tend to bring a loss of faith in public pronounce- 
ments, and the skepticism which will result will constitute a danger to 
democracy; for civil liberties involve a high degree of mutual trust and 
confidence. If these qualities disappear, morale breaks down and the way 
is opened to serious decline, with internal party and group suspicions and 
fears growing apace. 

If the United Nations cannot build a strong system of international 
organization so as to insure the peace, they probably will begin an arma- 
ment rivalry as did the victorious Allies after the last war. This time, 
however, the armaments race will not be confined, as it largely was then, 


1n his March 26, 1944, broadcast, Mr. Churchill told the British people that 
they must expect a number of false alarms which, he said, would be designed to mis~ 
lead the enemy. At what point does this necessary deception of a people by the 
government for the people’s good merge into something very different? Elsewhere 
I have put the matter in the following words: “Who in the present war can separate 
the necessary arbitrariness of governments for urgent military reasons from the 
type of executive arbitrariness against which Anglo-Saxon countries have fought for 
centuries and against which they have erected the careful legal procedures known 
especially to and valued by the legal profession? If today an objection is raised 
against some official action, the reply is made that the action is dictated by military 
necessity. If people suspect that there has been unjustified encroachment or ineffi- 
ciency in one of the government services, they find it difficult to obtain full informa- 
tion because the government will say that the publication of information will be 
of more value to the enemy than it will be to its own democracy. Who shall judge 
whether this explanation is true? Thus democracy runs the risk of a progressively 
diminishing control over its officials; for uncontrolled power is alleged to be necessary 
to wage war, but uncontrolled power is very difficult to reconcile with the institu- 
tions of law which have been so carefully built up over the centuries. One may fairly 
conclude therefore that in the conduct of the present war lie many dangers to free 
institutions and that certain bureaucratic top-heaviness and habits may well per- 
sist, and that if the growing impact of international affairs upon national affairs 
continues in a war world we may expect to see an expanding area of official discretion 
under cover of military necessity or reasons of state. If we are to reverse this 
tendency we must constitutionalize what has traditionally been called foreign 
relations; otherwise the constitutionalism of domestic life will be swallowed up in 
the crisis government resulting from international instability.” L. A. Mander, ‘“Na- 
tional Law and International Order,” Washington Law Review and State Bar Jour- 
nal, Vol. 19, p. 74 (Apr., 1944). 
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to armies and navies and air forces. We have learned too much in the 
meantime, and the propaganda machines will be thrown into high gear 
one against the other. If we look at the situation before 1939 and compare 
it with that before 1914, we cannot help being struck by the fact that 
Englishmen thirty years ago were thinking in terms of cricket and not of 
war; whereas in 1939 the general public of all countries, including our own, 
had long been familiar with the fact of crisis, and Hitler’s methods of 
weakening the enemy by confusing judgment had played their brilliant 
though diabolical part. We shall find that if the world is committed to this 
type of armament race, the poison of propaganda will affect all conditions 
and institutions within democracy. 

Take, for example, the universities. Will it be possible to engage in the 
international exchange of students and faculty if we cannot be sure of the 
good faith of visiting students and professors? Did not the Nazis use the 
cloak of intellectual coöperation to bring Abetz and his so-called students 
to Paris? Can there be much of any interchange of scientific information 
if such interchange will be used primarily for military, and only inciden- 
tally for welfare, purposes? We know that in Institute of Pacific Relations 
conferences several years before Pearl Harbor, some Japanese participants 
manifested an unusual interest in the resources of certain parts of the 
Pacific. Looking back, who can be blamed for doubting their motives? 

A former faculty colleague who went to Greece in 1938 in order to carry 
on research at Athens gave up the attempt since she found that the insti- 
tutions of learning were becoming little more than centers of political in- 
trigue by national spies masquerading as scholars interested in academic 
pursuits. Even refugees were utilized for fifth column work; and at least 
one, to the writer’s knowledge, was arrested on the day of Pearl 
Harbor. 

After the next peace we may expect to see international coöperation for 
intellectual research and exchange of students considerably limited if the 
balance of power struggle is resumed. Why exchange information which 
may prove more valuable to potential enemies than to ourselves? One 
of my colleagues has seriously urged that students now engaged in study- 
ing postwar international coöperation are rendering the United States a 
disservice; for they should be studying methods of increasing the military 
strength of this country. The increasing emphasis on military education 
of civilians (an emphasis applauded by Edward Meade Earle and Walter 
Lippmann) may be viewed from two sharply contrasting and perhaps ir- 
reconcilable viewpoints: if power politics is to dominate, they are right; 
if not, what they suggest may be dangerous. 

The question goes deeper than this. From regarding international intel- 
lectual exchange and inquiry as dangerous, it may be an easy step to re- 
garding any questioning of the need of increased armaments as disloyal; 
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and that, in turn, may lead to the charge that any examination of broader 
principles of government may lead to heresy. What of Mr. Justice Holmes’s 
“Value of Outrageous Hypotheses”? Will these be regarded as bold intui- 
tions in the realm of discovery, or as Machiavellian methods of provoking 
dissension and doubt? The relation of church to state, an age-old problem 
of the first magnitude, may well come to be regarded as beyond discus- 
sion. Why should the church preach the brotherhood of man if power 
politics is to reign supreme? For such preaching might weaken national 
morale. Today, conscientious objectors are well-treated on the whole, but 
this comparative tolerance remains possible because there are compara- 
tively few of them. Let the international rivalry continue to grow more 
intense and religious tolerance may well disappear. The very advocacy of 
world fellowship, attempts to promote the ecumenical movement, may 
lessen the national will to fight. Thus, religion at its best may be opposed 
for reasons of military necessity. On the other hand, religion itself may 
undergo transformation at the hands of unscrupulous people; for it pro- 
vides one of the most powerful agencies of good and of evil. There is no 
need of introducing historical examples of the part played by religion in 
international struggles. Fodor has described the Nazi infiltration into the 
Oxford Movement of Holland, and on May 25 of last year the press car- 
ried news that Mrs. Theresa Behrens, German-American secretary of the 
International Center of the Detroit Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, had been sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment for conspiring to 
violate the Wartime Espionage Act. The menace of ignorant religion ap- 
pears in startling intensity in the Detroit race riots. One learns with dis- 
may that emotional fundamentalist preachers raise the passions of mass- 
minded people. Is it without significance that Rev. Gerald Smith, ex-lieu- 
tenant of the late Huey Long, brought out in April, 1942, a periodical 
called The Cross and the Flag, the slogan of which was “Christ First in 
America”? Earl Brown writes that three men—Coughlin, Norris, and 
Smith—are the best known of the Detroit religious-political demagogues, 
but “that there are thousands of others,” and that there “is a connection 
between the apocalyptic doctrine of these sects and religious and racial 
intolerance.” 

This last point illustrates the truth that many things which constitute a 
threat to democracy may appear to be purely internal matters, with no 
international implications. Race prejudice may seem only a national 
problem. In reality, it has tremendous significance for our foreign rela- 
tions and national security. Pearl Buck and others have convincingly 
shown that the Japanese made telling use of race discrimination and race 
riots in this country to inculcate by means of the radio the idea that Amer- 
ica was fighting the recent war for the maintenance of white supremacy, 
and reports received from the Far East suggest that the enemy efforts in 
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this field have been far from unsuccessful.? It logically follows that those 
bent upon weakening American institutions will carry on all kinds of ac- 
tivities designed to set group against group. Dr. Buell Gallagher, in Seat- 
tle, publicly charged certain sinister groups which he mentioned by name 
with setting whites against Japanese (picturing what would happen if 
the American-Japanese returned to the West Coast), Japanese against 
Jews (“the Jews are taking over your business prospects”), the Jews 
against the Negroes, and the Negroes against the Jews. There is reason to 
believe that responsible authorities suspect that the mounting tide of 
anti-semitism in essential industries is, in part at least, traceable to ‘‘pro- 
fessional saboteurs.” The natural sectionalism and localism of American 
politics can be seriously intensified by skillful use of race prejudice. Not 
only that; at a time when the colored peoples of the world are growing 
more conscious of their rights and are demanding a lessening of discrimina- 
tion and acceptance of the principle of race equality, and may be united 
only in resentment against the white man’s imperialism, we are weakening 
our national unity by these racial divisions.* True, some of these have 


2 L. A. Mander, op. cit., pp. 77-78. I wonder if many people appreciate how 
organization for total war has affected the civil rights of citizens; and yet surely 
the evidence before us needs no elaboration. The American-born Japanese citizens 
of the West Coast, many of them loyal beyond question, have been compulsorily 
shifted from their homes, have suffered economic loss, and face the prospect that, 
owing to the growth of race prejudice, they may not be permitted to resume their 
normal life on the West Coast. We may indeed have created a second class of 
American citizenship. No one, I think, would deny the military factors involved in 
shifting the population (though whether the move was undertaken primarily to 
prevent sabotage or primarily to protect the Japanese themselves may be open to 
question). What has happened to the American Japanese may happen to others, 
for owing to the ingenious and multifarious methods now possible in total war, every 
person belonging to a minority group may be a potential enemy, and thus those 
with “double loyalties” may find themselves in a tragic and impossible position. . . . 
The United States comprises one of the most imposing collections of minorities under 
one government in the history of humankind, but the position of minorities in their 
civil, cultural, religious, and legal relations tends to become worse because of the 
need of taking no chances in an age of war and the consequent redoubled surveil- 
lance over such minorities. Stern action toward and persecution of minorities, how- 
ever, has seriously affected the spiritual and political unity of many a country and 
produced disastrous results, as the history of Austria-Hungary and of Turkey has 
clearly shown. 

3 Carey McWilliams, Prejudice; Japanese-Americans (1944), presents documen- 
tary evidence of a conclusive nature to show that anti-Japanese groups on the West 
Coast, and particularly in California, used the international situation to indulge 
their race prejudices against Japanese-American citizens and to demand their re- 
moval from the West Coast areas. 

4 As a member of the Mayor’s Civic Unity Committee of Seattle, the writer has 
had opportunity to see something of the problems arising out of discrimination 
practiced against Negroes, particularly those who migrated into the war in- 
dustries. 
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been merely intranational prejudices for many years, but now they are 
fertile ground for the enemies of democracy. 

We must uphold government by correcting its weaknesses, but we must 
not permit it to be weakened by subtly created distrust of the government 
per se, of the whole fabric of democracy. Several years ago, the play “Of 
Thee I Sing” proved popular in the United States. In times of security, 
humorous criticism might well pass. But is it not possible that such meth- 
ods might be utilized by those whose purposes lie in other directions? 
Thus the dilemma appears again: if no criticism is permitted, liberty will 
be endangered by the growth of irresponsible official power; if criticism is 
permitted, sinister forces may distort it to destructive ends. 

The reason why it will be increasingly difficult to make the democratic 
processes work in a democracy if international power politics resumes its 
sway unchecked must be examined more closely. Hitherto we have as- 
sumed that the basic motives of parties and party members, for example, 
have been to remedy defects or to gain control of government in order to 
put alternative policies into operation—policies which, however, would be 
fundamentally consistent with constitutionalism. That assumption can 
no-longer be made, for the framework of political reference has now basi- 
cally changed. ( 

The pendulum swings more violently and widely; political opponents 
are increasingly labeling each other “fascist” and “communist.” A gen- 
eration ago, such was not the case. Political debate, however bitter, did 
not involve charges of being in the pay of foreigners, serving fifth-column 
agencies, threatening the security and even existence of the American 
nation. Perhaps very early in the Republic such attitudes entered into 
the debates between Federalists and Republicans. But after that time, 
until very recently, domestic politics involved essentially only domestic 
‘Gdeologies.”” Now rumor follows rumor and charge brings forth counter- 
charge. 

As so much more is at stake than in former years, in the nation’s exist- 
ence, fears will more readily mount, and such fears will be exploited by 
the trained saboteurs. Loss of faith in generally accepted ends will come 
at a time when the philosophy of democracy has suffered a marked loss of 
clarity and enthusiasm. Under these circumstances, how shall “The 
Wave of the Future” or “The Managerial Revolution,” for example, be 
estimated? Without question, the ideals of democracy have run shallow, 
and critical analysis and lofty example are urgently needed. But critical 
analysis can be destructive as well as constructive; it may not be easy to 
distinguish between destroying illusions and undermining faith; and we - 
have already seen how certain leaders, by over-simplifying issues, have 
done appalling damage to democracy in the name of promising. deliver- 
ance. 
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If Great Britain, China, the Soviet Union, and the United States fail tO 
lead in maintaining a closely knit United Nations, we may expect to find 
the following forces at work: renewal of Nazi and Fascist propaganda in 
order to retrieve as much as possible; intensification of race prejudice, in- 
asmuch as the hatred against the Japanese can quite easily be switched 
against any other colored people (as the Chinese are well aware); a rebirth 
of Communist propaganda, since the Soviet Union, which dissolved the 
Comintern while the Allies fought side by side, will readily be able to use 
the philosophy of Communism and former techniques of the Comintern to 
aid it in its power politics. 

Trade unions are now attempting to improve working conditions in 
wartime,! for they fear that if they wait until the war is over they will 
have lost their opportunity. But a two-fold reaction results. First, the 
unions find themselves in a favorable bargaining position. Labor is 
desperately needed for the efficient conduct of the war, and union leaders 
can plead that social security and full employment definitely constitute 
one of the major objectives of the war; on the other hand, not an incon- 
siderable section of the public feels deep resentment against those who 
seem to take advantage of a national crisis for selfish purposes while 
thousands of men face death on land, on sea, and in the air. That this situ- 
ation contains elements of danger is clear from a passage written by Pro- 
fessor G. W. Allport,of Harvard University,in a foreword to the pamphlet 
entitled A B C’s of Scapegoating. Professor Allport writes: “Our mixed 
population provides fertile soil for prejudice and seapegoating; and the 
strains and irritations of wartime, combined with the confusion of thought 
that occurs in times like these, augment the difficulty. A public opinion 
poll revealed that eighty-five per cent of our population accuses one or 
more of the following groups of profiting selfishly from the war: farmers, 
Negroes, Jews, foreign-born, Protestants, Catholics, businessmen, labor- 
leaders, wealthy people. The seeds of suspicion are already sown. In most 
of our minds, one special group of our fellow Americans is singled out for 
blame. In place of a sense of national unity, most of us have a feeling of 
distrust, if not actual hostility. In the list, the groups most frequently 
accused are labor-leaders and Jews—precisely the Nazi pattern of slander 
and attack.” l 

Under these circumstances, we may readily imagine that an overheated 
public opinion could easily become the victim of skilful manipulation 
after the war. If the division between capital and labor should again be- 
come bitter, a serious reaction might result even within a domestie situa- 
tion uncomplicated by foreign dangers, and it might be increasingly diffi- 
cult for the unions to maintain the gains which they have so painfully 


1 The war was still in progress when this article was written. MAN. ED. 
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achieved. If international rivalry should take on an accelerated tempo 
(and who can doubt that it will do so in the absence of an adequate inter- 
national organization?), strikes will become as dangerous to national se- 
curity as they have been in wartime. In the midst of rumors, the traitors 
within our midst may mingle their voices with those of the domestic re- 
actionaries, making the latter serve the purpose of weakening the nation. 
So will Gresham's law apply to civil liberties—the worse will drive out 
the better. 

And if capital and labor become alienated, and the United States and 
the Soviet Union drift apart, what more natural than that the class war 
slogans will appear on all sides? Distrust of the Soviet Union and of the 
labor movement could be readily mixed in skilful proportions. Not only 
would Communists secretly stir up hatred of capitalists; the hidden- Nazis 
would do the same—resuming a technique of which they have acquired a 
subtle mastery. And worse still, they would stir up hatred against labor 
and the Marxists (for the two will be identified); for the aim would be to 
create suspicion, confusion, and distrust. And “our mixed populations” 
will provide fertile soil for this ruthless kind of undermining activities. 
Thus it is by no means clear that collective bargaining will be able to sur- 
vive a world in which intolerance and national fears shall have mounted. 
The quality of democratic differences will have deteriorated, and it is 
upon the maintenance of an adequate quality of differences that the sur- 
vival of democracy and civil liberty depends. Without differences, we have 
despotism; with differences of a low-minded character, we become a mass 
of quarrelsome groups, each concerned with its restricted view of its 
“liberties,” indifferent to the general liberty of all upon which rests the 
continual enjoyment of the particular liberties of each. 

Someone has said that if democracy is overthrown, it will be in the name 
of democracy. That is, demagogic leadership will present specious and glit- 
tering hopes; it will picture over-simple causes; it will appeal to deep- 
seated irrational tendencies; it will confuse issues; and sober judgment 
will be overwhelmed by passions which have been sedulously cultivated 
by disaffected and fanatical people. Professor Allport has written: “In or- 
dinary times the resiliency of democracy is so great that mixed populations 
manage to live side by side peacefully enough, even though minor frictions 
and prejudices exist. Our peril today lies in the fact that our pet preju- 
dices, combined with our tendency to fix the blame for our woes upon 
others, may break over into irrational, degenerative scapegoating, de- 
structive of our chancés to win a victory for democracy and a lasting peace 
of equality and opportunity for all men. Since we are speaking of what is 
unquestionably the weakest spot in our national morale, of a cancer that 
must be controlled before it kills, we cannot afford the luxury of opti- 
mism. True, the picture is blacker in wartime simply because the burden of 
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frustration and unconscious guilt is greater than usual. Come peace, and 
we may return to our somewhat uneasy codrdination of racial groups. 
But the war is not yet over, and when peace returns we have no guarantee 
that the psychological and environmental causes of scapegoating will be 
lessened.” 

The picture is not a promising one. The editor of The Economist may 
well be right in asserting that a complicated mechanical age lends itself 
more readily to dictatorship than to the achievement and maintenance of 
democracy. But the picture is also not hopeless. There are things which 
can be done. And the first, it seems to me, is to realize that democracies 
as sovereign states are so vulnerable that they cannot hope to survive as 
sovereign states, for reasons that I have given. What must be done is to 
make democracy safe for differences, to find a method of separating the 
constructive from the destructive aspects of criticism; for criticism we 
must have. What broad principle shall we adopt? The answer is clear: 
prevent ideas from becoming weapons of war by insuring that no armed 
forces can follow in the train of any set of ideas. Fifth Columnists will 
lose much, if not all, of their ominous character if the battle of ideas can 
be divorced from that of armies, navies, and air forces, so that a nation’s 
safety be not imperiled by its freedom of debate. And the only way in 
which this separation can take place is by the establishment of such a 
close agreement between the members of the United Nations that no ar- 
mament race will or can take place anywhere. Difficult or impossible it 
may well be. That point I am not discussing. I am merely pointing to the 
alternatives. I am asserting that civil liberty will survive on an interna- 
tional or transnational basis, or not at all, that the civil liberty which we 
are fighting to defend will be lost unless in addition to winning this war 
we insure without any doubt so close a political agreement among the vic- 
tors that they can avoid a suicidal rivalry involving war preparations in 
four directions—political, military, economic, and psychological. The day 
has gone when civil liberties can be preserved on an exclusively national 
basis; they can be preserved, if at all, only within a wider framework 
wherein all freedom-loving peoples pool their power in order that the 
great energies released by modern technology may at all times be under 
effective control, and wherein the force at the immediate disposal of world 
society shall be greater than that at the disposal of the respective na- 
tional units. If such organization cannot be achieved, we have only to 
draw the obvious conclusions. 
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Analysis of the position of the Soviet Union in the postwar world may 
logically begin with internal policy. Lenin himself invited this approach 
when he wrote: “There is no more erroneous nor harmful idea than the 
separation of foreign and internal policy.’ 

It is audacious for an outsider to predict the future course of Soviet 
policy. Too many factors which only Soviet leaders can know enter into 
the decisions. Nevertheless, we Americans are about to enter a period 
in which the Soviet Union will play a major rôle. Our situation demands 
that we know our neighbor,’ and this paper is directed to that end. It 
will discuss the various aspects of outstanding importance from which 
internal policy is formulated. 

Political Theory. Soviet statesmen have retained their basic think- 
ing as to the character of the Soviet state. Commissar Vyshinsky twice 
restated it publicly during the war itself. In 1942, he told the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences that “the Soviet State, as a state of the proletarian 
dictatorship, must be a new type of democratic state for the proletariat 
and the propertyless, in general, and a new kind of dictatorship against 
the bourgeoisie.’ In this statement, the dean of Soviet political scientists 
repeats the traditional Soviet thinking. The Soviet state is, and will re- 
main, a proletarian dictatorship, leaving no stone unturned to eradicate 
the bourgeoisie and the principles believed to lie at the heart of capitalism. 

Again, in 1944, Vyshinsky restated the basic political theory of the 
Soviet Union in the same terms.4 He took occasion to declare that the 
doctrine of the “withering away” of the state had been the subject of 
more confused discussion than any other. He did not advocate that it 
be discarded, but he warned against abusing and misinterpreting it. He 
advocated a strong state, a mighty repressive force, from which victory | 


1 See leading article published in Pravda, No. 81, June 27 (14), 1917. Also pub- 
lished in Leninskii Sbornik, Moscow, 1935, Vol. 21, p. 66. While the article was un- 
signed, the editors of the Sbornik have reached the conclusion that beyond a shadow 
of a doubt Lenin was the writer. See idem, pp. 60-61. 

2 See editorial “Know Thy Neighbor,” New York Herald-Tribune, Dec. 27, 1944, 
and editorial “The Study of Modern Russia,” idem, Dec. 30, 1944. 

3A, Y. Vyshinsky, Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo—Gosudarstvo Novogo Tipa (Moscow, 
1943), p. 16. ‘ 

4A. Y. Vyshinsky, Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo v Otechestvennot Voine (Moscow, 1944), 
pp. 382-34. 
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in the war would be assured, and for which there will be need as long as 
armies exist and as long as there is a new economy to be built. 

There can be little doubt that the Soviet leadership as it enters the 
postwar world will adhere to the political theories expressed by Stalin 
at the XVI Party Congress in 1930. At that time he called for “the 
strengthening of the dictatorship of the proletariat, which represents the 
most powerful and mighty authority of all forms of state which have 
existed up to the present day.” 

The Communist Party. The war has been the occasion for an expansion 
in the membership of the Communist party. From a membership of 
1,588,852 in 1939 the party jumped to 2,515,481 members in 1941. 
Candidates for membership added close to another million and a half. 
Since 1941, there has been further growth. It has been announced that 
in November, 1948, the members and candidates totalled 4,600,000, of 
which possibly a little over a million were candidates, while in January, 
1945, the total of members and candidates was 5,700,000.° Liberalization 
of party admission requirements in 1939 laid the foundation for expan- 
sion by making the requirements equal for all, whether workmen, peas- 
ants, or professional people, and by eliminating the previously existing 
severe tests on Marxist political theory and party history. Acceptance 
of the party program was made sufficient to permit qualification on 
ideological grounds.’ 

In spite of the increase in membership, there is no indication that the 
leadership has forgotten Lenin’s fight at the Party Congress of 1905.8 
At that time, Lenin defeated efforts to build a large party of sympathizers 
and forced the adoption of rules calling for a small party of disciplined 
members willing to sacrifice themselves in hard work for party principles. 
The party leadership today seems to have appreciated the danger of dis- 
integration in the face of expansion of membership in wartime. It is a 
time when political education is not as easy to direct and make time for, 
and when there is a tendency to invite brave soldiers and good production 
workers to become members without thought of their long-term party 
possibilities. The party press has criticized lack of political education and 
of attention to principles for which the party has stood. It seems likely 
that when times return to normal, there will be a reémphasis on political 


5 J, Stalin, Leninism (Eng. ed., Moscow and New York, 1934), Vol. 2, p. 342. 

6 E. M. Yaroslavsky, “Tri Voennye Oktyabrskie Godovshchini,” Pravda, No. 
282 (9418), Nov. 15, 1948, p. 2, and G. Aleksandrov, “Po Leninskomu Puti Pod 
Voditelstvom Stalina,” Bolshevik, No. 1, p. 38 (1945). 

1 For translation of 1939 revised rules, see American Quarterly on the Soviet 
Union, Vol. 2, p. 59 (Apr., 1939). 

8 For the history of the 1905 meeting, see History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (New York, 1939). 
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education and a housecleaning of members who do not appreciate their 
responsibilities. 

While the party may grow, as the country grows and as the Soviet 
state progresses farther from the heritages of tsarism, it seems unlikely 
that the party will become a mass organization. Lenin’s admonitions of 
1905 are so thoroughly engrained in the thinking of party leaders that 
Soviet leaders may be expected not to think of party membership in 
terms of the tradition of the large American political parties. 

It may also be expected that the party will retain its monopoly. 
Marxist thinking has always associated a political party with the inter- 
ests of a single economic class. In a society where but one economic class 
is declared to exist, there can be but one political party. This is a point 
on which Soviet political scientists brook no argument, and they have 
incorporated it in their 1986 constitution.? While they will, and must of: 
necessity, countenance the candidature of non-party members in elec- 
tions, to fill the vast number of elective positions in the country, they are 
not to be expected to think in terms of support for non-party candidates 
by a second or third political party. Stalin in 1936 told Roy W. Howard 
that he expected to see lively election contests between various candidates, 
but he reiterated the one-party principle as governing in Soviet politics. 

The reduction in importance of the Military Commissar in the Army 
and Fleet was an important event during the war." but it is not thought 
to mark a change in party leadership. First of all, the change had occurred 
before in Soviet history.* Secondly, the Commissar is still with the Army 
as political educator and morale officer. He is only removed from a posi- 
tion of equality with the commanding officer. It seems plausible that the 
responsibilities of warfare placed such burdens upon the commanding 
officer that consultation and threat of veto by the Military Commissar 
were incompatible with prompt decision and initiative. There is certainly 
reason to believe that after twenty-seven years of power, the party has 
instilled its principles so thoroughly in the average Soviet officer that he 
acts instinctively, in most instances, in accordance with party principles 
and no longer needs a guardian to check on his loyalty. 

Ownership of the Means of Production. If there be any single index of 
the extent to which the economic base of Soviet society is being preserved, 
it is probably to be found in the attitude maintained toward the owner- 

° Art. 126. 3 

10 Interview Between J. Stalin and Roy W. Howard, Mar. 1, 1986 (Eng. ed., 
Moscow, 1936), p. 13. 

1 Izvestiya, No. 239 (7925), Oct. 10, 1942. Principle extended to Red Fleet; see 
idem, No. 242 (7928), Oct. 14, 1942. 

12 See decree of August 2, 1940, Ved. Verkh. Sov., S.S.R., No. 28 (91), Aug. 22, 
1940, p. 2. The political commissars were restored to full power on July 16, 1941. 
See Izvestiya, No. 167 (7543), July 17, 1941, 
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ship of means of production. It was to the citation of the ownership of 
means of production that the Communist Manifesto directed attention 
in 1848. It is to this point that, Soviet economists and political scientists 
direct their closest attention in preparing their program. The war has 
not been the occasion for any sharp change in the basic Soviet principle 
that ownership of the means of production must be retained by the state. 

This has not meant that rights in personal property have not been 
extended. Laws which have been on the books since the period of the 
NEP have been reémphasized. Village soviets have been criticized for 
limiting the period during which privately constructed homes may be oc- 
cupied to periods less than the fifty years permitted by law.!? Owners of 
these small homes are permitted to lease rooms in them to others and are 
protected in this right, subject, however, to the usual laws against specu- 
lation. Control must be retained by the village soviets, and a statute 
forbids construction of private homes without permission.” In some Si- 
berian areas, the development has been marked, as, for example, in cities 
to which Western European industry has been moved. 

In reoccupied areas, the NEP laws relating to private business have 
been revived. It has been possible for an individual to open small stores 
and to hire a few neighbors to manufacture simple consumers goods. On 
the other hand, the high tax rates on private enterprise have continued, 
and as the Soviet distribution system begins to function and to make 
goods available at lower’ prices the economic base for the private en- 
trepreneur is cut out from,under him, and he closes his doors. This limited 
development of private enterprise is not yet the harbinger of private 
ownership of the means of production. 

The wartime tax Jaw has retained the principle of taxing at double 
rates the incomes of professional people engaged in private practice." 
In this way, the principle of preference for employment by state agencies 
is maintained, and private practice is held to a minimum. 

Victory gardens have spread throughout the land, and local soviets have 
been directed to make every possible bit of land available to government 
corporations and agencies for distribution to employees. Need for locally 
produced food to supplement a shortage in supply, accentuated by a 
shortage in transportation, has literally driven every one to the fields. 
There has developed a sense of pride of responsibility and a feeling for 
something which is one’s own. It will be interesting to see whether the 
victory garden movement extends into the postwar world. Even if it 


13 “Order of People’s Commissariat of Communal Economy,” No. 125, Mar. 10, 
1941, printed in Civil Code, R.S.F.S.R. (1948 ed.), p. 171. 

4 Decree of May 22, 1940, Collection of Decrees, R.S.F.S.R., 1940, No. 11, Art. 48. 

6 Decree of December 29, 1941, Izvestiya, No. 809 (7685), Dec. 30, 1941. With 
the end of the war, this statute was repealed, 
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does, it seems improbable that it could blossom into large-scale private 
truck gardening and more, for it was conceived and has been accepted 
as a means of augmenting the individual’s food supply, rather than as 
a source of income. 

Collective farm structure has remained the same, except in those areas 
of the Baltic Republics where the system was not fully established before 
German occupation, and in which a policy of slow development towards 
Soviet socialism has apparently been adopted since reoccupation by the 
Red Army. There has been evident some intensification of the property 
concept in the right of perpetual use granted each collective farm under 
the Model Charter of 1935. This took the form of a law in 1942 stating 
that agricultural collective farms were permitted in livestock areas to 
till pastures on livestock farms which were not used for grazing; but the 
privilege was confined to the duration of the war, and the consent of the 
livestock farm was required.1® 

Administrative Structure. The most marked change in the administra- 
tive structure of the U.S.S.R. during the war has been a reémphasis upon 
the individual responsibilities of the constituent republics forming the 
Union. In 1944, amendments were made to the federal constitution and 
to the constitution of each republic;!? and these restored some of the au- 
thority over foreign and military affairs which the republics had earlier 
ceded to the Union. With this development, there has been a reversal 
in the trend of centralization culminating in the 1936 constitution with 
the declaration that codes of law would become all-union, rather than 
republic, as they had been since the beginning.!® 

The constitutional changes of 1944 were, however, limited in nature, 
for the federal government retains the power to designate the general 
principles under. which the newly-created commissariats of defense and 
of foreign affairs within each republic are to act. The federal government 
retains the power to represent itself in international relations and to 
conclude and ratify treaties. It also retains the power to organize the 
defense of the Union and to direct all Union armed forces. The republics 
acquire the specific right to enter into direct relations with foreign states, 
to conclude agreements and exchange diplomatic and consular representa- 
tion, and to create military units—but only subject to the directing 
principles established by the federal government. 

It may be expected that the movement to place greater responsibilities 
upon the republics will continue, for various reasons, including the educa- 

18 See idem, No. 51 (7737), Mar. 3, 1942. 

1" For English translation of text and Molotov’s speech in explanation, see 
International Conciliation, Mar., 1944, No. 398. 

18 For brief outline of constitutional history, see J. N. Hazard, ‘The Soviet 


Constitution: An Introduction,” Lawyers Guild Review, Vol. 3, p. 27 (1943). 
19 Art. 14 (u). 
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tional value of these responsibilities, the international prestige to be 
expected for the peoples concerned, and the vistas opened for more direct 
relations with foreign peoples, especially those living along Soviet bor- 
ders. On the other hand, the decentralization is not expected to progress 
to the point of the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Presence of the common leadership of the Communist party 
in each of the republics would assure unity of policy, if there were no 
other more formal bonds. 

Administrative organs within the Union have remained unchanged 
since the 1936 constitution, with one exception. A State Committee on 
Defense was created within a week after the German invasion, as a 
“recognition of necessity.’° The complete authority of the state was 
placed in its hands, and all-citizens, as well as the Communist party, the 
Komsomol, the government, and the military forces were required to 
carry out its orders without question. The Committee has issued only a 
few published orders such as that establishing compulsory military edu- 
cation for civilian males” and that defining the treatment to be accorded 
spies.” All other legislation and-executive direction has come from the 
established bodies and agencies set up by the constitution. With the end 
of the war, the Committee was abolished and its administrative functions 
were restored to the Council of People’s Commissars. 

Elections to the soviets have been postponed annually since the war 
began, and the authority of the representatives holding office before the 
war has been extended.” The 1941 decree gave the war as the reason. 
Since the end of the war, election schedules have been restored. 

Restrictions on the Individual. Restrictions upon the individual have 
become extensive during the war. Military service, which had been com- 
pulsory for years before the war and had even been incorporated as an 
article in the constitution of 1986% was extended by decree to all males 
from sixteen to fifty years of age, and all were ordered to take military 
training in available time outside of regular work. 

Production needs have been reflected in several laws. Immediately 
after the outbreak of war, a decree authorized managers of government 
enterprises to establish from one to three hours of compulsory overtime 
for each working day.” Under this decree, the working day in industry 


20 See Izvestiya, No. 153 (7529), July 1, 1941. 

21 See idem, No. 221 (7597), Sept. 18, 1941. 

22 See idem, No, 249 (7625), Oct. 21, 1941. 

z% See R.S.F.S.R. decree, dated Dec. 24, 1941, idem, No. 304 (7680), Dec. 25, 
1941, and decrees for subsequent years, idem, No. 289 (7975), Dec. 10, 1942; idem, 
No. 297 (8290), Dec. 17, 1943, and idem, No. 303 (8605), Dec. 24, 1944. 

4 Art, 132. 35 See leg cit. supra, note 25. 

2 See Izvestiya, No. 150 (7526), June 27, 1941. 
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became eleven hours, except for children under sixteen, who could not 
be required to do more than two hours’ overtime, and pregnant women, 
who were excused from overtime for six months before and after child- 
birth. Vacations were abolished, except in the case of illness or of child- 
bearing. Compensatory pay was required. With the end of the war, the 
peacetime laws have been restored. 

An even more far-reaching law was that of December 26, 1941, which 
froze jobs of all workers of both sexes in defense industries.2”? Persons 
who left jobs, even though an industry was evacuated to another area, 
were subject to prosecution for desertion before a military court and to 
punishment with imprisonment for terms from five to eight years. This 
law put teeth into a policy adopted in 1940 denying to all workers the 
right to leave jobs without permission, except in cases of ill health or 
withdrawal to enter a technical training school.28 Upon the end of the war, 
a victory amnesty released persons convicted under the war-time statute. 

It seems not unlikely that this restrictive policy will be continued for 
some years after the war. Large new industrial developments have been 
undertaken in Siberia and Central Asia during the war, and have been 
manned by people from the West. To permit such people to return at will 
to the areas of their birth would depopulate new industrial areas required 
for postwar reconstruction and overpopulate areas long crowded.?* While 
efforts of a psychological nature will undoubtedly be tried in the first 
instance to retain Siberian and Central Asian populations at their new 
places of work, it may be expected that if these are unsuccessful on a 
large scale, recourse will be had to legislation. 

The fact was apparent before the war that the rural areas of the Euro- 
pean part of the U.S.S.R. were overpopulated and the industrial needs 
of the country unfilled. To meet this situation when production became 
imperative for the war, the government introduced a form of labor 
conscription from rural areas, under which each area was required to send 
up for industrial training a certain number of its young men.*? This 
policy may be expected to continue, if other means of attracting the 
excess rural population to the industrial projects prove unsuccessful. 

The Family. The family, which has been reémerging as a basic social 
force, has received new stimulus since the war with the decree on mar- 
riage and divorce. In the mid-1930’s, parents were given strong disci- 

27 See idem, No. 306 (7682), Dec. 27, 1941. 

28 See decree of June 26, 1940, Ved. Verkh. Sov. S.S.S.R., No. 20 (83), p. 1. 

29 For an analysis of Soviet population trends, see Notestein and others, The 
Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union; Population Projections, 1940- 
1970. League of Nations, 1944. IT.A.2. l 

30 Law of October 2, 1940, Ved. Verkh. Sov., S.S.S.R., No. 37 (100), Oct. 9, 1940. 


3! Decree of July 8, 1944, Izvestiya, No. 162 (8464), July 9, 1944; for translation, 
see Embassy of the U.S.S.R., Information Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 84 (July 25, 1944). 
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plinary powers over their offspring, and were to be penalized if their 
children committed crimes. At this same time, educational campaigns 
were begun to strengthen the family. Divorce was discouraged, and a 
decree developed a system of moderately increasing registration fees in 
the event of multiple divorces. 

With the war, the movement has gone further. A marriage must 
be registered to have legal effect, and the former recognition of what 
amounted to common law marriages is no longer in force. At the same 
time, divorces are removed from the administrative registration bureau, 
and can be granted only by a court. Registration fees are increased several 
fold, to sums ranging from 500 to 2,000 rubles. No grounds are set by 
law as justifying divorce, the court being required to use its discretion. 
Children born out of wedlock are no longer the responsibility of the 
father and take the family name of the mother. No concept of illegitimacy, 
however, is introduced. 

A tax was imposed on childless persons in 1941, with broad exceptions.*? 
It was increased in 1944 and made to fall on persons with not more than 
two children, and exceptions were further narrowed.® The policy of the 
government to increase the size of families was clearly enunciated in a 
decree creating the Order of Motherhood for mothers of ten children, with 
lesser orders for those with fewer.*4 Premiums were extended in 1944 to 
mothers after the birth of the second child, rather than after the birth 
of the sixth child, as had previously been the case. It seems apparent that 
the new Soviet family is to be large and based upon firm marriage 
bonds. 

The Church. Passage of time has dissipated the hostile political force 
which the Greek Orthodox Church was believed to wield during the early 
years of the Revolution. Church leaders seized the occasion of the war to 
call upon true believers to support the Soviet government in the war for 
the Fatherland.” In so doing, they proved to the government that times 
had changed, and the action of various Orthodox priests in aiding guerillas 
and Red Army men confirmed that belief. The government has responded 
by permitting the Church greater liberties than it has enjoyed since the 
Revolution. Holy synods have been called, and a church school for 
adults has been opened. 

To provide liaison between the government and the Church, a State 
Council on Religion has been established, and this has been followed by 


32 Decree of November 21, 1941, Pravda, No. 326 (8734), Nov. 24, 1941. ° 

33 See lex cit. supra, note 31, secs. 16-18. 34 See idem, secs. 12-15. 

3 For Church pronouncements, see Russkaya Pravoslavnaya Tserkov i Velikaya 
Otechestvennaya Voina, Sbornik Tserkounykh Dokumentov (Moscow, no date). (c. 
1943). 
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the creation of another Council for the non-Orthodox sects. These 
councils provide control, in a sense, but they also provide a place to 
which congregations can turn for the official stamp of approval without 
which even the simpler problems of a parish could hardly be solved in the 
U.S.S.R. 

It seems likely that the Church will flourish in the postwar world, in 
that it will be given an opportunity to renew its international ties and to 
minister to those interested. It seems unlikely, however, that the Com- 
munist party will change its views on religion; and people who aspire to 
membership or to positions of great responsibility will probably bear this 
in mind in considering what the Church has to offer them. 

Stratification. The war has brought rewards to ranking soldiers and 
factory managers which have set them apart from their fellows. Epau- 
lettes were introduced into the Army in January, 1943,” while in July 
194338 officers ranks were created in the Red Army and Red Fleet. Sons 
of soldiers were given special privileges by a decree in August, 1943», 
establishing the Suvorov Military Schools for the training of boys who 
would make the army their career. 

With the prestige of rank and uniform developing in the Army and 
Navy, there came a parallel development in the supporting civilian 
services. Military ranks, titles, and uniforms were adopted in September, 
194349, for railroad employees, following militarization of the railroads in 
April of that year.“ The state prosecutors were put in uniform in Septem- 
ber, 1943,2 followed by the diplomatic corps of the U.S.S.R. the next 
month.# 

Management in state industry and trade had been receiving increasing 
public recognition and higher salaries ever since the emphasis upon 
production with the Five Year plans. Although uniforms have not been 
introduced, managers in increasing numbers have been decorated with 
orders and rewarded with special gifts since the war began. 

While the shape of the future is not yet clear in the social sphere, it 
seems likely that rewards for successful state employees in production 
and in the military services will continue under the slogan Soviet writers 
hail as the principle of socialism: “From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his toil.” There is no indication .that this process will 

3 See Pravda, No. 249 (9385), Oct. 8, 1943, and idem, No. 157 (9614), July 1, 
1944. 

37 See Izvestiya, No. 14 (8007),. Jan. 17, 1943. 

38 See idem, No. 176 (8169), July 28, 1943. 

38 See idem, No. 198 (8191), Aug. 22, 1943. 

49 See idem, No. 210 (8203), Sept. 5, 1943. 

4l See idem, No. 89 (8082), Apr. 16, 1943. 


42 See idem, No. 227 (8220), Sept. 25, 1943. 
43 See idem, No. 239 (8232), Oct. 9, 1943. 
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result in division into classes in the Marxian sense of the word, and there 
is no move to create an owning class which can live by virtue of a return 
on capital. On the other hand, this process might result in continuing 
sharp differences in the economic and social position of the outstanding 
contributors to Soviet progress and prestige. At this writing, it seems 
improbable that such a development will continue unchecked until basic 
concepts of the Revolution are put aside. 

The purges of the 1930’s bear witness to the resilience of basic principles 
even though such principles were not the only factors involved in the 
purges. With the emergency of the war relieving the leadership of com- 
plete dependence upon the factory manager and the officer, it may be 
expected that men trained in the school of Soviet political theory will 
return to a position of dominance. Those who do not adapt themselves to 
the basic concepts of Soviet socialism may look for sharp curtailment of 
their powers and prestige. 

Conclusion. The Soviet Union underwent some sharp social changes dur- 
ing the war, many of which can be expected to continue into the post~ 
war world. On the other hand, political theory and economic control in 
the state remain unchanged. Unless new factors enter the situation, it 
seems most likely that the Soviet Union of tomorrow will bear more 
resemblance to the Soviet Union of today than to pre-revolutionary 
Russia, or to the nations with which Americans are most familiar. 
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TOWARDS AN ARAB UNION: THE LEAGUE 
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“The Arab World,” said Mr. Anthony Eden, British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, in his speech at the Mansion House, May 29, 
1941, “has made great strides since the settlement reached at the end of 
the last war, and many Arab thinkers desire for the Arab peoples a greater 
degree of unity than they now enjoy. In reaching out towards this unity, 
they hope for our support. No such appeal from our friends should go 
unanswered. It seems to me both natural and right that the cultural and 
economic ties, too, should be strengthened. His Majesty’s Government 
for their part will give their full support to any scheme that commands 
general approval.” 

The Arab nationalists long ago aspired to achieve the ideal of an Arab 
union, or federation. But, they maintained, European imperialism had 
deliberately prevented the realization of that ideal. The Arabs had 
fought on the side of the Allies in the first World War in order to achieve 
their freedom from Ottoman rule; but, following that war, the Arab 
World was detached from Turkish sovereignty only to be dominated by 
European Powers who, by applying the principle of mandatory tutelage, 
sought to satisfy their imperialistic interests. Moreover, the nationalists 
contended, the Arab World was deliberately divided into separate 
countries in order to make easy their domination by creating small and 
hopelessly weak states. 

During the first World War, Great Britain pledged the Arabs unity 
and independence by the Hussain-MacMahon correspondence. Mean- 
while the Arab countries were neatly divided into spheres of influence 
among the Great Powers by the Sykes-Picot agreement. The Hussain- 
MacMahon and Sykes-Picot agreements may not be sharply contra- 
dictory in letter, but they are difficult to reconcile in spirit. Moreover, 
the independence and unity of the Arab World had been considerably 
encroached upon by the imposition of the mandatory tutelage and the 
Balfour Declaration. The latter practically aimed at an eventual transfer 
of the Holy Lands from Arab hands to Jewish. The former, while “‘provi- 
sionally” recognizing the independence of Arab countries, did not leave 
the internal administration entirely to the indigenous people. When the 
second World War broke out, after twenty years of mandatory tutelage, 
only Iraq had been able to attain its independence, while Syria and the 
Lebanon were still unsuccessfully struggling to gain their full freedom. 
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The situation in Palestine, on the other hand, had deteriorated through 
continual civil strife between Arabs and Jews; while Axis propaganda did 
not fail to make Great Britain alone responsible for the whole affair. 

Upon the collapse of France in June, 1940, the international situation 
in the Middle East was considerably altered. There were rumors that 
military and naval bases in Syria and the Lebanon might be used by 
Germany and Italy against France’s former ally, Great Britain. The 
Vichy Government denied any thought of handing over bases to the 
Axis Powers. But gradually Axis influence in the Levant increased and an 
Armistice Commission, composed of Germans and Italians, was sent to 
Syria and the Lebanon to supervise the mandatory administration. This 
development in the international situation was in favor of the ultra- 
nationalists, who saw in German victory the salvation of Palestine and 
all of the Arab countries from Western imperialism. The liberal national- 
ists, who were in favor of coöperation with the democratic Powers, were 
put into the background and the Axis sympathizers, civil and military, 
came to the fore. Syria and the Lebanon had already gone, after the 
collapse of France, to the Axis Powers; while the Rashid-Ali coup d’ état 
had undermined the influence and prestige of Great Britain in Iraq. 

The turn of events in the spring of 1941, moreover, immensely en- 
hanced Axis prestige in the Middle East. The Germans were able to 
advance rapidly to the south-east of Europe and to crush Yugoslavia 
ruthlessly and'then turned to the heroic Greek army which had kept 
Mussolini’s armed forces in retreat for over five months. The British 
Eighth Army, on the other hand, which had successfully defeated Marshal 
Graziani’s well-equipped Libyan forces, was obliged in April, 1941, to 
retreat when the German Afrika Corps, under the able command of 
General Erwin Rommel, was sent to reinforce the Italian army and at 
once advanced successfully into Egypt beyond Halfaya Pass. 

Under the circumstances, Great Britain, with a foresight worthy of its 
traditional prestige in diplomacy, wisely decided to enhance the prestige 
of the liberal nationalists by promising support of Arab unity and in- 
dependence. As early as May 5, 1941, Mr. Eden, in answer to a question 
raised in the House of Commons, expressed, on behalf of “His Majesty’s 
Government, great sympathy with Syrian aspirations for independence,” 
and on May 29, in his famous Mansion House speech, he announced 
Great Britain’s forward policy towards the independence and unity of 
the Arabs, declaring that “His Majesty’s Government will give full sup- 
port to any scheme” that the Arabs desire for a “greater degree of unity 
than they now enjoy.” Such a program would not come into conflict with 
Great Britain’s main interests in the Middle East; rather it would make 
Great Britain more popular in the Arab World, to the disadvantage of 
other interested Powers in the same area. Moreover, Great Britain is 
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considered a pro-Islamie and pro-Arab Power; it is therefore bound to 
_ take into consideration the national aspirations of the Arabs. The proc- 
Jamation of General Catroux on June 8, 1941, to the Syrians and the 
Lebanese declaring the termination of the mandate and the granting of 
independence was to the great satisfaction of the liberal nationalists. 
Great Britain endorsed that proclamation and promised respect for the 
independence of Iraq following the collapse of the Rashid Ali régime. 

Mr. Eden’s declarations of May, 1941, aroused great interest in the 
Arab World, but no immediate action followed. Probably the military 
and political situation in the Middle East was not yet favorable for any 
definite step. Moreover, the problem of Palestine was still pending an 
equitable settlement from an Arab point of view. Finally, the issue of the 
war still hung in the balance, and therefore it was premature to inaugurate 
any positive plan of political reconstruction in the Arab World. 


It 


When the general situation in the Middle East improved, Mr. Eden, on 
February 24, 1943, in answer to a question raised in the House of Com- 
mons, reiterated the assurance already given to the Arabs in his Mansion 
House speech (May 29, 1941) that Great Britain would support an Arab 
union. He said: “As I have already made plain, the British Government 
would view with sympathy any movement among the Arabs to promote 
economic, cultural, or political unity, but clearly the initiative in any 
scheme would have to come from the Arabs themselves. So far as I am 
aware, no such scheme which commands general approval has yet been 
worked out.” 

The liberal nationalists in the Arab World immediately reacted favor- 
ably toward Great Britain’s forward policy, and the question of Arab 
unity became the leading topic of the day. Amir Abdullah of Transjordan 
urged immediate and prompt action and suggested that a general Arab 
Conference should meet to deliberate as to the ways and means of achiev- ' 
ing Arab unity. In like manner, Arab leaders in Syria, Iraq, and Egypt 
asserted that the opportune moment had come and suggested that a 
general Arab conference be called for immediate action. 

Syria, Palestine, and Iraq have been the most active exponent of Pan- 
Arabism since the settlement of the first World War. Since Iraq alone 
attained its independence in 1932, it became the center of political ac- 
tivities and the hotbed of Pan-Arabists. Egypt only lately developed 
interest in the Pan-Arab movement, since it had taken an independent 
course, from the days of Muhammad Ali, towards the fulfillment of its 
national aspirations. The Egyptian Government has taken the initiative 
in the present Arab movement, because it is conscious of the immense 
tangible advantages to be gained, especially if Egypt itself should become 
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the leader of a block of Arab countries whose prestige would be enhanced 
at the Peace Conference as well as in any future international organiza- 
tion in which the Arab countries will take part. In assuming such a leader- 
ship, the Egyptian Government may have been encouraged by Great 
Britain. But Egypt is certainly the most formidable country in the 
Middle East, economically and culturally, and its political leadership has 
been welcomed by the whole Arab World. 

On March 30, 1948, the Egyptian Government declared its attitude 
toward Mr. Eden’s statement of February 23, 1943, on Arab unity. In 
reply to a question raised in the Chamber of Deputies, a statement was 
made by Sabri Abu Alam Pasha, Minister of Justice, who, in the absence 
of Prime Minister Mustafa Nahas Pasha, stated the latter’s opinion in 
the following terms: 


“I have been long ago interested in the affairs of the Arab countries and in the 
coöperation for the realization of their aspirations towards independence and free- 
dom... In this respect I have been able to reach some successful steps; one of 
them was that the system of government in certain Arab countries has been modified 
in order to fulfill their real national aspirations.? 

“Ever since Mr. Eden had made his declaration I have given [the problem of 
Arab unity] my consideration; and I thought that the matter should be undertaken 
by the official Arab Governments themselves. I came to the conclusion that it 
would be better if the Egyptian Government itself should take the initial official 
steps in this respect. First, the opinions of each Arab Government would be sounded 
as to what would be its aspirations, Then [the Egyptian Government} would en- 
deavour to bring together and reconcile the various opinions as much as possible. 
[the Egyptian Government] will then proceed to invite [the Arab Governments] 
to a friendly meeting in Egypt in order that the movement towards Arab unity 
would proceed to an effective agreement. Should such an agreement be reached, a 
conference will then be called in Egypt, presided over by the head of the Egyptian 
Government, in order to continue discussions of the subject and to make certain 
proposals for the realization of the objects aimed at by the Arab countries. These are 
the best possible steps to be taken in order that the scheme would be successful. 

“Last Saturday I discussed the matter with His Excellency Tahsin beg Al- 
Askari, Iraq’s Minister of Interior, and His Excellency Jmil beg Al-Midfai... 
Moreover, I sent an official invitation to His Excellency Nuri Al-Said Pasha, Prime 
Minister of Irag, who, should he agree with this procedure, will study the matter 
from the Iraqi point of view politically, economically, and socially, but especially 
from the political point of view. Then I shall send invitations to the various Arab 
Governments to send their representatives to Egypt in order to sound out their 
views respectively on the same subject. 

“When such preparatory discussions have been completed and, I hope, will have 
been successful, the Egyptian Government will then invite [the Arab Governments] 
to a conference to be held in Egypt.” 


Prime Minister Nahas Pasha began at once to carry out his proposed 
plan. He asked the various Arab Governments to send their representa~ 


1 Prime Minister Nahas Pasha refers in this statement to his endeavors for 
the realization of the Syrian and Lebanese aspirations. 
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tives to Cairo in order to sound their official opinions separately. The 
first Arab country to respond to Nahas Pasha’s invitations was Iraq.. 
General Nuri Al-Said Pasha, prime minister of Iraq, went in person to 
Cairo, and his conversations with Nahas Pasha lasted from July 31 to 
August 5, 1943. These conversations were merely “an exchange of per- 
sonal views on the project,” as General Nuri declared in Baghdad upon 
his return from Cairo. Thesé views were not made public, since it was 
decided that the Arab Union conversations should be conducted in com- 
plete secrecy, pending the laying down of a basis for the scheme. General 
Nuri’s plan, however, is no more a secret. He had already stated his 
scheme of Arab unity in a note entitled “Arab Independence and Unity,” 
which he submitted early in 1943 to Mr. R. G. Casey, then Great Britain’s 
Minister of State in Cairo. The plan may be summarized in the following 
terms: (1) Syria, the Lebanon, Palestine, and Transjordan to be reunited 
into one state; (2) the people of that state to decide its form of govern- 
ment—whether monarchical or republican, whether unitary or federal; 
(3) an Arab League to be formed, Iraq and Syria (i.e., Greater Syria) to 
join at once, while other Arab states can join if and when they desire; 
(4) the Arab League to have a Permanent Council nominated by member 
states and presided over by one of the rulers of the states, to be chosen by 
the states concerned; (5) the Council of the Arab League to be responsible 
for (a) defense, (b) foreign affairs, (c) currency, (d) communications, 
(e) customs, and (f) protection of minority rights; (6) Jews in Palestine 
to have semi-autonomy, their own rural and urban district administration, 
including schools, health, and police, being subject to general supervision 
by the Syrian state; (7) Jerusalem to have a special commission of three 
theocratic religions to ensure free access and worship; and (8) if required, 
the Maronites in the Lebanon to have a privileged régime such as they 
had under the Ottoman Empire. (The last three arrangements—6, 7, and 
8—to be under international guarantee.) 

Next to Iraq, Transjordan sent its delegation to Cairo, headed by its 
prime minister, Tawfiq Abul Huda Pasha, and the conversations with 
Nahas Pasha lasted from August 28 to September 1, 1943. The views of 
Amir Abdullah, ruler of Transjordan, like those of General Nuri of Iraq, 
were made known in 1943. He stood for full Arab union, and especially 
for the so-called “Greater Syria” plan, comprising Syria, Palestine, and 
Transjordan. i f 

The Syrian and Lebanese Governments decided to exchange together 
their points of view before sending their representatives to Cairo. There- 
upon the Syrian and Lebanese prime ministers, Sadulla beg al-Jabiri and 

2? General Nuri al-Said, Arab Independence and Unity (Baghdad, Government 


Press, 1943), p. 11. The plan is summarized in Colonel S. F. Newcombe, “A Fore-~ 
east of Arab Unity,” Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society (1943), p. 158. 
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Riadh beg al-Sulh, and their foreign ministers, Jamil beg Mardam and 
Salim beg Taqla, met at Shtura, in the Lebanor, on October 10, 1943, in 
order to clarify certain points and to discuss the attitude to be taken in 
Cairo as to the future status of Syria and the Lebanon within the scheme 
of Arab Union. Following that meeting, Prime Minister Sadullah beg 
al-Jabiri and his foreign minister, Jamil beg Mardam, went to Egypt, 
and their conversations with Nahas Pasha lasted from October 26 to 
November 8, 1943. Syria stood for full Arab union and was prepared to 
accept a plan in which all the Arab countries would join as one united 
state. Syria’s position is clearly and emphatically stated by Prime 
Minister Sadullah beg al-Jahiri, quoting Shukri al-Quwatli, President of 
Syria, as follows: “Syria will refuse to have raised in her sky any flag 
higher than her own, save that of an Arab Union.” 

In January, 1944, the Lebanese delegation, headed by its prime 
minister, Riadh beg al-Sulh, went to Cairo, and the conversations with 
Nahas Pasha lasted from January 9 to January 13. The Lebanon was not 
prepared to go as far as Syria, but pledged full coöperation with the 
Arabs for the establishment of a League of Arab States. In regard to the 
Lebanon’s relations with Western Powers, Prime Minister Riadh al- 
Sulh declared: “The Lebanon has pledged itself, as already declared by its 
Government, that it will never be a seat of [foreign] imperialism nor a 
channel for the colonization of its sister Arab countries.” 

The representatives of Saudi Arabia and Yeman arrived in Cairo only 
after a preliminary exchange of letters between Nahas Pasha and the 
rulers of these two countries. On October 10, 1943, Shaikh Yasuf Yasim, 
King Iban Saud’s representative, arrived in Cairo, and his conversations 
with Nahas Pasha lasted from October 11 to October 19. The conversa- 
tions were not completed, since Shaikh Yusuf demanded that his sov- 
ereign’s approval be obtained before the final declaration was made. On 
November 2, conversations were resumed, and they were completed on 
the same day. The representative of Yeman, Sayid Hussain Al-Kabsi, 
Minister of Waqf (Pious Foundations), arrived in Cairo early in February, 
1944. He carried a message to Nahas Pasha containing the views of 
Imam Yahya, king of Yeman, on Arab union, written by Imam Yahya 
himself. The conversations between Sayid Hussain and Nahas Pasha 
lasted from February 6 to February 9, 1944. These conversations were of 
a non-committal nature and hardly contributed any positive plan to 
the scheme of Arab unity. ; 

When, however, a certain slowness was noticed in the procedure fol- 
lowed by Nahas Pasha, comments were made in the press as to when the 
proposed Arab Conference would take place. On July 12, 1944, in answer 
to a question raised in the Egyptian Senate, Nahas Pasha declared: 
“I am still immensely interested in the project of Arab unity and my 
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efforts in a liaison capacity -for its success continue . . . I have recently 
written to the governments of Iraq, Transjordan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
the Lebanon, and Yeman, notifying them of the formation of a Prepara- 
tory. Committee to record the views agreed upon in our preliminary meet- 
ings, to complete any investigation required on any particular subject, 
` and to prepare for a general Arab Conference...” 


Tit 


Early in April, 1944, it was reported from Cairo that the Egyptian 
Government was making arrangements for the meeting of a Preparatory 
Committee during the following summer—a meeting to be attended by 
delegations of the Arab countries who participated in the initial con- 
versations. On September 25, 1944, Nahas Pasha opened the meeting 
at the Antoniades Palace in Alexandria. Before the meeting there was 
a widely held opinion that an Arab conference without a Palestinian 
delegate “was a contradiction of terms.” An invitation was accordingly 
extended to Palestine to send a representative; Musa beg al-Alami was 
selected as such representative of the various Arab parties in Palestine; 
and he presented the Palestine case before the Preparatory Committee. , 
The representatives of Saudi Arabia and Yeman arrived later, but it was 
realized that their absence from the early meetings was not to delay the 
work of the Committee. 

In his opening speech, Nahas Pasha outlined the work of the Prepara- 
tory Committee and declared that the delegates were to be asked to 
outline first their views of the Arab unity scheme as already stated 
separately during the preliminary conversations. The Committee was 
then to proceed to work out a general scheme which would be acceptable 
to all. 

Syria stood for full union, with one central government for all the 
Arab countries. But it was soon realized that the other Arab countries 
were not prepared to go this far under the circumstances. Iraq and Trans- 
jordan accordingly proposed union on the basis of the sovereign equality 
of all the Arab countries. Syria and the Lebanon supported Iraq, and later 
Saudi Arabia and’ Yeman accepted the- proposed plan. As for Egypt, 
- Nahas Pasha declared, stating the attitude of his Government, that he 
was prepared to go along the path of Arab unity as far as the other Arab 
countries were jointly prepared to proceed. : 

At this stage the “Greater Syria” plan was fully discussed as a pre- 
liminary step for full Arab union. Both Syria and Transjordan welcomed 
the scheme, but the latter supported the plan only on the understanding 
that the present ruler of Transjordan, Amir Abdullah, should become the 
king of that state. Syria was not prepared to abandon its republican 
régime and demanded that Transjordan, as a former province of Syria 
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under the Ottoman administration, be annexed to the Syrian Republic. 

The “Greater Syria” plan, plausible as it may seem, was not received 
with much favor, because it led to a clash of personalities. It was realized, 
likewise, that it was not possible to include the Lebanon and Palestine 
in the plan. No wonder, therefore, that the plan was entirely abandoned 
under the circumstances, and even repudiated by various Arab countries. 

The Lebanon pledged full coöperation with the Arabic countries with 
the understanding that its independence would be respected. In regard 
to the Lebanon’s relations with Western powers, Prime Minister Riadh 
al-Sulh reiterated his famous declaration that ‘‘the Lebanon has pledged 
itself . . . that it will never be a seat of imperialism nor a channel for the 
colonization of its sister Arab countries.” 

The representatives of Saudi Arabia and Yeman hardly contributed 
any positive plan; they declared, moreover, that any plan to be even- 
tually agreed upon must first be submitted to their sovereigns for ap- 
proval before they could sign it. 

Finally, Musa beg Al-Alami, representative of the Arab parties in 
Palestine, was asked to state the case of his country. He stressed the 
gravity of the Arab position in Palestine, owing to Jewish immigration and 
to the sale of Arab lands to the Jews, and asked for consideration of this 
urgent problem. He declared that Palestine is a trust in the hands of the 
Arab countries whose salvation was entirely dependent upon their con- 
certed actior. It was decided accordingly that a special fund should be 
raised in order to buy lands liable to be sold to Jews, as well as to establish 
an Arab Bureau in London and Washington in order to present the Arab 
case to the English and American public. — 

In spite of certain initial difficulties, which were overcome by dropping 
the more idealistic proposals, the Preparatory Committee reached 
certain definite conclusions. At the outset, it was maintained that full 
union could not be adopted under the circumstances, not even in the form 
of a federation. It was decided accordingly that a League of Arab States 
should be established, composed only of the independent Arab states. 
The aim of this League would be to settle any dispute that might arise 
between two or more of the member states, without resort to violence. 
The nature and structure of the League was left to be worked out in the 
Arab conference convened in March, 1945. Six committees were nomi- 
nated to study the various aspects of coöperation between the Arab 
states, namely, the political, social, health, cultural, passport and transpor- 
tation, and economic committees. Various other decisions were made, 
especially concerning Palestine, which was regarded as an important 
Arab country. Pledges given by Great Britain to the Jews were thought 
to belong in fact to the Arabs. A declaration was made also recognizing 
the independence of the Lebanon within its present boundaries. These 
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decisions were embodied in a protocol signed by the Arab states on 
October 7, 1944. l 

‘Finally, two resolutions of cardinal importance were adopted by the 
Preparatory Committee. The first prohibited the use of violence by any 
Arab state against another and laid down the principle that any difference 
between two Arab states should be referred to the League of Arab States. 
The other stipulated that no Arab country should enter into any agree- 
ment with a foreign power which may encroach upon the interests of 
another Arab country. i 

It remained for the Preparatory Committee to draw up a draft pact 
for the new organization and to call an Arab Conference to discuss its 
provisions. Some of the six committees already nominated by the Alex- 
andria Conference began to work out the details of the Pact. But mention 
must be especially made of the political committee which prepared the 
draft for the Preparatory Committee. Having laid down the provisions of 
_ the Pact in March, 1945, the Arab delegates who worked out the Pact in 
the capacity of the Preparatory Committee met formally as an Arab 
Conference and signed the Pact, or “Covenant,” of the Arab League on 
March 22, 1945. 

The Pact states the aims of the League as a means to “strengthen the 
close relations and numerous ties which bind the Arab States,” and to 
“codrdinate their political activities with the aim of realizing a close 
collaboration among them, to safeguard their independence and sov- 
ereignty, and to consider in a general way the affairs and interests of the 
Arab countries.” The League recognized the independence and sov- 
eignty of each Arab state and the right to adhere or secede from this 
organization. Members of the League are the independent Arab states 
only, and the pact provides that states which have not signed the Pact 
shall have a right to adhere to the League. 

The League is made up of a Council composed of the representatives of 
the member states. Each has one vote only, regardless of the number of 
its representatives. The Council is entrusted with the task of achieving 
the aims of the League and of “collaboration with the international 
organizations which may be created in the future to guarantee peace and 
security and organize economic and social relations.” The League also 
aims at ‘‘close coöperation of the member states, with due regard to the 
structure of each of these states and the conditions prevailing therein, in 
the following matters: (1) economic and financial matters, including trade 
customs, currency, agriculture, and industry; (2) communications, in- 
cluding railways, roads, aviation, navigation, and posts and telegraphs; 
(8) cultural matters; (4) matters connected with nationality, passports, 
visas, executions of judgments, and extradition; (5) social welfare matters; 
and (6) health matters.” 
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A special committee is to be formed for each of the foregoing matters, 
and “these committees shall be entrusted with establishing the bases and 
scope of coöperation in the form of draft agreements which shall be sub- 
mitted to the Council for its consideration preparatory to their being 
submitted to the states referred to.” 

Resort to force for the settlement of disputes between member states 
is forbidden. Any dispute that may arise between one member and 
another is to be referred to the Council of the League, whose decision 
shall be effective and obligatory except in matters involving the in- 
dependence, sovereignty, or territorial integrity of the member states. 
The Council of the League can mediate in any dispute which may lead 
to war between two member states or between one member state and 
another in order to conciliate them. In case of aggression, or threat of 
aggression, the Council, by request of the threatened state, takes the 
necessary measures to repel it. The League is to have a permanent General 
Secretariat, composed of a secretary-general, assistant secretaries, and 
other officials. Its permanent seat is to be Cairo, but the Council can meet 
at any other place. 

The organization provided for in the present pact does not prevent 
some of the member states from establishing among themselves closer 
collaboration and stronger bonds. Any member state, on the other hand, 
may withdraw from the League, provided the Council is informed of its 
intention a year before the withdrawal takes effect. 


IV 


The machinery set forth in the Arab League does not yet provide 
means of unity which would satisfy the advocates of Pan-Arabism. It is 
rather a sort of “regional arrangement” which fits very well within the 
provisions laid down in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, as amended 
and supplemented by the San Francisco Conference. The objective of the 
Arab League, however, as a Regional Arrangement, extends beyond the 
domain of security and peaceful settlement, because it aims at a closer 
unity among the Arab states than they have so far achieved. The pact 
has indeed provided possibilities for closer unity between certain members 
of the Arab League, and such a step might lead eventually to closer unity 
among the other states members of the League. 

But is union necessary for all the Arab states? Is it more advantageous 
for the states to unite and form one union or remain as they are, forming 
an aggregate of separate independent states? While it is recognized that 
the realization of one united Arab state would be unlikely for an in- 
definite future, there is at least the possibility that the Arabic speaking 
peoples, whose cultural uniformity is not sharply contradicted by en- 
vironmental divisions, can form a federal union or a confederation of 
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Arab states. It seems both reasonable and natural for any people with 
a community of interests to unite on a federal basis. The Arabs long ago 
realized that they have common interests and aspirations, sufficiently 
important to form a union. Moreover, they had bitter experience with 
disunity during the period between the two World Wars. A kind of Arab 
“interdependence feeling,” accordingly, has emerged which is particularly 
sensitive in its reaction to any encroachment on the independence and 
political integrity of the Arab countries. The Franco-Lebanese crisis of 
1943 and the Franco-Syrian crisis of 1945 have stirred the whole Arab 
World and given sufficient grounds for the belief that the Arab countries 
are ready to codperate and to act together when there is need. During the 
recent Franco-Syrian crisis, the Council of the Arab League met on June 
4, 1945, and after a few meetings it passed a resolution on June 7 de- 
claring that France had committed aggression on Syria and the Leba- 
. non and supporting the demand of Syria and the Lebanon for the im- 
mediate evacuation of all French troops from the Levant. The Council 
then declared that “in accordance with Article six of its covenant [pro- 
viding mutual aid for a member attacked] the Arab League has decided 
to take necessary measures in order to resist French aggression.” 

The Arab League showed further evidences of coöperation in the 
United Nations Conference on International Organization held in San 
Francisco. Five states of the League were represented, namely, Iraq, 
Syria, the Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Egypt; and the delegations of 
these states stood together as one bloc in all matters of common interest 
to the Arab World. They will most likely take the same attitude in any 
future international conference, as well as in the new United Nations 
Organization. 

The League of Arab States is regarded by predominant opinion in the 
Arab World as a step toward the realization of a future United Arab 
State. Arabs are quite aware of the difficulties which must be overcome 
before that ultimate objective is reached. The present arrangement, 
accordingly, is only a transitional stage which most likely will lead to 
closer unity between certain Arab countries, such as Syria and Trans- 
jordan, and later probably between Iraq, Syria, the Lebanon, and 
Palestine. The Arab League will then be maintained only to provide a 
medium of coöperation between the Arab Union and those countries 
which have remained outside the Union. 
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SHALL ENEMY PROPERTY BE RETURNED? 
A LONG-TERM VIEW* 


CONSTANT SOUTHW' ORTH 
Washington, D. C. 


The ultimate disposition of some hundreds of million dollars’ worth of 
property of enemy aliens, now under the control of the United States gov- 
ernment, awaits a decision. In addition to patents, trademarks, copyrights, 
etc., the Alien Property Custodian has subjected to control enemy prop- 
erty amounting to nearly 200 million dollars, composed primarily of 
business enterprises. The United States Treasury has blocked some 330 
million dollars worth of the assets of enemy nationals not involving con- 
trol over specific productive assets. 

Many international lawyers hold that international law requires post- 
war restitution of, or in lieu of restitution compensation for, enemy pri- 
vate property sequestered during a war; and an important question of 
policy now presents itself. This article, on the basis of long-term consider- 
ations, advocates a policy of restitution. 


I. DISTINCTION BETWEEN RESTITUTION AND COMPENSATION 


The distinction between restitution and compensation is, of course, 
significant in developing a policy on treatment of enemy property. Resti- 
tution, which consists in returning the property in a form as similar as 
possible to that in which it was taken over, was contemplated where it 
should be feasible in the original Trading with the Enemy Act of 1917, 
under which enemy property was sequestered in the last war. Section 12 
of that act gave the Alien Property Custodian the powers of a ‘“‘common- 
law trustee,” and a sale or other disposition of the property was to'be 
made only “when necessary to prevent waste and protect such property 
and to the end that the interests of the United States in such property 
and rights, or of such person as may ultimately become entitled thereto, or 
the proceeds thereof, may be preserved and safeguarded.” Compensation 
involves the sale or other disposition of the property and eventual return 
to the previous owner of the actual proceeds of sale or money representing 
the property’s value. 

The Alien Property Custodian says that “the program of converting 
vested property into cash does not in any way prejudice the character of 
any ultimate settlement” and that the “original owners are in general 
interested not in specific pieces of property but in the economic value 


* The attitudes expressed in this article are those of the writer only, who, how- 
ever, desires to make appreciative acknowledgment of the encouragement and help 
received from Dr. Robert R. Wilson of Duke University and Mr. Walter Hollis. 
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of their property as a source of income.’ He indicates that compensa- 
tion, at current market prices, will satisfy the owners as well as restitu- 
tion. One may ‘question this assumption, since the current market price 
would ordinarily not be as great as the value the property had as a “‘going 
concern’’—as an integral part of the economy of the country where it- 
is located. For instance, without the know-how of the previous owners, 
their personal skills, and long-time familiarity with the technical and 
competitive ins and outs of a business, its productive and profit-making 
possibilities may be considerably less. Also the former owner of a property 
might not be permitted to convert the dollars he receives for it into the 
currency of his own country, or might not be able to do it on terms 
satisfactory to him. Furthermore, the owner might have an interest in 
retaining the property quite apart from its pecuniary value. 

Nevertheless, in cases where liquidation has taken place compensation 
on a fair-value basis would ordinarily be the most that could be done for 
the owner. Although for convenience in the following discussion of a 
desirable policy compensation has not ordinarily been separately men- 
tioned, references to restitution are meant to apply also, where ap- 
propriate, to cases in which, because of previous liquidation or for other 
reasons, compensation would take the place of restitution. 


II. PROPOSALS MADE IMPLY NON-RETURN 


The general implication of action and statements relative to enemy 
property sequestered by the United States Government appears to be 
that the property will not be returned. A similar implication exists in 
inter-governmental pronouncements to which the United States is a 
party covering the treatment of enemy property in the Western hemi- 
sphere. The Alien ‘Property Custodian has stated: “Our third respon- 
sibility is undertaken on the specific instruction of the President. We 
shall refuse to sell or to release title to the enemy patents. The inventions 
covered by these patents will be made a permanent possession of the 
American people, and, through freely granted licenses, they will be in- 
corporated in our national industrial machinery.” (Italics mine.) 

Although up to April, 1945, the Alien Property Custodian sold only a 
negligible portion of the business enterprises which he had subjected to 
control, he intended, as soon as the necessary arrangements could be 
made, to sell all such property except enterprises which, in the national 
interest, it might be desirable to keep under control for a longer period.® 


1 Annual Report of Alien Property Custodian, 1942-43, p. 70. 

2 Alien Property Custodian, Patents at Work—A Statement of Policy (Jan., 1943), 
p. 11. f 

3 For statement of policy in this regard, see Annual Report of Alien Property 
Custodian, 1942-48, especially p. 66. 
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The Treasury Department has stated that it “is the policy of the United 
States Government to eliminate all financial and commercial activity 
engaged in by individuals and concerns within the United States whose 
influence or activity is deemed inimical to the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

On November 15, 1943, Representative Gearhart introduced a bill 
(H. R. 3672) which would have brought about the sale of enemy patents, 
trademarks, copyrights, and other enemy property in the United States, 
impounding their proceeds, together with enemy funds in the United 
States, in an account to be used after the war to reimburse American 
nationals for losses sustained by them due to the action of enemy govern- 
ments. The bill enunciated the policy that enemy governments should, 
as part of the peace settlement, reimburse their nationals in full for their 
property in the United States seized by the United States government. 

At a conference held in Washington in 1942, all of the American 
Republics, including the United States, joined in recommending, among 
other things, that each of these countries adopt as soon as possible “all 
necessary measures... to eliminate from the commercial, agricultural, 
industrial, and financial life of the American Republics all influence of 
governments, nations, and persons within such nations who, through 
natural or juridical persons or by any other means, are, in the opinion 
of the respective governments, acting against the political and economic 
independence or security of such Republics.” The declaration went on to 
recommend that businesses, properties, and rights of such natural or 
juridical persons in the American Republics should be forcibly transferred 
or totally liquidated or—if the American Republic government con- 
cerned should prefer—blocked, occupied, or intervened.’ 


III. REASONS FOR RESTITUTION 


However, such a policy of liquidation of enemy interests in this hemi- 
sphere seems undesirable, from the points of view both of avoiding 
permanent politico-economic warfare and of protecting the concept of 
private property. 

Avoidance of Politico-Economic Warfare. It is argued in some quarters 
that liquidation of enemy private interests in the countries united 
against the Axis Powers would help eliminate the postwar German 
threat to their economy. In taking this position, a distinction is frequently 
made between property of bona fide private owners of the character, for 


t Treasury Department, Administration of the Wartime Financial and Property 
Controls of the United States Government (Dec., 1942), p. 26. 

5 Final Act, Inter-American Conference on Systems of Economic and Financial 
Control, Washington, D.C., June 80-July 10, 1942 (Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Recommendation No. VII). 
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instance, of the typical property of American citizens in foreign countries, 
and that which has been used by enemy states, particularly the Nazi 
state, to promote their political and military aims.® Restitution after 
the war, according to this school, might fittingly be contemplated for the 
former class of property, whereas it might not be appropriate for the 
latter. The central thesis of this body of opinion appears to be that post- 
war restitution in certain areas, particularly in Latin America, of certain 
cartellized enemy properties, such as those of I. G. Farben, Schering, and 
Bayer, which have had a particularly intimate connection with the Nazi 
state, and which have especially strong possibilities of postwar mischief, 
would constitute the return of an instrumentality of economic warfare to 
a totalitarian state in which private enterprise in any real sense of the 
word no longer exists. It would tend, from this point of view, to guar- 
antee the continuance not merely of the prewar cartel pattern without 
appreciable alteration, but of the skeleton Nazi organization established 
through the instrumentality of the German cartel members, and would 
restore in such areas a degree of German industrial and political influence 
far greater than could have been attained without use of the between- 
war politico-economic cartel arrangements. 

Those who especially concentrate on liquidation of such cartellized 
properties appear to proceed on the theory that it is unrealistic and 
dangerous to permit any tools which were once obviously used against, 
our interests and the interests of a stable, peaceful world to go back into 
our former enemies’ hands. The theory seems to rest on the assumption of 
(1) unregeneracy on the part of our former enemies; and (2) inability of 
the victorious Allies pursuant to the peace settlement to institute govern- 
mental controls adequate to prevent former enemy governments from 
resuming their prewar methods of politico-economic penetration of other 
countries. 

This approach has the obvious appeal of taking away from a captured 
criminal certain tools which he has misused in the past, in order to prevent 
him from committing crimes in the future. The trouble with it, however, 
is that the tools are also capable of constructive use and, deprived of 
them, the presumably reformed criminal may be less disposed, and find it 
harder, to go right. It is to be expected, in any case, that the Allies will 
establish safeguards against the criminal’s rearming, and generally keep 
him under careful surveillance for a reasonable time; also that they will 
try to cure him of his mental disease and generally to fit him to take a 
constructive part in society. For instance, there should be no question of 


€ For example, see discussion by Mitchell B. Carroll and Edgar Turlington in 
Proceedings of the American Society of International Law at its 87th Annual Meeting, 
pp. 72—73. See also Carroll’s article in the American Journal of International Law 
(Oct., 1943), pp. 628-630. 
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returning the property to the control or partial control of anything 
resembling the recent Nazi government. The restored property would, 
under this theory of regeneration, be used by our former enemies to 
further the world’s productiveness, and there would be avoided the sense 
of injustice which could easily result from failure to restore, and which 
could provide just the fillip necessary to start off our former enemies at 
the first opportunity on their old game of politico-economic warfare. 

Although on the surface such confiscation of cartellized properties 
under the control of the former Nazi state might appear to be the only 
realistic way of ridding the world of Nazi contamination, it would be 
likely to start the peace with what would be tantamount to an announce- 
ment that we have no real hope of exercising an effective discipline over 
our former enemies with a view to their ultimate full incorporation in a 
rational world order. Instead of attacking basically the problem of making 
our enemies behave, we should merely be sniping at the tenacles of their 
influence in other countries, and perhaps should be confessing a fear that 
we cannot compete successfully with them without first placing them at 
an economic disadvantage. 

Putting it another way, only reconciliation of our enemies with their 
conquerors can ensure their sincere coöperation in building up a sound 
world economy and a permanent peace; without such coöperation, in 
view of the influence which our defeated enemies are bound eventually 
to exercise again in the world, those objectives cannot be attained. This 
does not mean a “soft” peace. It is presumed that the German and 
Japanese horrors of this war will be adequately punished and their repeti- 
tion guarded against in the future. It is not meant here to suggest refrain- 
ing from applying, in as long a postwar period as may be necessary, 
effective controls to prevent our former enemies preparing for war. It is 
only that we do presumably have to live with them for some time and, 
as someone has said, you cannot keep a man in a ditch without staying 
down there with him. It seems indispensable to try to convince our 
former enemies that they can expect from us a fair chance to participate 
in the world’s industry and trade—that we are not planning to try to 
handicap them permanently. Such a course would seem to accord with 
the general approach toward the peace settlement made by the Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, which has espoused the idea that the 
peace settlement “should make possible the reconciliation of victors 
and vanquished.”’? 

John Dickinson holds that failure to return enemy property, or to make 

T Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, International Conciliation (Mar., 


1945), No. 409, p. 147. (Quotation is from program of action adopted on January 19, 
1945, by a conference of churches at Cleveland convened by the Commission.) 
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adequate compensation for it; would have disastrous results in inter- 
national trade and prosperity. He believes that liquidation of German 
property in America in an effort to meet the postwar German threat 
to our economy would involve our taking over Nazi methods and em- 
barking on a more or less continuous state of economic warfare with 
our present enemies which would be very likely to lead to economic war 
with other countries as well. The upshot of such international economic 
warfare, he further contends, could not fail to be defeat of the peace; for, 
as in the thirties, it would mean ‘the erection of trade barriers, followed 
by curtailment of production and consumption, with depressing effects 
on human welfare. One may agree with Dickinson in recognizing such 
possibilities of a confiscatory policy. 

Safeguarding the Private-Property Concept. The concept of private 
property has been a cornerstone of American economic development, 
including of course the development of our foreign trade. In spite of the 
fact that over a long period there has been a gradual tendency to break 


down the distinction between public and private property, the desire _ 


of the American people to keep that distinction alive appears clear. 
Unless this country, as seems most unlikely, is prepared and desires to 
move toward a conception of property-holding more like that of state- 
operated economies than like that which has been built up by political 
theory and juridical evolution in most Western countries, it would seem 
dangerous to take the proposed step of confiscation. 

In this connection, one may take issue with Ralph M. Carson, who, 
after pointing to the invocation of the principle of eminent domain in the 
present war by England and France in adopting “measures designed to 
enable them to appropriate foreign-held property of their own nationals 
or domiciliaries against compensation in domestic currencies,” states 
that such “measures, as applied to affected property in this country, have 
generally been recognized in our courts on the theory that the measures 
are not confiscatory and do not violate any public policy of our own.”? 
It is very doubtful whether our courts, except in relation to purely war- 
time measures, have, in general, as freely approved appropriation of 
private property by the federal government as Carson indicates. On the 
contrary, court approval in the United States of governmental appropria- 
tion of private property under the principle of eminent domain has con- 
sistently been limited to instances where a strong case of public interest 
in such appropriation could be made. For instance, in 1985 the National 


8 John Dickinson, “Enemy-Owned Property: Restitution or Confiscation,” Por- 
eign Affairs, Oct., 1943, pp. 126-142, 3 

® Speech on “War Claims and the Protection of Property,” in Report of Pro- 
ceedings of Foreign Property-Holders Protective Commitiee, Convention of National 
Foreign Trade Council, Inc., New York City, Oct. 11, 1944, p. 28. 
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Industrial Recovery Act, so far as it attempted to authorize the national 
government to condemn private property for low-cost housing and slum- 
clearance projects and for the purpose of reducing unemployment, was 
held unconstitutional, on the ground that such use of the property was 
not a “public use,” - 

Also as regards governmental wartime assumption of certain functions 
formerly exercised by private business, it is clear that opinion generally 
in the United States favors early return to the previous situation. For 
instance, both official and private statements recently made in this 
country favor the return of our foreign trade to private enterprise as soon 
as the war effort and the availability of products now in short supply 
permit. The Economic Charter of the Americas, part of the Final Act 
of the recent Inter-American conference at Mexico City, declared that 
one of the guiding principles of the American Republics is ‘‘to promote 
the system of private enterprise in production which has characterized 
the economic development of the American Republics, to take appropriate 
steps to secure the encouragement of private enterprise, and to remove as 
far as possible obstacles which retard or discourage economic growth and 
development,’ It seems not at all unlikely that in the long-run so impor- 
tant and conspicuous a precedent as confiscation of enemy property 
following the present war would tend to work against the country’s 
keeping as free as it otherwise might from unnecessary governmental 
controls over business. 


IV. REPARATION CONSIDERATIONS 


It is clear, however, that no decision to return enemy property can be 
made to ‘‘stick”’ unless the reparation program is devised with such an 
end in view. The reparation conditions could, as Seymour J. Rubin has 
made plain, easily leave no choice to the enemy governments but to 
appropriate their nationals’ property in Allied countries for the purpose 
of assisting in making the payments involved—particularly for the 
purpose of providing exchange in the currency of the countries receiving 
the reparation payments. Under such circumstances, the return of the 
enemy property would, of course, be an empty gesture. To some of those 
immediately affected, it might even appear a cruel hoax, or at the least 
a piece of hypocrisy. 

The decision, then, to return or not to return enemy property must be 


10 U.S. v. Certain Lands in City of Louisville (Circuit Court of Appeals), 78 F. 
(2d) 684 (1935). 

u Final Act of the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, 
Mexico City, February 21 to March 8, 1946—provisional English translation, p. 61. 

£ Seymour J. Rubin, “Inviolability of Enemy Private Property,” Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, Winter-Spring, 1945, pp. 180-181. 
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made in close coöperation with those who determine reparation policy. 
The problems of reparation objectives—methods, amount, etc.—cannot 
be discussed in detail here. But it seems probable that the hardship which 
would be imposed on Allied citizens with claims against enemy govern- 
ments by failure to turn over to them the proceeds of selling enemy 
property in their countries would not nearly offset the contribution to 
long-term objectives which, as suggested above, might be made by return 
of the property. Although, as indicated above, it is assumed that effective 
control measures aimed at preventing Germany and Japan from rearming 
will be imposed on those countries, the amount of reparation must not 
be so large and the requirements as to its payment in the currency of the 
receiving countries must not be so onerous as to force the enemy gover- 
ments to appropriate the restored property from their citizens. It would 
probably be well to include in the provisions of the peace settlement a 
statement of the motives of the Allied governments in returning the 
enemy property. 
‘Adherence to this course on the part of the Allied governments, how- 
ever, is not going to be easy. The pressure to liquidate enemy property 
in a given Allied country in order to use it as a specially ear-marked fund 
to recompense citizens of that country for losses in enemy countries will 
be very great. Take the case of Germany vis-à-vis the United States. 
It seems reasonable to assume that the terms of the peace will give 
Germany no choice but to restore American property in Germany, where 
restorable, to its previous owners. But much of such property will have 
been destroyed. As pointed out by The Economist, even if Germany is 
asked, by way of reparation, only to return everything stolen by the 
Germans and to restore everything needlessly destroyed, the bill will 
be quite as much as Germany can bear. Payment by Germany, in addi- 
tion, for the general damages of war inflicted by the armed forces of either 
side would be physically impossible."* This being true, the pressure will 
inevitably be very great to utilize German property in the United States 
to create a fund to reimburse American property-owners in Germany—a 
sort of special United States-German reparation arrangement outside 
the over-all arrangement for German reparation to, the Allies—even 
though such sale is almost certain to yield less than the worth of the 
German property as an integral part of the United States economy. 

The feeling behind such pressure is very understandable, especially 
since certain countries—notably Great Britain—have been forced during 
the war to liquidate a large part of their foreign investments. But Great 
Britain did, at least, have the full use of the proceeds of these investments 
to help win the war and will, after the war, be in a far more favorable 
situation than Germany, physically and by reason of her better psycho- 
logical relations with the rest of the world, to restore and solidify her inter- 


18 The Economist (London), Nov. 6, 1943, p. 603. 
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national economic position. Furthermore, and more fundamentally, the 
fact that the world’s economic integration was impaired by Britain’s 
forced liquidation of her foreign assets is no reason for damaging the 
world’s economy still further through forcing the liquidation of Germany’s 
foreign assets. 

The all-important thing after this war, from an economic point of view, 
seems to be that every country shall feel free to engage in the particular 
forms of economic activity best suited to its resources and skills, in 
relation to the resources and skills of other countries, and not be forced 
to develop industries and engage in other activities designed as a defense 
against military or economic aggression. The Economic Charter of the 
Americas expresses this idea in emphasizing the need for “acceptance of 
responsibility and coöperation which will provide full use of labor, 
management, and capital in the efficient economic development of the 
agricultural, industrial, and other resources of the Western Hemisphere.” 
The Charter goes on to say: “An atmosphere of confidence based on 
freedom from economic discrimination is an essential prerequisite to the 
development of natural and human resources and to the expansion of 
markets. The ability to trade without discrimination and without undue 
restriction will, moreover, provide a solid basis for the political and 
personal liberties of the peoples.”! These fundamental principles may 
fairly be said to apply not only to the peoples of the Western hemisphere, 
but to those of the entire world. Restitution of enemy property, as a 
dramatic gesture of international economic confidence, fairness, and good 
will, would seem to offer real promise of contributing toward a new con- 
ception of world economic relations along the lines laid down in the 
Charter. 

It is, of course, important to bear in mind that compensation of Ameri- 
can owners of property abroad who have suffered war damages can take 
place through means other than confiscation of the private property of 
enemy nationals. Presumably, resources of the enemy countries will be 
drawn upon in meeting the Allied claims. What amount American 
claimants will receive naturally depends on the over-all amount made 
available to the Allies and on any special provisions, as regards priority 
of payment or otherwise, affecting the payment of particular types of 
claims and the claims of particular countries. In any event, there is cer- 
tainly no reason to suppose that American claimants will not receive 
their fair share of the proceeds of the bill which it is finally decided that 
Germany shall pay. 


V. RELATION TO BASIC PRINCIPLES 


Obviously, a categorical assertion that restitution of enemy property 
would achieve the objectives above outlined would be absurd. Other 


x Final Act, etc., op. cit. supra, footnote 11, at p. 59. 
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factors may obscure or neutralize any influences exerted by restitution. 
But it is of some significance to point out that the principles underlying 
the course recommended here are, in effect, nothing more than those 
principles of mutual trust, tolerance, and coöperation which have been 
enunciated for thousands of years by the greatest religious and political 
leaders. Unfortunately, they have been tried for only limited periods 
of history and in limited areas of the world, and their potentialities for 
peace and prosperity are not fully known. One case bearing on their 
validity may be cited. Nearly two centuries ago, Edmund Burke urged 
that Great Britain, in dealing with its North American colonies, look 
beyond what might seem to be the realistic, practical course of self- 
interest and try out these principles of mutual trust, tolerance, and 
coöperation. Failure to heed him contributed importantly to the loss of 
the colonies. But largely as a result of Great Britain’s later adhering to 
the sort of principles advocated by Burke, there has come into being 
perhaps the outstanding example of long-continuing association of nations 
for peace and mutual assistance in the history of the world—the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. True, the relation to the mother country, in 
the last century and a half, of the young offshoots of Great Britain is very 
different from the relation of the victorious Allies after this war to their 
conquered enemies; nevertheless the same principles of human relations 
as a whole would seem to apply. 

Recently, in the Atlantic Charter, these principles have received a new 
formulation in their application to the acts of nations. The fourth point 
of the Charter reads: “They [the United States and the United Kingdom] 
will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, to further 
the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity.” The principles of the ` 
Atlantic Charter were later subscribed to by all of the United Nations. 
Also Art. VII of various mutual-aid agreements may be at issue. In 
that article, the United States and.the other countries party to these 
agreements have espoused objectives which include reduction of trade 
barriers and expansion of production and consumption. Should con- 
fiscation result, as feared by Dickinson in the article cited above, in the 
erection of trade barriers and the curtailment of production and con- 
sumption,” the achievement of these objectives would obviously be 
prevented. 

After all, as pointed out by Edward Hallett Carr, the fundamental 
issue of the future is moral. Carr may have placed his finger on a profound 
truth when he said that the war will not leave us where it found us, that 


35 Op. cit. supra, footnote 8. 
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it will be the prelude either to rapid disappearance of the civilization we 
have known or else to a decisive turning point and new birth, with possibly 
“a revision of some of our estimates of human nature.” One may agree 
with the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace 
that “only if spiritual revelation strike from our eyes the scales of hatred, 
hypocrisy, intolerance, and greed, will we be competent to cope with the 
immensely difficult problems that confront us.’!? Restoration of the 
restorable bits of pre-war international economic organization is, of 
course, only a small part of the picture, but, as far as it goes, it would seem 
to be in the right direction, and the United States is in a position to make 
the gesture more effectively than any other country. 


VI. SUGGESTED IMMEDIATE PROCEDURE 


Since it is not absolutely certain that Congress will not eventually 
adopt a policy favoring the return of the identical pieces of sequestered 
property, it would seem only reasonable that property now under United 
States control should, before Congress rules on the subject, be admin- 
istered in a manner which, to the extent compatible with advancing 
the war effort and with sound wartime property administration, will 
avoid establishing any unnecessary impediment to such return. A prac- 
tical problem in this connection seems likely to arise only in handling 
business enterprises now being operated by the Alien Property Custodian, 
since the Custodian has announced a definite policy of non-sale of patents 
and copyrights, and since the property under the Treasury’s control 
consists of cash and of investment securities not involving control of 
specific productive assets, the sale of which would appear likely to serve 
no useful war purpose and the intention to sell which has not been an- 
nounced by the Treasury. 

It would, therefore, seem desirable to make a careful review, company 
by company, of the problems of government operation of the remaining 
properties under the Alien Property Custodian—which, as indicated 
above, the Custodian intends to sell as soon as the necessary arrangements 
can be made—with a view to ascertaining in the case of each property 
involved how substantial a wartime purpose would be served by sale. 
The Alien Property Custodian states: “The decision to transfer vested 
properties to private enterprise has been adopted because of the generally 
accepted advantages of private management. . . . Continued administra- 
tion of vested properties would involve this Office not only in the selection 
of management but in continued evaluation of its accomplishments. This 


1 Edward Hallett Carr, Conditions of Peace (London, 1942), p. 128. 

1A Just and Durable Peace; Statement by the Commission to Study the Bases of 
a Just and Durable Peace Instituted by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America (Mar., 1943), p. 4. 
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would mean the assumption of responsibility for a host of details with 
respect to such items as method of production, proper scale of operation, 
appropriate pricing policy, and labor relations. Activities of this character 
are foreign to the effective operation of the Custodian’s Office as an agency 
of the Government.”!8 

This argument may, of course, have a good deal of weight in a war as 
lengthy as the recent one. However, in any event, it would appear 
desirable to have some more concrete indication than is now available of 
the probable effect on the war effort of refraining from sale of these 
properties. Even should the burden of retention of them seem to be too 
great to warrant such retention, consideration might be given to the 
possibility of including in each sales contract a provision that in the event 
that Congress eventually directs return to the original owners of the 
identical sequestered property, the property covered by such contract 
shall be given up by the purchaser (of course with appropriate com- 
pensation). Such 4 study also would probably help in determining a fair 
basis for restitution of certain properties whose function and importance, 
as pointed out by Rubin,!® may have been expanded while under the 
jurisdiction of the sequestering authority, as well as in clarifying the 
relation of the prices currently obtainable for the various enemy prop- 
erties in general to the values that might be placed on them as integral 
portions of the long-term economy of the United States. 

Also the executive branch of the federal government as a whole should 
proceed as rapidly as possible with formulation of a coérdinated policy 
toward enemy-property treatment. In so doing, consultation with other 
members of the United Nations or American Republics might be helpful. 
Delay in formulating such a policy may postpone, or even prejudice, 
ultimate satisfactory solution of the problem by Congress, and in any 
case would seem to make it harder for certain executive agencies, partic- 
ularly the Alien Property Custodian, to leave the way open for effectua- 
tion of Congress’ ultimate decision. A course of drift or expediency in this 
matter could damage our hopes of building a world free from the resent- 
ments and misunderstandings that make men fight. 


18 Annual Report of Alien Property Custodian, 1942~438, p. 69. 
19 Rubin, op. cit, supra, footnote 12, at pp. 173-174. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF STATELESSNESS 
SINCE WORLD WAR I 


JANE PERRY CLARK CAREY 
Barnard College 


I. DEFINITIONS 


Statelessness, in its technical sense, is the result of denationalization 
by the country of origin of a person who has acquired no citizenship 
elsewhere.! A stateless person is also referred to as staatenlos, apatride.* 
Protection and assistance may be withdrawn by the country of a person’s 
origin without juridical suppression of that person’s nationality.’ Such 
a person outside his own country, though not fully denationalized, is in a 
position in some measure akin to that of the stateless, as neither has the 
protection of any government. 

Although many refugees are stateless, statelessness is not the essential 
quality of a refugee, who is defined in accepted international usage as 
a person who for political reasons has been driven from his country of 
origin, or who fears the political consequences of his return. He may be 
stateless, or, although not technically denationalized, may have lost 
the protection of his government by refusing to return home when the 
possibility was presented. As a person without governmental protection, 
he loses the advantages of international rights which depend for enforce- 
ment on the action of his home government. Furthermore, an alien who 
is not a national of any state is denied many of the privileges of a citizen, 
granted reciprocally through treaties. Such treaties give to the citizens of 
one state privileges in other states party to the treaties, including the 
right to work, the benefits of social insurance (such as workmen’s com- 
pensation laws), and the right to education. 

Even more important is the fact that every country is obliged to receive 
its nationals if they wish to return to it. The stateless actually have no 
country to take them back, nor to issue passports for them to enter other 
foreign countries if they so desire, although in theory there may be a duty 


1 Conflicts of nationality legislation of the countries of a child’s parents may 
occasionally cause statelessness at birth. This subject, however, is not discussed 
here. 

2 Cf. Lawrence Preuss, “International Law and Deprivation of Nationality,” 
Georgetown Law Journal, Vol. 23, p. 250 (Jan., 1935); “Jurisprudence américaine en 
matière de droit international (1933-35),” Revue Générale de Droit International 
Public, Vol. 43 (1936), p. 589 ff.; Berthold Schenck Graf von Stauffenberg, “Die 
Entziehung der Stattsangehirigkeit und das Völkerrecht,” Zeitschrift fur auslin- 
disches öffentliches Recht und Völkerrecht, Vol. 4 (1934), pp. 261-276. 

3 Louise W. Holborn, “The Legal Status of Political Refugees, 1920-1938, a 
American Journal of International Law, Vol. 32, p. 680. Cf. Joseph Chamberlain, 
“Without A Country,” Survey Graphic, Vol. 34, p. 85 (Mar., 1945). 
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on the part of a denationalizing state to receive hack its former citizens, 
if a state of refuge insists. 


II. STATELESSNESS RESULTING FROM WORLD WAR I 


Russians. There are many persons who have been technically stateless 
since World War I. The first great group of these are Russians, especially 
political emigrés who have come to be known as White Russians. The 
Soviet government promulgated a series of decrees, December 15, 1921, 
October 29, 1924, and November 13, 1925, by which the nationality of the 
USSR was lost by persons who left the country after November 7, 1917, 
without consent of the Soviet authorities; by persons who live abroad for 
more than five years without applying for a passport by a certain date; 
by persons living abroad who fail to register with representatives of the 
USSR in the country in which they reside; and by all persons who had 
taken part in counter-revolutionary organization. These decrees were 
followed by citizenship laws, promulgated April 22, 1931, and August 19, 
1938, and a decree of September 7, 1940. 

Many Russians made stateless by the Soviet decree of 1921 had, either 
before or after that date, fled to various countries of Europe, especially 
France, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania. Many of the number are still stateless in 1945. France has 
many stateless residents who were formerly Russian subjects. The num- 
ber before World War II was some 68,000, largely men forty-five to sixty 
years of age who had been in France twenty to twenty-five years, after 
having lost Soviet citizenship under the 1921 law for having served in the 
so-called White Russian Army. Of the number, possibly 45,000 to 55,000 
still remain in the country. French courts refused to give effect to the 
Soviet decrees denationalizing Russian emigrés and treated the emigrés 
as Russian nationals, until France recognized the USSR formally on 
October 28, 1924, after which date they were considered stateless. Per- 
haps 50,000 former Russians, now stateless, are in Germany. Many have 
been in the Balkans, though the number is unknown; and many of these 
are reported to have fled to Germany before the oncoming Soviet armies 
in 1943-44. In Manchuria, there were nearly 70,000 denationalized 
Russians as of 1940. Of these, some, however, may have Chinese citizen- 
ship. 

Armenians. The Armenians form the second great group of stateless 


4 Paul Abel, “Denationalization,” Modern Law Review, Vol. 6 (Dec., 1942), p. 58 
ff.; Taracouzio, The Soviet Union and International Law (New York, 1935), pp. 80- 
122; A. Colaneri, De La Condition des Sans Patrie (Paris, 1932), pp. 62-69; V. Schef- 
tel, ““L’Apatride des Refugies Russes,” Journal de Droit International, Vol. 61, pp. 
36-99 (1934); Holborn, op. cit.; D. V. Sandifer, “Soviet Citizenship,” American 
Journal of International Law (1936), p. 614 ff. é Abel, op. cit., p. 66. 
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from World War I. Many of these became stateless by decree and in 
specific cases by administrative decision.’ A Turkish law of April 15, 1923, 
confiscated all goods of Armenians living abroad. But the final blow was 
given by a Turkish law of May 28, 1927, which authorized the Turkish 
executive to declare deprived of their Turkish nationality all Ottoman 
subjects who did not take part in the national struggle and remained 
outside Turkey in the War of Independence, and had not returned to 
Turkish territory during the period from July 24, 1923, to the date of the 
promulgation of this law.” The law effectively denationalized the Ar- 
menian group who fled chiefly to France and Greece. 

Other Groups. There were an estimated 19,300 Assyrian and Assyro- 
Chaldeans and a small number of Turkish refugees in 1926, in addition 
to about 150,000 other refugees, either residing or sojourning in Central 
Europe. These were without protection and in the same situation as the 
Russian and Armenian stateless.? Many of these groups are still stateless 
in 1945. After the Saar plebiscite in 1935, about 7,000 former residents 
of the Saar left that territory and lost their citizenship. Most of them 
went to France. 

In 1938, Judge M. Michael Hannson of Norway, appointed president 
of the Nansen office in 1936, reported 600,000 Russians, Armenians, 
Assyro-Chaldeans, Turks, and Saarlanders as still remaining under League 
protection. 


II. STATELESSNESS IN THE PERIOD PRECEDING WORLD WAR II 


Italy. An Italian decree of January 31, 1926, provided that an Italian 
subject outside of Italy should lose his nationality if he committed an act 
destined to disturb the public order in Italy, or the consequences of which 
tended to harm Italian interests or to diminish Italy’s reputation or 
prestige.® At this time, the Italian government did not denationalize 
Italian emigrés who were not fascist? unless they committed acts opposed 
to the Fascist government. Such emigrés, however, were denied protection 
and assistance;!° and France and other countries treated them as state- 
less.” 

On November 25, 1926, the Italian law was amended so as to make 
criminal any activity prejudicial to the national interests. A person who 
committed such action was to be tried by special courts and, failing to 
appear before them when summoned, was to be deprived of his citizen- 


i 


€ Holborn, op. cit., p. 680. 

1C. A. MacCartney, National States and National Minorities (1934), p. 392. 

§ Holborn, op. cit., p. 686. ® Holborn, op. cit.; Abel, op. cit., p. 56. 

1¢ Holborn, op. cit., p. 680; Nitti, G., “Les Emigrés Italiens en France,” Revue 
General de Droit International Public (1929), pp. 789-759. A. Colaneri, op. cit., p. 31. 

u Nitti, op. cit. 
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ship. This policy, however, was abandoned in June, 1929. Following the 
pattern of Germany, an Italian decree of September 1, 1938, repealed 
the certificates of naturalization issued to all foreign Jews after January 
1, 1919. Under this decree, any person was considered Jewish if one of his 
parents was of the Jewish race. A decree issued January 20, 1944, pro- 
vided for restitution of civil and political rights to Jews." 

Spain. A large group of Spanish republican refugees left their country 
as a result of the civil war in Spain, and, although not completely de- 
nationalized, lost the protection of the Spanish government. Most of the 
number went to France, where there were at first some 350,000, but by 
1944 there were probably 120,000 left, largely in internment camps. For 
the most part, the others had left for South and Central America. 


IV. STATELESSNESS IN RELATION TO WORLD WAR II 


Germany. Germany embarked on denationalization in 1933, though 
` not until 1941 was the picture complete. A denationalization and ex- 
patriation law of July 14, 1933, provided for individual expatriation if a 
person outside of the Reich refused to return when summoned, or if a 
person living abroad violated his duty of allegiance toward the Reich 
and his people.4 Furthermore, by this act and a subsequent executive 
order, all naturalizations of ‘undesirable elements” naturalized between 
November, 1918, and January, 1933, could be revoked. Under this law 
and order, thousands were denationalized by individual decrees; and their 
names (with place of birth and date of withdrawal of nationality) may be 
found in the Gesammt Verzeichnis der Ausburgerungslisten for August, 1933, 
to December 31, 1938. ~ 

A large group in Germany, though not technically stateless, lost so 
much protection as to merit attention here. The Reich citizenship law 
of September 15, 1935," stated that only those subjects of German or 
cognate blood were citizens (Reichsbirger); while the first decree (or 
regulation) under the law" stated that a Jew could not be a citizen of the 
Reich, but was a national (Reichsangehérige or Staatsangehörige) only. A 
Staatsangehörige or Reichsangehérige did not have a full measure of politi- 
cal rights.17 

The German order of November 25, 1941,!8 provided that a Jew living 
abroad was deprived of his status as a German national (Staatsangehérig) 

r Art. 3. 

8 Royal Decree Law No. 25, not published until Oct. 20, 1944, Gazetto Ufficiale. 

“u RGBI I, 480. 1%’ RGBI I, 1146, 1935; ef. Sec. 3. 

6 Nov. 14, 1935; RGBI I, 19338. 17 Hope-Simpson, Refugees (1939), p. 235. 

18 Cf. Paul Abel, op. cit., p. 59; “The New German Denationalization Law,” 
Free Austria, Apr., 1942; A. Kauffman, ‘Denationalization and Expropriation,” 
Law Journal, Mar. 21, 1942; Ernst Wolff, “Die Ausbiirgerung der Juden,” Die 
Zeitung, Feb. 20, 1942. 
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and authorized confiscation of his property. The concept of “Jew” was 
the same as adopted in the order of November 14, 1935. Denationalization 
took place irrespective of the country from which emigration took place, 
and comprised people of German nationality who had never lived in 
Germany.’® Countries occupied, but not incorporated or annexed, by 
Germany were foreign countries within the meaning of the order. For 
example, persons who emigrated from Germany to Belgium, Holland, and 
Norway resided “abroad,” though those in the incorporated provinces of 
Poland or Austria did not. Other refugees from Greater Germany were 
not formally denationalized, though deprived of German diplomatic and 
consular protection in such matters as obtaining prolongation of the 
validity of a German passport. 

It is estimated that up to the beginning of World War II there were 
possibly 400,000 refugees from Greater Germany, including the Sudeten- 
land. Of the number, 240,000 had obtained permanent places of settle- 
ment. By February, 1944,?° there were somewhat more who had escaped, 
and, in all, 250,000 (plus some more since) had settled in the United 
States, 60,000 (sometimes given as 70,000) in Great Britain, 125,000 in 
Latin America, and perhaps 70,000 in Palestine. These figures are, of 
course, uncertain and do not take into account the number who have died. 

As of April, 1945, there were still some 15,000 to 20,000 Jewish stateless 
refugees in Shanghai, where they had been sent as one of the few places 
which would admit persons without travel documents. The group was 
segregated by the Japanese in 1943, and was still so in 1945. A campaign 
was carried on two or three years ago by the official Nanking weekly 
China Leader to prevent their becoming Chinese citizens. It was reported 
that all stateless residents or refugees were compelled to register with the 
Japanese authorities in the fall of 1944; and by June, 1945, it was reported 
that 4,282 had registered in all, with 700 more awaiting registration. The 
number included Poles, Germans, Austrians, Czechs, Latvians, Lithu- 
anians, Estonians, and Russians. 

The stateless who were former German citizens are found in large 
numbers in neutral countries, i.e., in Switzerland (as of November 1, 
1944), 9,720 former Germans and Austrians, In addition, there were 200 
former Hungarians (Jews); and 6,700 Poles (majority stateless), and also 
another 500 other stateless persons of various former nationalities. Many 
stateless (not all Germans, however) have been in Sweden, i.e., 7,000 to 
8,000 in June, 1944,—about 75 per cent Jewish, and including 2,000 who 
arrived from Denmark in April, 1944. 

Rumania. The Citizenship Revision Decree of January 20, 1938, 
required all Jews in Rumania outside of the Old Kingdom who had 

18 Abel, op. cit., p. 59. 

20 Speech of U. S. Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization, Feb., 1944. 
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acquired citizenship by a court procedure set up in 1924 to present proof 
of citizenship within twenty days in order to retain it; and it has been 
estimated that, as a result, between 200,000 and 300,000 Rumanian Jews 
lost their citizenship and its attending privileges. A recorded 270,000 were 
rendered stateless, and of these 225,222 had their citizenship directly 
revoked.” The Jews of Bessarabia were the most strongly affected, 
followed by those of Transylvania and of the Old Kingdom.” A group of 
5,000 to 6,000 Jews of the Old Kingdom, however, theoretically retained 
all rights save that of owning rural property because of their attainment 
of special merit through military or other service. 

By a law of September 15, 1938, these stateless Jews were put under 
the control of the Rumanian Alien Office. Subsequent anti-Jewish 
legislation barred the Jews from economic and social equality, but did not 
further affect their citizenship status. It was announced in the fall of 
1944 that the Rumanian government. would restore citizenship to such 
Jews. Article 6 of the Rumanian Armistice of August 24, 1944, providing 
that all discriminatory racial legislation and restrictions should be re- 
pealed. In order to implement this Armistice, a decree was issued on 
December 18, 1944, abolishing all legislative measures discriminating 
against Jews. The decree of December 18 did not specifically restore 
citizenship to Jews denationalized by the decree of January 20, 1938, but 
a draft decree-law of January, 1945, proposed to repeal this 1938 law and 
nullify any measures taken under it. Therefore the Rumanian Jews are 
in process of recovering citizenship and civic rights, provided they opt 
for Rumanian citizenship within three months from the promulgation of 
the new law. 

France. At the end of June, 1948, a decree of the Vichy government 
deprived all Jews naturalized in France itself since 1927—estimated at 
100,000—of citizenship rights. The blanket repeal of Vichy legislation on 
August 9, 1944, however, declared all acts of the Vichy government null 
and void.” 

The Baltic Countries. According to a decree of the Praesidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, September 7, 1940, citizens of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia became Soviet citizens from the dates of In- 
corporation of these republics into the Soviet Union.” The decree further 
added that citizens of these republics who, at the time the decision was 
made, were not within the borders of the USSR, and who had not been 


2 Jan. 27, 1938, “Decree Revising the Citizenship of Jews in Rumania.” 

2 Joshua Starr, “Jawish Citizenship in Rumania,” Jewish Social Studies, III, 
No. 1 (1941), p. 77. 33 Ibid., p. 78. 

“ Law No. A-47586, GR 92 from Rumania, Dec, 21, 1944. 

* Art, III, Journal Officiel, Aug. 10, 1944. 

6 Aug. 3, 5, 6, 1940, respectively. 
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deprived of citizenship by the Soviet governments of these republics 
must register with a Soviet legation or consulate as Soviet citizens not 
later than November 1, 1940. Presumably, failure to register meant loss 
of citizenship, though persons failing to register might be accepted as 
Soviet citizens in accordance with Article III of the Soviet law of 1931 
concerning citizenship which provides that every person on Soviet terri- 
tory is a Soviet citizen if there is no proof that he is a citizen of a foreign 
country.?? 

Persons without citizenship, and belonging to national minorities 
which, “under the political conditions prevailing in Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia before the establishment there of Soviet power,’’® could not 
obtain citizenship in the republics themselves, were to “acquire Soviet 
citizenship in accordance with the procedure above.” Other persons with- 
out citizenship, permanently residing in these countries, might “obtain 
Soviet citizenship in accordance with Article III of the law concerning 
citizenship in the Soviet Union.2® Persons deprived of Soviet citizenship, 
and who were in Estonia, Lithuania, or Latvia—according to a release of 
the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on September 7, 1940, 
—were allowed to obtain Soviet citizenship in accordance with Article 
ITI of the citizenship law of the Soviet Union of August 19, 1938.°° 

Under Soviet law, refugees from the Baltic states since August 3, 5, 
and 6, 1940, but now outside those countries, are technically regarded 
as Soviet citizens; but all former Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian 
citizens who resided outside these countries before their incorporation 
into the Soviet Union, and who have not registered as Soviet citizens, are 
stateless from the viewpoint of the USSR unless they have acquired other 
citizenships. The United States has not recognized the republics of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, and hence these Soviet laws would not 
be recognized here. Many refugees from the countries in queston—some 
30,000—have arrived in Sweden; but their legal status there remains to 
be clarified. 

The British forces daily newspaper, the Union Jack, published in Rome, 
on March 2, 1945, carried an appeal to Soviet citizens in Italy stating that 
the Soviet government is taking all necessary steps ‘“‘to realize as'soon as 
possible the ardent desire of all Soviet citizens in foreign countries to 
return to their homeland. All who would return home were to be treated 
with a maximum of care and attention. Even those Soviet citizens who, 


27 Decree of Apr., 1931, Art. III. T. A. Taracuzio, The Soviet Union and Inter- 
national Law (p. 83) states that persons who claimed foreign citizenship, but were 
unable to prove it, were subjected to inconsistent treatment, since in 1924 they were 
relieved of military service required of citizens of the USSR and yet had to pay the 
same visa fees to leave the USSR as those charged Soviet citizens. 

238 Decree of Sept. 7, 1940, Art. IIT. 29 Ibid. 39 Ibid., Art. IV. 
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under German coercion and terror, had committed acts contrary to the 
interests of the Soviet Union were not to be held responsible if they 
should begin honorably to fulfill their duty upon their return home.” 
German attempts to win the friendship and coöperation of the group 
of Russian stateless were notable. For instance, it was reported In Septem- 
ber, 1944, that many intelligentsia, scientists, etc., had been drafted into 
laboratories and factories in Germany and were not treated as eastern 
workers, but were provided with ‘fremdenpasse” in which they were de- 
scribed as Ukrainians or as stateless.*! Germany even went so far as to 
propose to provide certain of these people with German papers recognizing 
them as Reichsangerhérige, though this offer was declined by the Russians. 
Poland. Former Polish citizens who found themselves in the Western 
Districts (Oblasti) of the Ukraine and White Ruthenia on November 1-2, 
1939 (the date of the elections in Eastern Poland which incorporated this 
territory into the USSR), became Soviet citizens under law of the 
USSR.” Thereafter the Soviet government recognized as Polish citizens 
persons of Polish race who lived in this territory prior to those dates, 
Persons who arrived in the USSR on the basis of the agreement for the 
exchange of nationalities between the Soviet and German governments of 
November 16, 1939, and in connection with the cession by the USSR to 
Lithuania of the city and district of Wilno (Vilna) (agreement of October 
10, 1939), also became Soviet citizens.*4 
Persons in the foregoing two categories who previously had been de- 
prived of Soviet citizenship might acquire such citizenship by the usual 
method of petition to the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
or the praesidium of the republic in which they reside. Under the August, 
1941, agreement, the Soviet government began to regard persons of Polish 
race from the Soviet-occupied territory as Polish citizens. In December, 
1941, however, the policy apparently was changed. Persons of Polish 
race were deprived of Polish citizenship, and action was begun to require 
such persons to secure Soviet documents. The Soviet government never 
recognized persons of Ukrainian, White Russian, and Jewish race (na- 
tionality) from this territory as Polish citizens. 


31 Some were also listed as “subjects” of the USSR. 

32 Decree of Supreme Council of the USSR, Nov. 29, 1939 (Translation from 
Polish). . j 

33 The word race is used here non-anthropologically to refer to persons speaking 
Polish and therefore identifiable as Poles, as opposed to non-Polish-speaking persons 
(i.e., Ukrainians, White Russians, persons speaking local dialects), and Jews. The 
word “nationality” is sometimes used instead of race in this sense, but it leads to 
even greater confusion. 4 Ibid. 

3 Cf. Citizenship Laws of Aug. 19, 1938, Art. IIT. 

3 ‘Translation of decree as published in the Daily Digest of World Broadcasts, No. 
1815, July 6, 1944 (BBC Monitoring Service); translation of article in July 18, issue 
of Dztenink Polski. 
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A Soviet decree of June 22 (or 30), 1944, provides that persons serving 
in the Polish army in the USSR, persons. who had previously served in it, 
and persons actively helping the Polish army in the USSR “‘in the struggle 
for the liberation of Poland’’ might acquire Polish citizenship, together 
with their families. This decree was a special exception to the decree of 
the Praesidium of the Supreme Council of the USSR, November 29, 1939, 
concerning acquisition of Soviet citizenship by inhabitants of the western 
regions of the Ukrainian-Belorussian SS Republics and in relation to 
Soviet citizens of Polish nationality from other regions of the USSR. The 
choice of citizenship made by parents extended to their children under 
fourteen. Requests for the acquisition of Polish citizenship were to be sent 
to the Commission of the Supreme Council of the USSR dealing with 
acquisition, relinquishing, and deprivation of the citizenship of the USSR. 

Former Polish citizens, inhabitants of the Western Districts of Ukraine 
and White Ruthenia, but away from those territories on November 1-2, 
1931, and having no Soviet citizenship, might acquire Soviet citizenship 
by the usual method of petition to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR or of 
the union in which they resided.*? No mention was made of persons in this 
group deprived of citizenship. On July 14, 1944, the provisions of this de- 
cree were extended to inhabitants of the regions transferred by the USSR 
to the Lithuanian SS Republic who had acquired Soviet citizenship in 
accordance with the decree of September 7, 1940. Therefore Soviet citizens 
of former Polish nationality, living in Lithuania, acquired the right to 
transfer to Polish citizenship in the same way as all other Soviet citizens 
of Polish nationality. 

The United States has not yet recognized the Lithuanian SS Republic 
as such, and so would not apply these laws. This country therefore has in- 
dicated that Latvians, Estonians, Lithuanians, and Poles whose homes 
are east of the 1939 line of demarcation, or of the Curzon Line, cannot be 
repatriated to the Soviet Union unless they affirmatively claim Soviet 
citizenship. 

All persons who were subjects of the former Russian Empire down to 
November 7, 1917, and who resided in. Bessarabia down to June 28, 1940, 
regained Soviet citizenship as of June 28, 1940, together with their chil- 
dren. Persons in the same group, but who had not resided in Bessarabia 
prior to June 28, 1940, and who were “temporarily outside the borders of 
the USSR,” had to register as Soviet citizens at a Soviet legation or mis- 
sion abroad, either personally or in writing, by May 1, 1941, and present 
a passport or document which certified identity and residence in Bessa- 
rabia. The provision applied whether or not the persons indicated were 
Rumanian subjects prior to June 28, 1940; but it did not apply to persons 


3? Decree of Supreme Council of USSR, Nov. 29, 1939; cf. Law of Aug. 19, 1938, 
Art. IIT, 
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who had obtained other foreign citizenship before June 28, 1940, or to 
those who had been deprived of Soviet citizenship. 

By an agreement signed in Moscow on July 6, 1945, persons of Polish 
Jewish race (nationality) who had Soviet citizenship on September 17, 
1939, are granted the right to abandon USSR citizenship and are allowed 
to move to Polish territory. Persons of Russian, Ukrainian, Belorussian, 
Ruthenian, and Lithuanian race (nationality) are given the right to aban- 
don Polish citizenship and move to USSR territory. Analogous rights are 
also granted in pursuance of the decrees issued by the Praesidium of the 
Supreme Council, June 22 to July 14, 1944, to persons of Polish national- 
ity enumerated in the decrees. 

The agreement provides that abandonment of citizenship and repatria- 
tion are to be carried out on a voluntary basis. Repatriated persons are 
allowed to take their property with them, not exceeding two tons in weight 
per family for rural population and one ton for urban population, while 
persons may take up to 1,000 zlotys or 1,000 rubles, respectively. 

Persons who have the right to abandon Soviet citizenship and who at 
the time of signing the agreement reside in the USSR may request the 
right to abandon citizenship through local authorities under a Commission 
of the Praesidium of the Supreme Council of the USSR. This request must 
be made before’ November 1, 1945. Persons living outside the USSR may 
appeal through embassies, legations, and consulates. Persons who have 
the right to abandon Polish citizenship, and who at the time of signing 
the agreement are resident on Polish territory, might appeal through local 
' authorities before November 1, 1945, and in the way prescribed by the 
laws for the abandonment of Polish citizenship. 

This new agreement does not change in any way the agreement of Sep- 
tember 9 and 22, 1944, between the Ukrainian, Belorussian, and Lithu- 
anian Soviet Socialist Republics and the Polish Committee of National 
Liberation concerning evacuation from Poland to the USSR, or in the op- 
posite direction, of Ukrainian, Belorussian, Russian, Ruthenian, Lithu- 
anian, Polish, and Jewish populations. 

Recent action has continued the process of denationalization for racial 
or other reasons. Thus Rumania, after its capitulation, drafted a law 
“regarding loss of citizenship of certain citizens of German ethnic origin 
who acted within the framework of the German army.’® Actually, how- 
ever, only individual actions concerning denaturalization have been taken, 
under a Rumanian law of 1939 regulating acquisition and loss of Romanian 
citizenship. 

V. THE FUTURE 
The problem of statelessness will arise with renewed force as a result of 


383 Rumanian Home Service broadcast, Oct. 25, 1944. 
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possible territorial changes following the recent war. In addition, many 
persons are outside their former countries and, for political or other 
reasons, do not wish to return home. Such people may be deprived of 
citizenship—or at least of governmental protection—if they do not re- 
turn. Some people may have citizenship restored, but nevertheless not 
want to go back home. 

There are some straws to show which way the winds of policy are 
blowing. The committee for repatriation of the Netherlands subjects from 
abroad set up by the Netherlands Ministry for Social Affairs believes 
repatriation should include the stateless if it is ascertained that they were 
deported by the enemy from the Netherlands to other countries, whether 
such people are found in German or in Allied territories. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Compiled by the Managing Editor 


The forty-first annual meeting of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation will be held at Philadelphia, March 28-30, with headquarters at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. A preliminary program will be mailed to 
members about March 1. 


Professor Quincy Wright has returned from his service as technical 
advisor to Mr. Biddle, American member of the International Military 
Tribunal, and has resumed his duties at the University of Chicago. 


Professor Taylor Cole, of Duke University, has recently accepted the 
editorship of the Journal of Politics, published by the Southern Political 
Science Association. 


Professor Graham H. Stuart is on leave from Stanford University for 
a period of three months and is in Tangier drawing up a new charter 
for the International City, as a representative of the Department of 
State. 


Professor Clarence A. Berdahl, of the University of Illinois, lectured 
at St. Olaf College in November on “The San Francisco Conference and 
Some Problems of the United Nations Organization.” 


Professor Floyd Reeves has returned to the University of Chicago from 
a tour of duty in Italy in connection with the Army Educational Program. 


Dr. John D. Tomlinson, formerly professor of political science at Wa- 
` bash College, was appointed in September, 1945, chief of the Social and 
Economie Section of the United Nations Preparatory Commission in 
London. 


Mr. John M. Payne, who holds degrees from Pomona College and the 
University of Cincinnati, has been appointed director of the Citizens’ 
Research Institute of Los Angeles as of January 1, 1946. 


Professor Simeon E. Leland is on leave from the University of Chicago 
during the winter quarter in order to advise the government of Panama 
concerning the reorganization of its tax system. 


Professor Lloyd M. Short, of the University of Minnesota, has been 
made a member of the Committee on Education and Social Security of 
the American Council on Education. 


Mr. Robert Strausz-Hupé, of the University of Pennsylvania, addressed 
the Army Industrial College on December 11 in Washington on the sub- 
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ject of “Atomic Energy and Its Political Implications.” He also lectured 
on “National Resources and Foreign Policy” at the Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia during December. 


Mr. Hubert H. Humphrey, Jr., a former teaching assistant in the de- 
partment of political science at the University of Minnesota, is now serv- 
ing as mayor of Minneapolis. His secretary is Mr. Arthur Naftalin, also 
a former teaching assistant in the department. 


At the University of Pennsylvania, Associate Professor Bradford W. 
West has returned from service with the Wage Administration Agency 
of the War Department, and Assistant Professor John P. Horlacher has 
resumed his teaching after serving as executive director of the Wage 
Stabilization Division of the Third Regional War Labor Board. 


Dr. Lashley G. Harvey, executive secretary of the Bureau of Govern- 
ment Research at the University of New Hampshire, has returned to his 
duties after an absence of three years as Lieutenant Commander in the 
U. S., Naval Reserve. He spent seven months with the Military Govern- 
ment Planning Section in Hawaii and seven months in Saipan in the 
operational end of Military Government. 


Mr. Robert Runo, who recently received his honorable discharge from 
the U. S. Navy, has accepted an appointment as instructor in political 
science at Roosevelt College, Chicago. Professor Floyd Reeves is a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees and Professor Leonard D. White a member 
of the Advisory Committee on Education. 


Dr. Lynwood M. Holland, who received his degree at the University 
of Illinois last June, taught at Emory University last summer and is now 
assistant professor of political science at the University of Arizona. 


Mr. Howard R. Tolley, chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in the Department of Agriculture, served as alternate member, repre- 
senting the United States, at the conference of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations in October, 1945, at Quebec, Canada. 


Following his recent release from the U. S. Army, Dr. Andrew Gyorgy 
was appointed assistant professor of government at the University of 
New Hampshire. He is in charge of the courses on comparative govern- 
ment, international relations, and American foreign policy. 


Dr. Richard G. Browne, associate professor of social science, Illinois 
State Normal University, presided at a joint section of the American 
Political Science Association and the National Council for the Social 
Studies on November 28, 1945, in Milwaukee. The subject of discussion 
was teaching citizenship in the Atomic Age. 
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Lt. William G. Torpey, on furlough from the position of head of the 
Civil Service Personnel Office, Third Naval District Headquarters, New 
York City, has been appointed Personnel Officer, U. S. Maritime Service . 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. Prior to his recent appointment, Lt. 
Torpey served as administrative assistant to the Assistant Commandant, 
U. S. M. S. Headquarters. 


Professor Harvey Pinney, on leave of absence from the department of 
government, Washington Square College, New York University, died in 
Washington on November 22, 1945. In September, Professor Pinney was 
appointed head of the History Branch of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, with which organization he had been connected since the spring of 
1942. 


Dr. Marbury B. Ogle, Jr., formerly with the Research and Analysis 
Branch of the Office of Strategic Services, Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed to an associate professorship in the department of history, 
economics, and government at Purdue University. 


Dr. Spencer D. Albright, formerly lecturer in political science at the 
University of Washington, has recently been promoted to the grade of 
captain in the Army Air Corps and has been transferred from Santa Ana, 
California, to the A. A. F, Training Command Headquarters, Fort Worth, 
Texas. Captain Albright is assigned to the Historical Section. 


At the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Philip E. Jacob has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor and Dr. Lincoln Smith instructor. 


Dr. Roland G. Usher, Jr., has been added to the staff of Butler Uni- 
versity as assistant professor of history and political science. 


Dr. Richard H. Heindel, formerly of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been made acting chief of the new Division of Libraries and Institutes 
in the Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs of the De- 
partment of State. 


After service in England with the Office of War Information and later 
with the Office of Strategic Services, Dr. Irwin M. Tobin, assistant 
professor of political science at Rhode Island State College, has been ap- 
pointed a specialist on the British Commonwealth of Nations in the new 
Division of International Labor, Health, and Social Affairs in the De- 
partment of State. 


Dr. Charles G. Fenwick, formerly of Bryn Mawr College, and now with 
the Inter-American Juridical Commission in Rio de Janeiro, has been - 
nominated by Venezuela for membership in the United Nations Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 
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Dr. James L. McCamy has been appointed director of the Office of 
World Trade Policy in the Department of Commerce. He returned to the 
United States in September after nine months as economic adviser to the 
United States Forces in the occupation of Austria, having been stationed 
in Italy before entering Austria in early June. Until assuming his present 
post, he worked on the reorganization of that part of the Commerce De- 
partment which deals with international affairs. 


At the Johns Hopkins University, V. O. Key, Jr. has been advanced to 
the rank of professor and Malcolm Moos has been promoted to an as- 
sociate professorship. Mr. Key recently returned to the University after 
three years’ service with the Bureau of the Budget. 


Dr. Kimon A. Doukas, on temporary service with the State Depart- 
ment, was appointed to the staff of the American Section of the Inter- 
Allied Mission which has gone to Greece at the invitation of the Greek 
Government to observe the elections of March 31. 


For five weeks during November and December, Professor John G. 
Herndon, of Haverford College, was in London as a member of the 
Philadelphia delegation urging upon the Preparatory Commission the 
selection of Philadelphia as the permanent seat of the United Nations 
Organization. During his absence, his classes were met by Professors 
Frank D. Watson, of Haverford College, and W. Brooke Graves, of Bryn 
Mawr College. 


After serving as an economist with the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion at Washington for three years, Dr. Eric Dale has received an ap- 
pointment by the War Department to serve in the same capacity with the 
U. 8. Military Government for Germany and left for Berlin at the be- 
ginning of January. 


A Philippine Foreign Affairs Training Program designed to assist the 
Filipinos in preparing for the conduct of their own foreign relations 
when independence is achieved on July 4, 1946, is now functioning within 
the Department of State. Mr. Frank P. Lockhart, chief of the Division of 
Philippine Affairs, is in over-all charge, and Mr. E. W. Mill, acting as- 
sistant chief of the Division, is supervising the day-to-day work of the 
trainees. 


At Hunter College of the City of New York, Dr. Ruth G. Weintraub 
has been promoted to an associate professorship and Dr. Ellen E. Brennan 
to an assistant professorship. In November, Dr. Brennan was admitted 
to the Bar of the State of New York. 


Mr. Clarence Senior has left the Pan American Branch of the Foreign 
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Economic Administration to become visiting professor at the University 
of Puerto Rico and acting director of the.Social Science Research Center. 
In addition to his teaching, he will study the land redistribution program. 


Dr. Paul A. Palmer has returned to his duties at Kenyon College after 
an absence of a year as visiting lecturer on government at Harvard 
University. 


On August 30, 1945, the Association of Los Alamos Scientists was 
formed to promote the attainment and use of scientific and technical 
advances in the best interests of humanity and to influence constructively 
- the achievement of the best possible form of international control of 
atomic energy. Mr. W. Higinbotham was elected chairman and Mr. J. H. 
Manley, secretary. The organization invites correspondence from politi- 
cal scientists regarding its objectives. The address is P. O. Box 1663, 
Santa Fé, New Mexico. 


At Bryn Mawr College, a number of changes in the teaching staff in 
political science have occurred. Professor Charles G. Fenwick, on leave 
for several years with the Inter-American Juridical Commission, and now 
at Rio de Janeiro, has been retired. Dr. Helen Dwight Reed has resigned. 
Professor Roger H. Wells is on leave as adviser on local government to the 
American army of occupation in Germany, and his place is being taken 
by Dr. W. Brooke Graves, who recently completed three and one-half 
years of service in the Third Regional Office of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. Dr. D. Beatrice McCown, formerly of Vassar Col- 
lege, has been appointed assistant professor; and Dr. Bryce Wood, of 
Swarthmore College, is offering a course on international organization. 


Dr. Clifford J. Hynning recently returned to Washington from a tour 
of service as a U. S. Treasury Representative with the Office of Military 
Government for Germany (and its predecessor agencies), Finance Di- 
vision. In addition to his duties as a policy adviser on financial directives 
and field instructions, he collaborated with military intelligence in effect- 
ing the large-scale detention of German financiers and industrialists under 
SHAEF and later in the American zone. He was in charge of the financial - 
interrogations of high Nazis, financiers and industrialists, and the result- 
ing data on Schacht and Funk were turned over to Mr. Justice Jackson’s 
staff for use in the Nuremburg trials. At present an attorney on the staff 
of the General Counsel, U. S. Treasury Department, Dr. Hynning was 
formerly an enforcement attorney with the Office of Price Administration. 


Hon. Jesse H. Jones, former Secretary of Commerce, has given $300,000 
to create at the University of Virginia a Woodrow Wilson School of In- 
ternational Affairs, aimed at promoting in “coming generations of young 
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Americans a livelier appreciation of the vital interests and heavy re- 
sponsibilities of the United States in the outside world.” The gifts come 
from a corporate foundation which Mr. and Mrs. Jones established in 
Texas some years ago for educational and philanthropic purposes. 


In 1945, five United States libraries were established in various parts 
of the British Empire by the British Division of the Office of War Infor- 
mation in close coöperation with the Division of Cultural Relations of 
the Department of State and with the Library of Congress. The new li- 
braries follow the pattern of the American Library in the Embassy in 
London, and are located at Sydney and Melbourne, Australia; Welling- 
ton, New Zealand; Johannesburg, Union of South Africa; and Bombay, 
India. 


The establishment of the Samuel S. Fels Professorship of Governmental 
Administration in the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
in recognition of Mr. Fels’ pioneering activities in the improvement of 
local government, was recently announced by President McClelland of 
the University. In addition to honoring Mr. Fels, the creation of the 
professorship recognizes the permanent and increasing importance of the 
research and training program of the Institute of Local and State Gov- 
ernment. The first incumbent of the new chair will be Dr. Stephen B. 
Sweeney, 2 member of the Wharton School faculty since 1922 and director 
of the Institute of Local and State Government since its foundation. 


An Institute of National Governmental Reorganization was held at 
the University of Minnesota on December 10 and 11 under the auspices 
of the University’s Center for Continuation Study and the Minnesota 
League of Women Voters. Participants included Professors William An- 
derson, Lloyd M. Short, and A. N. Christensen. 
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Systematic Politics. By Cuarues E. Murriam. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1945. Pp. xiii, 349. $3.75). 


Here is a volume of epic proportions concerned with the classic prob- 
lems of political philosophy and presented with the fresh and imaginative 
sweep characteristic of its distinguished author. To Professor Merriam’s 
innumerable friends and admirers, this book will be a rich reminder of 
his personality. It should serve also to convey to many new readers the 
best of his wit, his sagacity, and his learning. The volume is, in a sense, 
the summation of the many years of thought and activity that the author 
has devoted to politics and government. l 

Professor Merriam’s philosophy is based on the assumption that “the 
whole life-process is one of creative evolution in which the type and values 
of the species continually rise in the scale” (p. ix). Upon this fundamental 
theme the structure of much of the author’s argument rests. He states: 
“Tn time we approach a closer-knit system of international jural order; 
and ultimately there may well be a single society, whatever it may be 
called” (p. 33). “The world will be Athens rather than Sparta” (p. 341). 
It is striking, indeed, to hear such confident news of the future at a time 
when the annihilation of civilization is freely prophesied in some quarters. 
Merriam’s faith in progress is linked with a deep trust in government. 
This is elaborated in many ways throughout the book. “Government,” 
the author states, “is the oldest and in some ways the best-tried agency 
of mankind, and, whatever its temporary aberrations may be—and théy 
are many—there is no reason to conclude that government cannot be 
kept abreast of the advancing waves of human progress” (p. 261), In 
developing this thought, the author constantly looks beyond the formal 
or legalistic aspects of the state; “Government is a cross-section of so- 
ciety, and its composition and conduct are likely to be that of the social 
forces and attitudes from which it comes” (p. 3380). Freedom is offered - 
as “a genuine end of government” (p. 61), and the book concludes on the 
same note: “Free men—in free states—in a free world—these the future 
government may bring” (p. 345). 

This book was penned while the world was at war, yet its viewpoint 
and message are extraordinarily pertinent for the age that has just 
opened. Never has mankind needed greater confidence that through con- 
sent and under law order may be maintained in the world and freedom 
preserved. Professor Merriam would have us understand government 
broadly in sociological terms and deeply in historical terms so that we 
may use it effectively. To distrust government is to be guided by tradi- 
tional fears. Science has created greater dangers that can be countered 


only by broader and stronger ties of political association. Few readers, 
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indeed, could challenge the value of his credenda for the world today, 
although some may question the philosophy of history upon which his 
argument is built. 

No treatise on government by an American scholar can match the 
breadth of the volume. Into it have gone the author’s ponderings and 
ranging over many fields of social knowledge seldom explored by more 
conventional political scientists. His footnotes beckon the reader down 
many fascinating paths. For example, on page 118, one citation lists a 
study of Social Life among the Insects, and another invites attention to 
The Political Philosophy of Confucianism! Professor Merriam’s achieve- 
ment is the ordering and relating of the great variety of political-life into 
a single volume aptly entitled Systematic Politics. This task of synthesis 
is directed by the thought that “the emerging characteristics of political 
association are neither territorial nor ethnic but cultural, fraternal, and 
human in the highest sense of the term” (p. 290). Professor Merriam’s 
sturdy and lofty confidence in his fellowman enables him to weigh politi- 
cal phenomena in their weaknesses and strengths and to emerge with a 
systematic over-all view that holds out hope for a world both of freedom 
and of order. 

PENDLETON HERRING. 

Harvard University.. 


General Theory of Law and State. By Hans KeLsEN. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1945. Pp. xxxiii, 516. $6.00.) 


The selection of Dr. Hans Kelsen’s General Theory of Law and Siate 
as the opening volume of a new series in twentieth-century legal philoso- 
phy is a happy chuice which sets a high standard for the series. That 
Dr. Kelsen is one of the most distinguished legal philosophers of our day, 
that his views form an articulated system, and that he presents them with 
clarity, vigor, and skill, must be admitted even by those (of whom the 
present reviewer is one) who cannot accept his general position. This 
volume, which is described by the author as a reformulation of his ideas 
and an extension of his theories “to embrace the problems and institu- 
tions of English and American law as well as those of the Civil Law 
countries,” is based on earlier works, but represents Dr. Kelsen’s present 
judgment. 

No review can do justice to the wealth of materials assembled in the 
volume. The author’s well-known objections to doctrines of natural law, 
his insistence upon a “positive” law which must be distinguished from 
the usual concepts of justice and of rights, and his definition of law as a 
dynamic system of norms derived from a basic norm, are here set forth 
in full. These ideas serve as points of departure for his consideration of 
such topics as the relations between law and the state, the idea of free- 
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dom, the conflict of laws, the nature of legal responsibility, and countless 
other problems. 

One of the most interesting features of the book is the section devoted 
to national and international law. This section will undoubtedly give rise 
to vigorous controversy centering upon several points, including the treat- 
ment of bellum iustum, the references to primitive law (“If law is the social 
organization of sanction, the original form of law must have been inter- 
tribal law, and, as such, a kind of international law,” p. 334), the view 
taken of individual responsibility under international law, and, above all, 
the discussion of the relation of international law to national law. A few 
of the author’s remarks on the last point mentioned are: (1) It is in fact 
by international law that the territorial and personal, as well as the 
temporal, spheres of validity of the national legal orders are determined. 
This determination is the essential function of international law. The 
norms régulating this subject-matter are essentially and necessarily 
norms of international law (p. 350). (2) Since the international legal order 
not only requires the national legal orders as a necessary complementa- 
tion, but also determines their spheres of validity in all respects, inter- 
national and national law form one inseparable: whole. (3) An aspect 
of this unity is the fact that states as acting persons are organs of inter- 
national law, or of the community constituted by it (p. 351). 

The treatment of international law and national law as a single system 
leads to a consideration of problems connected with the conception of 
sovereignty. Although Dr. Kelsen admits that from the standpoint of 
the science of law, it is irrelevant whether one chooses to assume the 
primacy of international law or that of national law, he emphasizes the 
point that the political and ethical consequences of these two assumptions 
are very different. “The idea of the equality of all states can be main- 
tained only if we base our interpretation of legal phenomena on the 
primacy of international law. The states can be considered as equal o only 
if they are not presupposed to be sovereign” (p. 887). 7 

In addition to the principal study, the volume contains a paper of 
more than fifty pages, entitled “Natural Law Doctrine and Legal Posi- 
tivism,” a list of the author’s other works, and a bibliography which 
could be strengthened by more attention to publications in English. The 
index is exceptionally useful. 

This volume is indispensable to every teacher and student of legal and 
political theory. By making Dr. Kelsen’s systematic doctrines available 
in English, the Harvard University Press has done an important service 
to these groups and to many other thoughtful readers. 


Miriam E. OaTMAN. 
U. S. Depariment of State. 
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Freedom Under Planning. By Barsara Wootton. (Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1945. Pp. vi, 180. $2.00.) 


Road to Reaction. By Herman Finer. (Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown 
and Company. 1945. Pp. xii, 228. $2.00.) 


These volumes are, in the main, discussions of Dr. Hayek’s Road to 
Serfdom by two of his colleagues in the London School of Economics 
(Finer is now visiting professor at Harvard)—one, from the point of 
view of a student of government, and the other, from that of an economist. 
Both writers are highly skilled in their special fields of competence, and 
it is useful to compare their methods and results. 

Taken together, the volumes give an important view of some of the 
emerging problems of planning. Finer grapples with governmental aspects 
of planning and Wootton with the economic areas of planning, using 
“economic” in the special manner indicated. The books are not, how- 
ever, merely “replies” to an over-rated work of little permanent value, 
but are positive contributions to the illumination of the whole vexed 
problem of the relationship between government and the economic order 
in our times. 

Barbara Wootton, already the author of Plan or No Plan and other 
treatises in this field, discusses freedom and planning from the point of 
view of the trained economist. At the outset, she defines planning as the 
“conscious and deliberate choice of economic priorities by some public 
authority,” which is, she holds, “the heart of the matter.” But just what 
“economic” is remains uncertain. “Economic activity consists essen- 
tially of choice,” but there are other areas of social behavior in which 
choice enters just as certainly and definitely. Later it appears that “plan- 
ning of production is the heart of the matter.” Freedom is held to con- 
sist of “ability to do what you want,” but the writer prefers to say 
“freedoms,” in the plural. 

Of the four types of freedom considered, cultural, civil, political, and 
economic, she finds the cultural and political the most difficult. In gen- 
eral, the discussion of freedom, other than economic, is the least impres- 
sive part in her spirited discourse. Cultural ends, for some reason, she 
finds “indeterminate,” and therefore difficult to deal with. Government 
apparently has no cultural aims (not even education or recreation), and 
hence does not operate easily in the cultural area—after all, a difficult 
conclusion to defend. Civil liberty, she holds, is not threatened seriously 
by forms of planning, but dangers to political freedoms disturb her, in- 
cluding the right to criticize the government and the organization of 
opposition groups. Possible discontinuity of policy threatens here and 
the outcome of the modern party system appears disturbing. While the 
writer defends planning in all these fields, she is far less effective than in 
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dealing with problems classified in her scheme of thought as essentially 
“economic.” f 

The freedom of the consumer and the freedom of the producer are 
critically examined, with especial reference to the possible rôle of plan- 
ning in these areas. So-called “consumer sovereignty” is as possible under 
planning as under no-planning, and the freedom of the producer need 
not be limited any more by planning than in the free market with the 
inevitable restrictions arising out of competition in the market. The 
weakness of the critics of planning is that they constantly compare an 
“ideal theoretical consumer sovereignty” with the actualities in a world 
of flesh and blood and imperfect human institutions. 

Of course, we cannot have complete ‘consumer liberty” and complete 
“producer security” under a planned economy, or under an unplanned 
economy either, she concludes, for under any system they act and react 
upon each other. Indeed, “Every economy in the world is a mixture of 
plan and no plan” (p. 127). “The socialist-capitalist controversy is a 
barren one.” The real issue is reflected in the lives of individuals, in their 
happiness, security, freedom, personal development. The differences in 
systems are matters of expediency rather than of principle. “The case 
for planning,” she maintains, “is not that it is identical with, but that, 
in certain circumstances, it is superior to, the planless method of settling 
economic priorities” (p. 48). 

Since Dr. Hayek introduced his treatise on The Road to Serfdom as a 
“political book” rather than a study in economics, it is interesting to 
see how.a highly qualified political scientist analyzes and rates his work. 
Finer finds that Hayek’s use of the term “planning” is ambiguous, shift- 
ing, and out of line with ordinary usage. At one point, no one can oppose 
planning if it is “intelligent”; but at another point, all planning becomes 
totalitarian and inevitably ends with dictatorship. Apparently, there is 
no middle way. The American use of planning is arbitrarily thrust out 
of the picture. Likewise the British, including in the downward sweep 
the Liberal Beveridge and the Labor party. But Hayek enumerates a 
series of regulation governmental actions—not called “planning”’—which 
are not only permissible, but essential. 

Finer finds that Hayek’s “rule of law,” which he constantly invokes 
against planning, is based upon complete misunderstanding of this politi- 
cal-legal concept. The Anglo-American technical doctrine of the “rule of 
law,” Finer holds, is completely out of the range of his former colleague’s 
amateur comprehension. The “rule of law” which Hayek envisages is 
not a legal conception at all, but merely an assertion of the infallibility 
of the cumpetitive process and its inherent right to proceed undisturbed. 

Likewise, the idea of administration, or of administrative management, 
is held to be a blind spot in Dr. Hayek’s vision. He constantly looks upon 
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administration as purely automatic, arbitrary, devoid of discrimination 
and flexibility, and impervious to principles of justice or reason. From 
the point of view of Dr. Finer and other qualified experts in the field of 
administration, it may be said that Hayek’s position is not only unten- 
able, but naive and fantastic. 

` Finer regards The Road to Serfdom as “the most sinister offensive 
against democracy to emerge from a democratic country for many 
decades.” Hayek’s discussion of “why the worst comes to the top” he 
considers a direct assault upon all the principal values in the democratic 
system. That the mass of the people are totally incapable of deciding 
anything of high consequence is a reversion to a line of thought which 
it was generally supposed Aristotle had ended centuries ago. Hayek’s 
distrust and suspicion of democracy, indicated in their various forms and 
stages, are shown to be characteristic of his thought. Yet, what Hayek 
really distrusts is not merely majority rule or democracy. Beyond that, 
he protests against ‘‘conscious social control” itself, which to him is the 
real devil in social relations. 

All in all, the work of Finer is a vigorous and effective type of political 
polemic. I do not recall so complete a work of demolition since Henry 
George wrote his Perplexed Philosopher in reply to the befuddled Herbert 
Spencer. Dr. Finer finds that “Hayek’s apparatus of learning is deficient, 
his reading incomplete; that his understanding of the economic process 
is bigoted, his account of history false; that his political science is almost 
non-existent, his terminology misleading, his comprehension of British 
and American political procedure and mentality gravely defective; and 
that his attitude to average men and women is truculently authoritarian.” 
This leaves little to be added, expect that it is cogently said, and consti- 
tutes a valuable and expert rating of one of the strange survivals of 
obscurantism in modern times. Pessimism, defeatism, timidity—all the 
marks of Doubting Castle are sign posts on the Road to Serfdom. 

The counter-program of Dr. Finer, while very briefly stated, breathes 
the democratic spirit of confidence, and contains a progressive plan based 
upon hope rather than upon fear. This volume is on the “must” list for 
any one who read Hayek’s dismal Road to Serfdom and wondered at its 
windings and whether it was really a road at all. 

The fundamental difficulty with both of these volumes is that Hayek’s 
cynical and confused appeals are not fundamentally directed to reason 
at all, but to fear and distrust. His volume is addressed to non-rational 
forces, and against forms of conscious social control. His conflicting argu- 
ments shade and fade confusingly into each other, but the dark doubts 
and fears remain the dominant characteristic. Just as Herbert Spencer, 
in his discussion of “The Coming Slavery” a generation ago did not hold 
consistently to his doctrine of the “survival of the fittest,” so Hayek 
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does not hold firmly to his doctrine of the impossibility of “conscious 
social control as a guiding consideration in human association.” Other- 
wise they would both have reached the terminus of anarchy. But to avoid 
a débâcle, they both began making so many exceptions to their rules 
that the pattern becomes incomprehensible to any except its maker. 
= CHARLES E. MERRIAM. 
University of Chicago. 


The Balance of Tomorrow. By Rosert Strausz-Hupk. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Pp. viii, 302. $3.50.) 


Mr. Strausz~Hupé boldly essays the task of assessing the trends in the 
basic factors that will influence the future position of the United States 
in the global system of power politics. Changes are occurring in the 


material and human resources of nations. These changes are taking place 
at different rates in different nations, and_their_impact.will_alter the 


relative positions of nations in the world equilibrium of power. What the 
result will be is a question no less fascinating than formidable. Mr. 
Strausz~Hupé asserts that no simple geopolitical formula can be applied 
to the elements of power to produce a precise measure of national power, 
present or probable. National “power in its totality cannot be measured 
at all.” Inexplicable fluctuations in power potentials occur, and nothing 
is more certain than that such changes will continue to occur. Yet rough 
“measurements are better than no measurements at all” (p. 7.) With a 
background of such warnings, Mr. Strausz-Hupé attempts a projection 
into the future of assessments of the major elements affecting national 
power—population, raw materials, and organization, i.e., economic 
organization and technology. 

If other variables are equal, the nation with the biggest battalions 
enjoys military superiority and great strength in international politics. 
Evidence concerning this proposition is marshalled and the available 
data on trends in population of the major countries is brought together. 
In the future balancing of numbers, the position of the United States will 
be affected adversely as the country reaches a relatively stable population 
level. By 1970, the population of the Western nations will approximate 
the present number (growth in the Western Hemisphere having been off- 
set by declines in Western Europe), while sharp increases in the U.S.S.R. 
and China and India are predicted. Numbers alone do not make for 
strength, but these differentials in growth, provided industrialization 
proceeds rapidly enough in Asia, “may prove to contain the world- 
political problem of the future.” The United States has time to alter its 
probable future position in the manpower balance by a revision of its 
immigration policy. 
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The analysis of raw-material factors, like the study of population 
trends, is made difficult by the paucity of data on some areas. The future 
weight of raw materials in the balance of power depends in part on what 
happens to certain areas on which heavy industry can be based. The 
disposition of the Ruhr district will mightily influence the strength of 
Britain and France. Control of Manchuria will give control of Far Eastern 
heavy industry. In other areas, the degree of exploitation of resources 
whose control is fixed will have influence. Mr. Strausz-Hupé sees a great 
industrial development in the U.S.S.R., but believes that the develop- 
ment of the Soviet Far East will be retarded by the immediate needs of 
European Russia. India “is Asia’s industrial powerhouse of tomorrow” 
(p. 169). The combination of basic raw materials and vast manpower in 
that country lays the basis for great potential power. 

Even larger difficulties are met when one seeks to foresee what popu- 
lation can do with resources through organization—political, economic, 
and military. Ability to organize creates power. Here is foreseen a trend 
parallel to the population projections. Gains in American industry will 
be offset by declines in the industrial potential of our traditional European 
allies, while growth of productivity will occur in the U.S.S.R., China, 
and India. In the trends, however, no serious threat to the United States 
is seen “within this generation.” After considering the ominous possibili- 
ties of all the trends combined, the author plumps for world “federation 
by consent,” 

Such, in rough outline, is the argument. It is not entirely unfamiliar, 
and part of the contribution of the book lies in the fact that it brings such 
material to a broad audience. With the treatment of population and raw 
materials, the experts in these fields may quibble, and the data are pre- 
sented less exhaustively and critically than would have been possible in 
a book addressed to a technical audience. Yet the author has had the 
courage to tackle big questions, has synthesized a broad range of tech- 
nical data bearing on these questions, and has presented his findings in 
well-organized fashion with admirable literary skill. Between the time of 
its printing and publication the book’s thesis that prediction is difficult 
was fulfilled by the first use of atomic power in war; and a special preface 
was inserted dealing with the power implications of atomic fission. 

V. O. Kay, Jr. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


The Annihilation of Man. By Lustrz PauL. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1945. Pp. 214. $2.50.) 


Many recent writers have been concerned with the underlying causes 
of the world’s confusion in the period between the two great wars. The 
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growth and spread of Nazi philosophy in particular has received consider- 
ation, and has usually been interpreted in its political and economic 
aspects. Much attention has been given to German militarism, to politi- 
cal frustration, and to industrialist imperialism, as well as to youth 
` movements, gangsterism, racial doctrines, tribal ideas of kinship and 
religion, and to other aspects of recent German ideas. In the small vol- 
ume under review, Leslie Paul, a young British soldier, like many other 
young men who have known only a sick world, searches for the under- 
lying causes of revolutions and wars, and especially of the terrible Nazi 
challenge to the ideals and traditions of the Western world. 

His interpretation emphasizes the cultural and spiritual aspects of the 
problem, rather than the political and economic. He points out the re- 
markable and rapid scientific and material achievements of recent years, 
and the accompanying growth of a materialistic theory of society and 
the reduction of the individual to helplessness in a mechanized world. 
This is the “annihilation of man.” With the disappearance of ethical 
standards and the failure of social, economic, and political ideas and 
institutions to adjust themselves satisfactorily in the rapidly chang- 
ing world, the mystical revolt of the Fascist movement flourished and 
appealed especially to youth. The doctrinaire theories of Marxist ma- 
terialism blinded the working classes to the rea] nature of the issue, and 
they failed to offer effective opposition. Instead of “stepping forward 
from an economic materialism to a spiritual society,” man stepped back- 
ward to the primitive-heroic concepts of Nazism. In this way the cultural 
and ethical vacuum, created by science, was filled. 

The analysis and criticism of the present situation, and the emphasis 
on the conflict between the fatalism which has often resulted from the 
scientific point of view and the moral standards with which the social 
sciences must be concerned, make this book worth reading. The author’s 
solution, however, seems over-simple. He urges a restoration of the 
Christian faith and of a “spiritual” conception of life. How this is to be 
done, and in what way it would effectively remove the evils in the present 
world, the author does not say. His emphasis, however, on ideas and on 
cultural and ethical values is much needed in a world too much inclined 
to worship the state and to overvalue materia] success. If the intelligence 
and the spirit of this book represent the point of view of a considerable 
number of young men who have survived the great war, we may be hope- 
ful for the future. 

RAYMOND G. GETTELL. 

University of California. 


Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way of Life. By CARL L. 
Becxer. With an introductory essay by George H. Sabine. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1945. Pp. xlii, 122, iv. $2.50.) 
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It was a happy decision that led the University of Michigan to invite 
the late Professor Carl Becker to deliver the first series of lectures on 
American institutions under the William W. Cook Foundation. No one 
could have sent the enterprise off to a more auspicious start. 

Deeply impressed by the impact of technological change and political 
upheavals upon modern democracy, Professor Becker undertook in this 
series to examine our various liberties to see how they came about, how 
they may be justified, and how they must be reinterpreted if they are to 
be preserved in substance as well as in form. For this purpose, he dis- 
cussed in five successive lectures the American political tradition, free- 
dom of speech and press, freedom of learning and teaching, constitutional 
government, and private economic enterprise. 

The main ideas about our present discontents that emerge from this 
exposition are familiar enough to students of politics. We have often been 
told that we can no longer take our liberties for granted, that freedom of 
speech must be reinterpreted in an age of mass advertising and the com- 
mercialized press, and that private economic enterprise must be modified 
by state intervention in order to correct the evils of free competition 
and to promote the general welfare. There is always injustice in apply- 
ing party labels to a subtle mind, but the spirit in which Professor Becker 
wrote may be described conveniently, if crudely, as that of a philosophic 
New Dealer. He even concluded with some pages of approval for the ideas 
underlying the Murray-Kilgore bill. 

Carl Becker had one of the most urbane, yet penetrating, minds of our 
time. He had massive common sense and a style of rare felicity. He was 
not especially original in his views on politics, but he illumined whatever 
he discussed by placing it in historical perspective, by the wit and irony 
with which he wrote, and by happy turns of expression. It was often the 
exquisite detail upon which one came so frequently rather than the main 
structure of his argument that delighted and rewarded the reader. And 
so it is with this book. Many have spoken and written about the simi- 
larities and dissimilarities between Democracy, Fascism, and Commun- 
ism. We can hardly improve on Becker’s aphorism: “The worst thing 
that can be said about the Americans or the English or the Russians is 
that they do not live up to their ideal aims. The worst thing that can be 
said about the German Nazis is that they do live up, or down, to their 
ideal aims” (p. 105). To read this slender volume is to enjoy an experience 
at once intellectual and aesthetic. 

The introductory essay by Professor Sabine contains an acute, yet 
sympathetic, analysis of Carl Becker as an historian. 


Tuomas P. PEARDON. 
Barnard College. 
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The Executive in Action. By MARSHALL Epwarp Dimock. (New York 
, and London: Harper and Brothers. 1945. Pp. ix, 276. $3.00.) 


To this study of the job of the executive director of an enterprise, the 
author brings the broad outlook of a political scientist as well as the 
specialized knowledge of a student of public administration and actual 
experience in governmental service. He examines his topic in relation to 
every major aspect of management, and draws frequent and apt illustra- 
tions from the history of the Recruitment and Manning Organization 
(R. M. O.) of the War Shipping-Administration (W. S. A.), of which he 
was the director. The result is no less than the outline of a self-consistent 
philosophy of administrative management. 

The reviewer is in no sense a “specialist” or an “expert” in this field, 
- and hence must leave to others appraisal of the contribution of this vol- 
ume against the background of the literature of the subject. He does not 
hesitate, however, to express the decided conviction that Dr. Dimock’s 
approach is basically sound. 

The statements of the preceding paragraph involve one of those “seem- 
ing contradictions” which, as they appear in the field of management, 
the book under review does so much to show are “reconcilable.” When the 
reviewer began to read, his first impression was that Dr. Dimock was 
elucidating the obvious. As he proceeded, however, the explanation be- 
came clear. The author was applying to the business of directing an enter- . 
prise that balanced judgment of the Aristotelian mean which should be 
brought to every sort of human activity, combined with that modern 
conception of principles which is summed up in John Dewey’s now clas- 
sic statement that they are “not fixed rules for deciding doubtful cases, 
but instrumentalities for their investigation, methods by which the net 
value of past experience is rendered available for the present scrutiny 
of new perplexities.” 

The reviewer thus found Dr. Dimock to be making the philosophical 
assumptions which he himself is convinced are a prerequisite of fruitful 
work in political science, and which he was even then attempting to bring 
to bear upon a different problem. The reader is, of course, free to accept 
this approach or to reject it. Since the reviewer is no more a “specialist” or 
an “expert’’ in philosophy than in management, he has not reconciled 
his self-contradiction in the second paragraph of this review. He has, 
however, thought about the philosophy of approach enough to justify, 
perhaps, his expression of a humble opinion. 

James HART. 

University of Virginia. 


A Tax Program for a Solent America. By THE COMMITTEE ON POSTWAR 
Tax Poutcy, ROSWELL MAGILL, CHAIRMAN. (New York: The Ronald 
Press Company. 1945. Pp. x, 278, $3.00.) 
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This latest of a considerable and growing array of postwar tax plans 
is sponsored by a committee of which Roswell Magill is chairman and 
Harley L. Lutz is director of research. The committee and the report 
grew out of a conference in 1944 that unanimously approved a resolution 
“urging the importance of a program to develop a simple, equitable, and 
productive tax system, having in mind the effects of taxation on the 
vigor and vitality of the nation’s economic system.” Needs of the states 
were also to be given due consideration. 

As to broad fiscal policy, the report recommends an annually balanced 
budget, regular retirement of debt, conservative public expenditures, and 
a diversified tax system. For diversification, special excises are preferred, 
but it is observed that, with a national income of 125 billion dollars and 
public expenditure of 22 billion dollars, a general sales tax would be 
required. Balancing the budget over the business cycle, with surpluses 
from the good years offsetting deficits from the bad, is rejected as the 
high road to “creeping inflation.” The possibility that unemployment 
might be caused by over-saving is ignored. All will be well if enough 
incentive is allowed the risk-taker and a high level of business confidence 
is maintained. 

As to specific tax measures, the personal income tax with a broad base 
and a high standard rate should be the main reliance. Corporations should 
be taxed at the standard rate applicable to individuals, and a credit 
` should be provided to prevent the double taxation of equity earnings. 
The excess profits tax and declared-value capital stock tax should be 
repealed. A carry-over of business losses and more freedom in deducting 
depreciation should be allowed. 

Less generally acceptable will be the view that undistributed profits 
should not be specially taxed and that present treatment of capital gains 
and losses and joint returns should be continued. The committee was 
divided as to tax-exempt securities and makes no recommendation con- 
cerning them. These issues are considered of minor importance. Most 
doubtful of all is the recommendation that death and gift taxes be 
relinquished by the federal government to the states, where they are 
less likely to be used with “the social motive of equalizing fortunes.” 

The supporting arguments for the above and other recommendations 
contain comparative data on British and American sources of revenue and 
on sources of equity capital. Yield estimates of various combinations of 
taxes with various assumptions as to national income are provided. The 
quantitative work appears to be carefully done, though the explanation 
of techniques is sometimes sketchy. Sections on federal tax administration 
and federal-state fiscal relations are also presented. 

The report is well written and ably reasoned. On the assumptions that 
the economic problems we now face are substantially the same as those 
confronting us after World War I,.and that nothing new of consequence 
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has been added during the thirties, the major tenets of the report would 
be acceptable as sound advice. These are, however, large assumptions— 
assumptions which the reviewer is unable to accept. 
Harod M. Groves. 
University of Wisconsin. 


The City Is the People. By Henry S. Cuurcurm. (New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock. 1945. Pp. ix, 186. Illustrations. $3.00.) 


This is a book on city planning by an architect of established reputa- 
tion and successful practice, who holds that “architecture and city plan- 
ning are one and the same.” The work is in no sense a technical treatise, 
but one that should appeal to a wide range of public-spirited amateurs 
who are concerned about the plight of modern cities. 

The breezy and informal nature of the book is illustrated by the six 
chapter headings: Antecedents, Precedents, Approach, Problems, Efforts, 
and Trends, These convey almost no idea as to the contents of the chap- 
ters. “Antecedents” sketches ancient and medieval city planning; ‘‘Prece- 
dents” deals with American city plans down to about 1900; “Approach” 
discusses the coming of modern city planning to the cities of the United 
States. The “Problems” in Chapter 4 are mainly those of physical plan- 
ning, economic realities, and “social objectives.” Finally “Efforts” deals 
briefly with various action programs in housing ard city planning un- 
der WPA, FHA, USHA, and other national and local agencies; and 
“Trends” develops numerous practical suggestions relative to neighbor- 
hood planning, public land ownership, and other topics. 

The book is in a sense a polemic against some older city planning ideas 
and an essay in persuasion in favor of something new. City planning, it 
is urged, must conform to the dominant trends of the times in tech- 
nology, science, economics, and warfare; but in our day it must also be 
democratic. Capitalism is accepted as the basis of economic life, but it 
must be a purified capitalism in which good living for the people, rather 
than bigness, money, or power, is the goal. Planning must begin with 
manageable neighborhoods of “living areas.” Each of these smaller plan- 
ning units must provide within itself for the major requirements of the 
good life—the factory and the job, the home, the play space, the school. 
It must help to reverse the downward trend of population. It must intro- 
duce real beauty into urban life. 

In vigorous and salty language, the author assails as “haussmannizing”’ 
all grand plans for entire cities that forget the human factors in urban 
life. “The city is the people,” and it must be planned for their living. 
But if this is so, then the city planner must go beyond what the author 
has suggested into a more thorough analysis of the social and political 
structure of cities, and nature, aspirations, and desires of the people. 
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Mr. Churchill assumes that he knows what is good for people. Even so, 
I think that he is on the right track, and I like his book. 
WILLIAM ANDERSON. 
University of Minnesota. 


New Zealand and the Statute of Westminster. Eptrep By J. C. BEAGLE- 
HOLE. (Wellington: Victoria University College. 1944. Pp. xx, 193. 
10s. 6d.) 


This volume, consisting of five lectures delivered in 1944 by members 
of the staff of Victoria University College, is designed to explain the sig- 
nificance of the Statute of Westminster and to present in brief form the 
main reasons for its acceptance by New Zealand. Although the cabinet 
early in 1944 stated its intention to ask Parliament to adopt the Statute, 
and thus obtain for the Dominion the advantages the Statute offers, 
no action has yet been taken. The disadvantages of delay in obtaining 
British approval for certain legislative acts, and the confusion resulting 
from uncertainty in the law and judicial decisions—both made worse by 
the need for speedy action in time of war—have not seemed great enough 
to overcome the reluctance of New Zealanders to do anything which 
might be interpreted as loosening the bonds between Great Britain and 
the Dominion. 

The first chapters of the volume set forth the contrasts between the 
old Empire based upon authority and subordination and the new one 


Semen aN et ae ane 


chatacterized ed by í consultation and autonomy. The change from one to 
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by cu “custom or convention and partly by statute. The Statute of West- 
minster 7 represents | s the formal statutory recognition of equality of status. 

The international position of the Dominions as independent states was 
fully recognized before the Statute of Westminster was passed by the 
British Parliament. The Dominions were members of the League of Na- 
tions, where they sometimes pursued independent policies; they sent 
and received diplomatic representatives; and they made treaties with 
foreign powers. The adoption by New Zealand of the Statute would not 
solve problems in this field, for they arise out of the fact that the Do- 
minion is one of the small states the safety and prosperity of which is 

Crean nn Š 
now y generally recognized to depend upon. ‘the relationship of the great 
powers. 

It is rather in the field of constitutional law that the real arguments 
for the adoption of the Statute of Westminster by New Zealand are to 
be found. The Dominion legislature cannot legislate extraterritorially, it 
cannot enact laws repugnant to imperial statutes applicable to New 
Zealand, and it is restricted by specific limitations under its Constitution 
Act. The first two restrictions would he wholly removed by the adoption 
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of the Statute. Many illustrations of the delays and uncertainties caused 
by these restrictions are presented; and they point to the conclusion that 
“extraterritoriality and repugnancy are anachronisms too dangerous to 
continue. Even in peace, they spell delay, uncertainty, waste of time of 
our own and of imperial authorities, clumsiness and inefficiency.” 

This volume supplies a useful addition to the literature dealing with 
the problems of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The appendix 
contains the report of the Inter-Imperial Relations Committee of ‘the 
Imperial Conference of 1926; the Statute of Westminster; the Colonial 
Laws vale Act, 1865; and the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. 

ELMER D. GRAPER. ` 

University of Pittsburgh. 


The United States in Multi-National Economy. BY JACOB VINER ET AL. 
(New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 1945. Pp. 174. $2.00.) 


America’s Rôle in the World Economy. By Auvin H. Hansen. (New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company. 1945. Pp. 197. $2.00.) 


The five authors responsible for these two compact and meaty books— 
Jacob Viner, Percy Bidwell, William Diebold, Jr., Arthur D. Gayer, 
and Alvin Hansen (Hope L. MacBride has a short appendix in the first 
volume on “The Economic Basis of the Junker Class”)—are dispas- 
sionate and reasonable men seeking to identify, establish, and defend 
a rational basis for American participation in multinational solutions to 
world problems. It is their belief that unilateral action on major issues is 
more than likely to injure both the acting nation and the rest of the world; 
as a corollary to this, they generally take the view that multinational 
action is necessary in order to get each of the great nations to act in its 
own best interests. For example, a unilateral reduction in tariffs by the 
United States is probably politically unfeasible. Multinational action, 
however, with a quid pro quo among the participants, would have far 
“more promise of success. 

In the collective volume, Jacob Viner, in “The American Interest in . 
the Colonial Problem,” is principally concerned with a word of caution 
to the’ United States: the colonial experience of the United States, in com- 
parison with that of the colonial powers, is not such as to justify the 
United States in proposing a full-dress colonial program; it had better 
think through its own interests as a basis for discussing proposals initiated 
by the colonial powers. Percy Bidwell, in “Postwar Controls of the Ger- 
man Economy,’ reviews several of the possible methods of controlling 
the postwar German economy with a view to preventing any redevelop- 
ment of German military strength. He takes the general position that a 
degree of German economic prosperity is essential to the full revival of 
Europe, and he suggests that the remedy lies, not in unilaterally imposed 
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rigid restrictions on Germany, but rather in the establishment of general 
conventions in which Germany is required to participate. This central 
thesis is repeated in a later chapter by the same author, “The Expansion 
of International Trade,” in which he advocates multilateralism as the 
true basis for the development of postwar commercial policy. 

William Diebold, Jr., treats two special problems, “What Shall Ger- 
many Pay?” and “The American Merchant Marine After the War.” The 
former continues the thought in Bidwell’s chapter—that the basic element 
in postwar world policy toward Germany should be consideration for the 
future welfare of Europe and the world, and not some theory of retribution 
looking toward the indefinite impoverishing of Germany and inevitably 
to some extent of Europe. The American merchant marine is examined 
in relation to probable world postwar shipping needs, and the problem 
is discussed from the point of view of American ships being the principal 
source for the reconstitution of the shipping of a number of the United 
Nations. Arthur Gayer, in “The Economie Aspect of Lend-Lease,” re- 
views the evolution of lend-lease policy and also the quantitative develop- 
ments in both lend-lease and reverse lend-lease. His conclusions, while 
not sharply defined, point to the moral solidarity of the United Nations, 
the difference between goods consumed in the course of combat and the 
remainder, and the great importance of lend-lease principles of settlement 
to the world economic welfare in the postwar period. 

Alvin Hansen’s chapter, ‘International Monetary and Financial Pro- 
grams,” treats of problems covered more fully in his own book. In this 
book, he has undertaken to explain in non-technical terms the principal 
international monetary and financial developments of the war period: 
“The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development,” “The 
International Monetary Fund,” “The United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration,” “The Food and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations,” “The International Labor Organization,” “The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the World Security Organization”; and he 
concludes with a number of short chapters on exports, imports, domestic 
full employment, and monopoly and cartels. The explanation is largely 
a sympathetic and reasoned defense of these new institutions and the 
direction of international developments for which they stand. In addition 
to the above, Dr. Hansen proposes the establishment of an “International 
Trade Authority” to concern itself with international trade practices— 
the elimination of discriminatory practices and the promotion of a 
sounder international trade structure. In the other volume, Percy Bidwell 
proposes a very similar organization, which he calls “The United Nations 
Trade Commission.” 

Since this is not the place for detailed technical analysis, I have no 
criticism of the essays in these volumes save to say that, as is common in 
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cases of dispassionate reasoning of an idealistic kind, proposals are ad- 
vanced with a good deal more optimism as to probable results than the 
political realities warrant. This is no criticism; it is merely a caution that 
objectives, even methodological objectives, must be considered in relation 
to practical ways and means of securing the necessary political action. 


Harvey PINNEY. 
Office of Price Administration. 


National Power and the Structure of Foreign Trade. By ALBERT O. 
Hirscuman. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1945. Pp. xiv, 170. $3.00.) 


This book is an essay and a statistical investigation in economic theory. 
From the standpoint of political science, it has particular value in Inter- 
national Relations, because the work of several specialized fields must be 
fitted together to form a realistic panorama of national power, foreign 
policy, and problems of peace maintenance. One important area is foreign 
trade and its uses for national aims. 

Several writers have already carefully studied specific examples of tech- 
niques designed to derive more than commercial advantage from the 
trading system (such as the German trade offensive and economic pene- 
tration in southeastern Europe and Latin America). Dr. Hirschman is 
inquiring into a more fundamental problem: What is the nature of a sys- 
tem of international trade that can be exploited for purposes of national 
power policy? The question is important, since it points to an element in 
the international situation which is not necessarily temporary nor con- 
fined to the methods or circumstances of which any particular government 
has actually taken advantage. In fact, political power may be only latent 
in commercial relations: economic situations alone, not conscious policy, 
may bring about at least the initial impetus to power relationships which 
a nation will find tempting to capitalize. The significant point is that 
power elements and disequilibria are potentially inherent in what we view 
as ordinary and “harmless” trade relations. The contribution of this 
volume is that it makes clear under what circumstances and by what 
means such results may accrue. 

The presentation achieves the merit of unity despite employment of a 
variety of approaches. Part I is an over-all but compact theoretical and 
historical analysis of the political uses of foreign trade; Part II tests sta- 
tistically the presence and evolution of certain conditions previously de- 
scribed as leading to greater national power. Tables and indices illustrate 
features of the geographical distribution of world trade or its commodity- 
composition. 

The conclusions are especially pertinent to discussion of postwar re- 
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construction, for the fear of economic aggression will be a major preoccu- 
pation of those who determine policy. Dr. Hirschman’s appraisal of 
various proposals to solve this question leads to the principle that there 
must be a “frontal attack” upon the institution of national economic sov- 
ereignty. This, of course, is not a revolutionary thought. But it proceeds 
in this case not so much from existing evils of economic nationalism as 
from a recognition of the risks connected: with further expansion of trade 
if such trade is organized on strictly separate national lines. 

The statistical inquiries indicate that traditional notions as to trade 
between industrial and “undeveloped” nations may be incorrect. The ex- 
tent to which world trade has been based on exchange of manufactures 
against raw materials and foodstuffs has been overrated; not only a large 
proportion, but the most rapidly growing part, of international trade con- 
sists of exchange between developed countries. Such findings might well 
affect an alteration in policies based on the fear of industrialization of agri- 
cultural nations. If so, a contribution has been made not only to theory 
but to the goal of healthier external economic relations. 

J. WILLIAM ROBINSON. 

Purdue University. 


America’s Stake in Britain’s Future. By Groner Sovre. (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1945. Pp. 232. $2.75.) 


For a two-month period during the last year of the war, George Soule 
visited England. In an unofficial capacity, he talked with business men, 
government officials, engineers, workers, physicians, housewives—in fact, 
with representatives of almost all walks of life—in an effort to discover 
what men and women were thinking of the future in England and the 
relationship of that future to what may or may not develop in America. 
This volume is in the nature of a report on the visit. 

That Mr. Soule writes well is merely to state what almost everyone 
knows. He is singularly adept in ferreting out basic issues, clarifying them, 
and setting them in proper perspective in a medley of other issues and con- 
ditions—political, social, and economic. Moreover, Mr. Soule does not 
present his subject with a fatal air of dry finality; rather, with a question- 
ing curiosity which admits of possible error, he leaves the reader with a 
feeling of stimulation and enrichment. Whether or not one agrees with 
Mr. Soule matters little, agreement or disagreement having small validity 
as a measure of value in books; the important thing is that a book lead 
to thought beyond its covers, and this volume has this quality. 

“How is Britain,” asks Mr. Soule, “to cope with the impending lack of 
balance between her peacetime requirements for purchase of goods abroad 
and her means of paying for them? If she does not find a way of coping 
with it, disaster is in sight” (p. 23). This is an old problem and a complex 
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one; only it is more pertinent and more complex today. “Unless enough 
food can be obtained, the people will starve. Unless timber can be im- 
ported, houses cannot be built. Those engaged in the great cotton textile 
industry will have no employment unless it is possible to purchase abroad 
the raw cotton to spin and weave” (p. 38). The remedy is exports and 
more exports. Upon the volume of exports will depend the success of 


Britain’s domestic program: expanded social security, health, education, 


and housing programs. Where does the United States fit into the picture? 
In a chapter entitled “Why Britain Fears America,” Mr. Soule declares 
that, first, “it is necessary for the survival of Britain that we maintain 
full employment in the United States by distributing to our own people 
the highest level of living we are capable of producing” ; and second, that 
once having attained this objective, we “maintain it steadily instead of 
allowing employment and production to collapse...” (p. 65). This, Mr. 
Soule contends, requires a planned and controlled economy, to the end 
that “there would not develop the distortions and failures of equilibrium 
which inevitably lead to slumps” (p. 66). To maintain her domestic pro- 
gram, Britain will have to sell to usin order to buy; to sell to us, our people 
will have to be prosperous and our tariffs lowered. The alternative is the 
building of a “trading area capable of insulating itself from the American 
economy” (p. 66). 

Why is all this so important? Mr. Soule holds that as far as concerns 
world trade there are only two great powers: the United States and the 
United Kingdom. These two “are so far ahead of the others in exporting 
and importing capacity that what they do will determine the course of 
world economy for years to come” (p. 216), not to speak of the establish- 
ment of conditions which might make world conflict less probable. 

C. Gorpon Post. 

Vassar College. 


The Challenge of Red China. By Guntusr Stein. (New York and London: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945. Pp. x, 
490. $3.50.) 


This is a work which contains a challenge in its content as well as in 
its title. The reader must decide on the bases of his predilections and 
prejudices, the author’s reputation, position, and apparent competence, 


t 


and the materials offered, whether to accept the study as an honest at- - 


tempt on the part of the author to report on what he has seen and ex- 
perienced—or whether to dub the writer a knave and a fool, and the work 
a piece of arrant propaganda. If he decides that the study and its author 
are honest, he is almost bound to declare that The Challenge of Red China 
is one of the best interpretations to come out of the area designated. If, 
on the contrary, he decides that the author is a knave and a fool, in other 
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words a “Red” (or a Communist, hence untrustworthy as a channel of 
information) and a “lying propagandist,” he is almost bound to admit 
that it is one of the cleverest pieces of “propaganda” yet put forth on 
behalf of benighted northwestern China. 

Chapter I, in its title “Moment of Destiny” (written after the collapse 
of Japan which followed the completion of the work), strikes the keynote 
of the volume: ‘‘Even before the Japanese laid down their arms, Chinese 
rushed to take them up to fight Chinese. Would they still hesitate, desist? 
Would America and Russia unite in a decision to make them halt? Or 
would they fan the fire, unheedful of the consequences? That fateful mo- 
ment would decide the future of the hard-won peace of China—and of 
Asia and the world.... 

“In the foreground—Chungking. ...The Kuomintang’s political and 
administrative machinery was tightened. It meant preparation for a new 
struggle. The watchword was not Peace. It was Alert. And—Yenan.... 
More than ever, the Communists were bracing themselves, planning, or- 
ganizing, strengthening their armed forces. Here, too, in spite of elation 
at victory, the watchword was not Peace. It was Alert. . 

“The 95,000,000 people in those [Communist] areas had derived social 
and economic progress from this new system and advocated it in neigh- 
boring regions. Many seemed ready-to fight for it, if the Kuomintang 
tried to come back and to reéstablish its régime in place of the popular 
New Democracy. . . .” 

Mr Stein’s work is packed with information relating primarily to the 
Communist-controlled areas of northwestern China. A great deal of light 
is thrown, however, upon the China of Chiang Kai-shek, since it was from 
his China, and after having covered that area, that the author and other 
Western news-gatherers entered the northern provinces. Indoctrinated to 
the best of Chungking’s ability, but more than mildly irritated by the 
Kuomintang censorship, the correspondents who left Chungking on May 
17, 1944, were determined to learn the worst—as well as the best— con- 
cerning Yenan and its dependencies. Apparently the Generalissimo was as 
confident as that Biblical character who ordered, ‘Curse me these people”; 
certainly he was determined to make the punishment fit the crime of the 
pertinacious correspondents, since, in finally granting permission for them 
to travel Yenanwards, he stipulated that they stay in Communist China 
for a minimum of three months. They did so, and much of what they re- 
ported was not pleasing. They learned, for example, that some of those 
who had been reported by Chungking as cruelly slain by the Communists 
were working enthusiastically with the Communists; they learned also 
that there was much more to the delightfully clean Labor Training Camp 
at Sian than Dr. Lin Yu-tang had been permitted to see and report upon; 
they learned, moreover, that “Chinese nationalism [is] a more character- 
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istic trait of Yenan’s idealogy than Marxism,” and that the Yenan Com- 
munists “keep their ears to the ground—to Chinese ground, not to Radio 
Moscow.” And Mr, Stein, at least, found much more evidence of democ- 
racy in the north than he had in Kuomintang China in recent years. Some 
of the effects of Chungking’s prevention of medical and surgical supplies 
reaching the Communists are reported with feeling. 

One of the most valuable chapters in the book, particularly in the light 
of contemporary American policy in China, is the one entitled ‘“Three- 
Cornered Warfare,” in which a masterly analysis is presented of the 
strategies of the Kuomintang and the Kungchantang leaders with respect 
to the Sino-Japanese War of 1937-1945. Complementary to this is the 
account of why “Stilwell Had To Go.” But slightly less interesting is the 
chapter entitled “The Testimony of an Oxford Man”—the Hon. Michael 
Lindsay, who is not a Communist. Students of contemporary Chinese 
literature will find much of value in the account of Ting Ling, one of the 
most famous women writers in China’s history. The numerous wood-block 
illustrations indicate that China’s Communists do not pay all of their 
attention to materialistic ideology, and that the creative age of Chinese 
art has not yet ended. 

Harry Farnsworrg MacNarr. 

University of Chicago. 


The Chinese Constitution. By Pan Wut—tone. (Washington D. O.: Insti- 
tute of Chinese Culture. 1945. Pp. xi, 327. $4.00.) 


The author describes this book as ‘‘a, study of forty years of constitution- 
making in China.” The study is substantial but brief, and is essentially a 
history of formal aspects of constitutional evolution. It may be regarded 
as explanatory of the appended seventeen documents, which are allotted 
nearly two-thirds of the volume. Dr. Pan has not dealt with the operation 
of government, with party organization and programs, or with provincial 
and local government. He does not attempt to discuss constitutional issues 
until he reaches the current controversy. Nevertheless, his contribution 
is scholarly, and the collection of constitutional documents, for the period 
1909-43, will be a boon to students. The bibliography is extensive and 
well-selected, and there is an index. The utilization of the book would 
have been greatly increased had it been issued at half the price, which 
would seem to have been feasible since few of the translations are original. 

Two chapters cover the constitutional aspects of the Republican revo- 
lution and the subsequent years of tuchunal rivalry. A chapter is devoted 
to the various organic instruments of the National Government, another 
to the draft constitution of 1936, which is, to date, the government’s 
answer to opponents of dictatorship, and a fifth chapter to the organiza- 
tion and accomplishments of the People’s Political Council. There is also 
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a short chapter of summary and conclusion. The author makes interesting 
comparisons between the several Chinese instruments and the constitu- 
tions of European countries and the United States. 

He approaches most nearly to critical analysis in his treatment of the 
People’s Political Council, in which he very ably explains the contradic- 
tory views of Chinese commentators regarding the implementation of 
democratic principles. His treatment reveals the confusion in many Chi- 
nese minds upon the distinction between “policy” and “administration,” 
confusion which they have inherited from Sun Yat-sen. Sun believed 
whole-heartedly in popular sovereignty, but he made the fatal mistake 
of treating “legislation” as one of five administrative powers. This basic 
error has been embodied in the constitution now awaiting consideration 
by a national convention. It denies to the people, as Lo Lung-chi, leader 
of one of the smaller democratic parties, has explained, the essential 
weapon of democracy. Dr. Pan appreciates the necessity of departure from 
Dr. Sun’s “five-power” scheme if the people are to enjoy political power, 
but he might well have developed the point more fully and clearly. Sun 
Fo’s draft may satisfy the Kuomintang, but it will hardly be accepted by 
the democratic and radical elements. Were Sun Yat-sen alive today, it 
may be doubted whether he would sponsor it. 

HAROLD S. QUIGLEY. 

University of Minnesota. 


Inter-American Affairs, 1944. An Annual Survey: No. 4. Eprrep By 
ARTHUR P. WHITAKER. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1945. 
Pp. ix, 284. $3.00.) 


It is perhaps rhetorical to ascribe the stature of an institution to a 
series of annual surveys now only four years old. Considering the recent 
development of systematic attention to the field in question, the maturity 
and breadth of these volumes, and the ready place they have won for 
themselves, the label “institution” is not, however, too far-fetched. It is 
to be doubted whether any comparable survey series shows the vigor and 
liveliness, and at the same time the profoundness and penetration, that 
this group of volumes displays. 

The organization of the current volume is similar to that of preceding 
ones. Professor Whitaker contributes the initial chapter (“Pan America 
in Politics and Diplomacy’’) and the final summary and forecast. Professor 
John P. Humphrey, of McGill University, writes on Canada. Various 
aspects of “Economie Development in Latin America ” are discussed by 
Drs, Miron Burgin and Charles F. Carson, of the U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, and Professor Sanford A. Mosk, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Otis E. Mulliken and Sarah E. Roberts, both of the Department 
of State, contribute a chapter on “Labor and Social Welfare.” Professor 
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Madaline W. Nichols, of Goucher College, writes on cultural relations. 
The content of the volume is completed by a well-chosen bibliography of 
1944 and 1945 publications, several statistical tables, a list of chief execu- 
tives and foreign ministers, a table of inter-American conferences in 1944, 
a list of commercial treaties and agreements, and a chronology for the 
year. Six maps and charts are included. 

Volume 4 in this series makes a very commendable departure from the 
self-imposed limitation of earlier volumes in devoting considerable atten- 
tion to domestic developments in the several Republics. If the term 
“Inter-American Affairs” is to be interpreted entirely literally, it would 
perhaps suggest limitation to strictly international relations. However, it 
becomes artificial to treat the latter topics with an entire absence of the 
foundation provided by a presentation and interpretation of internal de- 
velopments. The editor of the volume, in particular, strikes an admirable 
balance in apportioning the emphasis between the internal and the inter- 
national. 

There is still the problem, perhaps insoluble, of achieving perspective 
at the possible cost of sacrificing detail. This challenge is perhaps best 
exemplified by the chapter on labor. Another dilemma of sorts is posed 
by the closeness in content, in part, of the various portions of the chapter 
on economic matters. Professor Mosk has done an uncommonly good job 
in analyzing the economic thought of Latin America as revealed in a wide 
variety of printed sources, but such material must of necessity come fairly 
close to parts of that presented by Dr. Burgin. The volume contains a few 
trivial errors or omissions that do not justify individual mention. 

Now that the war is over, it is to be hoped that a future volume may 
contain a penetrating analysis of the military establishments and po- 
tential, and of the war contribution, of the Latin American states. Lack 
of access to information would probably have prevented such a study 
previously. The Latin American military is to so considerable an extent 
a conditioning influence in ‘public life that an analysis of the kind would 
be invaluable. 

Inter-American Affairs has become not only useful but indispensable 
to those students and laymen interested in keeping abreast, by intelligent 
interpretations, with developments i in the area treated. 

RussELL H. FITZGIBBON. 

University of California at Los Angeles. 


International Regulation of Fisheries. By L. Larry Lronarp. (Washington 
D. C.: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1944. Pp. x, 201. 
$2.00.) 

This volume, published as No. 7 in the Monograph Series of the Carnegie 

Endowment’s Division of International Law, and issued in coöperation 

with the International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
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provides a brief but readable and useful survey of a large subject. That 
certain phases of the subject have in the past given rise to sharp inter- 
national controversy is well known. Discussion of some of the questions 
involved would appear to be timely in view of the recent proclamation 
by the President of the United States concerning the establishment of 
conservation zones in those areas of the high seas contiguous to the coasts 
of this country, in which zones fishing activity is to be subject to the 
regulation and control of the United States and other nations interested 
therein [10 Fed. Reg. 12301 (Oct. 2, 1945). 

The manner in which “rights” and “interests” have figured in inter- 
national fisheries controversies is ably presented throughout the historical 
parts of the study. The author notes that it is generally agreed that ter- 
ritorial waters extend to a minimum of three miles from low-water mark, 
but that there is by no means universal acceptance of the three-mile limit 
as fixing the maximum extent of such waters. As to the exercise of exten- 
sive jurisdiction in the case of fisheries on the bottom of jthe sea floor, or 
in cases involving products below the sea floor, he suggests that the “ulti- 
mate test of rights to sovereignty in these areas . .. would lie in the na- 
ture of the use of these rights and whether they interfere with established 
principles of the freedom of the sea” (p. 151). Discussing means of securing 
special rights of protective jurisdiction beyond the three-mile limit, he 
points to the advantages of international agreements as contrasted with 
the method of unilateral action (pp. 171-172). Considering that “current 
legal principles” are “inadequate to protect the fisheries and eliminate 
conflicts” (p. 165), he proposes the utilization of scientific findings con- 
cerning the life cycles of the various species of fish, and the establishment 
of an international administration of fisheries which would make possible 
protection both within and beyond marginal seas, “without raising the 
disturbing question of the extent of territorial waters” (p. 186). 

To the brevity of the study may be due some failures to clarify at 
certain points. Thus the statement that the most-favored-nation clause 
might be extended to cover fisheries, “or some similar device developed” 
(p. 170), does not indicate what other standard of treatment may be in 
mind. There is an apparent tendency to bracket a number of Latin Ameri- 
can Republics in references to “these Latin American countries” or “the 
states of Latin America” (pp. 139, 151). 

Approximately nine pages toward the end of the final chapter are given 
to the presentation of a project under the caption, “Organization and 
Functioning of the International Fisheries Office.” Here the author has 
outlined in some detail his views concerning the arrangement which he 
considers it desirable to have for the purpose of assuring adequate fishery 
protection. 

f RoseRrT R. WILson. 

Duke University. 
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Balkan Background. By Bernardo Newman. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1945, Pp. 354. $2.50.) 


Crossroads of Two Continents; A Democratic Federation of East-Central 
Europe. By Feurxs Gross. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1945. Pp. x, 162. $2.00.) 


These are two “background” books, one for the general reader who 
wishes information about the Balkans, the other for those interested in 
federalization of Eastern Europe. Both were written before the end of the 
war; it could be said that this enhances their value because they stress 
some important events and viewpoints which have disappeared from our 
headlines, but whose effects are bound to continue. 

The main strength of the book by Mr. Newman, the well-known expert 
on the Balkans, is that it conveys a good picture of the different person- 
alities, as it were, of the various peoples of that region—and yet manages 
to show the basic similarity of many of their problems. Mr. Newman 
knows and likes the peoples of the Balkans. His reporting is not marred 
by condescension or generalizations; he pulls no punches; he points at 
many things that must be changed; but he is confident about the possi- 
bilities of the future. Again and again, he stresses that “we have to destroy 
poverty as well as fascism” in that part of Europe. He wants a moderni- 
zation of the thinking of the peasant. He demands that the three big 
powers act in unison, and “with generosity”; then they “can lay the 
foundations for Balkan peace and prosperity. Yet, the edifice must be 
built by the Balkan peoples themselves. Their first insistence should be 
on real democracy.” 

Mr. Newman considers over-population “the essential cause of Balkan 
depression” —a point of view with which many would disagree, particu- 
larly because he does not make it quite clear whether the alleged over- 
population is only relative, i.e., would disappear with improvement of 
agricultural techniques. He correctly emphasizes the need for “local in- 
dustrialization,” that is, industrialization which takes into account the 
different psychology of the different nations. He points out that ‘the new 
financing of the Balkans can never be satisfactorily undertaken by private 
capital. . . . Only governments or, better still, international combinations 
of governments, can attempt the necessary capitalization of the Balkans.” 

This author recommends a federation of the Balkan states proper, i.e., 
of the countries south of Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. But he 
realizes that nationalism is rampant in these areas, and that federation 
would not work without a previous full agreement on frontiers; and he 
devotes large sections of his book to showing how greatly the issues have 
been complicated by the fact that some of the Balkan countries fought 
with, and some against, the Allies in the recent war. “The outstanding 
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grievances must be removed first; then friendship and federation will fol- 
low.” While inviting the big powers to “encourage all practical ideas of 
Balkan unity,” he warns that a “hard-cast scheme would crack at the 
first jolt” and that, therefore, “a flexible federation in the first instance 
might be preferable.” Obviously, he is thinking of some form of confeder- 
ation, and even that not for the immediate future. 

Since the book is not meant to be a scientific work, the author cannot 
be blamed for not indicating any sources for the many statements he 
makes. Nevertheless, one would like to know the sources of some of bis 
more startling statements, e.g. that during the war Germany tried to 
bribe Turkey by offering her an empire comprising Iran, Iraq, Palestine, 
Transjordania, the Suez Canal, and the Southern Caucasus. The conver- 
sational tone of the book is sometimes carried too far. For example, the 
“peasant program” jointly elaborated during the war by Bulgarian, 
Czechoslovak, Greek, Hungarian, Polish, Rumanian, and Yugoslav states- 
men is condensed, somewhat arbitrarily, to about one-fourth of its original 
length. Yet the reader receives the impression that this is a genuine quo- 
tation. In view of the frequent changes which occurred in the govern- 
ments-in-exile, it would also have been advisable to mention the date of 
that program (July 9, 1942). 

Crossroads of Two Continents, which contains documentary material not 
easily available, is devoted to a single topic, namely the desirability of 
regional organization in Central and Southeastern Europe. It sketches 
the history of certain efforts in this direction, in which Mr. Gross some- 
times participated in an official capacity. Unfortunately, the author, eager ` 
to show how popular the idea has been with many leaders, does not discuss 
the all-important fact that the different plans were supposed to serve very 
diverse purposes. In the opinion of Mr. Gross, “the desideratum is a com- 
pletely integrated federation from the Baltic to the Aegean,” i.e., of Al- 
bania, Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Hungary, Poland, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia. But he also offers two somewhat less ambitious 
alternatives: a plan providing for a “Polish-Czechoslovak union” and a 
Danubian federation consisting of the other states just mentioned; and a 
plan providing for “three federations”: a Polish-Czechoslovak federation, 
a middle federation of Austria, Hungary, and Rumania, and a union of 
the remaining states. The terms “federation,” “union,” “federalism,” ete., 
are often used in a non-technical sense. The following carefully worded 
summary shows, however, that the author is well aware of the number 
and complexity of the prerequisites for any organizational integration of 
those parts of Europe: 

“The Central and Eastern European federation is the final form, the 
most adequate, to meet the necessities of this section of Europe. But such 
an organization will fulfill the hopes of the people only if it is built on the 
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following principles: (1) A. . . federation integrated with a European sys- 
tem (based on a regional scheme), and part of a world-wide union or 
league, but not an autarchic or politically closed system. (2) Friendly 
relations with the U. S. A., Great Britain, and friendly and close coépera- 
tion with the U.S.S.R. (3) ‘A. Aederstion based on integral federalism, 
which means: (a) a democratic Syalom and inner federalization that would 
provide autonomy and self-government for all national minorities; (b) 
cultural federalization providing cultural autonomy, freedom, and equal- 
ity for all nationalities in mixed areas and developing in cultural relations 
and friendships; (c) social federalization based on equalization of social 
patterns, social justice, and social security in all countries of the federa- 
tion; and (d) economic federalization—a customs union, a common eco- 
nomic plan, and an adequate economic development integrated with a 
global economic system.” 

It must be noted that ethnic and economic problems are particularly 
closely interconnected in those areas. Mr. Gross, as we have just seen, 
considers “equalization of social patterns” to be one of the prerequisites 
for a successful federalization of the countries concerned. In many of these 
countries, following their liberation from German domination, this reor- 
ganization is being carried out in the name of a popular nationalism which 
gives, e.g., a characteristic flavor to the “nationalization” of big industry 
in Czechoslovakia or the distribution of land in Hungary, Poland, and 
Rumania. Gross fails to make clear that the prewar pacts in that region 
were made in defense against aggressive tendencies from other Balkan 
and Eastern European states, and he does not discuss at all a point which 
Newman duly emphasizes, namely, that prewar animosities have been 
enormously increased by the late war, in which states, groups, and factions 
in these regions were found fighting against one another. Now, the meas- 
ures against “collaborationists” and the remaking of the social and na- 
tional patterns seem to demand all the strength of these states. It may be 
that many a boundary question must be settled, and that the blood of 
Balkan peoples spilled by other Balkan peoples, must dry, before closer 
coöperation can emerge. i 

Jonn H. E. Frrep. 

Monireal, Canada. 


Atomic Energy for Military Purposes; The Oficial Report on the Develop- 
ment of the Atomic Bomb under the Auspices of the United States Govern- 
ment, 1940-1945. By Henry D. Smyts. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press. 1945. Pp. 264. $2.00 cloth, $1.25 paper.) 


This book is, with some modifications, the official report of the “Man- 
hattan District,” U. S. Corps of Engineers. It was prepared prior to the 
release of the atomic bomb over Japan and was published immediately 
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thereafter before any analysis of the actual effects of the use of the bomb 
had been made. The report was prepared with a professional audience in 
view—scientists and engineers throughout the country who could read 
and interpret for a wider audience. 

The text as a whole, therefore, has a considerable amount of technical 
material in it which makes straight page-by-page reading fairly difficult 
for the layman. Nevertheless, even the layman who has no speaking ac- 
quaintance at all with nuclear physics can get a fair grasp of the types 
and difficulties of the many technical problems faced and solved in the 
process of developing a scientific theory into a two-billion-dollar project 
in applied science. 

The report is prepared to cover developments by periods (to December, 
1941, the metallurgical project of 1942, the Plutonium production prob- 
lem of 1943 to 1945, the administrative history, 1942-45) and a number 
of special major technical problems. Usually the technical problem and 
its solution are explained first, and then the method of organizing and 
administering the machinery for finding and applying solutions. 

Taking both the technical and the administrative elements, certain 
things of deep interest stand out. The first is the importance of theoretical 
developments to the whole project and all during the life of the project. 
Theory had to precede application by sufficient distance to permit the 
development of engineering plans and to forecast problems, possible fail- 
ures, possible alternatives where failures occurred, and so on. The second 
outstanding feature is that the project was a large-scale development of 
pure and applied science—it required the organization of complex intel- 
lectual processes into a sort of production line which would turn out 
results by definite dates. 

A third feature of the project was its successful risk-taking character. 
At a great many points in the process, it was necessary to develop engi- 
neering plans and start work before the theoretical analyses and checks 
were anywhere near completion. In fact, the whole project was a gigantic 
risk, the results of which demonstrated the soundness of the scientific 
work which underlay the undertaking. It was on November 6, 1941, a 
month before Pearl Harbor, for example, that the National Academy of 
Sciences committee reported: “A fission bomb of superlatively destructive 
power will result from bringing quickly together a sufficient mass of ele- 
ment U-235. This seems to be as sure as any untried prediction based 
upon theory and experiment can be.” From this date on, inspired by the 
sure knowledge that the Germans were also working on atomic possibili- 
ties, the project gained momentum and reached its successful conclusion 
in July, 1945. 

While this is not a satisfactory popular treatise, it is authentic, official, 
factual, and full of somewhat prosaically handled dramatic interest. As 
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` the first official report of the greatest scientific development of our genera- 
tion, it deserves reading. i 
HARVEY Pinney. 
Office of Price Administration. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


The Senate and the Versailles Mandate System (Washington: The Minor- 
ities Press, 1945, pp. vi, 112, $2.00), by Rayford W. Logan, indicates by 
its title the burden of the book: an examination of the attitude of mem- 
bers of the United States Senate towards the mandate provisions of the 
League of Nations Covenant during the crucial period when American 
membership in the League was first under consideration. The timeliness 
of such a subject is obvious in view of the trusteeship provisions of the 
United. Nations Charter, to which the United States has already adhered, 
and in view of the recent American proposals, at the London Council of 
Foreign Ministers, with respect to the disposition of the former Italian 
colonies in Africa. As pointed out in the preface, the chapters represent 
part of the fruits of research for a larger work soon to be published on 
“The African Mandates in World Politics.” It may be questioned whether 
the present volume has not suffered from the author’s preoccupation with ` 
the African mandates. The reader is left with a clear impression of the 
extent to which race prejudice was aroused on the floor of the Senate 
whenever the discussion turned to the former German colonies in Africa. 
On the other hand, the views of the senators on the general principle of 
mandates for backward areas and the application of the principle to parts 
of the Ottoman Empire and the German islands in the Pacific remain 
largely conjectural. It is possible that this lack of clarity may result also 
from the method employed in presenting the subject. The book consists 
of an entirely chronological presentation of relevant or semi-relevant 
statements made during Senate debates by numerous individual senators. 
No attempt is made to analyze or arrange these statements topically. 
The result tends to be a wealth of undigested material. Only dimly can 
the reader glimpse the picture of a United States Senate governed strongly 
by race prejudice, bitterly opposed to any commitment which might 
necessitate the presence of American troops in foreign lands to maintain 
security and order, or under which the United States might have to accept 
responsibility for the implementation of its own high principle of the free 
development and self-determination of peoples.—Dororuy B. McCown. 


Under the title, Universal Military Training and National Security, the 
September, 1945, issue of The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
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and Social Science (Vol. 241, pp, vii, 204, $2.00 paper), edited by Paul 
Russell Anderson, president of Pennsylvania College for Women, offers 
twenty articles divided among five general topics: “Background,” ‘‘Mili- 
tary Considerations,” ‘Cultural Considerations,” “Alternatives,” and 
“Security Plans Among Other Great Powers.” The authors present mate- 
rials of great value, despite their preparation before the release of the 
atomic bomb. “The volume is focused on a discussion of the present plans 
of the armed services and does not consider all possible variations of mili- 
tary training” (p. vii), but considerations favorable and unfavorable to 
compulsory military training in peacetime are treated with admirable bal- 
ance. It is unfortunate, however, that no article gives adequate attention 
to the positions of organized labor, farm orgamizations, or religious groups. 
Aside from passing references, only pages 81 to 83 are devoted to such 
information. The article on Great Britain is disappointing in the sense 
that it has little relation to military security; and the reader will be likely 
to regret the absence of analysis of compulsory military training in the 
smaller democratic states. The military as a source of pressure is a subject 
which some experienced legislator might have been induced to discuss. 
But the problems related to the issue are too diverse to permit compre- 
hensiveness within limited space. The articles are ably buttressed with 
factual data. The essay, “A Sociologist Looks at Conscription,” provides 
a convenient summary of affirmative and negative arguments and reaches 
a conclusion—without convincing the reviewer—by following the method 
of balancing advantages and disadvantages recommended by Benjamin 
Franklin. —FRanxuin L. BURDETTE. 


Lewis Paul Todd’s Wartime Relations of the Federal Government and the 
Public Schools, 1917-1918 (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, pp. xi, 240, $3.15) covers more than the title indi- 
cates. Chapter I, for example, gives a general survey of the organization 
and activities of the Creel Committee on Public Information; its fifth and 
last section deals with disseminating propaganda in and through the 
public schools. Subsequent chapters contain brief sketches of the origin 
and development of the Children’s Bureau, the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, and other agencies which turned to the schools for assistance in their 
wartime duties. The author shows how the schools were used to stimulate 
patriotism (much of the stimulation being provided by pressure groups, 
with governmental officials trying to check the resulting hysteria), to fur- 
ther military training, to improve health, to conserve food, to sell war 
bonds, and to train skilled workers. An effective wartime educational or- 
ganization was obstructed by decentralization and by national agencies 
frequently working at cross purposes. For instance, the shortage of 
teachers was a problem for whose solution independent and often con- 
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flicting policies were pursued by War’s Committee on Education and 
Special Training, Interior’s Bureau of Education, and Labor’s Teachers 
Professional Service Division. This carefully documented research seems 
to have been done mainly in 1941. (One study appearing in June, 1942, is 
cited.) Had it been published immediately, it might have aided in deter- 
mining appropriate relations between the national government and the 
public schools during World War II. Coming from the press in 1945, 
however, it seems inadequate without comparisons with relations in the 
the two world wars. Military training in the schools, 1939-41, and in- 
creased governmental interest in vocational education in the late 1930’s 
are the only aspects noted in the later period. The reviewer hopes that 
the author is already at work on a companion volume dealing with rela- 
tions between the national government and the public schools in World 
War IT.—Howarp WHITE. 


In California Government; Politics and Administration (University of 
California Press, 1945, pp. 344, $3.00), the authors, Wriston W. Crouch 
and Dean E. McHenry, make a splendid contribution to the newer stock 
of studies in state and local governments. The book was prepared as a 
text or manual of government and administration. As such, it carries the 
conventional chapters on the state constitution, elections, the three de- 
partments of government, forms of local government, finance, personnel 
administration, and seven chapters describing administrative services and 
functions in the state. Included in these chapters, together with the de- 
tails of organization and operation, are some references to the historical 
development of principles and slight comparisons with practices in other 
states. The reader who anticipates more than a clear, complete, and in- 
structive description of government and politics will be disappointed. 
The book is not, nor was it intended to be, an analytical or critical study 
_ of institutions and practices. The out-of-state student who has been told 
of the distinctive features of California government will likewise be dis- 
appointed. Chapter IV, ‘Politics: California Model,” is interestingly 
written and carries local color. On the other hand, the chapter, “The ` 
Initiative, Referendum, Recall,” is a factual and detailed account of at- 
tempts at popular control. The problem of legislative apportionment, the 
split-session, the selection of judicial officers, the administrative functions 
of the judicial council, etc.—features of the government which are gen- 
erally regarded by outsiders as no less typically Californian than the Red- 
woods or Death Valley—are quietly but adequately presented, without 
fanfare, critical analysis, or special reference to problems peculiar to Cali- 
fornia politics. All in all, the book is a well-organized, well-balanced, and 
substantial text. Although we need many more critical and analytical 
studies in the areas of state and local government, teaching in the field 
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will be improved by the publication of substantial and reliable texts. This 
book makes such a contribution. It carries adequate footnotes, a select 
bibliography at the end of each chapter, and a useful index.—Haro.p 
M. Dorr. 


What the Informed Citizen Needs to Know (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1945, pp. 377, $3.00), edited by Bruce Bliven and A. G. Mezerik, is a 
challenging symposium, pointed to the solution of modern problems. The 
editors dedicate the work to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, whose ‘‘hopes 
and ideals are the thread which bind this book together.” Twenty-two 
essays are grouped under two headings: I, America and the World; H, 
Americans at Home. In Section I, Edward Stettinius discusses the United 
Nations Charter; Wendell Berge points out the importance of world 
trade to the future prosperity of America; Morris L. Cooke considers 
World Industrialization; William L. Batt expresses great hope for a con- 
tinuance of friendly relations with the U.S.8.R.; Samuel Guy Inman 
urges that the inter-American family be fused by the fraternization of 
democratic countries with others of like principles; Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas emphasizes the responsibility of the United States in its partici- 
pation in the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
In Section II, Henry A. Wallace supports his program of “Jobs for All”; 
Chester Bowles warns against the dangers of inflation; Philip Murray 
considers ‘“Labor’s New Responsibilities.” Subjects such as veterans, 
housing, minorities, health, patents and monopolies are also discussed. In 
the summarizing chapter, “Difficult Ways to Magnificent Hopes,” the 
authors assert that “each of our writers is an engineer submitting a blue- 
print for a part of the complicated social and economic machine which 
must be built” (p. 266). “In this new America, much new responsibility 
will rest on government” to assure to each individual an equal start in 
health, in housing, in nutrition, and in education” (pp. 267-268). An ap- 
pendix of eighty-one pages contains the text of the United Nations Char- 
ter, the Atlantic Charter, the Report of the Crimea Conference, the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreements, the G. I. Bill of Rights, the New Charter for 
Labor and Management (March, 1945), and a compilation of quotations 
from President Roosevelt’s addresses, under the heading ‘‘A Creed for 
Americans.” Twelve pages of bibliography are also useful—Mona 
FLETCHER. l 


The increasing importance of the labor movement in the United States 
created a need for ready reference data. The seventh volume of the Labor 
Fact Book (International Publishers, 1945, pp. 208, $2.25) gives factual 
data for 1943 and 1944, compiled by the Labor Research Association. The 
book is patently favorable to the C.I.O. and the principle of industrial 
unionism. It supports the F.E.P.C. and the United Nations trade union 
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organization. In general, facts reported relate to the social problems aris- 
ing out of the war, and especially as they affect the common man. Agri- 
culture and its problems rate ten pages, and equal space is given to dis- 
crimination against Negroes and to the trade union organization 
(C.T.A.L.) of Latin America. There are also brief accounts of the last two 
national conventions of the C.I.O. and A. F. of L., with succinct state- 
ments of official policy and statistics on membership of constituent unions. 
Attention is given the contribution of labor during the war (especially in 
regard to strikes), to the loss of man-hours in strikes, and to the general 
adherence to the no-strike pledge.—Cortrz A. M. Ewina. 


Surprise awaits the reader who opens Gerhard Hirchfield’s Social Se- 
curity, Past, Present, and Future (American Taxpayers Association, 1945, 
pp. 116, $1.00). Initially suspected of deep bias and bitterness, Hirchfield 
proves critical of some phases of proposed extensions of the social security 
system within the United States. There are traces of bitterness, but his 
is no blind rage, distorting perspective and upsetting balance. The au- 
thor’s concern is with the age-old dilemma of man—how to be free to the 
fullest extent possible to try what he wishes in the sphere of economic 
endeavor, and yet to be secure from the nauseas, the toxins, the hazards, 
of that self-same free enterprise. Conservatively approached, the posing 
of this problem by Hirchfield is temperate in tone and candid in manner, 
revealing a multiplicity of questions worthy of deep consideration. The 
basic reactions to be gained by. the social scientist through the perusal of 
this work are a deep realization of the complexity of the problem of social 
security and an insistent sense of caution in the face of comprehensively 
. proposed solutions therefor—Cuarius W. SHULL. 


Education for Use of Regional Resources (Committee on Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education of the American Council on Education, 
1945, pp. 129) is the report of a second conference held at Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, by a group of social scientists and educators for considering 
ways and means to bridge the gap between research and general education 
in the whole sphere of Southern resources, whether physical or human. 
This report follows a previous conference report, which bore the title 
Channeling Research Into Education, and it indicates a serious concern in 
the South about giving educational emphasis to regional resources and 
conservation in the most popular sense. The movement is codperative 
and distinctly in line with regional needs. It seeks to achieve results both 
through the school-room and through such informal processes as press and 
radio. A news-letter for the cause has been launched, and a one-volume 
work has been projected for the purpose of educating the educators. The 
difficult exploratory work has been achieved, as the present report indi- 
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cates. The more difficult task of reaching the masses through enlightened 
rank-and-file teachers remains ahead. Offices of the Committee are at the 
University of North Carolina.—H. C. Nrxon. 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb have demonstrated that the material for a 
nation’s institution-building is not confined to the public archives, but is 
to be found in the piles of records of coéperatives and trade unions. On 
this side, similar pioneering was done by Richard T. Ely of the University 
of Wisconsin and George E. Barnett of Johns Hopkins University. Pro- 
fessor Barnett published in 1907 a Trial Bibliography of American Trade 
Union Publications which has served American students for more than a 
generation. It was therefore fitting that the crowning job in opening Amer- 
ican trade union material to students should have been performed at 
Johns Hopkins University. A three-volume work prepared by Lloyd G. 
Reynolds and Charles C. Killingsworth—Trade Union Publications (Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1944, $25.00)—-will enable future generations of students 
to do research on particular trade union practices throughout the entire 
length and breadth of American trade unionism rather than be confined to 
a single organization by the obvious impossibility of bailing out an ocean. 
Reynolds and Killingsworth and their staff have literally bailed out the 
ocean of trade union material and have indexed each drop under its 
proper heading in Volumes II and III. But they have performed an 
additional service in Volume I, in which they have given an authentic 
history of every union organization that ever existed in America. To say 
that students are under a lasting obligation to this team of fearless and 
indefatigable workers is to put it only too tritely—Suiie PERLMAN. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Even after more than a quarter of a century, the stupendous event of 
the Russian Revolution still casts its shadow over all discussion of Russian 
issues. This is true in the realm of scholarship, as in any other, and it is 
understandable enough. The modern social scientist, even less than his 
predecessors perhaps, cannot successfully establish himself “above the 
struggle,” valiantly as he may (and ought to) try. There is no escape from 
the pressures and projections of a narrowing and conflict-ridden world. 
All the more does one welcome contributions from those whose closeness 
to the physical sciences holds the promise of a high degree of objectivity 
and impartiality in the appraisal of relevant factual material. This is 
one reason why The Basis of Soviet Strength (Whittlesey House, pp. xi, 
287, $3.00), by George B. Cressey, distinguished American geographer— 
a lucid study of the peoples, the land, and the physical resources of the 
Soviet Union—will be a most welcome aid to the student of international 
relations and comparative government as well as to the general reader. 
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In ten chapters, enlivened by helpful charts, maps, statistics, and photo- 
graphs, he expounds the socio-political mould, the topographic pattern 
of Eurasia, the Soviet people, the physical foundation, Soviet mineral 
wealth, industrialization, the U.S.S.R.’s regional framework in Soviet 
Europe, Middle Asia, and Soviet Siberia, as well as the “‘Geostrategy and 
the Future of the Union.” For the political scientist, the chapters on the 
Soviet people and industrialization and the concluding one on ‘‘Geostra- 
tegy” may be the most useful. The section on Middle Asia and Soviet 
Siberia, written from extensive personal knowledge, will be found equally 
instructive. Where he becomes “geostrategist,” the author—by his own 
admission—leaves the field of mere geographic description and analysis, 
becomes “‘active,”’ “and deals with forces and results” (p. 237), as an 
unpretentious and sober geopolitico. By exploring ten basic natural ele- 
ments in their interrelationship (size, shape, accessibility, location, bound- 
aries, relation to ocean, topography, natural resources, climate, people), 
he undertakes to examine the validity of the Heartland concept which 
Mackinder in 1948 once more applied to Russia. Cressey concludes that, 
because of its outlets to the Pacific and its contact with Europe and the 
Atlantic world, the U.S.S.R. is not the same as the Heartland, a concept 
whose ultimate value he questions: ‘‘Peace and prosperity lie not in with- 
drawal into the interior, but in active coöperation in a world society” 
(p. 245). The concluding section of this chapter consists of a warm and 
informed plea for intelligent Soviet-American relations, which must be 
founded upon mutual requirements—the practical conclusion of the 
geographer’s “geostrategy.” This is an able and informing contribution, 
deserving the attention of specialist and general student alike-—WoLr- 
cane H. Kravs. 


Whether Professor Julius Stone’s Recent Trends in English Precedent 
(Associated General Publications, 1945, pp. vi, $2.25) should be described 
as the substance of a series of lectures or as a sample chapter from the 
same author’s book on jurisprudence is not altogether clear. The fore- 
word refers to the lectures (for members of the profession in New South 
Wales returned from service), and explains that the present publication is 
primarily for the benefit of practitioners who had been unable to attend 
them. On the other hand, the volume contains a complete table of con- 
tents for the larger work, according to which Chapter VII of Part 1 
(there entitled “Fallacies of the Logical Form in Legal Reasoning”) is 
“substantially” the content of the present book. Since there are frequent 
footnoted references to earlier and later sections of the larger book, it 
seems likely that “substantially” is an understatement. In all but title, 
therefore, it may be assumed that we have before us one of twenty-seven 
chapters of a treatise entitled “The Province and Function of Law,” 
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running to over 1,000 pages. As such a sample, and given the title which it 
bears as part of the larger whole, this little book fulfills its mission. It is 
a painstaking analysis of the uses and abuses of logic in judicial interpreta- 
tion. The first two sections deal with interpretation of the French Civil 
Code and the uncodified Modern Roman Law, respectively. The rest of 
the book deals with British practice, in connection with which the author 
sets for himself this question: “What are the features of our system of 
precedent which can give an appearance of stability and continuity and 
nevertheless permit constant change to take place, new propositions to be 
established, old ones discarded in whole or in part, and permit all this 
to proceed seemingly on the basis of logical deduction from preéxisting 
premises” (p. 20). The author seems to feel that his principal contribution 
toward an answer lies in the detailed and technical demonstration that 
many, if not most, legal categories cannot yield certainty of results when 
treated logically as major premises for the syllogism. Thus he deals with 
legal categories of “meaningless reference,” “concealed multiple refer- 
ence,” “competing reference,” “concealed circuitous reference,” and “‘in- 
determinate reference.” He is also concerned to illustrate the more familiar 
thesis that legal categories should not be employed deductively with rigor- 
ous compulsion as respects the case in hand, because “human” or “social” 
interests are thereby frequently sacrificed. The documentation is thor- 
ough, the commentary judicious. The reviewer’s only caveat turns on the 
title used, which suggests a much more broadly synthetic treatment of 
trends than is understandably appropriate for a single step in an elab- 
orate survey of legal problems.—Kennetu C. Cots. 


.For students of political parties, of socialism, and of British Common- 
wealth affairs, the rise of the C.C.F. (Codperative Commonwealth 
Federation) in Canada, like the rise of its fellow-labor-socialist parties in 
Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand, is an event of importance. 
The traditional monopoly of political powers in Canada by the Liberal and 
Conservative parties has been seriously challenged and partially broken 
by the relatively young third party. Although its hopes of becoming the 
majority or the chief opposition party in the House of Commons as a 
result of the 1945 elections were disappointed, the party’s principles were 
central issues in the campaign, and its strength constitutes a standing 
threat to the old parties. In Saskatchewan, the C.C.F. has formed its 
first government; in Manitoba and British Columbia, it is the official 
opposition, in each case facing a Liberal-Conservative coalition govern- 
ment; in other provinces, it has established legislative footholds. Informa- 
tion concerning the program and policies of the C.C.F is now available in 
two books, published when the party believed itself on the threshold of 
power: Left Turn, Canada (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1945, pp. 247, 
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$2.75), by M. J. Coldwell, the leader of the C.C.F., and Planning 
For Freedom (Ontario C.C.F., Toronto, 1944, pp. 180, $1.00), a series 
of lectures given by C.C.F. leaders. Both books present the doctrine 
of democratic socialism, in the form of specific policies worked out in 
terms of Canadian conditions and Canadian problems. Both argue the 
need for economic planning and stress the importance of democratic 
processes, and both indicate the belief of the C.C.F. that these are not 
incompatible goals. The symposium deals successively with the problems 
confronting post-war Canada: socialized health services, community 
planning and housing, veterans’ rehabilitation, social ownership, money, 
natural resources, agriculture, labor legislation, social security, and edu- 
cation. In each case the C.C.F. policy for dealing with the problem: is 
presented. A concluding chapter analyzes the structure of the party itself. 
The book by Coldwell covers some of the same ground, but gives greater 
emphasis to the party’s past actions and policies. Of special interest are 
the opening chapters on the origin and growth of the party in the thirties 
and the case study of C.C.F. government in Saskatchewan, demonstrating 
the capacity of farmer and worker to unite for political action —H. Gor- 
DON SKILLING. 


Hermann Levy’s National Health Insurance (Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1945, pp. x, 366, $4.50) is a 
devastating analysis of the inadequate policy and wasteful administrative 
organization forced upon the British cabinet in 1911. by the insurance 
lobby. After briefly sketching the pressures that moulded British health — 
insurance and the restrictions which these imposed upon its scope, the 
author depicts in detail the benefits granted, showing how in Britain cash 
benefit has never been correlated either with a worker’s earnings or with 
his needs, and how medical attention, hospital care, and drugs and appli- 
ances have had to be provided largely through other channels than com- 
pulsory health insurance. Coming next to the heart of his argument, he 
shows how these deficiencies are inherent in the method of administration 
through “approved societies”; and he strongly advocates the substitution 
of administration through territorial funds which could easily be coör- 
dinated with other aspects of the public health service. As in the book on 
Workmen’s Compensation and Industrial Assurance which he wrote in col- 
laboration with Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., Levy has drawn heavily on 
studies made by the International Labour Organization, and especially on 
its International Survey of Social Services, in order to find standards by 
which to judge British practice; and he flays the Royal Commission of 
1925-26 for complacently flying in the face of evidence and of interna- 
tional experience. Although joining Sir William Beveridge in what Lloyd 
George once called the “campaign against poverty, squalor, and disease,” 
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he rejects Beveridge’s conception of a uniform flat-rate benefit adminis- 
tered by a single centralized fund. Students of the administrative impli- 
cations of socialized medicine will find Levy’s study of British experience 
invaluable, and the National Institute of Economic and Social Research 
of London deserves congratulation upon this contribution to the com- 
parative study of welfare administration —W. Harpy Wickwar. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


Henry Morgenthau’s little book, Germany Is Our Problem (Harper, 
pp. 239, $2.00), ought to be very widely read and pondered. Some who 
want to preserve Germany as a pawn against Russia have tried to give 
the impression that there is something vindictive about the Morgenthau 
plan for preventing a third German war. Nothing in this easily read book 
bears out that impression. Aided by the vast amount of information which 
came to the Treasury Department during his long tenure, Morgenthau 
has simply seen that no disarmament of Germany will be worth anything 
that does not include the demobilization of her heavy industry. That this 
should be done, few will openly deny; but many argue that it cannot be 
done, that Germany is the industrial heart of Europe, and that the welfare 
of all Europe requires that she remain so. It would be “uneconomic” to 
remove German heavy industries to other lands. In sober, moderate 
fashion the author reveals this thesis to be a myth. For the past half- 
century, German heavy industry has been the curse of Europe, not its 
benefactor. Nor has it ever supplied any large part of Europe’s industrial 
needs. Throughout the book, the author stands everlastingly on the prin- 
ciple that it is better to have a strong Europe than a strong Germany. 
It is difficult for anyone to deny this proposition, yet so many vested in- 
terests are involved that there is great danger of an escape for German 
heavy industry. Many of us seem fated always to be taken in by German 
pleas that after all they are the superior people. This book shows, too, that 
the Germans have looted and starved the other European peoples until 
the Germans are stronger, relatively, than ever. All that they need for 
another trial at European mastery is the preservation of their industrial 
power. The outstanding contribution of the book is the evidence in it 
that the German people can have a tolerable standard of living if turned 
back upon the service and consumers goods industries and upon the land. 
The Polish boundary has been fixed further west than the author antici- 
pated, and the loss of some of Germany’s best farm land disturbs his plan 
to a degree. Nevertheless, he shows clearly that if we have the resolution 
to do it we can give additional millions of Germans a decent, healthy 
living on the land. Doubtless, the packing of additional millions of Ger- 
mans from Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Poland into the smaller Germany 
will complicate the problem. It may now be impossible to clear the Ruhr 
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of Germans. But this key area can still be internationalized and its con- 
trol effectively taken from German hands. Pulling Germany’s economic 
fangs is a matter of life and death, not only for Europe, but for all of us 
in the atomic age. This is a book which every person who wants to make 
our victory stick will need to read.—D. F. FLEMING. 


The title of this volume by Roland Hall Sharp, the Christian Science 
Monitor’s staff correspondent on Latin American affairs, South America 
Uncensored (Longmans, Green, 1945, pp. xv, 363, $3.50), is on the whole 
accurate. On the other hand, although the volume expresses the author’s 
ideas with all governmental restrictions eliminated it does not necessarily 
follow that the result is a strictly impartial and objective picture. Dr. 
Sharp is honest and sincere and is a well-trained observer in a field where 
he has had a long and varied experience, but he is so militantly liberal and 
fanatically anti-fascist that his attitude constantly colors his reporting. 
Getulio Vargas is his bête noir, and the President of Brazil and his Estado 
Novo arouse Dr. Sharp’s emotions so considerably that they receive rela- 
tively altogether too much attention. On the other hand, Colonel Péron 
and the military clique that surrounds him go almost unscathed. In fact, 
the intimation is conveyed on several occasions that one of the chief 
reasons for the present acceptance by the Argentine people of their fascist 
rulers is that the State Department in Washington has supported a fascist 
régime in Brazil. This is obviously a non sequitur, but even if not, it is 
difficult to see why the United States, fighting for its existence, should not 
coéperate with a government whose support was so vital to our war effort, 
regardless of its internal policy. In fact, Dr. Sharp later on, in his descrip- 
tive chapters, which incidentally give a superb picture of the South 
American’scene, declares that the Natal Bulge “has served day and night 
as one of the most vital aérial bridges for conveying personnel and sup- 
plies to the war fronts.” The volume is really in two parts. The first, 
entitled “Jungles of Fascism” and “Genuine Good Neighborliness,” is a 
scathing indictment of fascism wherever it rears its head in South Ameri- 
ca, with a full recognition of the democratic tendencies of Uruguay and 
Chile. The second ‘and best part of the book is entitled ‘Portrait of a 
Continent” and “In Search of Frontiers” and gives a vivid and enticing 
account of the South American countries, including the vast hinterland 
which is so rarely seen by the traveler. But above all the reporting is 
realistic. The rubber program of the United States is considered frankly 
and critically, and after reading the section devoted to Amazonia the 
prospective agricultural colonist might be expected to go elsewhere. The 
value of the volume is enhanced by many excellent photographs.—Gra- 
HAM H. STUART, 
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In his Nationalism and After (Macmillan Co., 1945, pp. 76, $1.25), 
Edward Hallett Carr deals briefly but pointedly with the problem of 
nationalism and the prospects for an effective internationalism following 
World War II. Mr. Carr says that the modern history of world politics 
is divided into three periods—the first coming to an end with the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, the second lasting until the outbreak 
of war in 1914, and the third covering the period from 1914 to 1939. 
Inability to reconcile the forces of nationalism and internationalism dur- 
ing these periods was the basic factor leading to the failure of attempts at 
international coöperation among states. Mr. Carr then raises the question 
as to whether or not we can, in this fourth period of international rela- 
tions, reconcile the conflicting forces prevalent in the world and create 
a workable form of international organization which will prevent future 
wars. He sees certain indications, however, of a successful international- 
ism following World War II. Modern technological developments have 
refused to recognize national boundary lines, and the solution of the prob- 
lems they tend to create must be by multi-national action. More emphasis 
must be placed upon the attainment of greater equality of all individuals 
rather than upon the equality of nations. Principles of state relationship 
which were tried at the end of World War I and found wanting, such as 
self-determination and strategic frontiers, will aid in the development of 
other principles for the guidance of international politics in the future. 
Some of these must be equality of opportunity, “freedom from want,” 
and “full employment.” But Professor Carr is not sure that the present 
relations among the United States, Great Britain, and Russia permit of a 
favorable outlook for the development of an internationalism that may 
avoid war. Many old traditions, he says, will have to be discarded and 
new ones created before Europe and the world can recover their balance 
in the aftermath of the age of nationalism.—Carut M. FRASURE. 


The Naval War College’s International Documents, 1948 (U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945, pp. v, 138), prepared, as usual since 1938, in 
collaboration with P. S. Wild, Jr., contains twenty-two documents. Of 
these, six deal with international law, sixteen with international politics. 
Four of the six international law documents (Nos. I-IV) are concerned 
with the rights and duties of belligerents and neutrals in naval and aérial 
warfare on and over the high seas, and present selections from various 
sources with regard to visit and search, destruction of prizes, war zones, 
and defense areas. Perhaps the most striking, but not unexpected, rule 
mentioned in this connection is that “enemy armed merchant ships may 
be sunk on sight” (p. 10). Significantly enough, also, nothing is said under 
this general heading about contraband of war or blockade—topics which 
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took most of the space in the abortive London Declaration of 1909. Of 
the remaining two international law documents, one (No. V) relates to 
our agreement with China regarding jurisdiction over criminal offenses 
by armed forces; the other (No. XVII) tells of our protests to Japan re- 
garding the treatment of prisoners of war and civilian internees. All of 
these international legal documents present, as it were, partly the law in 
action and partly the law in the books. The sixteen documents falling 
under the heading of policy and, at best, indicative of possible future 
trends in the development of international law, speak largely of the joint 
and several war and peace aims of the United Nations. Here we find, for 
example, a draft of the agreement for setting up the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration (No. VII), the Moscow, Cairo, 
and Teheran Declarations (Nos. XI, XII, XIII), a United States state- 
ment on postwar security (No. XX), as well as pronouncements indicat- 
ing the attitude of the “Big Three” toward Italy (No. IX) and of the 
United States toward small nations (No. XIX), toward the Philippine 
puppet government (No. X), and toward Spain and Argentina (Nos. 
XIV, XV). All in all, this slender volume represents a handy collection 
of some of the more important legal and political maxims observed or 
sponsored by us in the late war.—GEORGE MANNER. 


With his long experience as director of the Minorities Questions Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations, Mr. P. de Azcárate, in his monograph on 
League of Nations and National Minorities (Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of International Law, pp. ix, 216, dis- 
tributed by Columbia University Press, $2.00), has written an authori- 
tative account of the treatment given to minority problems between the 
two World Wars. The book, translated from the Spanish by Miss Eileen 
E. Brooks, is the fifth in a series of studies in the administration of 
international law. After discussing some of the general problems re- 
lating to minorities and describing the principal minority groups in 
Europe, the author proceeds in three chapters to analyze the system 
established for the protection of such peoples. The point of view through- - 
out is objective, and consequently the comments and criticisms which 
Mr. de Azcárate makes deserve attention. He believes that “the assurance 
and guarantee of a régime of equality between national minorities and 
the majority ina state are the objectives of an international system for 
the protection of minorities.” He is critical of the League minority system, 
showing that it was regarded as unsatisfactory by the governments of 
the minority countries, by the minorities themselves, and by world opin- 
ion. One full chapter is devoted to the minority régime in Upper Silesia, 
as it operated under the Geneva Convention of 1922, because it provides 
the “only precedent for a system to which recourse may conceivably be 
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had in the future... .’’ Although he feels that the outstanding feature 
of the Upper Silesian régime, the despatch of an international agent to 
settle difficulties on the spot, might be adopted in the future, the author 
does not advocate it. Throughout he confines himself to an analysis of 
efforts of the past without arguing for any particular procedure for future 
adoption. The book should, however, be useful to those who are responsi- 
ble for the future treatment of minority problems.—Norman L. HILL. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Social scientists are gradually coming to realize the urgency and neces- 
sity of answering a question they have long been content to ignore or to 
regard as irrelevant to their “scientific” endeavors—namely, what is the 
true nature and destiny of man? If few are yet prepared to acknowledge 
the logical priority of metaphysical speculation, many are finding it more 
and more difficult to evade the questions posed by metaphysical and 
theological inquiry. Miss Gladys Bryson’s Man and Soctety; The Scottish 
Inquiry of the Eighteenth Century (Princeton University Press, 1945, pp. 
ix, 287, $3.00), is a most welcome contribution in an area of inquiry too 
long neglected. Focussing her attention upon the great Scottish moral 
philosophers of the eighteenth century—Hume, Smith, Hutcheson, Fer- 
guson, Reid, Stewart, Kames, and Monboddo—the author delineates the 
basic presuppositions of eighteenth-century moral philosophy. Her schol- 
arship is thorough and conscientious and her style of writing delightfully 
readable, Her purpose in undertaking the study, however, is not entirely 
clear. Her aim, she declares, is “not... that of recalling any twentieth- 
century social scientists to the positions so loved of the eighteenth, nor 
of tracing this idea or that of our day back to an earlier exponent,” 
but rather “the effort of the earlier group to lay the foundations for an 
empirical science of man, a goal which we have not yet completely 
achieved” (p. 3). Such a study, she insists in her introduction, “may be 
useful” in disclosing whether or not our own empirical procedures may 
not be “infected ... by false notions carried over unexamined and un- 
suspected” (p. 4). Since, however, her book ends with the question, “To 
what degree have our ideas been affected—or infected—by that origin?” 
(p. 245), when we were encouraged to expect a straightforward answer, it 
is doubtful whether she has achieved, even in her own mind, an answer to 
the question she first posed. At times she writes with an enthusiasm that 
leads the reader to suspect that the moral philosophers, in her opinion, 
had something really important to say about human nature and society; 
but, on other occasions, her manner is so condescendingly tolerant that 
the reader is forced to revise his first judgment. It seems to this reviewer 
that the author would have made a much greater contribution to the 
actual clarification of the dilemma in which the modern social sciences 
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find themselves if she had approached the moral philosophy of the 
eighteenth century without the preconceptions that spring from a deep 
and abiding loyalty to John Dewey. She would not have been as likely to 
write: “Ethics, thus, was the final arbiter in the theories of social organi- 
zation and behavior—a position completely justified when the theorists 
were, as these men were, moral philosophers” (p. 238). Does she mean to 
say that the ethical evaluation of political theory and behavior is justifi- 
able only when one is an eighteenth-century moral philosopher? That is 
strange news, indeed.—Joun H. HALLOWELL. 


One of the most ambitious essays on government and politics to come 
from the pen of a Latin-American scholar in recent years is Professor 
Lourival Gomes Machado’s Alguns Aspectos Actuais do Problema do 
Método, Objeto e Divisões da Ciéncia Politica (Universidade de S. Paulo, 
Faculdade de Filosofia, Citncias e Letras, 1943, pp. 113). Published as 
the author’s doctoral dissertation at the University of São Paulo, Dr. 
Gomes Machado undertakes to define political science, outline its bound- 
aries, classify and evaluate its methods, and relate it to cognate disci- 
plines. Recognizing the importance of government in solving problems of 
organized society, the author argues that political science as the “science” 
of government must extend its boundaries to include the historical, an- 
thropological, juridical, psychological, and sociological methods. It might 
be questionable to employ the terminology of cognate disciplines to desig- 
nate methodology in political science, but if the procedure is followed, then 
the author logically is forced to recognize that fundamentally the histori- 
cal and anthropological methods are one and the same in their emphasis 
on chronology (p. 39). On the other hand, sociology and political science 
(and psychology too) find an agreeable meeting ground in the use, among 
others, of the inductive method (p. 58). Following the author’s own 
approach, it is unfortunate that he makes no detailed reference to the 
similarity of the formal methods of political science and economics. He 
concludes that the inductive-comparative method should be used most 
frequently by political science (pp. 95, 99), but on the other hand, he ex- 
presses lack of confidence in the historical and anthropological methods 
as means for solving contemporary problems of government (pp. 96-97). 
But the author’s main emphasis is on the meaning and ends of the state. 
Political science as a discipline, however, has methods which are used to 
analyze the structure and functions of governmental institutions. These 
Dr. Gomes Machado fails to give proper attention. Indeed, he gives no 
consideration at all to the case method of studying principles of law, nor 
to the statistical method so useful in the field of elections and public 
opinion and propaganda, nor to any of the other major methods applica- 
ble to thinking on functional problems. He does nothing more than touch 
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briefly on political science as an “art,” recognizing the need for formalizing 
and evaluating methods of accomplishing political results (pp. 80-81). 
Dr. Gomes Machado’s appreciation of the thought of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century political thinkers and their methodologies is good, but 
he almost completely overlooks the contributions of a number of dis- 
tinguished political scientists of Latin America. He reflects the traditional 
attraction of the Latin American for Léon Duguit (p. 63), but although he 
mentions Laski prominently with modern pluralism, he does not indicate 
Duguit’s contribution to this development (p. 67). The essay is stimulat- 
ing, well-organized, and important in the sense that it comes to grips with 
a problem that has attracted the serious attention of political scientists 
in recent years.. WILLIAM S. STOKES. 


In The Classical Republicans (Northwestern University Studies in the 
Humanities, No: 9, 1945, pp. xi, 225, $4.00), Zera S. Fink has undertaken 
to investigate the classical element in the republican political literature of 
seventeenth-century England. The volume is well written and painstak- 
ingly documented, but it involves considerable repetition and is designed 
for readers trained primarily in English literature. The political scientist 
will find much of the background tedious, yet many allusions to literary 
personages, especially Milton, bafflingly incomplete. The careful compara- 
tive analysis of the poet’s republicanism over two decades assumes the 
reader’s acquaintance with fourteen distinct prose works. Easier to under- 
stand is the suggestion that Paradise Regained may have political implica- 
tions. Milton, who lacked the usual republican admiration for the Roman 
dictatorship, so represented Satan’s failure to tempt Christ as to make it 
the failure of a dictator appointed in hell to meet an extraordinary emer- 
gency. Only occasionally can Milton’s views be presented as illustrations 
of the study’s central theme, which is that English republicanism was 
founded upon the classical ideal of the mixed polity, especially the Polyb- 
ian version favored by Machiavelli in his Discourses on Livy and believed 
to be illustrated by the contemporary government of Venice, Harrington, 
however, explicitly based his system upon “ancient prudence” as “re- 
trieved” by “Machiavel,” and followed Venetian models in such impor- 
tant matters as the ballot, rotation in office, and indirect election. In 
order that England, unlike Venice but like Rome, might be equipped for 
expansion rather than mere preservation, Harrington insisted that the 
democratic element must have preponderance over the aristocratic, and 
advocated an agrarian law to that end. The republicanism and the im- 
perialism of Oceana sprang from the same classical roots. To Henry 
Nevill and Algernon Sydney, writing in Restoration England, advocacy 
of limited monarchy was a mere disguise for repulicanism, but the English 
constitution after the Glorious Revolution received genuine admiration 
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as an embodiment of the classical ideal of the mixed polity. In the peerage 
bill controversy of 1719, the issue between Addison and Steele was 
whether restricting the creation of new peers would preserve or destroy 
the happy balance between monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic 
elements. It was only with Montesquieu’s study of the English constitu- 
tion that this classical ideal of mixed government was transformed into an 
ideal of balance between the legislative, executive, and judicial powers of 
the state—Maraaret SPAHR. l 


It seems odd that centuries of the multiplication of books (although this 
is not quite the moment to complain of that), and of criticism of them, 
have not insisted more than they have upon the advantage of the short, 
well-put statement over the prolix and voluminous kind that crowd the 
libraries. A case in point is the highly readable and worth-while little 
volume by G. C. Field, professor of philosophy in the University of Bris- 
tol, Pacifism and Conscientious Objection (Cambridge: At the University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1945, pp. vii, 122, $1.25), published 
as Number 24 of the series entitled “Current Problems” under the editor- 
ship of Sir Ernest Barker. The essay does not profess to exhaust the sub- 
ject. Yet it sums up with clarity and weight pretty much the whole answer 
to the various kinds of pacifism, as these have been encountered by the 
author during his service upon one of the English tribunals charged with 
adjudicating the claims of the conscientious objector. The author’s 
position is that pacifism can be ultimately justified neither as national 
policy nor as individual duty, Yet the enlightened state will see the ad- 
vantage, in all reason and in its own interest, of recognizing the claims of 
objectors such as are willing in some way to be of aid to the community. 
Accordingly, the principles of alternative service are usefully set forth. 
By and large, the reason which pervades these pages reflects the attitude 
which Britin has taken toward conscientious objectors with even more 
consideration that has our own country. It would be hard to find a better 
mark than this of what the war was for, as contrasted with what it was 
fought against.—WALTER SANDELIUS. 


Norman Cousins’ famous editorial in the Saturday Review of Literature 
on theimplications of atomic energy has been expanded to twice its orig- 
inal length, making an equally challenging book, Modern Man Is Obsolete 
(Viking Press, 1945, pp. 59, $1.00). The nature of man, causes of war, 
science versus morals, specialized against general education, concepts of 
sovereignty, the United Nations Charter, and finally the urgency of world 
government are all considered. So far as I am aware, the argument for 
world government has never been so cogently made before. The major 
arguments against it are not disregarded either. They are given their due, 
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but they offer no consolation to those who follow the author’s seminal 
thinking. All other methods of saving civilization rest on naked chance. 
The United Nations Charter is, the author maintains, a feeble and an- 
tiquated instrument for dealing with the problems of an Atomic Age. The 
hope that time might work for peace which would permit the Charter 
to be strengthened and implemented into a real and durable world struc- 
ture is blasted. Cousins holds that the time factor has been reversed. The 
longer we wait, the more difficult it becomes to achieve world government. 
The reader may try to answer his logic; the reviewer begs off. Moral 
leadership obliges us to call, not another conference, but a constitutional 
convention. The manipulation of real governmental power on a world 
scale, it is recognized, is fraught with dangers. The multiple problem boils 
down to simply this: Can modern man bring up and keep his social, eco- 
nomic, and political institutions apace with his scientific achievements. 
Granted that this is the immediate problem of all mankind. It is more 
particularly the responsibility of the educators (the short-sighted response 
of some college presidents has been to call for expansion of the facilities 
of the physical sciences); indeed the author has put the finger directly 
on us—the so-called political scientists—JoHn A. PERKINS. 


To summarize the ideas scattered through 700 pages of rambling text 
and assemble them about some central themes is the difficult task Albert 
R. Chandler, professor of philosophy at Ohio State University, sets him- 
self in Rosenberg’s Nazi Myth (Cornell University Press, 1945, pp. ix, 
146, $1.75). He has successfully grouped and critically analyzed the lead- 
ing Nazi philosopher’s views on race, on Christianity, on social philosophy, 
and on a variety of other topics. But it would be asking too much to ex- 
pect any one to bring order out of chaos and make clarity prevail where 
none exists. Here again it is amply demonstrated that the Nazis had no 
systematic philosophy. Rosenberg’s book is aptly characterized as “elo- 
quent partisan propaganda, dressed up in voluminous but uncritical erudi- 
tion rather than in critical scholarship or humane and broad-minded 
statesmanship.” Boiling down many pages of Rosenberg’s explanation, 
the Myth is defined as “a view of life and nature that is accepted on faith 
and inspires social action. It is a kind of cult or religion or intuitive philoso- 
phy.” Its center is a belief in the racial interpretation of history and the 
supremacy of the Nordics. The author includes a summary and refutation 
of the Protocols of Zion, which Rosenberg quotes with approval. He dis- 
cusses all too briefly the criticism which has been levied against the 
Mythus by Catholic and Protestant scholars in Germany. Professor 
Chandler is on the whole very sympathetic to the Catholic viewpoint 
and devotes, rather unnecessarily, several pages to Catholic pronounce- 
ments against anti-semitism. He quotes with approval Karl Barth’s 
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statement that the Protestants of Germany “almost unanimously wel- 
comed the Hitler régime with real confidence, indeed with highest hopes.” 
Here an analysis should have been made of the conclusion of the Hitler- 
Vatican Concordat and the action of the Center party in 1933, in order to- 
give a rounded and complete picture of the attitude of the two great 
branches of the German church to the rise of Hitlerism.—E. C. HELM- 
REICH. 


John R. Baker’s Sciencé and the Planned State (Macmillan Co., 1945, pp. 
120) is a forthright attack on three propositions—that “science exists to 
serve the material wants of man”; that “central planning makes for 
efficiency, and scientists have a duty to press for its introduction in their 
own sphere’; and that “since scientists are accustomed to do everything 
methodically, and since they must recognize that central planning would 
improve the efficiency of their own work, they should press for the adop- 
tion of a scientific scheme of central planning in all departments of life.” 
In his refutation, the author emphasizes the importance of ‘‘idle curiosity” 
as a force leading to scientific contributions. Science, moreover, is an end 
in itself; and while it has indirectly contributed enormously to material 
welfare, its advancement is impaired when its major objective becomes 
material improvement. While technological research can be planned and 
directed with considerable fruitfulness, scientific progress depends upon 
the unplanned and necessarily undirected intuitions of individuals. The 
scientist does have many social obligations, but they do not include the 
duty of supporting indiscriminately all varieties of state planning. One 
of the most interesting portions of this little book is the chapter on science 
and planning in the Soviet Union. Baker does not believe that progress in 
basic science since the first World War owes much to the scientists of that 
Jand. The whole atmosphere of research under totalitarianism destroys 
the scientific attitude of mind. Because it might lead to criticism of the 
directors of research, “idle curiosity” is not encouraged. The absurdities to 
which totalitarian direction of science can lead are illustrated by a remark 
of T. D. Lysenko, a member of the Soviet Academy of Sciences: “When 
he grasps Bolshevism, the reader will not be able to give his sympathy to 
metaphysics, and Mendelism definitely is pure, undisguised metaphys- 
ics.” This book can hardly be called an argument against social planning 
as such. Nor is it an attack on the principle of state support of scientific 
research. Rather is it a well-reasoned attempt to show that, unless we can 
plan in such a manner as to extend freedom of individual investigation, our 
possible material advancement is likely to be accompanied by scientific 
stagnation —MuLrForp Q. SIBLEY. 


Much criticism has been directed against public opinion measurement 
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in recent years—at the same time that its rôle has increased significantly. 
Laszlo Radvanyi, in a survey entitled Public Opinion Measurement 
(Mexico City: Instituto Cientifico de la Opinion Publica Mexicana, 1945, 
pp. 88, $5.00 Mex., $1.00 U.S.), attempts to ascertain how extensive this 
criticism is among social scientists and journalists. Accordingly, question- 
naires were serit to the countries in which institutes of public opinion are 
found, such as the United States, England, Canada, Australia, Sweden, 
France, and Mexico. In this particular volume, only the results in the 
United States are published, to be followed later by findings elsewhere. 
The questionnaires, containing twelve questions, are designed to reveal 
what proportion of scientists and journalists consider public opinion meas- 
urement a scientific method and a useful factor in their work and in the 
functioning of democratic society. The author establishes opinions re- 
garding some of the fundamental problems of public opinion measure- 
ment. Among these problems are the determination of factors decisive in 
the formation of opinions, what measures should be taken to avoid being 
improperly influenced by government or private institutions, and sug- 
gestions for the supervision, organization, and financing of institutes of 
public opinion. In the second half of the volume, the views of some of the 
leading specialists in the field of opinion research are quoted. The results 
described in this survey are encouraging to those who are striving to es- 
tablish public opinion measurement. on a more scientific basis, and who 
have high hopes for its salutary influence upon public and private affairs. 
However, more specific data about the questionnaires~to whom sent, the 
number received from each group, etc.—would be welcome.—BELLE 
ZELLER. 


Community Organization for Social Welfare (University of Chicago 
Press, 1945, pp. 658, $4.75), by Wayne McMillen, is a valuable book for 
those who are studying or functioning in social work. The author, an ex- 
perienced teacher and a practical social worker, sees community organiza- 
tion as a process which is utilized in every type of social agency and in 
connection with various types of programs, He devotes nine chapters to 
Part I, concerned with “Process.” The second section deals with “Struc- 
ture.” Here the political scientist will find material pertinent to his inter- 
est in the chapters on “Coérdinating and Planning Agencies” (X); 
“Local Organization for Joint Financing and for Joint Planning” (XIII); 
“State-Wide Planning and Codérdinating Agencies” (XV); and ‘“Na- 
tional Agencies Concerned with Coérdination and Social Planning” 
(XVI). In the final chapter, “The Decades Ahead,” Professor McMillen 
concludes: “The community organization process in social welfare needs 
... to become increasingly the concern of groups not yet aware of its 
methods and purposes. The social work field will have more to offer such 
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groups if, through increased research, analysis, and experimentation, it 
enlarges its own grasp of the process” (p. 636). There are 228 pages of 
source material, including excerpts from official reports, professional 
papers, the findings of committees, and statutes pertaining to the subject, 
distributed at appropriate points in the text. A comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy follows each chapter. An index of twenty-two pages is also useful,— 
Mona FLETCHER. 


There has been a tendency in the machine age to pay more attention to 
the care and feeding of machines than to the care and feeding of the men 
and women who run the machines. Perhaps this emphasis is to be ex- 
pected in an era of mass production when the contribution of the machine 
is more evident to the casual and superficial extrovert than the intro- 
verted frustrations and aggressions which complexly affect the human 
beings who design and feed the machines. Stuart Chase’s Men at Work 
(Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945, pp. 146, $2.00) emphasizes in contrast 
the importance of recognizing the value of men as individuals in order to 
obtain their greatest service through the utilization of their psychological 
drives. The machine exists for man rather than man for the machine. In 
public administration, Mr. Chase urges that more attention be given to 
democratic planning on the lower levels rather than to master plans for- 
mulated on the higher levels and dictated to the lower levels. The Social 
Security Board is doing a third more work with a fifth less help, and yet 
doing it more smoothly than before the war, because through planning | 
on the grass roots level it has made each of its employees feel a new pride 
in their importance and responsibility. In an age when public and private 
governments are entering new fields of activity, Mr. Chase’s viewpoint 
is both stimulating and democratic.—Jonn B. McConauauy. 
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Nov., 1945. 
. The Le Bel report and civil liberties. G, M. A. Grubé. Can. Forum. Dec., 

















1945. 





. Politics and labor trouble. Murray Cotterill. Can. Forum. Nov., 1945. 
. A liberal decade. Gordon O. Rothney. Can. Forum. Dec., 1945, 

Ceylon. The constitutional problem in Ceylon. W. Ivor Jennings. Pol. Quar. 
Oct.—Dec., 1945. 

Chile. Chile and its books. Amanda Labarca H. Bull., Pan Am. Union. Oct., 
1945. 








. The reconquest of Chile. Bernardo Ibanez. Common Sense. Nov., 1945. 
China. Four hundred Chinese farms. Sidney D. Gamble. Far Eastern Quar. 

Aug., 1945. 

. China looks up. O. M. Green. Fortnightly. Sept., 1945. 

. China’s struggle for constitutionalism. Editors. Round Table. Sept., 








1945. 





. The outlook for democracy in China, Editors. Amerasia. Sept., 1945. 
. Some Chinese problems in Taiwan. George Kerr. Far Eastern Survey. 
Oct. 10, 1945. 
. Industrializing the good earth. John Earl Baker. Fortune. Nov., 1945. 

Costa Rica. Costa Rica; a rural democracy. Joseph F. Thorning. World Affairs. 
Sept., 1945. 

Czechoslovakia. Social policy in occupied Czechoslovakia, 1988-1944. J. W. 
Brulgel. Int. Lab. Rev. Aug.—Sept., 1945. 

Ecuador. The new constitution of Ecuador. D. M. T. Bull., Pan Am. Union. 
Oct., 1945. 

Ethiopia. Ethiopia today. J. G. Grinwade. Contemp. Rev. Nov., 1945. 

Fiji Islands. The impact of the Pacific war on the Fiji islands. G. M. Coombs. 
Commonwealth and Empire Rev. Autumn, 1945. 

France. Jury trial in France. Morris Ploscowe. Minn. Law Rev. May, 1945. 
. The establishment of the French protectorate over Cambodia. R. S. 
Thomson, Far Eastern Quar. Aug., 1945. 
- . Civil service reform in France. Frederick Gutheim. Pub. Admin. Rev. 
Autumn, 1945. 
. In France today. Sir John Pollock. Quar. Rev. Oct., 1945. 
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. An American’s view of France. Camden H. McVey. Dept. of State Bull. 
Oct. 7, 1945. 
. General de Gaulle. Henry C. Wolfe. Am. Mercury. Nov., 1945. 
. Impressions of France. George Soloveytchik. Contemp. Rev. Nov., 1945. 
. Living with the boche. Ernest Dimnet. Atlantic. Nov., 1945. 

General and Comparative. Outstanding recent books on the far east. Recent 
pamphlet materials on eastern Asia. Meredith E. Cameron. Far Eastern Quar. Aug., 
1945. 














. Social revolution in eastern Europe. Tibor Mende. Fortnightly. Sept., 
1945. 





-. Chinese traits in European civilization; a study in diffusion. Paul F. 
Cressey. Am. Sociol, Rev. Oct., 1945. 

. Press censorship. James Bartlett. Fortnightly. Oct.,.1945. 

. Pattern of reconquest [southeast Asia]. Editors. Amerasia. Oct., 1945. 

. People of the mandates. Feliz M. Keesing. Far Eastern Survey. Oct. 10, 











1945. 





. Wartime methods of labour; management consultation in the United 
States and Great Britain. Int. Lab. Rev. Oct., 1945. : 

. Industrialization in Latin America. J. Rafael Oreamuno. Bull, Pan 
Am, Union. Oct., 1945, 

. Price control and rationing in foreign countries during the war. Editors. 
Monthly Labor Rev. Nov., 1945. 

. The automatization of European peoples. European, Politics. Nov., 











1945. 





. U. S. and England eliminate international double taxation of estates. 

Mitchell B. Carroll. Taxes, Nov., 1945. 

. The famine in Europe. Henry Albert Phillips. Am. Mercury. Dec., 1945. 
Germany. Some origins of German petroleum policy (1900-1914). M. D. Flani- 

gan. Southwestern Soe. Sci. Quar. Sept., 1945. 

. Anti-semitism in Germany before 1914. Roy Pascal. Contemp. Rev. 

Oct., 1945.: 

. The background of the Hitler plot. Bishop of Chichester. Contemp. Rev. 

Oct., 1945. 

. The record of the German left. Paul F. Nemenyi. Current Hist. Nov., 














1945. 





. Can the nazis learn? Nora Wain. Atlantic. Nov., 1945. 
. Four horsemen over Germany. Paul Hagen. Survey Graphic. Nov., 





1945. 





. Allied military rule in Germany. Winifred N. Hadsel. For. Pol. Reports. 
Nov. 1, 1945. : 
. Bismarck and the collapse of the third reich. F. Darmstaedter. Contemp. 
Rev. Nov., 1945. 
. Children in Germany. Nora Waln. Atlantic. Dec., 1945. 

Great Britain. State of the parties: analysis of the general election results. 
Editors. Labour. Aug., 1945. 
. War office selection boards, F, I. dela P. Garforth. Food inspection during 
wartime. Cecil Ask. The administration of a local friendly society. Austen Spearing. 
Pub. Admin. Summer, 1945. 
. The heirs of victory. Twilight between war and peace. War and wealth 
of Britain. Great Britain; unforseen landslide. Editors. Round Table. Sept., 1945. 
. Focal point in west Indian plan. Vincent Harlow. World Affairs. Sept., 

















1945. 
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. The government and British tasks. Sir George Schuster. Fornightly. 
Sept., 1945. 





. On socializing the bank. R. P. Schwarz. Fortnightly. Sept., 1945. 
. Prison management under war conditions. L. W. Foz. Jour. of Crim. 
Law & Criminal. Sept.—Oct., 1945. 

. A national health service, Henry S. Souttar. Fortnightly. Oct., 1945, 
. The English press in the nineteenth century. H. A. Innis. Univ. of 
Toronto Quar. Oct., 1945. 
. Reorganization of the foreign service. A. L. Kennedy. Quar. Rev. Oct., 














1945. 





. The Liberal future. J. Jackson. Liberal, Oct., 1945. 

. Anew deal for coal. Viscount Castlereagh. Quar. Rev. Oct., 1945. 

. Opinion and policy. F. A. Voigt. Nineteenth Cent. Oct., 1945. 

. Mr. Laski’s odyssey. “B?” Cambridge in the early nineties. G. F. 
McCleary, Nat. Rev. Oct., 1945. 

. The British council. M.R. K. Burge. Postwar training for national de- 
fense. Frederic Evans. The labor victory. P. G. Richards. Pol. Quar. Oct.—Dec., 1945. 
. Churchill in retrospect. Rebecca West. Harper’s. Nov., 1945. 

. Labour in the saddle. J. H. Harley. Contemp. Rev. Nov., 1945. 

. Developments in civilian family allowances, 1944-45, Editors. Monthly 
Labor Rev. Nov., 1945. 

. The bank of England is socialized. Ricardo. The dock strike. Martin 
Hasseck, Politics. Nov., 1945. 

. A Briton explains pagandi needs. Geoffrey Crowther, Nation’s Busi- 
ness. Nov., 1945.. 

. British constitutional os Sir Frank Fox. Nat. Rev. Nov., 1945. 
——-. Wake up, England. Sir Arthur Page. Nat. Rev. Nov., 1945, 

. The fraud of education. Tudor Jones. Nat. Rev. Nov., 1945. 

. Pipeline to British industry. Norman Crump. Taxes. Dec., 1945. 
India. Paramountcy; its meaning. N. Arunachalam. Fed. Law Jour. June, 1945. 
. The Indian states: adjustment to changing times. K. M, Panikkar. 
Commonwealth and Empire Rev. Autumn, 1945. 

. What next in India? India; the Wavell Plan. Editors. Round Table. 












































Sept., 1945. 





. Postwar development schemes in the states of southern India. Sir 
William Barton, How to raise standards of living in India. P. J. Thomas. The 
British in India: their present and their future. C. P. Lawson. Asiatic Rev., Oct., 
1945, 





. Bengal administration. J. C. French. Nat. Rev. Nov., 1945. 
. The Labor party and India. Ruth Parsons. Far Eastern Survey. Nov. 21, 





1945. 
Indonesia. Independence the issue. Charles Bidien. Progress toward self-govern- 
ment. Bernard H. M. Viekke. Far Eastern Survey. Dec. 5, 1945. 
Treland. Ireland re-emerges, Editors. Round Table. Sept., 1945. 
Italy. Tenant-farm and land-use regulation in Italy. Editors. Monthly Labor 
Rev. Nov., 1945. 
. The last three days of Mussolini. V. Lada-Mocarski. Atlantic. Dec., 





1945. 
Japan. Hirohito—man, emperor, “divinity.” L. H. Tibesar. Rev. of Politics. 
Oct., 1945. 





. Labor conditions in Japan. Editors. Monthly Labor. Rev. Oct., 1945. 
. Revolts in feudal Japan. Flora Bridges. Current Hist. Nov., 1944. 
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Jugoslavia. The ordeal of Yugoslavia. Sam Pope Brewer. Am. Mercury. Nov., 
1945. 
Korea. Korea—the crossroads of Asia. Editors. Amerasia. Oct., 1945. 
. Korea divided. Andrew J. Grajdanzev. Far Eastern Survey. Oct. 10, 1945. 
New Zealand. Centralization in New Zealand. Leslie Lipson. State Govt. Nov., 
1945. , 
Palestine. Jewish-Arab co-operation in Palestine. Judah L. Magnes. Pol, Quar. 
Oct.—Dec., 1945. 
. The Jewish problem must be solved now. Nahum Goldmann. The Arab 
position. Abdel Rahman Azzam Bey. Free World. Nov., 1945. 
. Fact and legend about Palestine. Gerold Frank. Am. Mercury. Dec., 











1945. 

Poland. Poland under the new:régime. Observer. Contemp. Rev. Oct., 1945. 
. Bor’s uprising. Anna Louise Strong. Atlantic. Dec., 1945. 

Portugal. Democracy and fascism in Portugal. Armando Cortesão. Pol. Quar. 
Oct.—Dec., 1945. 

Scotland. Juvenile delinquency in Scotland, A. M. Struthers. am: Sociol, Rev. 
Oct., 1945. 

Soviet Union. The Russian communist: unification. Cleese A. Manning. 
Ukrainian Quar. Sept., 1945. 
. Ukraine in mid-twentieth century. Lev E. Dobriansky. Ukrainian Quar. 
Sept., 1945. 
. Sovietization of the Russian Orthodox Church. Editors. Russian Affairs. 
Oct., 1945. 
. German slave labor in Russia, Editors. Russian Affairs. Oct., 1945. 
. Planned social solidarity in the soviet union. Robert S. Lynd. Am. Jour. 
of Soc. Nov., 1945. 
. The soviet fine arts during the war. Alexander Gerasimov. The soviet 
housing problem. Hans Blumenfeld. Impressions of soviet science. I. M. Kolthoff 
and Others. Electric power and reconversion. Andrew J. Steiger. A university in the 
Urals, I. Sedletskt. Am. Rev. on Sov. Union. Nov., 1945. 

Spain. Franco’s Spain. Jos. S. Roucek. World Affairs Interpreter. Autumn, 1945. 
. Spain divided. Gabriel Javsicas. Harper’s. Nov., 1945. 
. Franco must go. Jaume Miravittles. Common Sense. Dece., 1945. 

Switzerland. Switzerland: prosperity and freedom. Edwin Muller. Am. Mercury. 
Nov., 1945. 


























INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Books and Pamphlets 


Azcárate, P. de. League of nations and national minorities; an experiment; 
trans. Pp. 225, N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 1945. 

Federn, Robert. Peace, prosperity, international order. Pp. 176. London: Wil- 
lams & N. 1945. 

Grossman, Vladimir. The pan-Germanic web: remaking Europe. Pp. 187. N.Y.: 
Macmillan. 1945. 

Guggenheim, Paul. Völkerbund, Dumbarton Oaks und die schweizerische 
neutralität. Pp. 112. Zurich, N.Y.: Europa. 1945. 

International Law of the Future (The); postulates, principles and proposals. 
Pp. 217. (Carnegie Endowment for Internat. Peace). N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 
1945. 

Janowsky, Oscar I. Nationalities and national minorities. Pp. 251. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1945. 
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Kalijarvi, T. W. V., and Others. Modern world politics; 2nd ed. Pp, 903. N.Y.: 
Crowell. 1945, 

Lachs, Manfred. War crimes; an attempt to define the issues. Pp. 108. London: 
Stevens & sons, 1945. 

Moore, Harriet L. Soviet far eastern policy, 1981-1945. Pp. 299. (Inst. of Pac, 
Relations), Princeton (N.J.): Princeton. 1945. 

Nearing, Scott. The Soviet Union as a world power. Pp. 105. N.Y.: Island Press. 
1945. 

Perry, Ralph Barton. One world in the making. Pp. 275. N.Y.: Current Bks., 
A. A. Wyn. 1945. 

Shotwell, James T., and Laserson, Max M. Poland and Russia, 1919-1945. 
Pp. 120. N.Y.: King’s Crown Press. 1945. 

Silva, Raymond. Au service de la paix, l'idée fédéraliste. Pp. 223. Neuchâtel: 
Editions de la Baconniere. 1943. 

Valdés Villareal, Mauricio, Relaciones entre el derecho interna y el derecho inter- 
nacional. Pp. 53. Universidad nacional de México. 1944. 

Yakhontof, Victor A. USSR foreign policy. Pp. 324. N.Y.: Coward McCann. 
1945, j ' 


Articles 


Argentina. Oust Péron’s government from United Nations organization. Allen 
Haden, Free World. Dec., 1945. s 

Atomic Energy. Challenge of the atomic bomb. S. A. Coblenz. World Affairs. 
Sept., 1945. ; 
. The atomic bomb—-the key to international sanction. Ellen D. Ellis. 
Current Hist. Oct., 1945. 
. Military security and the atomic bomb, Louis N. Ridenour. Fortune. 
Nov., 1945. 
. The atomic bomb and the postwar world. T. H. Thomas. Current Hist. 
Nov., 1945. . 
. Our “endless frontier.” James T. Shotwell. Survey Graphic. Nov., 1945. 
. Scientists have no illusions. Richard D. Present. Free World. Dec., 1945. 
. Atomic power and world peace. Ely Culbertson. Common Sense. Dec., 




















1945, 
Australia. Australian security. Werner Levi. Dalhousie Rev. Oct., 1945. 
China. The Russo-Chinese agreements. Jules Menken. Nat. Rev. Oct., 1945. 
. Sino-soviet relations. Jack Chen. Fortnightly. Oct., 1945. 
. The Manchurian delusion. Ernest Denn. Nat. Rev. Oct., 1945. 
. China’s foreign relations. Theo. Hsi-en Chen. World Affairs Interpreter. 
Autumn, 1945, 
France. France’s rôle in Europe. E. J. Knapton. Current Hist. Nov., 1945. 
Germany. Common sense on the German problem. W. Hbenstein. Dalhousie 
Rev. Oct., 1945. 
. World’s greatest treasure hunt. Edwin W. Hullinger. Nation’s Business. 
Oct., 1945. 
’ . Military occupation can’t succeed. A Member of the RAF. Harper’s. 
Nov., 1945. 
. Watch on the Rhine. Richard de Rochemont. Free World. Dec., 1945. 
. Our failure in Germany. William H. Hale. Harper’s. Dec., 1945. 
Great Britain. “Where now is Britain?” David Owen. Can. Hist. Rev. Sept., 1945. 
. Britain and the world. Edward A. Shils. Rev. of Politics, Oct., 1945. 


























- 
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. America needs a strong England. Norman Angell. Am. Mercury. Nov., 
1945. 
Greece. Greece’s territorial claims. Ph. Hadjilazaro. Contemp. Rev. Oct., 1945. 
International Trade and Finance. Bretton Woods and the debtor countries. 
R. P. Schwarz. Fortnightly. Oct., 1945. 
Japan. Winning the peace in Japan. Editors. Amergsia. Sept., 1945. 
. From Jimmu Tenné to Perry; sea power in early Japanese history. 
Arthur J. Marder. Am. Hist. Rev. Oct., 1945. 
. Future of missions in Japan. Arthur Jorgensen. Far Eastern Survey. 
Nov. 7, 1945. 
. The occupation of Japan. William Henry Chamberlin. Common Sense. 
Dec., 1945. 
Peace Problems. Potsdam, Russia, and Central Europe. Lewis Einstein, Fort- 
nightly. Sept., 1945. 
. Foundation of peace. Harold S. Bidmead. Dalhousie Rev. Oct., 1945. 
. The world language problem. Bjorn Collinder. Am. Esperantist. Sept.— 

















Oct., 1945. 





. Treaty revision and revisionism. Sir Geoffrey Knoz. Univ. of Toronto 
Quar. Oct., 1945. 

. The outlook in Europe. Sidney B. Fay. Current Hist. Oct., 1945. 

. Peace in Mongolia. Flora Bridges. Current Hist. Oct., 1945. 

. The rivalry of colonial policies. Claiborne Pell. Dalhousie Rev. Oct., 











1945. 





. Can Europe’s territorial problems be solved? Norman Hill. World 
Affairs Interpreter. Autumn, 1945, 

. World security today. Jay Franklin. Antioch Rev. Fall, 1945. 

. The relief of Europe. Sir Arthur Salter. Contemp. Rev. Nov., 1945. 

. The survival of nations. Béla Menczer. Nineteenth Cent. Nov., 1945. 

. Must it be power? Nathaniel Peffer. Pol. Sci. Quar. Dec., 1945. 

. Behind the London fiasco. Cyrus L. Sulzberger. Am. Mercury. Dec., 





| 





1945. 

Philippines. Jap influence fades quickly. S. J. Eldersveld. Nat. Mun. Rev. Oct., 
1945. 

Refugees. Asylum for Europe’s uprooted, William Henry Chamberlin. Ukrainian 
Quar. Sept., 1945. > 
. Displaced populations in Japan at the end of the war. Jane P. C. Carey. 
Dept. of State Bull. Oct. 7, 1945, 
. “Orderly and humane.” F. A. Voigt. Nineteenth Cent. Nov., 1945. 
Regions. The strategic Bonins. Ilza Veith. Far Eastern Survey. Oct. 24, 1945. 
. Reconquest versus liberation in Asia. Editors. Amerasia. Nov., 1945. 
. Scandinavia and European reconstruction. Julius Moritzen. Current 
Hist. Oct., 1945, 
. The prospect in the Far East. Sir Frederick Whyte. Contemp. Rev. 
Oct., 1945. 
. The Balkan states at London. Charlotte E. Braun. Current Hist. Nov., 




















1945. 





. Pacific ocean or American lake? Eleanor Lattimore. Far Eastern Survey. 
Nov. 7, 1945. 

Soviet Union. Russia’s position in the Far East. Gerard M. Friters. Contemp. 
Rev. Oct., 1945. 
. Russia and the Dardanelles. Thomas Authem. Contemp. Rev. Oct., 1945. 
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. Soviet position in the far east. Andrew Grajdanzev. Far Eastern Survey. 
Nov. 21, 1945. 

UNRRA. Basic principles of UNRRA’s policy. G.-C. Guins. Southwestern Soc. 
Sci. Quar. Sept., 1945. 
. From ORT to UNRRA. Julian Franklyn. Contemp. Rev. Oct., 1945. 
. Is UNRRA doing its job? {William L. Clayton, Herbert Lehman, and 
Sterling Fisher. Dept. of State Bull. Oct. 21, 1945. 
. UNRRA in China. Agnes Romian. Far Eastern Survey. Nov. 7, 1945. 
War Crimes., The trial of the Nazis. Barrister-at-law. Fortnightly. Sept., 1945. 
. International law relating to war criminals, Mitchell Franklin. Prosecu- 
tion of war criminals. P. F. Gault. Jour. of Crim. Law & Criminol. Sept.—Oct., 1945. 
. War crimes and international law. Lawyer. Fortnightly. Oct., 1945. 
. Military justice and conflict of laws in foreign nations. Carl Helmetag, 
Jr. Pa, Bar Assoc. Quar. Oct., 1945. 
. War crimes and the crime of war. Maz Radin. Va. Quar. Rev. Autumn, 


























1945. 

Worid Organization. The United Nations; our challenge. G. Haydon Raynor. 
Va. Law Rev. Sept., 1945. 
. United nations charter. Tom Connally. United nations charter. A. H. 
Vandenburg. Statement on the charter. Cordell Hull. World Affairs. Sept., 1945. 
. The United Nations; our challenge. G. H. Raynor. Va. Law Rev. Sept., 








1945. 

. The international court of justice and the problem of compulsory juris- 
diction, Lawrence Preuss. Dept. of State Bull. Sept. 30, 1945. 

. An international bill of human rights. Karl Loewenstein. Current Hist. 








Oct., 1945. 
. The future of the united nations. Walter Sulzbach. So. Atlan. Quar. 





Oct., 1945. 

. International bodies for narcotics control. P. M. Burnett. Dept. ‘of State 
Bull. Oct. 1, 4, 1945. 

. Policy and personality at the Paris peace conference. Charles Seymour. 
Va, Quar, Rev. Autumn, 1945. 

. Sovereignty, equality, and force in world organization. J. E. Harley. 
Pioneers for world organization. Mary J. Workman. World Affairs Interpreter. 
Autumn, 1945. 

. The vision of a world at peace. Sumner Welles. Va. Quar. Rev. Autumn, 














1945. 

. The secretariat of the United Nations. John W. Masland. Pub. Admin, 
Rev. Autumn, 1945. 

. Switzerland and the new league. H. Œ. Daniels. Contemp. Rev. Nov., 








1945, 





. The equality of states as dogma and reality: I. Introduction. Philip C. 

Jessup. Political inequality at the congress of Vienna. Genevieve Peterson. Pol. Sci. 

Quar. Dec., 1945. 

. The league loans. Margaret G. Myers. Pol. Sci. Quar. Dec., 1945. 

. Why a world republic? Glenn H. Taylor. Free World. Dec., 1945. 
World War II. Terror in the air; a critique of Anglo-American bombing policy. 

Gallicus. Politics. Nov., 1945. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Books and Pamphlets $ 


Feininger, Andreas. New York [photographs with text]. Pp. 111. Chicago: Ziff- 
Davis. 1945. 

Hadfield, E. C. R. Pilot guide to political London. Pp. 205. London: Pilot Press. 
1945. 

Mitchell, R. B., ed. Building the future city. Pp. 223. (Annals, v, 242). Phila.: 
Amer. Acad. of Polit. & Soc. Sci. 1945. 


Articles 


Airports. Minnesota adopts tentative plan and allocates funds for airport de- 
velopment. L. L. Shroeder, Minn. Municipalities. Oct., 1945. 
. Municipal airport administration, T. M. Wardwell, Municipality, Nov., 





1945. 
City Government. Proper organization for effective municipal government. 
James Martin. Municipality. Nov., 1945. 
Elections. Fighting local governmental elections. Raymond Jones. Liberal. Sept., 
1945. 





. Coming municipal elections. Editors. The Ratepayer. Sept., 1945. 
Health. Cities and the public health of the future. Haven Emerson and Marthe 
Luginbuhl. Am. City. Nov., 1945. 
. Education for community health. Ralph T. Fisher. N.J. Municipalities. 
Nov., 1945. ; 
Highways. The development of state aid in road construction in New Jersey. 
Edward E. Reed. N.J. Municipalities, Oct., 1945. 
. By-passing cities in the vertical plane. William J. Coz. Am. City. Oct., 








1945. 

Housing. Eau Claire partially solves housing problem. Orville Christianson. 
Municipality. Nov., 1945. 
. An appraisal method for housing conditions and needs. Edward R. 
Krumbiegel. Municipality. Nov., 1945. 
. Today’s housing crisis. John A. Kervick, N.J. Municipalities. Nov., 








1945, 

Inter-Governmental Relations. Municipal coéperation—inter-American and in- 
ternational, Charles M. Moran. Western City. Oct., 1945. 
. Era of coöperation for cities. Carlos M. Moran. Nat. Mun. Rev. Nov., 





1945. 





. Intermunicipal coöperation: an old-new era. Carlos M. Moran. Munici- 

pality. Nov., 1945. 

. The city and Uncle Sam. Philip B. Fleming. Municipality. Nov., 1945. 
Local Government Abroad. Local government in Germany. W. A. Robson. Pol. 

Quar. Oct.—Dec., 1945. 

. Shanghai at the war’s end, John Ahlers. Far Eastern Survey. Nov. 21, 








1945. 





. Local home rule ordered in Germany. E. W. Weidner. Nat, Mun. Rev. 
Nov., 1945. 
. Berlin today. Robert Powell, Fortnightly. Oct., 1945. 

Meats. Municipal meat inspection in Sheboygan. G. J. Hildebrand. Municipal- 
ity. Nov., 1945. 
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Personnel. The regulation of wages and conditions of employment of local au- 
thority employees. J. A. Bywater. Pub. Admin. Summer, 1945. 
. Public employes need and want job training. John A. McCarthy. N.J. 
Municipalities, Oct., 1945. . 
. The municipality and the engineer. Richard R. Price. Minn. Municipali- 
ties. Nov., 1945. 

Pipes. Experiences with mechanical point pipe. E. R. Sharp. Va. Mun. Rev. 
Oct., 1945. 

Planning. County zoning and postwar problems. Leonard A. Salter, Jr. State 
Govt. Oct., 1945. 
. Model case study of a western city. John Griswold. Western City. Oct., 











1945. 

. Status stratification in a planned community. W. F. Form, Am. Sociol. 
Rev. Oct., 1945. 

. Duluth’s method of planning public works. Marvin Oreck. Minn. Mu- 
nicipalities. Oct., 1945. 

. Federal aid for postwar public works. Earl D. Mallery. Minn. Munici- 
palities. Oct., 1945. 

. “Plan E” succeeds in Cambridge. Bertram B. Johansson. Nat. Mun, Rev. 
Oct., 1945. , 

. Toledo and its big tomorrow. Ronald E. Gregg. Nat. Mun. Rev. Nov., 

















1945. 

Police. Morale in a police department. B. W. Gocke. Jour. of Crim. Law and 
Criminol. Sept.—Oct., 1945. 
. Postwar mobile police. O. V. Thomas. The police and psychology. 
A. Cain. The “scarecrow” function of the police. J. L. Thomas. Health in the police 
service. R. Davison. Police Jour. Oct.—Dec., 1945. 

Rent Control. Statutory controls over commercial rents in New York City. 
D. Mallory Stephens. N.Y. State Bar Assoc. Bull. Oct., 1945. 

Sewers. Sanitary sewers in the Hackensack valley. Donald A. Quarles. N.J. 
Municipalities. Oct., 1945. 

Taxation. Proposed amendments to New York City special tax regulations. 
M. William Zucker. Taxes. Nov., 1945. 
. A business talk to the local assessor. Charles T. McLaughlin. N.J. Mu- 
nicipalities. Nov., 1945, 
. Federal government may tax municipal bonds, Austin J. Tobin. Mu- 
nicipality. Dec., 1945. 

Traffic. Municipal street traffic, Burton Marye, Jr. Va. Mun. Rev. Nov., 1945. 











POLITICAL AND LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Abrahamsen, David. M. D. Men, mind, and power. Pp. 163. N.Y.: Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1945. 

Appadorat, A. Substance of politics. Pp. 536. London: Oxford. 1945. 

Bagger, H. Sabin. See here, private enterprise. Pp. 152. N.Y.: Island Press. 1945. 

Barcia Trelles, Augusto, Las ideas económicas de Wagemann. Pp. 330. Buenos 
Aires, A. Lopez. 1943. 

Becker, Carl L. Freedom and responsibility in the American way of life; (Wm. W. 
Cook lectures, Univ. of Mich.) Pp. 168. N.Y.: Knopf. 1945. 

Boas, Franz. Race and democratic society. Pp. 219. N.Y.: J. J. Augustin. 1945, 
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Braunthal, Julius. In search of the millennium. Pp. 338. London: Gollancz. 1945. 

Brightman, E. S. Nature and values. Pp. 171. (Fondern lectures, 1945). Nashville 
(Tenn.): Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1945. 

Broucker, Lucien de. La communauté et son chef, Pp. 90. Paris: Société d'éditions 
économiques et sociales. 1943. 

Brunner, Henrich E. Justice and the social order; trans. Pp. 257, London: Lut- 
terworth Press. 1945. 

Bryson, Gladys. Man and society; the Scottish inquiry of the eighteenth century. 
Pp. 296. Princeton (N.J.). Princeton. 1945. 

Cole, Margaret. Beatrice Webb. Pp. 197. London: Longman’s. 1945. 

Cousins, Norman. Modern man is obsolete. Pp. 59. N.Y.: Viking. 1945. 

Craigie, E. J., comp. Democratic government through proportional representa- 
tion. Pp. 40. Adelaide (S.A.): Henry George League of South Aus. 1944. 

Elfenbeim, Hiram. Socialism from where we are. Pp. 224. N.Y.: Samson Press, 
112 E. 19 St. 1945, 

Finer, Herman. Road to reaction, Pp. 240. Boston: Little, Brown. 1945. 

Fischer, Guido. Einheits- und gruppenpriese. Pp. 140. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer. 
1943. 

Flugel, John C. Man, morals, and society; a psycho-analytical study. Pp. 328. 
N.Y.: Internat. Univ. Press. 1945, 

Gandhi, Mohandas K. Economics, of Khadi. Pp. 627. Ahmedabad (India): 
Navajivan Press. 1941. 

Gignoux, C. J. Economie et civilisation; contribution À l’histoire de la civilisation 
française. Pp. 237, Paris: Société d’editions économique & sociales, 1944. 

Harold, Charles F. John Henry Newman; an expository and critical study of his 
mind, thought, and art. Pp. 487. N.Y.: Longmans. 1944, 

Hellendall, Otto. Die zukunft der menschheit. Pp. 384. Tessin (Switz.): O. Hellen- 
dall. 1945. 

Hill, A. C. Democratic realism. Pp. 208. Forest Hills (N.Y.): Transatlantic Arts. 
1945. 

Jackson, W. H. Socialism; what, why, how? Pp. 72. London: Lawrence & W. 
1945. 

Lewis, John, and Bishop, Reginald. Philosophy of betrayal; analysis of anti- 
Soviet propaganda of Arthur Koestler and others. Pp. 32. London: Lawrence & W. 
1945. 

Lopez Martinez, Gabriel. Evolucion histérico-juridica del concepto de la sober- 
anfa. Pp. 46. Mexico: Univ. Nac. Autonoma de Mex. 1944. 

McMahon, F. E. A Catholic looks at the world, Pp. 334. N.Y.: Vanguard Press. 
1945. 

Marchal, André. L'action ouvrière et la transformation du régime capitaliste. 
Pp, 144. Paris: Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence. 1943. 

Maritain, Jacques. Pour la justice; articles et discours, 1940-1945. Pp. 367. N.Y.: 
French & European Pubs. 1945. 

Mayer, Charles, L’homme ne vaut que par le progrès. Pp. 401. N.Y.: French & 
European Pubs, 1945. 

Orton, William Aylott. The liberal tradition; a study of the social and spiritual 
conditions of freedom. Pp. 331. New Haven (Conn.): Yale. 1945. 

Ostheimer, A. L., and Delaney, J. P. Christian principles and national problems. 
Pp. 621. N. Y., Chicago: W. H. Sadler. 1945. 

Roll, Erich. A history of economic thought; rev. and enl. Pp. 535. London: 
Faber & Faber. 1945. 
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Russell, Bertrand. A history of western philosophy, and its connection with politi- 
cal and social circumstances, Pp. 918. N.Y.: Simon & Schuster. 1945. 

Schlaerth, W. J., ed. Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America; a ayn 
-posium. Pp. 42, N. Y.: Fordham Univ. Press. 1945. 

Smithers, Sir Waldron. Socialism offers slavery. Pp. 79. London: H. inton 
1945. 

Strachey, Evelyn J. Socialism looks forward. Pp. 153. N.Y.: Philosophical Lib, 
1945, 
` Unamuno y Jugo, Miguel de. Perplexities and paradoxes, trans. N.Y.: Philosophi- 

cal Lib. 1945. —/ 

Von Mises, Ludwig. Bureaucracy. Pp. 148. London: Hodge. 1945. 

Wade, Donald W. Democracy; what it is, how it works. Pp. 66. Leeds (Eng.): 
F. Youngman. 1945. 

Walford, G. W. The intellectual and the people. Pp. 16. London: Soe. Sci. Assn. 
1945. 

West, Ranyard. Conscience and society; a study of the psychological prerequisites 
of law and order. Pp. 261. N.Y.: Emerson Books, 1945. 


Articles 


Christianity. The Christian contribution to social order. Roger Lloyd. Quar. Rev. 
Oct., 1945. 





. Belsen and Nazareth. H. Powys. Greenwood. Contemp. Rev. Nov., 1945. 

Communism. Some readjustments in communist theory. B. Moore, Jr. Jour. of 
the Hist. of Ideas. Oct., 1945. 

Conflict. The scientific solution of social conflicts. Hans J. Morgenthau. Pub- 
lished by the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion. 1945. 

Conscience. Conscience. John G. Vance. Nineteenth Cent. Oct., 1945. 

De Leon. Daniel De Leon: apostle of socialism. Charles A. Madison. Antioch 
Rev, Fall, 1945. 

Dostoevsky. Dostoevsky’s AREA Hans Kohn. Jour. of Hist. of Ideas. 
Oct., 1945. 

Economic Theory. The classical indictment of indirect taxation. Haskel P. 
Wald, Quar. Jour. of Econ, Aug., 1945. 
. In defense of monopoly. K. E. Boulding. Quar. Jour. of Econ. Aug., 





1945. 





. Competition and welfare, H. S. Ellis. Can. Jour. of Econ. & Pol. Sci. 
Nov., 1945. 

Ethical Theory. The evil of politics and the ethics of evil. Hans J. Morgenthau. 
Ethics. Oct., 1945. 
. Social and moral implications of science. Joseph Schneider. Scientific 
Monthly. Nov., 1945. 
. Have nations any morals? W. T. Stace. Atlantic. Nov., 1945. 
. Law and morals. Anton- Hermann Chroust. Boston Univ. Law Rev. 
Nov., 1945. 

Harmony. The quest of peace. Bernard Mullenhauer. World Affairs Interpreter. 
Autumn, 1945, ° 

Hobbes. Hobbes today. C. B. Macpherson. Can, Jour. of Econ. & Pol. Sci. Nov., 
1945. 

Human Nature. People are just as dumb as anybody. T. Swann Harding. 
Antioch Rev. Fall, 1945. 

Iliad. The Iliad, or the poem of force. Simone Weil. Polities. Nov., 1945. 
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Imperialism. Imperialism, nationalism, chauvinism. Rev. of Politics. Hannah 
Arendt, Rev. of Politics. Oct., 1945. - 

Internationalism. Cultural growth of internationalism. W. F. Cottrell. Am. Sociol. 
Rev. Oct., 1945. 

Leo XIII. The reception of Leo XIII’s labor encyclical in America, 1891-1919. 
Rev. of Politics. Oct., 1945. 

Liberalism. Croce and the philosophy of liberty. E. K. Bramstedt, Contemp. 
Rev. Nov., 1945. 
. Anatomy of the liberal. Fergus Glenn. Can. Forum. Dec., 1945. 

Metaphysics. The return to metaphysics. Reginald J. Dingle. Nineteenth Cent. 
Nov., 1945. 

Newman. The controversy between Newman and Gladstone over the question 
of civil allegiance. Humphrey J. T. Johnson. Dublin Rev. Oct., 1945. 

Philosophy of History. Ideas of history during the renaissance. Herbert Weisinger. 
Jour. of Hist. of Ideas. Oct., 1945. 

Physics and Politics. Physics and politics. W. T. Wells. Fortnightly. Oct., 1945. 

Planning. The planning of science. Michael Polanyi. Pol. Quar. Oct.—Dec., 1945. 
. Sociological ignorance in social planning. Florian Znaniecki. Sociology 
and Soc. Research. Nov.—Dec., 1945. 

Political Psychology. The intellect versus emotion in political coöperation. 
H. W. Wright. Ethics. Oct., 1945. 

Radicalism. Leftward ho! H. C. McGinnis. Cath. World. Nov., 1945. 

Swift. The bi-centenary of Swift. R. H. Brookes. Contemp. Rev. Oct., 1945. 

Tolstoy. The young Tolstoy. Ernest J. Simmons, Atlantic. Nov., Dec., 1945, 

Treitschke. Treitschke: national prophet. Hans Kohn. Rev. of Politics. Oct., 
1945. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
Books and Pamphlets 


Berger, Elmer. The Jewish dilemma. Pp. 265. N.Y.: Devin-Adair. 1945. 

Drake, St. Clair, and Cayton, Horace R. Black metropolis; a study of Negro life 
in a northern city. Pp. 843. N.Y.: Harcourt. 1945. 

Gillin, John L. Criminology and penology; 3d ed. Pp. 615. N.Y.: Appleton- 
Century. 1945. 

Hagemeyer, Hans. Frau und mutter, lebensquell des volkes. Pp. 380. Munchen: 
Hoheneichen-verlag. 1943. 

Jimenez de Astia, Luis. Las ciencias penales y otros ensayos. Pp. 185. Caracas: 
Ediciones “Librería Caracas.” 1945. 

Krier, Henri. La charge des impôts sur l’économie (théorie de la pression fiscale). 
Pp. 269. Paris: Librarie générale de droit et de jurisprudence. 1944. 

Mac Kinney, L. C., and Others. A state university surveys the humanities. Pp. 
273. Chapel Hill (N.C.): Univ. of N.C. Press. 1945. 

Portocarrero y Monbero, Jesús A. Proyecciones actuales de la ciencia peniten- 
ciaria, Pp. 317. La Habana: Editorial Lex. 1944. 


Articles 


Culture. Themes as dynamic forces in culture. Morris E. Opler. Am. Jour. of 
Sociol. Nov., 1945. 

Einstein. Einstein on the atomic bomb. Raymond Swing. Atlantic. Nov., 1945. 

Fiction and War. Fiction mirrors the war. Melvin J. Vincent. Sociology and Soc. 
Research. Nov.—Dec., 1945. 
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Research. Political science in the next decade. Pendleton Herring. Am: Pol. Sei. 
Rev. Aug., 1945. 
. Areas for postwar research. Joseph E. McLean. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Aug., 





1945. 





. Henri Bergson’s method. Sholom J. Kahn, Antioch Rev. Fall, 1945. 
. Can science save us? George A. Lundberg. Harper’s. Dec., 1945. 
Trade. Trade as a civilizing influence. A. Wigglesworth. Nat. Rev. Oct., 1945. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


MILES O. PRICE 


Law Library, Columbia University 


AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES 


Civil Service Commission 


Personnel classification division. Handbook of occupational groups and series of 
classes established under the federal position classification plan. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 152 p. 25¢. 


Commerce Department 


Census bureau. County finances, 1943; compendium, prepared under the super- 
vision of E. R. Gray, chief, governments division. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 
1945. 95 p. (processed.) (County finances are analyzed in about every way imag- 
nable, and including some 52-areas lacking county government. There is an ap- 
pendix of definitions of terms used.) 

Governmental finances in the United States, 1942 . . . Prepared under the 
direction of E. R. Gray. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. (processed) 144 p. 
State debt in 1945. Washington, 1945. (processed) 16 p. (being vol. 2, 
no. 3, of State finances, 1945.) 








Congress 


House of representatives. Civil service commitiee. Civil service retirement for certain 
elective officials. Hearings... 79th Cong., Ist sess., on H.R. 529. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 166 p. 

Foreign affairs committee. Further participation in work of UNRRA: 
hearings, 79th Cong., Ist sess., on H.R. 4649, November 14-23, 1945. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 374 p. 

Immigration and naturalization committee. Study of immigration and 
naturalization laws and problems: hearings, 79th Cong., Ist sess., on H.Res. 52. 
Parts 1-2. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 67 p. 

Military affairs committee. Atomic energy: hearings, October 9-18, 79th 
Cong., Ist sess., on H.R. 4280. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 141 p. (These 
important hearings have been in demand, and there have been several committee 
prints.) 











Senate ; 
Reference manual of government corporations, General accounting office, as of 
June 80, 1945. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 526 p. (79th Cong., Ist sess., 
Senate doc. 86.) 
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District of Columbia committee. Establishing boundary line between Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Virginia, report to accompany H.R. 3220. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 15 p. map. (S. rp. 598, 79th Cong., Ist sess.) 

Foreign relations committee. Global alphabet: hearings . . . 79th Cong., 1st 
sess., on making English a world language. November 7, 1945. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 81 p. 

Judiciary committee. Congressional representation for the District of 
Columbia: hearings, 79th Cong., Ist sess., on S.J. res. 9. Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Off., 1945. 62 p. 

Equal rights amendment: hearings, 79th Cong., Ist sess., on S.J. res. 61. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 158 p. 

Reorganization of executive departments: hearings, 79th Cong., Ist sess., 
September 6-18, 1945, on S. 1120, Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off. 1945. 181 p. 
Same, Report. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off. 1945. 36 p. (79th Cong., 1st 
sess., S. report 638.) 

To limit jurisdiction of the district courts of the United States: hearings, 
79th Cong., Ist sess., on S. 466. pt. 1. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 9 p. 
Military affairs commitiee. Elimination of German resources for war: 
hearings, 79th Cong., 1st sess., pursuant to S.Res. 107, 78th Cong., and S.Res. 
146, 79th Cong., authorizing study of war mobilization problems, testimony of 
Treasury department. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. pt. 5, 639-921 p. 404. 
Naval affairs committee. Unification of war and navy departments and 
postwar organization for national security. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 
251 p. charts. (Eberstadt report.) 


























Federal Security Agency 


Social sécurity board. Compilation of social security laws, including social security 
act, as amended, and related enactments through May 1, 1945. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 94 p. 15¢. 


Federal Works Agency 


Public roads administration. Legal aspects of controlling highway access, study 
by division of financial and administrative research... Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. OR., 1945. 46 p. 15¢. 


Justice Department 


Immigration and naturalization service. Federal textbook on citizenship, home 
study course in English and government for candidates for naturalization (This 
text-book has been issued as “English and home and community life” and “English 
and national government,” respectively, and each title is further subdivided into 
a text for the student and a text for the helper. They bear the notation, “Experi- 
mental edition.’’) 


. Navy Department 


Laws relating chiefly to Navy, Navy department, Marine corps, and Coast guard, 
passed at 2d session, 78th Congress. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 461 p. 
State Department 


The Axis in defeat; a collection of documents on American policy toward Ger- 
many and Japan. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 118 p. 30¢. 
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Foreign relations. Papers relating to foreign relations of the United States, 1930. 
v. 3, xc, 904 p. Washington: Govt. Ptg. OF., 1945. $2.25. 

Inter-American relations after World War II; by George H. Butler. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 29 p. (Inter-American series 26.) 5¢ 

International peace. Building the peace: Proposed educational and cultural 
organization of United Nations. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 27 p. 10¢. 
Organization of the Department of State, April 1, 1945. Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Off,, 1945. 88 p. (Publication 2359). 40¢. 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States; the Paris peace con- 
ference, 1919. v. 11. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 736 p. chart. (Pub. 2387). 
$2.50. 

Treaty developments, 1944; a compilation of data regarding signatures, ratifica- 
tions, adherences ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 36 p. 10¢. 

Trial of war eriminals. Documents: 1. Report of Robert H. Jackson to the Presi- 
dent, 2. Agreement establishing an international military tribunal. 3. Indictment. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 89 p. 20¢. 


Treasury Department 


General counsel. (The preliminary studies of financial laws and institutions of 
enemy and formerly enemy-occupied European countries, already noted in this 
department, have now been removed from the restricted list. Persons interested 
in the limited distribution of this extremely valuable series should ask the Treasury 
Department for the press release Press Service No. V-66.) 


War Department 


Military governor of the U. S. Zone, Military government of Germany. Monthly re- 
port, with annexes. (The first four monthly reports dealt with restoration and 
restitution, displaced persons, stateless persons and refugees, property control, 
coal, denazification. It is understood that 75 copies of these reports have been 
deposited with the Civilian Affairs Division of the War Department, for limited 
distribution.) 

Public relations branch. A review of Allied military government and the 
Allied commission in Italy, July 10, 1943, D-day Sicily, to May 2, 1945, German 
‘surrender in Italy. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 125 p. maps. 





STATE AND TERRITORIAL 


ALABAMA 


University of Alabama, University. Bureau of public administration. The legislative 
process in Alabama, standing committees, by Hallie Farmer. University, 1945. 
63 p. (Publication no. 18, 1945.) 

One foot on the soil: a study of subsistence homesteads in Alabama, by 
Paul W. Wager. University, 1945. 230 p. (This is primarily sociology, but is 
written by a political scientist and has some bearing on the field.) 





CALIFORNIA 


University of California, Berkeley. Bureau of public administration. (Beginning with 
no. 1, December, 1944, the Bureau has issued a series of mimeographed bulletins 
under the general title of “1945 legislative problems,” at the request of the Cali- 
fornia legislature. They include studies of state organization and fair employment 
practices, problems of the veteran, financial aspects of health insurance, the rôle 
of the states in postwar aviation, etc.) 
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Legislature. The United Nations conference on international organization. Ver- 
batim minutes of the first.eight plenary sessions (April 26-May 2, 1945) and ad- 
dresses given by representatives of various nations. Sacramento, 1945. 163 p. 


CONNECTICUT 
Department of education. Constitutionalism and democracy in America. The evolu- 


tion of constitutional government in the United States, by Richard J. Stanley. 
Hartford[1944] 128 p. (Curriculum laboratory bulletin 9.) 


KANSAS 


State College. An economie-sociological study of a Kansas community [Ellis 
county]: a pattern for the study of any county or similar area in the United States; 
by V. T. Clover. Fort Hays, 1945. 71 p. 


KENTUCKY 
University of Kentucky, Bureau of business research. Southern state and local 
finance trends and the war, by J. W. Martin. Lexington, University of Kentucky 
Press, 1945. 106 p. (Univ. of Kentucky bulletin, Bureau of business research, no. 
19.) 10¢. (Published in coöperation with Vanderbilt Univ. Press.) 


MASSACHUSETTS - 


General court. Special commission to make a further investigation of the retirement 
systems of the commonwealth and of political subdivisions thereof. Report... 
Boston, Wright and Potter Ptg. Co., 1945. 181 p. (House doc. no, 1950). 


NEW YORK 


Commission on municipal revenues and reduction of real estate taxes. Report. 
Albany, 1945. 35 p. 

Department of state. Official compilation of codes, rules, and regulations of the 
state of New York. Albany, 1945. 5 v. A supplement will be issued on April 30. 
1946. Price as yet undetermined. (Rules and regulations of all state departments, 
not including those which relate solely to organization or internal management.) 
New York (City). Department of investigation. The physically handicapped student 
in American colleges and universities, June, 1944, by Dorothy Gitnick. New York, 
50 Pine St., 1945. 35 p. (Studies in municipal problems no. 9.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
General assembly. Joint state government commission. Committee on municipal 
authorities. A report. Harrisburg, 1945. 56 p. 

VIRGINIA 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, University extension. Ten years of county 
manager government in Virginia: an experiment in local government; by G. W. 
Spicer, Charlottesville, 1945. 94 p. 25¢. 

WISCONSIN 
Bureau of personnel. Civil service law and rules, 1945. Madison, 1945. 44 p. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL 


BRAZIL 


Brazilian government trade bureau. Corporations, labor, and tax system in Brazil. 
New York, Brazilian Govt. Trade Bureau, 1945. 134 p. gratis. 
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CANADA ' 


External affairs department. Report of the United Nations conference on inter- 
national organization, held at San Francisco, 25th April—-26th June, 1945. Ottawa, 
Edward Cloutier, 1945. 138 p. (Conference series, 1945, no. 2.) 
` Wartime industrial control board. Canadian war orders and regulations, 1945. 
Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1945. 440 p. $1.00. 


CHINA 


Chinese news service. China after five years of war. Prepared under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Information... New York, Chinese News Service, Rockefeller 
Center, 1945. 233, vii p. (A similar volume was issued in 1944.) 


COLOMBIA 


La reforma constitucional en el congreso. Bogotá, Imp. Nacional, 1945. 181 p. 


FRANCE 


French press and information service, New York. Toward a federal union: the 
French solution of the colonial problem. New York 22, 501 Madison Avenue, 1945. 
15 p` 


GREAT BRITAIN 


British information services, New York. Landmarks in democracy: developments 
in British political history. New York 20, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1945. 27 p. il, 
Select list of white papers and other important government documents, 
September, 1989-September, 1945. New York 20, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1945. 10 p. 
Colonial office. Commission on constitutional reform, Ceylon. Report. London: 
H. M. S. O., 1945. 159 p. (Cmd. 6677) 2/6. 

Foreign ofice. Agreement on petroleum between the Government of the United 
Kingdom . . . and the Government of the United States of America, London, 24th 
September, 1945. London: H. M. S. O., 1945. 5 p. (Cmd. 6683.) /1. 

Documents relating to the conditions of an armistice with Italy. (Septem- 
ber-November 1943) [With commentary] London: H. M. S. O., 1945. 20 p. (Cmd. 
6693.) /4. 

Final act of the conference concerning the re-establishment of the Inter- 
national zone in Tangier... London: H. M. S. O., 1945. 10 p. (Cmd. 6678.) /2. 











GREECE À 


Government office of information. Europe and the Albanian question, by M. P., 
Pipinelis. New York, Greek govt. office of information, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
1945. 94 p. 


MEXICO 


Secretaria de relaciones exteriores. La anexion de Centro América a Mexico. Docu- 
mentos y escritos de Enero a Junio de 1823. v. 4. Mexico, D.F., 1945. 354 p. 
(Archivo historico diplomatico Mexicano, 2 ser. num. 3.) 

Inter-American conference on problems of war and peace, Mexico, Feb. 
21—March 8, 1945: resolution 39, on the establishment of a general international 
organization, and annexed documents. Mexico, D.F., 1945. 266 p. 

Universidad nacional autónoma de México, Escuela nacional de jurisprudencia. 
El problema de la justificación del estadk; tesis que para obtener el titulo de li- 
cenciado en derecho presenta el señor Manuel Castro Garefa. México, 1945. 35 p. 
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- La adopción del federalismo en México [por] Luis Martínez Palafox. 
México, 1945. 128 numb. 1. (Reproduced from typewritten copy.) 
Facultad de derecho y ciencias sociales. Evolución histérico-jurfdico del 
concepto de la soberanía. Tesis que presenta Gabriel López Martinez... México, 
1944, 46 p. 





POLAND 
Polish embassy in Washington. Polish-Soviet relations, 1918-1943. Washington, 
251 p. (An important document from the point of view of the London Polish 
government in exile. Not dated, but probably 1944; marked “Confidential” and 
only recently released.) 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
Embassy ... Washington, D. C. Constitution (Fundamental law) of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, as amended and supplemented by the first, third, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Washington, 
December, 1945. 31 p. 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION 


Fourth Pan-American coffee conference, Mexico City, September 3-14, 1945, 
Washington, 1945. 39 p. (mim.) (Congress and conference series no. 50.) 

Report on international juridical status of individuals as war criminals; prepared 
by the Inter-American juridical committee, in accordance with resolution 6 of 
Inter-American conference ... Mexico City, Feb. 21~Mar. 8, 1945. Washington, 
1945. 15 leaves. (processed). : 

United Nations conference on international organization, San Francisco, April 
25-June 26, 1945. Report on the action of the Conference on regional arrange- 
ments. Washington, 1945. 25 p. (mim.). (Congress and conference series no. 48). 


UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION OFFICE, NEW YORK 
Documents of the United Nations Conference on International Organization, San 
Francisco, 1945. v. 2-3. New York, 1945. 637, 710 p. 
v. 2, Documents. General. (Journal, no, 1-53 in English, 3-53 in French; précis 
of committee proceedings 1-43, in French and English; documents of the Inter- 
national secretariat, in French and English. 637 p., photolithographed from type 
and manuscript.) 
v. 3. Dumbarton Oaks proposals, comments and proposed amendments. (Repro- 
duced from typewritten manuscript. English text. 710 p.) 
War and peace aims. Extracts from statements of United Nations leaders. Special 
supplement no. 6 to the United Nations Review. October 15, 1945. New York, 610 
Fifth Avenue, 1945. 192 p. 75¢. (Chapter 7 is comment on international organiza- 
tion; chapter 8 gives the texts of important documents.) 


NOTES ON SOME RECENT DOCUMENTARY MATERIALS 


JAMES B. CHILDS 
Library of Congress 


The thirteen numbers of the Oficial Journal of the Japanese Military Administra- 
tion in the Philippines, issued at Manila in a bilingual octavo edition in English and 
Japanese, and covering the period from January, 1942, to October, 1943, seem to be 
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the first and most extensive records of the acts of Axis occupation in the Far East ` 
yet available. At the time they were first obtained, the first four numbers were con- 
sidered of such importance that the War Department made an offset edition for re- 
stricted use. Contained in the Oficial Journal are the instructions, notifications, 
orders, and ordinances of the Military Administration, as well as executive orders of 
the civilian Executive Commission, and, further, the messages and addresses of not 
only the Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese Forces and the Director-General of 
the Military Administration, but of the Chairman of the Executive Commission. 
The first proclamation of the Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese Imperial Forces 
is dated January 2 1942. By Order No. 1, January 23, 1942, a chairman of the Execu- 
tive Commission was appointed to coérdinate and organize the central civilian ad- 
ministration into six departments, with Japanese advisers in each. Executive Order 
.No. 1 of the civilian Executive Commission dated January 30, 1942, reconstituted 
the central administrative organs and the courts and Executive order No. 4, of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1945, defined their duties, functions, and activities. Section 4b of Executive 
Order 4 established an official gazette for the puppet civil administration, to “con- 
tain all orders and proclamations of the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial Japanese 
Forces and of the chairman of the Executive Commission, such decisions or abstracts 
of decisions of the Supreme Court as may be deemed by said court of sufficient 
importance to be published, and such documents as may be required to be published 
by law or by order of the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial Japanese Forces or 
by the Chairman of the Executive Commission.” Number 13, covering the period 
June to mid-October, 1943, seems to be the final issue, terminating the documents 
preparatory to the inauguration of the Republic of the Philippines under Japanese 
sponsorship. = 


-With the downfall of the neo-fascist government in Northern Italy at the end of 
April, 1945, a brief statement about the publication of decree-laws, decrees, and 
other official acts may be helpful. By decree of August 2, 1943, the Fascist party had 
been dissolved shortly after the ouster and arrest of Mussolini. Near the middle of 
September, and very soon after the reported release of Mussolini as of September 12 
by units of the German armed forces, the king of Italy and his government had 
fled from Rome to the liberated area. The Gazzetta uffciale del Regno d'Italia, the 
official gazette of the Italian government, continued daily publication in Rome. In 
No. 223 (84th year) of September 24, 1943, were two orders of the military com- 
mander of Rome, one of the 14th appointing commissars for each of the civil m{nis- 
tries, and another of the 16th for each of the three defense ministries. Meanwhile the 
“puppet” government had been formed in Northern Italy. At least as early as Sep- 
tember 25, Mussolini functioned as “il Duce del Fascismo, capo dello Stato nazionale 
repubblicano” in promulgating decree legislation, the place of promulgation being - 
indicated here as well as subsequently as “Dal Quartiere Generale.” With the num- 
ber of October 19, the title of the gazette became Gazzeita ufficiale Œ Italia, the phrase 
del regno being dropped. About the middle of November, at the time of the Facist 
party conference in Verona when the eighteen constitutional points were adopted, 
the Gazzetta uficiale was removed from Rome to Brescia in the north, the numbering 
and pagination being continued. After this, the decree legislation was enacted by 
Mussolini as “Il Duce della Repubblica sociale italiana, capo del governo.” A coat 
of arms and seal for the Repubblica Sociale Italiana, the neo-fascist state, were pre- 
scribed in a decree of January 23, 1944. Under the same date another decree formally 
replaced the Fascist party (Partito nazionale fascista) by the Partito fascista repub- 
blicano. With the number for February 28, 1945, the Gazzetta ufficiale was trans- 
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ferred from Brescia to Milan, and it was continued at least through No. 77 for April 
8, 1945. A classified compilation of the decree laws and decrees of the neo-Fascist 
régime in its first year was published in two volumes at Milan in January, 1945, by 
the Milan federation of the Partito fascista repubblicano under the title: Principii e 
legislazione della Repubblica sociale italiana. In the liberated area, publication of a 
“Serie speciale” of the Gazzetta uficiale del regno d'Italia was initiated with No. 1 
(November 18, 1943) of the 84th year, the address being P.M. 151. From February 
19 to July 8, 1944, the numbers of the special series (85th year) were published at 
Salerno. Beginning with July 27, 1944 (No. 40), publication of the Gazzetta ufficiale 
was transferred to Rome, and with the 86th year, 1945 the designation ‘Serie 
speciale” was discontinued. 


For Belgium, the first issue of the official gazette of the government returned 
from exile in London to Brussels appeared under date of September 7, 1944, with the 
usual title Moniteur belge, Belgisch staatsblad, and contained ordinances of the Civil 
Affairs Mission. The second issue, of September 8, contained a proclamation of 
Pierlot, the prime minister. No, 24 bis, dated September 7, 1944, was the final issue 
of the Moniteur belge at London for the government in exile. On September 9, the 
reprinting was begun of the 111 numbers of the Moniteur belge printed from the time 
the government fled from Brussels in May, 1940, until its return in September, 1944, 
one number having been printed at Ostende, nine in France, and the other 101 in 
London. The verbatim proceedings (14 p.) of the first meeting of the Belgian parlia- 
ment after the liberation of the country were published in the same format as the 
Moniteur belge, under the title: Compte rendu analytique des discussions des chambres 
legislatives de Belgique, Sénat et chambre des representants, séance solenelle du mardi 19 
de septembre 1944. M. van Couwelaert, president of the Chamber, M. Gillon, presi- 
dent of the Senate, M. Pierlot, the first minister of the government in exile, spoke. 
The Parliament of Belgium had sat for the last time previous on May 10, 1944. 
During the German occupation of Belgium, the military administration publfshed 
Nos. 1 to 130 (total of 1,551 pages) of an ordinance gazette, dated from May 10 
1940, to July 18, 1944, under the title: Verordnungsblatt des Militdrbefehlshabers in 
Belgien und Nordfrankreich für die besetzten Gebiete Belgiens und Nordfrankreichs 
herausgegeben vom Militdrbefehishaber (Chef der Militdrverwaliung). No. 1 had the 
much shorter title Heeresgruppen-Verordnungs-blatt für die besetzten Gebiete. The 
ordinances in Nos, 1 to 10 (August 13, 1940) were applicable also to Luxemburg. 
No. 4 (p. 89-94) was not distributed for some reason, but the text was included with 
No. 5, July 6, 1940. Annual indexes were published for 1940, 1941, 1942, and 1943. 
There was a strict prohibition of the reprinting of the ordinances in whole or in part, 
excépt with permission of the chief of the military administration. For the civil 
government of Belgium under the German occupation, there was an official gazette 
beginning in June, 1940, and continuing until No. 247 dated September 3, 1944, 
under the full title: Moniteur. belge des arrêtés ministériels et autres arrêtés 
des secrétaires généraux. Belgisch staatsblad der ministerieele besluiten en andere 
besluiten der secretarissen generaal. The German translation which accompanied each 
issue under the title of Uebersetzwng der im Moniteur belge-Belgisch staatsblad er- 
scheinenden Verordnungen was discontinued with June 22, 1944, on account of the 
paper shortage. 


In the Netherlands, record of the acts of the Military Administration in restoring 
civil government beginning with the freeing of the first Dutch territory during Sep- 
tember, 1944, were published currently in the Publicatieblad van het Militair gezag 
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(No. 1, September 19, 1944). The Military Administration was composed of workers 
trained in civil affairs functioning under the conditions of a special state of siege. 
Under date of May 16, 1944, the Dutch authorities in London had reached an agree- 
ment with American and British authorities to this end. The ordinances, orders, 
regulations, rules, public notices, ete., in the Publicatieblad, also reproduced in the 
Staatscourant (the Dutch official gazette), dealt with the restoration of civil services, 
distribution of ration cards, regulation of public meetings, police organization, fron- 
tier control, transport codrdination, autobus regulation, public health maintenance, 
insurance matters, suspension of civil officials, etc. The first issues of the Publicatie- 
blad were printed in London; later issues were printed at Maastricht, and then at 
The Hague. A first volume (XVI, 617 pp.) of the reconstruction legislation (re- 
printed from the Staatsblad) which the Military Administration was carrying into 
effect was printed at Maastricht early in 1945 under the title: Herstelwetgeving. 


To serve as a practice manual for the military government courts in Germany is 
the purpose of No. 2 of the Military Government Gazette, Germany, twelfth army 
group area of control. It has a total of thirty-eight pages, and was published about 
the middle of May, 1945. The title is also in German, as Amtsblatt der Militär- 
regierung Deutschland, Kontroll-Gebiet der zwélften Armeegruppe. For the purpose of 
a practice manual, it includes the text, in both English and German, of Proclamation 
1 establishing military government, Ordinance 1 on crimes and offices, Ordinance 2 
on military government courts, Ordinance 3 on official language, and rules of military 
government courts. In Ordinances 1 and 2, the text of the German translation has 
had some revision. Ordinance 3 has been amended to provide that French be the . 
official language in the area under French control. German texts are furnished 
merely as a matter of convenience. The enactments, ordinances, proclamations, 
regulations, etc., in Nos. 1 and 2 of the Military Government Gazette, Germany, 
were made effective in the entire German territory under the control of the Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Forces (Suanr), including the part of the Soviet 
zone occupied by the U. S. forces and relinquished when the zones were delimited. 
There were three army groups—the 21st (Northern), the 12th (Central) and 6th 
(Southern). When the Smarr was dissolved at the end of June, 1945, the ter- 
ritory was divided into the British, United States, and French zones. 


The first attempt at a systematic critical study of public documents in France, 
prepared by Jacques de Dampierre, was published at Paris in 1942 (A Picard, 
628 p.) under the title: Les publications offcielles des pouvoirs publics. The author, 
a graduate of the Ecole des Chartes with experience as a municipal councillor, 
mayor of a rural commune, and as general councillor in the Department of Maine- 
et-Loire, and as editor of the Annuaire général de la France et de V'étranger, had in 
1937 been given an official commission to prepare a general inventory of French 
official publications. On account of the war situation, only the first hundred pages of 
a volume for the years 1937 and 1938 were printed as of late 1940 (Librairie Berger-~ 
Levrault), containing preliminary matter and parliamentary and budget documents, 
and having the title: Inventaire général des publications officilles, Première série: 
Institutions centrales del’ état. Tome premier: Publications administratives et techniques, 
1937-1988. The work of Jacques de Dampierre should be of value to all who have 
had to struggle with French official documents and their intricacies. It is to be hoped 
that the situation in France may soon be favorable to the carrying out of the plan of 
the Inventaire général. 
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The initial reéstablishment of a civil government in Poland as the German oc- 
cupation forces were being driven back was followed rather soon by the publication 
of an official law gazette under the title of Dziennik ustaw-Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej 
by the Polish Provisional Government of National Unity at Lublin, beginning with 
August 15, 1944, The first enactment concerning the appointment of heads of 
executive departments is dated July 21, 1944. Although the government moved to 
Warsaw from Lublin in the first days of February, 1945, the Dziennik ustaw con- 
tinued to be printed at Lublin until the early part of April, and subsequently (at 
least through August) at Lodz. It would be a great practical convenience if the full 
text of the more important of these Polish reconstruction laws could be made easily 
available in English translation. 


In Turkey, law No. 4695, dated January 10, 1945, amended the national consti- 
tution by the substitution of Turkish equivalents for words and phrases of non- 
Turkish origin, but without any change of meaning. In all, about 300 words and 
phrases of Persian or Arabie origin were replaced by others of Turkish origin, in 
harmony with the long-continued studies of the Turkish Language Society (Türk 
Dil Kurumu), The changes are likely to affect the entire administrative vocabulary 
in Turkish. ` 


Since the cessation of fighting in the World War, another government-in-exile 
has come into being. The Gaceta oficial de la República Española, año 1, tomo 1, 
núm 1, published at Amazonas 26-3, México, D.F., under the date of September 7, 
1945, marks in its six pages formal steps looking toward the reéstablishment of the 
republic in Spain from the friendly soil of Mexico. 


A full, but concise, unofficial reference directory of the French government, pre- 
pared by Georges Saulgeot, resumed publication with 1945. This Annuaire, issued 
regularly from 1936 to 1940, had been suspended during the German occupation. 
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A JOB ANALYSIS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE* 


JOHN M. GAUS 
University of Wisconsin 


Sentiment alone does not send my thoughts back to the first 
meeting of the Association which I attended—that held in Wash- 
ington in December, 1920, a quarter of a century ago. You will 
have no time for that, although, perhaps, entry into a guild and 
fellowship has its appropriate niche for each of us, and so in some 
measure plays a collective réle. The times and circumstances then 
and now, however, have useful common elements; both meetings 
followed and follow a world war; both reflect an atmosphere of ex- 
haustion and of worry, of unsettlement, and also of new challenges 
to effort in the reshaping of things. e 

But lately I have been recalling particularly words spoken at 
that earlier meeting by the then Secretary of War, Newton Baker, 
when he addressed the assembled Associations. Some of you will 
remember how vividly he described an episode in an American 
offensive in France, when he stood beside the commanding officer 
in a small hut, the maps and charts before them, and messages 
poured in as the hour of assault arrived and the troops moved for- 
ward. After a time came an appeal from an advanced unit request- 
ing the barrage to be lifted, as their objective was won. The com- 
mander studied the maps and charts. “Continue the barrage,” he 
ordered; “we cannot yet have reached that point.” Later, after the 
battle was over and prisoners were being questioned, the message 
was traced to an enemy officer who had thus tried to trick the 
Americans and had faked the appeal. Secretary Baker drove home 
his point. “Who, in times of peace, will similarly perform the task 
of that officer, in detecting from the flood of every conceivable kind 
of appeal on innumerable issues, of weighing the elements behind 
the appeal and ruling decisively, for purposes of action, what is true 


* Presidential address delivered before the American Political Science Associa- 
tion at its forty-first annual meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., March 28, 1946. 
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and what is false?” For the development of such critical thinking, 
of judgment based on knowledge, in society, he urged, such scholars 
as the political scientists and the historians, whose Associations he 
was addressing, have a major responsibility. 

We have all had the experience some time of reading a news dis- 
patch or hearing a broadcast concerning some episode or place with 
which we have personal acquaintance, and of noting in the account 
some statement which we know from our own first hand acquaint- 
ance to be untrue as reported. The point may seem minor, such as 
the location of a place, or the assignment of an office to a person;- 
yet the inaccuracy may make us feel skeptical of the accuracy of 
the major point of the report by assuring us that the person re- 
porting is not himself at home and thoroughly familiar with the 
subject he is reporting. Or the apparently minor point may actually 
be the key to the whole episode, so that when one removes it as 
untrue from the context, the entire account becomes worthless; or 
the point reported may be true in itself, but needing for proper 
evaluation surrounding and qualifying data which are not given. The 
problem presented to the reader or listener in such circumstances 
is relatively easy. He knows; he has been there; perhaps he has 
participated in the event; and he can reach quickly a relatively. 
objective estimate of the report. But for most of us, at most times, 
getting the raw data, to say nothing of its setting, is more difficult, 
and we have neither the leisure, nor the personal equipment, nor 
the resistance to distraction, equal to the task of being citizens. 

In the period since Secretary Baker spoke, the task has become 
more complicated. The tempo of change is more swift—no longer 
a moderate adjustment to a major change in a generation, but for 
our own generation two world wars and a world depression to as- 
similate. We were more than a century in the change from an eighty 
per cent farm-resident to an eighty per cent non-farni-resident so- 
ciety in the United States; the passage into a series of dominant 
metropolitan communities has been more rapid. Within those com- 
munities, within a briefer time a movement from the central mother 
city to the suburbs has proceeded swiftly. Nor have the farm and 
forest areas been unchanged. An earlier progression from forests 
and forest employments to cattle-raising and arable farming has 
faltered, slowed down, and even been reversed as farm lands judged 
sub-marginal begin to be gathered into areas marked for reforesta- 
tion. In 1879, Major Powell, in his famous report on the Arid 
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Lands, urged a reappraisal of our land settlement policies and 
standards and a program of coéperative grazing and water control 
associations in the plains. Over fifty years later, the Report on the 
Great Plains, the Taylor Grazing Act, the Water Facilities Act, 
the Soil Conservation and Shelter Belt and Farm Security Pro- 
grams, were all illustrations of the recognition of problems of change 
and adjustment whose need Powell had foreseen. The course of 
forest policy is equally instructive. Turner records the socially sup- 
ported attitude of a Middle Western territorial delegate to Con- 
gress who protested the prosecution of persons taking lumber from 
the public lands as unfriendly to the builders of new communities. 
The statute books and public reports of the same area have in the 
last twenty years recorded forest crop legislation, land use classifi- 
cation and zoning, and the establishment of public forest preserves. 

These illustrations of change are from what may appear to be 
the simpler, natural elements in the life of a community. In trans- 
portation, industry, commerce, and finance, the examples would be 
more complex, such as the public facilitation of insurance of bank 
deposits or mortgages on houses, the regulation of rates and services 
of railroads, motor trucking, or air transport services; the subsi- 
dizing of the merchant marine, or the production and marketing 
of various goods and services; or the establishing of procedures in 
the conduct of industrial relations. Each one of you will be familiar 
in some detail, many of you as pioneer participants, in some ac- 
tivity of this kind. Your very familiarity will have encouraged, 
perhaps, a weariness with the topic, a sense of the extreme diffi- 
culty of formulating programs that permit substantial justice to 
all those affected, a discouragement at the technical difficulties in 
applying effectively the most wisely conceived general policy when 
one is immersed in immediate problems of administration, and 
awareness of the difficulty of understanding on the part of the mass 
of citizens whom one is endeavoring to serve. And we are confronted 
by the effects upon this intricate system of depression and war, 
with all the exacerbating of personal worries into group hatreds 
and suspicions, with all the dislocations and destructions which 
have at once invaded not only the most gigantic economic and po- 
litical organizations but the careers and homes of the humblest 
persons. No wonder there is so much a sense of frustration and 
exhaustion, at the very moment when such difficult decisions have 
to be taken. 
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In the preface to his play John Bull’s Other Island, Bernard Shaw ` 
speaks of political hatred as “the only hatred that civilization al- 
lows to be mortal hatred.” We have had it raw and strong for a 
long time. Perhaps it flourishes the greater because the tempo and 
extent of change of which I have been speaking have brought such 
inner uncertainty to so many people of all groups, incomes, and 
other external circumstances. It leads everyone to some escape— 
an escape from freedom, as one writer has put it, or perhaps an 
escape to some relief in seeking a personal or group superiority to 
others—at its extreme, to sadism and persecution. This circum- 
stance reminds me of a phrase Gilbert Murray employed in a dis- 
cussion of Greek religion in the Hellenistic period—‘the failure of 
nerve.” For there is a useful comparison to be made between our 
period and that. A period of civil war and the clash of rival city 
states and their empires had resulted in the engulfment of them 
all by the Macedonian Empire of Philip and Alexander. The appeal 
of Isocrates and others to revise and enlarge their loyalties through 
a peaceful federation was unsuccessful. Nor was this all. Alexander 
expanded enormously the area of contact and acquaintance, at, 
least superficially, of the Greeks with Eastern peoples, and planted 
in the near East and Egypt new cities deliberately planned to in- 
corporate a mixture of peoples of different cultures. As a symbolism 
of the new synthesis, and to produce a cement for the new and vast 
political system, as well as to quiet and submerge the tradition of 
participation of persons as citizens in public affairs, a conception 
of the ruler as having divine attributes was fostered, facilitated 
doubtless by some borrowings from mystery cults and strange dog- 
mas coming out of the newly and superficially conquered lands 
_ stretching to the valley of the Indus. The effort to assimilate within 
a single system the varied attitudes and customs of East and West, 
coming so swiftly after the collapse of the known and explored ap- 
parent security of the City State, was too much for the nerve which 
had sustained the attempt to inquire coolly and skeptically and rea- 
sonably concerning the nature of the universe and man and his 
institutions. In a charted world, Murray points out, science and 
philosophy will be produced because there is confidence in experi- 
ence and reason, and dangers and terrors are matters to be explored 
in sober spirit, sustained by society, and with a recognition of one’s 
duties to it. But when the charts are lost, or are demonstrably use- 
less, where war, famine, and anarchy are present, where.there seems 
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to be no relation between responsible human effort and measurable 
results, where vast new possibilities, uncertainties, threats, and 
strange new knowledge have somehow to get fitted into the scheme 
of things, the nerve fails, What efforts at orderly inquiry and cre- 
ation persist are attacked or viewed with extreme suspicion and 
distrust at the time when they are needed most. 

In our time it is not the city state but the national state which, 
after some centuries of evolution out of the king’s household, has 
revealed its inadequacies in relations beyond its borders as human 
activities and interest spill over them and their imperial accumu- 
lations. The attempts at solving the difficulty by New Orders that 
are old empires writ large do not inspire much confidence. Within 
the national state, it is only here and there, chiefly in a few rela- 
tively small and homogeneous communities, that people have 
achieved some more successful processing of skills and resources 
into a standard of living and way of life that seem capable of ab- 
sorbing at least internal change, and even these fortunate commu- 
nities are the early prey of the leviathans. And now has come for 
us all, everywhere, again the problem of reaching some adequate 
assimilation of ideas and practices of both the East and the West. 

The situation was foreseen and discussed by Henry Adams in 
his The Education of Henry Adams, a book which seems to me of 
major importance for us for many reasons. He interprets, for ex- 
ample, two other postwar periods in our history—those following 
the Civil War and the Spanish American War; and in both he had 
a personal stake in attempting to penetrate and interpret events. 
In the first period, he had, like his brother, and indeed his genera- 
tion, a personal choice of career to be made. He chose to go to 
Washington and to attempt a new kind of journalism, one which 
might interpret events and institutions to American citizens. Those 
articles—such as, for example, the one on ‘‘Civil Service Reform,” 
on the sessions of Congress, and on the railroad financing of the 
period are worthy of our study today. I am more concerned here 
to point out that his appraisals of the post-civil war decade in these 
articles and in his subsequent Education stress the fact of change, 
of the dissolving of values and the sense of need of deliberate in- 
stitution and process invention and building; and then stress the 
task, presented by events and illustrated by his own efforts, of in- 
terpreting to the citizen what was happening, how it was affecting 
our institutions, and what needed to be done. 
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“It required,” he wrote, “all the new machinery to be created— 
capital, banks, mines, furnaces, shops, power-houses, technical 
knowledge, mechanical population, together with a steady remod- 
elling of social and political habits, ideas, and institutions to fit 
the new scale and the new institutions.” 

Twenty years later, a self-styled stable-companion to friends ac- 
tive in public affairs, he was noting the implications of the Spanish 
War on the one hand and the new physics, which he began to study 
under the guidance of his friend Langley on the other. He knew, 
he remarked, that we would have to take Puerto Rico, but he wished 
we might escape the Philippines! And he noted, when he heard in 
Paris of the Boxer Rebellion, that while he realized that in the 
twentieth century the struggle for the control of China would be 
the major fact, in London and Paris the news was interpreted 
chiefly in terms of fall in the value of a Ming vase. But just as he 
had sensed in 1879 the importance of the work of his friends Hewitt 
and King in establishing a central agency for surveying our natural 
resources and formulating policies concerning them, so twenty years 
later he concluded that the North Atlantic had become an integral 
unit. “From Hammerfest to Cherbourg on one shore of the ocean— 
from Halifax to Norfolk on the other—one great empire was ruled 
by one great emperor—Coal. Political and human jealousies might 
tear it apart or divide it, but the power and the empire were one.” 
And later, speaking of the fall of Port Arthur, he wrote: “For the 
first time in fifteen hundred years a true Roman paz was in sight.” 

The Pacific would have to be brought, at least in thought and 
policy-making, into relation with the Atlantic. For the new forms 
of application of energy were such that some guidance of the con- 
centrated controls which they invited, and even compelled, had 
become the first'task of domestic and international politics. 

The same prophetic note was being struck by F. J. Turner in his 
address on the Frontier at the Chicago Columbian Exposition of 
1893, when he concluded that the next stage in American life would 
no longer be shaped by the frontier conditions; by John W. Burgess, 
who already had founded at Columbia University a Graduate 
School of Political Science in recognition of the new American situ- 
ation and its needs; by John Bates Clark and other economists 
whose object in organizing the American Economic Association also 
reflected an interpretation of contemporary events and needs; and 
by Woodrow Wilson, in his paper on “The Study of Administra- 
tion,” published in the first volume of the Political Science Quarterly 
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that was one of the early fruits of Burgess’ planning. Wilson, like 
Turner (and the two discussed together their country and its prob- 
lems much in their Johns Hopkins days) realized that a new Amer- 
ica had, in the post-Civil War period, come into existence, and 
that its administrative and legislative institutions should be re- 
appraised for the new tasks of government which he foresaw. ` 
This effort to record and interpret one’s times so that we may 
better order our work was illustrated again at the meeting of our 
Association in 1920 at which Secretary Baker spoke. I recall the 
paper which Charles E. Merriam read—I think the title was ‘‘Po- 
litical Prudence’’—in which the tasks to be undertaken and areas 
of thought to be invaded were presented. I recall, too, with grati- 
tude its note of welcome and encouragement to the new apprentices. 
Precedent at least, if not the possession of special insight, sup- 
ports me when I emphasize our rôle in this postwar period, indi- 
cate difficulties, and make suggestions. The extent and rapidity of 
change in wartime create new situations to be interpreted. It is 
true that much of that change is physical, and sometimes highly 
technical. But much of the adjustment that, men may make to such 
change must come through the use of government. Nor is that fact 
applicable only to such dramatic developments as the atomic bomb, 
radar, jet propulsion, or penicillin. I have spoken of the new—but 
long developing—problems of both urban and rural communities. 
I should underline the point, in returning to these illustrations of 
our job, that there is no clear separation, in the attack upon these 
problems, of physical or social research. The researches of botanist, 
biologist, or engineer that result in changes in farm management 
cannot be considered to have answered the problems of a farm and 
the life of those dependent on it. The new commodity, or breed, 
or machinery is only one part of an organism that is affected by 
forces beyond the fences of the farm—prices, roads, schools, con- 
sumer purchasing power. In the forest cut-over regions to be found 
now in so many parts of our country, the problem of family income 
and community life involves the nicest dovetailing of factors of 
production, market, and price with local, county, state, and na- 
tional policies relating to land use, highways, schools, relief, money 
grants, and—perhaps most important of all—obtaining personnel 
experienced not only in various special substantive fields such as 
forestry or soils or recreational programs, but in the legislative and 
administrative integration of the different policies to each local 
unit and indeed each farm or forest. Similarly providing assistance 
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to some country in need requires not only the physical materials 
and transport, but a personnel with some awareness of the prob- 
lems of formulating and administering an international policy; of 
the characteristic difficulties that have been encountered in such 
enterprises; of the devices and procedures that have been found 
useful; and of the culture of the area to be aided. I am impressed 
by the recognition, in the statements of many of the physical sci- 
entists who participated in the atomic bomb project, of the area 
of research and interpretation of institutional policy, organization, 
and procedure into which the physical research must be integrated. 
Similarly, the problems of the metropolitan area go beyond the 
application of engineering research techniques to roads, houses, 
sewers, and water supply; they are essential. But equally essential 
are a clearer theory of the metropolitan area as an organic unit 
requiring political expression; political devices, for the shaping of 
which studies in comparative government, public law, and public 
administration can contribute, whereby the local neighborhood, 
the historic municipalities, and the organic whole may be inte- 
grated; and a public reporting which will be capable of explaining 
to the citizen the nature of his community and conveying back 
what the citizen thinks and feels about it. 

In a memorandum on “The Atomic Bomb and American Se- 
curity” by Bernard Brodie published by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies of Yale University, there is a relevant example of a‘ 
political scientist attacking the substantive problem created by the 
recent work in atomic physics as applied to the waging of war. At 
one point in his diagnosis, his treatment of what he terms ‘“‘vulnera- 
bility control” leads him to the topic of urban planning. My own 
first reaction to the fact of the atomic bomb as related to city plan- 
ning had been to reject outright, in view of its apparently cata- 
clysmic influence on the methods of war, the usefulness of exploring 
changes in urban design. Dr. Brodie’s suggestion of the possible 
value, in any total program, of the dispersal of certain types of 
industry, of the reduction of density of population, and of the 
danger of concentrating all political and administrative decision- 
making in a single urban center, not of course as the single response 
to the new threat, has led me to change my opinion. For in the 
attack upon war itself from which, as the author concludes, ‘the 
problem of the atomic bomb is inseparable,” every measure which 
makes the war-maker hesitate because of the increased difficulty 
and cost of his aggression plays its part. My point is that there is 
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a further need for the political scientist, confronted as we are by 
this new source of change in our environment, as interpreter and 
appraiser and inventor, and that in all these rôles he will be most 
useful if he builds cumulatively on the research he has been doing 
on already known institutions. I found myself, for example, turning 
again to materials on regional centers, on the future rôle of state 
governments, on state capitals as contrasted with regional centers, 
on the experience of Great Britain during the war with regional 
commissioners, and a plexus of problems in political geography, 
comparative government, and administration. We have all, per- 
haps, been too inclined to leave the atomic bomb problem to our 
colleagues who work chiefly in the field of international relations. 
Certainly they have a great task and opportunity; but second 
thought convinces me that we must continue to cultivate our other 
gardens, and integrate our work generally with the institution- 
invention that must be done on the international level. 

For we are confronted here by problems not only of organization 
and procedure, but of political behavior, of the relation described 
by Harold Lasswell in his phrase “World Conflict and Personal 
Insecurity.” We confront the tasks of a new Hellenistic period 
which, like the old, experiences the failure of its chief political in- 
stitution, and the necessity of reaching some working relationship 
of East and West; and, like the old Hellenistic period, has been 
experiencing so much human evil that it may despair of reason and 
retreat to cults and drugs. For those committed to reason, as our 
very title commits us, we cannot retreat; we must push the appli- 
cation of science further into the analysis of human behavior and 
institutions as the next step in the physical research which has 
brought the literally explosive new knowledge into its first appli- 
cation. 

A science of materials and of plants and animals, of the land- 
scape and the city-scape, is incomplete to man living in them if 
he does not complete it with a science of the institutions of the 
community whereby man may live at peace in that community 
and realize more nearly what he is capable of being as a man. The 
converse is also true; and perhaps its application to our work is 
that we each should familiarize ourselves with some substantive 
problem with which our governmental institutions are created to 
deal, so that we more clearly see for ourselves, and interpret to 
others, the incompleteness of one approach without the other; and 
see the importance, too, not only of social invention or physical 
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invention, but of new sensitiveness to design, to standards of living, 
to wider human sympathies and richer insights into what makes a 
community a better place in which to live. 

I relate these to you obvious facts because apparently they are 
not so obvious to some others, I am impressed, in reading the testi- 
mony before the Kilgore Committee concerning the question of na- 
tional policy of aid to research, by the dismissal of the social 
sciences as unworthy of or inappropriate for consideration in com- 
parison with the natural sciences, and of the almost complete ig- 
noring of the arts and literature. To enter our educational institu- 
tions with public assistance and prestige for one part only of our 
program of studies would in my judgment tend to distort the minds 
of students concerning the nature of the problems that confront 
this country and the interdependence everywhere of fields of knowl- 
edge itself. It is significant, I think, that the policy of aid to agricul- 
tural research through the experiment stations which was instituted 
in the 1880’s was broadened forty-five years later from the physical 
sciences to include the social sciences and the problems of the farm 
as a home and as a civic and economic as well as a physical unit. 

And so we must not suffer a failure of nerve from any doubting 
of the urgency and importance of our job. It is to record, to ex- 
plain, to invent, as carefully, as honestly, and as responsibly as we 
can, the significance of physical, social, and intellectual change upon 
government as an instrument by means of which people first may 
live at all, and live better. Therein all our special fields, whether 
the study of comparative government, of public law, of political 
theory, of administration, of public opinion or international rela- 
tions or any other of our special points of beginning, have a tre- 
mendous job to do. In concluding his book on “Education for 
Public Administration” a few years ago, George Graham stressed 
the importance to training of research, and remarked that in public 
administration we were now teaching all that we know, and proba- 
bly beyond it. That is true in all our fields. And since we work in 
the larger field of government, perhaps we have a special challenge 
in this new Hellenistic age to prevent the disintegration of con- 
fidence of people to govern themselves, to find in reason and inquiry 
and peaceful processes of discussion and debate a method of .- 
problem-solving superior to political hatred, suppression, and sad- 
ism. For an interdependent society, a large part of which the world 
over has become urban and metropolitan, whatever its local eco- 
nomic programs, is dependent upon government, and takes up 
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force, as our generation has twice witnessed, at an appalling cost. 

This attempt at a job analysis of political science in our time 
should include, perhaps, a more overt recognition of and emphasis 
upon a phase that interests many. How can the knowledge of the 
expert be made more available to the layman? J think we shall 
not contribute much to an answer if we consider this a one-way 
process. My suggestion that, in addition to our concern for organ- 
ization and process, the techniques of legislation or of adjudication, 
we acquaint ourselves with a substantive problem was made partly 
with this problem in mind. In such a study——perhaps in some civic 
activity in his local community, for example, the political scientist 
will learn as much as he teaches. He will better know how much 
time and energy and knowledge of what proportion of his neighbors 
are available for a political problem; of the distractions and ap- 
parent irrelevancies that intervene; of the special resources of 
knowledge and wisdom or liabilities of suspicion and hatred that 
must be envisaged in formulating a political problem or attempting 
its solution. If the political scientist has something to give, he will 
probably find that it wins respect. The incident may be local and 
petty, but the general truths it conveys may be widely applicable 
in his work. One does not need to sentimentalize about popular 
participation in affairs to recognize that the expert is more likely 
to be an expert if he knows better what people are concerned about, 
and how to explain the meaning, hitherto hidden to them, of events 
and institutions bound to affect them. His very research and teach- 
ing will have become another item of weight, however tiny, against 
a failure of nerve and faith in human effort. It was a nice compli- 
ment—-and also practically successful—when Sidney Webb waged 
a parliamentary campaign in a Durham mining district by publish- 
ing a history of the Durham miners. 

Probably most of our institutions of learning and the depart- 
ments of political science within them are discussing, and have al- 
ready acted or will act on, proposals for curricular change. The 
experiments in training instituted during the war need to be ap- 
praised, such as the idea of regional focus of studies, for example. 
The financing of research and the relation of public research needs 
to available personnel and the educational and research institutions 
are recognized as important questions. The education and recruit- 
ment of personnel for government administration and the clarifying 
to students of their civic obligations and opportunities will require 
a fresh appraisal. We have a special responsibility in working with 
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our colleagues in the high schools and teacher training colleges, 
and in adult education, in determining the place of political science 
in these programs, and also in the increasing number of programs 
in the field of industrial relations. 

In these and related questions, our Association can serve us all 
through committee study and reporting; and perhaps on some ques- 
tions, such as the conduct and support of government research and 
the qualifications for some positions in the public service, the As- 
sociation will need to present some formulation of professional views. 

The program of your meetings for tomorrow reflects these chal- 
lenges and opportunities of our time. There is some skepticism of 
the value to the scholar of collective efforts; and yet while it is 
true that the individual scholar is the basic creative unit, it is also 
true that a corporative spirit and sense of fellowship may be useful 
and even essential to him, especially in periods of strife and con- 
fusion. If we survey our ground and take counsel together, there 
may be both substantial advantages to our personal plans for re- 
search and instruction, and professional and civic advantages in a 
cumulative advance in our science. And so a day is set aside, as ~ 
we meet again after the break of the war years. We may draw upon 
the work done during those years by our Presidents, Program Com- 
mittee Chairmen, our Secretary, and our Editor, and by Commit- 
tees whom they appointed and put to work. Presidents Anderson, 
Cushman, and White, and Program Chairmen Stoke, Dimock, and 
Fesler provided for meetings during the war years which could 
only partially be realized. The Association can now express its grat- 
itude to them for their trusteeship. At the meeting of the Executive 
Council in February, 1945, in receiving the report of the Commit- 
tee on Research by its chairman, Ernest Griffith, the Council ex- 
pressed the view that its findings should be widely disseminated 
among our members. When we learned last September that we 
might hold an Association meeting this winter, after the peak of 
troop movements in the holiday season, it seemed appropriate to 
carry out the wishes of the Council, to give a fresh start to the 
discussion and planning of research in political science, and to give 
greater opportunity than usual for the consideration of Association 
committee activities, by devoting most of one day of our meetings 
to the work of the Research Committee. We shall have, in addition 
to open panel sessions, a report from the Committee as a whole, 
and reports from the Committee on the Social Studies, which has 
served us well in coöperation with the National’ Council of the 
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Social Studies in exploring secondary school and teacher training 
questions, and from the Committee on Undergraduate Instruction. 
At our luncheon meeting there will be discussions of our rôle in the 
work of the Social Science Research Council. Let me here express 
the appreciation of our Association of the leadership which the 
Council has taken through its staff in aiding its constituent mem- 
bers to follow the question of national aid to research now before 
Congress. Saturday noon, we shall hear from the chairman and 
vice-chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress. The establishment of this study by Con- 
gress of its own organization is welcome to us in view of the 
stimulating and preparatory work of a committee of this Associa- 
tion, whose chairman, George Galloway, has been serving as a chief 
of staff to the Joint Committee of Congress. 

I hope that the Association will take a further step in facilitating 
its planning of research and committee studies. A meeting annually 
of the Executive Council in early or late summer would make pos- 
sible a better consideration of Association policy than the usual 
meeting at the time of the Association meeting permits. Since the 
membership of the Council is widely representative and the terms 
are overlapping, it can, given more opportunity for discussion, 
supply a more broadly based and continuous survey of committee 
activities, and formulate a balanced program and budget for the 
consideration of the annual meeting of the Association. 

There is much to learn from the example of coöperation which 
marked the work of the physical scientists engaged in the atomic 
bomb project. Dr. Henry Smyth has described this coöperation in 
a recent article? 

“The development of the atomic bomb in the last five years was 
not a scientific experiment carried on under perfectly controlled 
conditions in a remote laboratory. It was the combined effort of 
thousands of men and women of varying nationalities and back- 
grounds, freely joining their knowledge and their abilities for a 
common objective. I believe we have something of value to learn 
from their experience. 

“The purpose for which they worked, and to which they gave 
their full moral support, was the rapid ending of this war; the end- 
ing of all wars, they hoped. That is why the associations of scien- 
tists who worked on the atomic bomb have been so anxious to make 
clear the implications of atomic energy. ... 

2 The Survey Graphic, Jan., 1946, p. 20. 
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“The men who developed the atomic bomb were willing to try 
radical ideas. They were willing to think in new ways, for in one 
section after another of the project they were doing things that 
had never been done before. It is interesting that, again and again, 
as they faced what seemed insuperable difficulties, they found that 
the so-called visionary idea proved i in the end to be the practical one. 
I saw this happen many times in our work between 1940 and 1945. 

“Now we stand at the beginning of the atomic age. I would sug- 
gest that we learn some lessons from the methods that brought it 
to birth. We must think in new ways to meet this new age. We 
have always been an adaptable people, with the saving heritage of 
common sense. 

“Let us now be willing to delegate our national sovereignty to 
the larger sovereignty of world law—for nationalism will be suicide 
in the world we have created. 

“Let us ask the suggestions of other nations about our common 
problems, and not attempt to use our momentarily powerful po- 
sition to force our ideas on them. 

“Let us be as anxious to find the weaknesses in our policies and 
conduct as we are to find them in the policies and conduct of our 
fellow-nations. Let us not expect too much too soon, but act like 
, wise and reasonable men. In the revealing light of the atomic bomb, 
our objective must be enduring peace.” 

The political scientist may well share this attitude toward meth- 
ods of his colleagues in the physical sciences, and the work of both 
has become a more integrated enterprise. While at first sight the 
new physical forces would seem to create an entirely new setting, 
sober reconsideration reveals a new emphasis on older problems of 
international order, on the creation of a metropolitan political or- 
ganism, of rural government, that better reflects natural resources 
and their wiser use, of better procedures in the formulation of pub- 
lic policy and reporting, of gaining more sympathetic insight into 
individuals and the making of communities. Some years ago, a con- 
temporary poet suggested that the end of the world would come 
“not with a bang, but a whimper.” Since last summer, many have 
accepted fatalistically the “bang” alternative. The political scientist 
can help in the avoidance of both by doing his job. For any achieve- 
ment of gains, however slight, toward a reasonable solution of the 
problems of government contributes toward a renewal of confidence 
in reason itself and.a strengthening of nerve. 
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The membership of the Supreme Court did not change during the 1944 
term, but Mr. Justice Roberts resigned in July after the term had ended. 
Divisions in the Court were as numerous and as difficult to classify as be- 
fore. Four justices dissented in twenty-seven cases, while three justices 
dissented in sixteen cases. The Court seems to be moving toward the old 
practice of the pre-Marshall period by which the justices wrote seriatim 
opinions. There is a depressing increase in the number of cases in which 
three, four, and even five justices feel impelled to write separate opinions. 


A. QUESTIONS OF NATIONAL POWER 
1. CASES ARISING FROM THE WAR 


Evacuation and Relocation of Japanese-American Citizens. In 1943, in 
Hirabayashi v. United States,! the Supreme Court held the curfew regula- 
tions set up in military areas.on the West Coast validly applicable to 
American citizens of Japanese ancestry although all other citizens were 
exempt; but it by-passed the much more important question whether the 
military evacuation of these Japanese-American citizens from the West 
Coast military areas was constitutional. In Korematsu v. United States,? 
a divided Court held the evacuation program valid. The majority opinion 
was written by Mr. Justice Black; Mr. Justice Frankfurter concurred 
briefly; Justices Roberts, Murphy, and Jackson each wrote a dissenting 
opinion. 

In February, 1942, the President, by Executive Order No. 9066, 
authorized the creation of military areas from which any or all persons 
might be excluded, and with respect to which the right of persons to enter, 
or remain in, or leave, should be subject to such regulations as the military 
authorities might prescribe. Military areas were thereafter set up by the 
Commanding General of the Western Defense Command, the first and 
most important of which was Military Area No. 1, comprising the entire 
West Coast from Canada to Mexico to an average depth of about 40 
miles. By a statute passed on March 21, 1942, Congress imposed criminal 
penalties upon those who violated the military regulations set up in these 


1320 U.S. 81, 1943. See this Review, Vol. 38, p. 266. 
2 323 U.S. 214, 1944, 
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military areas. In creating Military Area No. 1, General De Witt an- 
nounced that he would evacuate from this area all persons of suspected 
loyalty, all alien enemies, and all aliens and citizens alike of Japanese 
ancestry. Originally, the Japanese-American citizens were allowed to leave 
the military area upon their own initiative and go to places of their own 
choice. This plan worked badly. The evacuation proceeded slowly, and 
the evacuees were met by hostility in most of the places to which they 
moved. On March 26, therefore, voluntary evacuation was stopped by a 
freezing order which forbade enemy aliens or American citizens of 
Japanese ancestry to leave any military area except by official permission 
and under government regulations. In the meantime, “relocation centers” 
were being set up under the newly created War Relocation Authority, and 
by June 1, the compulsory transfer to these relocation centers of 112,000 
Japanese, including 70,000 American citizens, was completed. . 

Korematsu lived in that part of Military Area No. 1 from which by 
Civilian Exclusion Order No. 34 all persons of Japanese ancestry were ex- 
cluded after May 8. All these persons were ordered to report at a stated 
time to a Civil Control Station for instructions to go to an assembly 
center. Refusal to comply with this order was punishable under the act of 
March 21. Korematsu defied this order, was convicted under the statute, . 
and was later sent to a relocation center. No question was raised of his 
loyalty to the United States. 

Mr. Justice Black’s opinion for the majority of the Court followed 
closely the opinion in the Hirabayashi case. The evacuation program rests 
constitutionally upon the belief by competent military authorities that 
“oravest imminent danger” to the public safety existed at the time it was 
ordered. Like the curfew, “‘exclusion from the military area has a definite 
and close relationship to the prevention of espionage and sabotage.” Like 
the curfew, the exclusion of these Japanese-American citizens was justified 
because of the acute danger arising from the “presence of an unascer- 
tained number of disloyal members of the group, most of whom we have 
no doubt were loyal to this country,” and the impossibility (in the judg- 
ment of the military authorities) of “an immediate segregation of the dis- 
loyal from the loyal.” The Court cited in support of the reality of this 
alleged danger the fact that later ‘approximately 5,000 American citizens 
of Japanese ancestry refused to swear unqualified allegiance to the United 
States and to renounce allegiance to the Japanese Emperor, and several 
thousand evacuees requested repatriation to Japan.” 

It was vigorously urged that the evacuation orders were in reality 
grounded in race prejudice and that Korematsu had been thrown into a 
concentration camp solely, because of his race and without evidence or 
inquiry regarding his loyalty and good behavior. This Mr. Justice Black 
vigorously denied. He concluded his opinion with this statement: “To cast 
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this case into outlines of race prejudice, without reference to the real 
military dangers which were presented, merely confuses the issue. Kore- 
matsu was not excluded from the Military Area because of hostility to 
him or his race. He was excluded because we are at war with the Japanese 
Empire, because the properly constituted military authorities feared an 
invasion of our West Coast and felt constrained to take proper security 
measures, because they decided that the military urgency of the situation 
demanded that all citizens of Japanese ancestry be segregated from the 
West Coast temporarily, and finally, because Congress, reposing its con- 
fidence in this time of war in our military leaders—as inevitably it must— 
determined that they should have the power to do just this. There was 
evidence of disloyalty on the part of some, the military authorities con- 
sidered that the need for action was great, and time was short. We can- 
not—by availing ourselves of the calm perspective of hindsight—now 
say that at that time these actions were unjustified.” 

One less basic, though persuasive point was urged on the Court. On 
May 30, the date on which Korematsu was charged with remaining un- 
lawfully in the prohibited area, there were two conflicting military orders 
outstanding, one forbidding him to remain in the area, the other for- 
bidding him to leave, but ordering him to report to an assembly center. 
Thus he was punished for doing what it was made a crime to fail to do. 
The Court held the orders not to be contradictory, since the requirement 
to report to the assembly center was merely a step in an orderly program 
of compulsory evacuation from the area. 

The three dissenting opinions each rested on a different ground. Mr. 
Justice Roberts stressed the conflict between the military orders, one of 
which required Korematsu to leave the district, while the other forbade 
him to go save via an assembly center,—‘‘a euphemism for a prison.” 
Granting that in an emergency temporary exclusion from a locality may 
be valid, the facts show that the exclusion in this case “was but a part of 
an over-all plan for forcible detention.” The two conflicting orders “were 
nothing but a cleverly devised trap to accomplish the real purpose of the 
military authority, which was to lock him up in a concentration camp.” 

Mr. Justice Murphy centered his attack upon the sufficiency of the 
military finding that the mass evacuation of all persons of Japanese 
ancestry was indispensable to the protection of the public security. While 
military discretion in such matters must be accorded great respect, ‘it is 
essential that there be definite limits to military discretion, especially 
where martial law has not been declared.” Those limits were passed in 
this case, since there was no evidence that there was an “immediate, 
imminent, and impending” public danger sufficient to justify the bald 
and brutal race discrimination against American citizens here involved. 
The exclusion did not rest upon a showing of public danger, but upon an 
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assumption “that all persons of Japanese ancestry may have a dangerous 
tendency to commit sabotage and espionage and to aid our Japanese 
enemy in other ways.” This assumption was unsupportable, and there 
was no convincing evidence that any substantial number of individuals 
of Japanese origin were in any way disloyal. The exclusion was based, not 
on a demonstrated public necessity, but upon “an accumulation of much 
of the misinformation, half-truths, and insinuations that for years have 
been directed against Japanese-Americans by people with racial and 
economic prejudices.” The Japanese-Americans were entitled to be dealt 
with “on an individual basis by holding investigations and hearings to 
separate the loyal from the disloyal.” The assertion that the loyalties of 
the group ‘‘were unknown and time was of the essence” is refuted by the 
fact that the first exclusion order was not issued until four months after 
Pearl Harbor, and the last one not until eight months had elapsed. The 
evacuation was not completed for eleven months. “It seems incredible 
that under these circumstances it would have been impossible to hold 
loyalty hearings for the mere 112,000 persons involved—or at least for 
the 70,000 American citizens—especially when a large part of this num- 
ber represented children and elderly men and women.” 

Mr. Justice Jackson also emphasized the naked racial discrimination 
involved in the exclusion order violated by Korematsu. He stated that 
under our system of law guilt is personal and not inheritable, but that 
“here is an attempt to make an otherwise innocent act a crime merely be- 
cause this prisoner is the son of parents as to whom he had no choice, and 
belongs to a race from which there is no way to resign.” Such action fails 
to meet any of the conventional tests of constitutional law. Mr. Justice 
Jackson then proposed a novel and interesting solution of the conflict 
between military necessity and individual rights. He admits that “defense 
measures Will not, and often should not, be held within the limits that bind 
civil authority in peace. ... A military commander . . . issues orders, and 
they may have a certain authority as military commands, although they 
may be very bad as constitutional law.” He felt unable to reach a conclu- 
sion as to whether the exclusion orders were or were not “reasonably ex- 
pedient military precautions. ... But even if they were permissible mili- 
tary procedures, I deny that it follows that they are constitutional.” Mr. 
Justice Jackson explains and justifies this statement as follows: “A judicial 
construction of the due process clause that will sustain this order is a far 
more subtle blow to liberty than the promulgation of the order itself. A 
military order, however unconstitutional, is not apt to last longer than 
the military emergency... . . But once a judicial opinion rationalizes such 
an order to show that it conforms to the Constitution, or rather ration- 
alizes the Constitution to show that the Constitution sanctions such an 
order, the Court for all time has validated the principle of racial dis- 
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crimination in criminal procedure and of transplanting American citizens. 
... A military commander may overstep the bounds of constitutionality, 
and it is an incident. But if we review and approve, that passing incident 
becomes the doctrine of the Constitution. ... I should hold that a civil 
court cannot be made to enforce an order which violates constitutional 
limitations even if it is a reasonable exercise of military authority ... I 
do not suggest that the courts should have attempted to interfere with 
the Army in carrying out its task. But I do not think they may be asked 
to execute a military expedient that has no placé in law under the Con- 
stitution.” 

While a divided Court held valid in the Korematsu case the discrimina- 
tory mass evacuation from military areas of all persons of Japanese decent, 
a unanimous Court held, in Hz parte Endo, that a loyal American citizen 
of Japanese ancestry cannot constitutionally be detained in a war reloca- 
tion center, but must be unconditionally released. Mitsuye Endo, a girl 
born in this country of Japanese parents and therefore an American citi- 
zen, was sent to a relocation center, from which in this case she sought 
release through habeas corpus. The government conceded that Miss Endo 
is a loyal and law-abiding citizen, not detained on any charge and not 
even suspected of disloyalty. In fact, she had applied for “leave clear- 
ance,” and this had been granted. This leave clearance, however, did not 
permit departure from the relocation center except under the conditions 
and restrictions established by the War Relocation Authority. These 
conditions and restrictions were part of a program and policy designed to 
guarantee that there should not be “a dangerously disorderly migration 
of unwanted people to unprepared communities,” but that the Japanese- 
American citizens of ascertained loyalty should go under the guidance 
and with the approval of the Authority to such places and at such times 
as seemed to it to promise suitable and satisfactory conditions. This 
meant concretely that permission to leave would not be granted unless 
the applicant had the assured prospect of a job and a place to live ap- 
proved by the Authority. Nor would he be allowed to go to a locality 
“where it has been ascertained that community sentiment is unfavorable,” 
or to one which has “not been cleared for relocation,” nor into any pro- 
hibited military area, “including those from which these people were 
evacuated.” 

The Court, speaking through Mr. Justice Douglas, held that Miss Endo 
must be given her liberty immediately. It rested its decision, not on con- 
stitutional grounds, but upon a fair construction of the statutes and execu- 
tive orders upon which the evacuation and relocation programs rested. 
It must be assumed that the purpose of these was “to allow for the greatest 
possible accommodation between those liberties [of the citizen] and the 

8 323 U.S. 283, 1944, 
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exigencies of war.” Their single purpose was to protect the war effort 
against espionage and sabotage. The initial part of the plan was to re- 
move these people from designated areas, and the latter part was to afford 
them “transportation, food, shelter, and other accommodations.” There 
is no evidence of an intention to detain them longer than was necessary 
to effect the central purpose of security against espionage and sabotage. 
It is clear that “a citizen who is concededly loyal presents no problem of 
espionage or sabotage. ... He who is loyal is by definition not a spy 
or a saboteur.” It follows, therefore, that the authority to detain a citi- 
zen ends when his loyalty is conceded. To hold otherwise would be to 
justify the detention of Japanese-American citizens, not on grounds 
relevant to military necessity, but purely on grounds of race. The con- 
tinued detention of loyal citizens, even though temporary and even per- 
haps for their own interests, cannot be upheld on the ground alleged by 
the government that such detention “is an essential step in the evacua- 
tion program.” 

The Court’s opinion left open the question whether Miss Endo, now 
unconditionally released, could have returned to a military area from 
which persons of Japanese ancestry were still barred. The revocation of 
the exclusion orders at the same time these decisions were handed down 
made this a:moot question. In separate concurring opinions, Justices 
Murphy and Roberts urged that the original evacuation orders were in- 
valid, that the petitioner is entitled to her freedom on.clear constitutional 
grounds, and that she would, therefore, be entitled to go to any place in 
the country to which any other loyal citizen has the right to go. 

Treason. In Cramer v. United States, the Supreme Court for the first 
time in its history reviewed a conviction for the crime of treason, and in 
so doing analyzed the nature of treason and the kind and measure of 
evidence required to prove it. The prosecution of Cramer resulted from 
his association with two of the German saboteurs who landed in this 
country in 1942 and whose trial by a military commission was sustained 
by the Court in Ex parte Quirin® in 1942. Cramer was born in Germany, 
served in the German Army in 1918, came to this country in 1925, and 
was naturalized in 1936. He appears to have been a quiet, intelligent, and 
law-abiding person. He retained a strong affection for Germany. Before 
Pearl Harbor, he opposed our entrance into war with Germany, but there 
is no evidence, apart from the acts charged against him in this case, that ` 
he said or did anything disloyal to this country after we entered the war. 

Cramer was a close friend of Werner Thiel, later one of the German 


4325 U.S. 1, 1945. In filing its brief on reargument, the government submitted 
appendices (404 pages) containing elaborate studies of the history of the law of. 
treason in civil and in canon law, and in Anglo-American law. These were prepared 
at the request of the Solicitor General by distinguished legal scholars. 

5 See the writer’s note on this case in this Review, Vol. 36, p. 1082. 
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saboteurs, and lived with him in New York from 1987 to 1941, at which 
time Thiel, an ardent Nazi, returned to Germany. Cramer corresponded 
with Thiel in Germany. On June 17, 1942, Thiel, as a member of a group 
of four saboteurs led by Edward Kerling, landed from a German sub- 
marine near Jacksonville, Florida. Thiel and Kerling came to New York 
and registered at a hotel under assumed names. The next day a note was 
slipped under Cramer’s door urging him to meet “Franz from Chicago” 
at a specified time and place. Cramer said he knew no “Franz,” but kept 
the appointment and met Thiel. He admitted that he knew Thiel had 
come from Germany. He asked him if he had been brought by German 
submarine and Thiel answered eyasively. Thiel said he had “three and a 
half or four thousand dollars” with him, and that “if you have the right 
kind of connections you can even ‘get dollars in Germany.” Cramer 
offered to keep Thiel’s money for him, but nothing was done about it 
that evening. They agreed to meet at a tavern the next evening, and on 
that occasion Kerling joined them for awhile. Cramer had known 
Kerling in this country and knew he had returned to Germany. Thiel en- 
trusted his money to Cramer for safe-keeping, but asked him not to put 
all of it in a safe-deposit box, since he might need it “in a hurry.” Thiel 
was arrested after leaving Cramer. Cramer took Thiel’s money home, 
secreted some of it, and put the rest in his bank. Cramer was arrested 
and after some unsuccessful lying he admitted that he felt sure that 
Thiel had come from Germany by submarine on a mission for the Ger- 
man government and that he thought the mission was “to stir up unrest 
among the people and probably spread propaganda.” 

After the case had been twice argued, the Court, dividing five-to-four, 
held that there was not sufficient proof of the crime of treason as defined 
by the Constitution. Mr. Justice Jackson wrote the majority opinion. 
The Constitution states: “Treason against the United States, shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason 
unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on con- 
fession in open court.” The history of the law of treason in England and 
in this country shows that this rigidly limited provision in the Constitu- 
tion was put there by men who “were taught by experience and by history 
to fear abuse of the treason charge almost as much as they feared treason 
itself.” They were guarding against two dangers: “(1) perversion by 
established authority to repress peaceful political opposition; and (2) con- 
viction of the innocent as a result of perjury, passion, or inadequate evi- 
dence.” A treason conviction, in short, must rest on two elements, treason- 
able intent, and overt acts in pursuance of that intent proved by the 
evidence of two witnesses. The Court made the following points. First, 
the treasonable intent, or “adherence to the enemy,” necessary to spell 
out treason, need not be proved by the evidence of two witnesses. It may 
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be reasonably inferred from overt acts, and certain kinds of overt acts 
are in themselves evidence of treasonable intent. Second, the overt acts 
necessary to the crime of treason must, however, be such as to sustain 
a finding that the accused gave aid and comfort to the enemy. Third, 
the overt acts charged against Cramer, and supported by two-witness 
proof, comprised merely his meeting with Thiel and Kerling at the times 
and places above stated, their drinking together, and their holding long 
and earnest conversations. There was no evidence of what they talked 
about. “Cramer furnished them no shelter, nothing that can be called 
sustenance or support, and there is no evidence that he gave them en- 
couragement or counsel, or even paid for their drinks.” These overt acts 
do not amount to giving aid and comfort to the enemy. The contention of 
government counsel that “little imagination is required to perceive the 
advantage such meeting would afford to enemy spies not yet detected” is 
met by Mr. Justice Jackson’s comment that “the difficulty with this argu- 
ment is that the whole purpose of the constitutional provision is to make 
sure that treason conviction shall rest on direct proof of two witnesses 
and not.on even a little imagination.” Fourth, the government did not 
present to the jury the overt acts attributed to Cramer in connection with 
his taking of Thiel’s money for safe-keeping. Knowledge of this came 
exclusively from Cramer’s own statements while on the stand, and the 
government appears to have recognized either that the statement could 
not be regarded as “a confession in open court” or that the statement 
lacked two-witness proof. Had these overt acts been properly established, 
the result might have been very different, since they did give aid and com- 
fort to the enemy. Fifth, the Court answered the charge that its rigid 
construction of the treason clause prevents the government “from ade- 
quately combating the techniques of modern warfare,” by stating that 
Congress has full power to forbid many acts short of treason which im- 
peril our wartime safety, and implied strongly that other and lesser 
charges might perhaps have been made and sustained against Cramer. 

Mr. Justice Douglas wrote a dissenting opinion in which the Chief 
Justice and Justices Black and Reed concurred. He attacked what he re- 
garded as the ultra-rigid test applied by the Court to the nature of the 
overt acts necessary to spell out treason, and urged that Cramer’s meet- 
ing with the two saboteurs was, under the circumstances, an overt act of 
treason. He also protested against the exclusion of the evidence given by 
Cramer relating to his voluntary safeguarding of the saboteur’s money. 


2. NATIONAL POWER AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Two important cases involving civil liberties turned strictly upon the 
construction of federal statutes. They belong, however, in a constitutional 
law context since a different statutory interpretation in each case might 
easily have posed a major constitutional problem. 
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The Deportation of Harry Bridges. In Bridges v. Wixon,® a divided 
Court set aside as unlawful the deportation order against Harry Bridges. 
This case, which had been a cause celébre for a decade, intimately concerns 
the civil liberties of aliens. The facts are as follows. Harry Bridges came 
to this country from Australia in 1920. He was a longshoreman, and he 
became active in the labor union movement on the West Coast. He be- 
came head of the International Longshoremen’s Association (an A. F. of 
L. union) and led the maritime workers’ strike on the Pacific Coast in 
1934. In 1937, this union broke with the A. F. of L. and joined the C.LO. 
under the new name of International Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s 
Union. Bridges has been head of this union on the Pacific Coast ever since, 
and holds important offices in the C.I.O. In 1934 and 1935, the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service investigated Bridges with a view to de- 
termining if he was liable to deportation, but found not even “a shred of 
evidence” to support such action. In 1938, fresh deportation proceedings 
were started on the ground that Bridges had been and then was a mem- 
ber of or affiliated with the Communist party of the United States, and 
that that party advocated and taught the overthrow by force of the 
government of the United States. At that time, the statute dealing with 
deportation, as construed in Kessler v. Strecker,” required a showing of 
present membership in the Communist party to support deportation. 
Past membership was not sufficient. A hearing was had before Dean James 
M. Landis, of the Harvard Law School, as a special examiner, who con- 
cluded that the evidence showed that Bridges was neither affiliated with 
nor a member of the Communist party. The Secretary of Labor sustained 
the examiner and dismissed the proceedings in January, 1940. Resent- 
ment against Bridges in certain quarters was sufficient to lead the House 
of Representatives thereupon to pass a special bill directing the Attorney 
General, “notwithstanding any other provisions of law,” immediately to 
deport Bridges, “whose presence in this country the Congress deems hurt- 
ful” (H.R. 9766, 76th Cong., 3d. Sess.). The Attorney General protested that 
this bill was inconsistent with the American practice and tradition of due 
process of law, and it died in a Senate committee. Congress, however, in 
passing the Alien Registration Act of June 28, 1940, amended the statute 
relating to the deportation of aliens by authorizing the deportation of 
any alien who was “at the time of entering the United States, or has 
been at any time thereafter,” a member of or affiliated with an organiza- 
tion that believes in or advoeates the overthrow by force or violence of 
the government of the United States. This amendment set aside the ruling 
in Kessler v. Strecker. Action to deport Bridges was started under the 
new statute on the ground that at an earlier date he had been a member 
of or affiliated with the Communist party. A new hearing was held before 
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a special examiner, Judge Charles B. Sears, recently retired from the 
New York Court of Appeals. Judge Sears found that the Communist party 
did. advocate the overthrow of government by force and violence, that 
the Marine Workers Industrial Union was affiliated with the Communist 
party and was an organization of the same character, and that Bridges, 
after entering this country, had been affiliated with both organizations 
and had been a member of the Communist'party. He recommended de- 
portation. The Board of Immigration Appeals reviewed these findings and 
concluded that Bridges had not been affiliated with or a member of either 
organization. The Attorney General reviewed the Board’s decision, agreed 
with Judge Sears, and ordered Bridges deported. Bridges, having sur- 
rendered to the immigration officers, attacked the legality of his deten- 
tion by seeking habeas corpus. The District Court, and later the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, sustained the deportation order and the Supreme Court 
took the case on certiorari. 

In a five-to-three decision, Mr. Justice Jackson not participating, the 
Court held the deportation order against Bridges void. In his opinion for 
the majority, Mr. Justice Douglas, by-passing the constitutional questions 
urged on the Court, confined himself to the two grounds on which the 
deportation order rested. The first was that Bridges had been “affiliated” 
with the Communist party. The deportation statute stated that “the 
giving, loaning, or promising of money or anything of value to any 
organization, association, society, or group of the character above de- 
scribed [advocating or teaching violent overthrow of government] shall 
constitute affiliation therewith,” but it went on to say that this is not to 
be taken as “an exclusive definition.” The Court proceeded, therefore, to 
expound the term “affiliation.” It said that “it imports... less than 
membership but more than sympathy.” Generally speaking, a man who 
worked with and helped finance the Communist party would be affiliated 
with it. But here the Court injected a reservation of controlling im- 
portance, i.e., “but he who coöperates with such an organization only in 
its wholly lawful activities cannot by that fact be said as a matter of law 
to be ‘affiliated’ with it.... Alliances for limited objectives are well- 
known. Certainly those who joined forces with Russia to defeat the Nazis 
may not be said to have made an alliance to spread the cause of Com- 
munism.... A different result is not necessarily indicated if aid is given 
to or received from a proscribed organization in order to win a legitimate 
objective in a domestic controversy.” It follows that one is “affiliated” 
with the Communist party only if he codperates with it in order to further 
its proscribed purposes and objectives. The record presented no evidence 
that Bridges was “‘affiliated” in this restricted sense with the Communist 
party, or with any other organization which advocated the overthrow of 
government by force or violence. He codperated with various Communist 
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groups “for the attainment of wholly lawful objectives?’ He accepted the 
aid and assistance of these revolutionary groups “to improve the lot of 
the workingmen on the waterfront. That he enlisted such aid is not de- 
nied. He justified that course on the grounds of expediency—to get such 
help as he could to aid the cause of his union.” The finding that Bridges 
was “affiliated” with the Communistic groups was based, therefore, on 
too loose a meaning of the term. 

The second ground for deportation was Bridges’ alleged membership in 
the Communist party. The evidence supporting this charge was the testi- 
mony of two government witnesses, O’Niel and Lundeberg, which was 
lumped together by the Attorney General to reach a conclusion based on 
their “total weight,” that Bridges had in fact joined the party. The 
testimony of O’Neil, however, was in the form of unsworn and unsigned 
statements which were read into the record in violation of a regulation of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service requiring all such state- 
ments to be taken down in writing and signed by the witness after he has 
been sworn. This procedural defect destroyed the government’s case on 
the question of Bridges’ membership in the Communist party. The Court 
recognized “that deportation is not technically a criminal proceeding,” 
but it observed: “That deportation is a penalty—at times a most serious 
one—cannot be doubted. Meticulous care must be exercised lest the 
procedure by which he [the alien] is deprived of that liberty [to remain 
here] not meet the essential standards of fairness.” 

In a concurring opinion, Mr. Justice Murphy asserted that ‘the Consti- 
tution has been more than a silent, anemic witness to this proceeding,” 
and vigorously argued that the deportation statute is unconstitutional, 
first, because it denies due process by imposing punishment based on 
“guilt by association” rather than personal guilt, and secondly, because 
it does not meet the “clear and present danger” test applicable to free- 
dom of speech and press. 

Chief Justice Stone, with Justices Roberts and Frankfurter concurring, 
dissented on the ground that the Court was not authorized to determine 
the weight and credibility of the evidence against Bridges, but merely to 
decide whether there was “more than a scintilla” of evidence to support 
the findings of the administrative officers. The record clearly disclosed 
such evidence, and the deportation order was therefore valid. 

Federal Statutory Protection of Civil Liberty—The Police Brutality Case. 

The case of Screws v. United States! involved the legality of an enter- 
prising effort by the Department of Justice to extend the practical fron- 
tiers of the federal protection of civil rights by prosecuting state police 
officers whose brutal treatment of a Negro prisoner resulted in his death. 
The facts of the case are gruesome in the extreme. Screws was sheriff in a 

8 325 U.S. 91, 1945. 
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county in Georgia. Aided by a deputy sheriff and a policeman, he arrested 
Hall, a Negro, late one night for the alleged theft of a tire. There was evi- 
dence that Screws held a grudge against Hall and had threatened to “get” 
him. The three officers handcuffed Hall, brought him to the court-house, 
and there proceeded to beat him with their fists and a two-pound black- 
jack until he was unconscious. He was dragged by the feet into the jail 
and thrown on the floor and died an hour later in a hospital. An unsuccess- 
ful effort was made to persuade the state of Georgia to prosecute the three 
officers. When this failed, the United States Attorney, with the approval 
and active aid of the Department of Justice (the Civil Rights Section) 
indicted and convicted Screws and the other two officers of violation of | 
Section 20 of the federal Criminal Code. This section, part of the Enforce- 
ment Act of May 31, 1870, reads as follows: 

“Whoever, under color of any law, statute, ordinance, regulation, or 
custom, willfully subjects, or causes to be subjected, any inhabitant of 
any State, Territory, or District to the deprivation of any rights, privi- 
leges, or immunities secured or protected by the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, or to different punishments, pains, or penalties, on 
account of such inhabitant being an alien, or by reason of his color, or 
race, than are prescribed for the punishment of citizens, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than one year, or both.” 

The indictment rested on the theory that the three officers had de- | 
prived Hall, under color of the law of Georgia, of rights guaranteed to 
him by the Fourteenth Amendment, namely, “the right not to be deprived , 
of life without due process of law; the right to be tried, upon the charge 
on which he was arrested, by due process of law, and if found guilty to 
be punished in accordance with the laws of Georgia.” 

The Court’s disposition of the case is a masterpiece of confusion. Having 
held the case seven months after hearing argument, the justices produced 
four separate opinions running to over 25,000 words, in no one of which, 
however, did more than four justices concur. Five justices did agree that 
Screws was entitled to a new trial because the trial judge did not correctly 
charge the jury. (This trial has since occurred and the defendants were 
acquitted.) The leading opinion, written by Mr. Justice Douglas, dealt 
with three points. First, is the criminal charge here, that of violating 
the rights of a citizen which are protected in the Fourteenth Amendment, 
so vague as to violate due process of law. It was argued that Section 20 
did not set up “an ascertainable standard of guilt.” Can a state law- 
enforcement officer possibly know what rights are guaranteed to citizens 
by the Fourteenth Amendment and other clauses of the Constitution? 
This point is met by stressing the fact that the crime created by Section 
20 is the “willful” deprivation of the citizen’s rights, and Mr. Justice 
Douglas attempts, without conspicuous success, to make clear just what 
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is meant by “willful” in this context. Since the trial judge did not charge 
the jury on this point of the willfulness of the defendants’ action, the con- 
viction is set aside and a new trial ordered. Second, it is held that Screws 
did act under “color of law” in committing this crime. The idea is rejected 
that an officer acts “under color of law” only when performing duties 
expressly authorized by statute. The term means “under pretence of law,” 
and the doctrine stated in United States v. Classic® is reaffirmed: “misuse 
of power, possessed by virtue of state law and made possible only because 
the wrongdoer is clothed with the authority of state law, is action taken 
‘under color of’ state law.” Third, while the responsibility for the enforce- 
ment of criminal justice rests chiefly with the state, there is no constitu- 
tional barrier which prevents Congress from punishing a state officer who 
deprives a person of a right secured to him by the Constitution or by 
federal statute. To do so does not upset the proper balance between state 
and federal power. 

Mr. Justice Rutledge concurred with the Douglas opinion in order to 
permit a disposition of the case by a majority of the Court, although he 
stated that but for this reason he would have gone along with Mr. Justice 
Murphy in upholding the conviction of Screws. Mr. Justice Murphy, in a 
short and clear-cut opinion, urged that Section 20 clearly applies to this 
case and that Screws was properly convicted. A dissenting opinion states 
the views of Justices Roberts, Frankfurter, and Jackson. It takes sharp 
issue with the Douglas opinion on each of the three points referred to 
above and concludes that the conviction should have been set aside. 

While the Screws case leaves intact a certain quantum of federal power 
to proceed against state officials under Section 20 of the Criminal Code, 
the Department of Justice will hardly be able to move with confidence 
and vigor in the prosecution of future cases of this type, in view of the 
confusion and uncertainty which characterize the Court’s disposition of 
the case. 


3. STATUTORY INTERPRETATION 


The Associated Press and the Sherman Act. Nation-wide attention was 
drawn to the Court’s decision in Associated Press v. United States, en- 
joining the enforcement of certain by-laws of the Associated Press because 
they violated the Sherman Act., The issue in the case had been dramatized 
by the inability of Mr. Marshall Field’s recently established newspaper, 
the Chicago Sun, to secure AP membership, The relevant facts are as 
follows. The AP is a coéperative association incorporated in New York. 
It has some 1,200 newspaper members and its business is the collection, 
assembly, and distribution of news. It is financed by an assessment plan 
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which contemplates no profit to AP. The by-laws prohibited all AP mem- 
bers from selling news to any non-members and set up rules by which 
membership could be acquired. It was made easy for a paper which does 
not compete with an AP member to join. But when an applicant for 
„membership would compete with an old AP member, its chances of ad- 
mission were very slim. In such case, the applicant’s member competitor 
could object to the admission. Over this objection, the applicant paper 
could gain membership only by a vote of a majority of all AP members, by 
relinquishing to its AP competitor any exclusive news or news picture 
rights it might have, and by paying to AP ten per cent of “the total 
amount of the regular assessments received by it from old members in the 
same competitive field during the entire period from October 1, 1900,” 
to the date of admission. Thus to secure AP privileges in the morning field 
in Chicago at the time of this suit would cost $416,631.90 and in the 
evening field, $595,772.31. 

A divided Court found these restrictive arrangements to be restraints 
of trade forbidden by the Sherman Act. Mr. Justice Black wrote the prin- 
cipal opinion. He alluded to the well-established doctrine that AP is 
engaged in interstate commerce and that its activities are not placed be- 
yond the reach of the Sherman Act because they are codperative rather 
than strictly commercial. It was argued that the AP regulations did no ~ 
more than reserve to the members the products of their. own enterprise 
and ingenuity. This might protect a single newspaper in a policy of ex- 
clusion, but the Sherman Act was specifically designed to prevent inde- 
pendent: businesses from combining in a common plan ‘‘to reduce their 
competitors’ opportunity to buy or sell the things in which the groups 
compete.” Nor is the AP immune from the prohibitions of the act because 
its services are not “indispensable.” The statute justifies no such test of 
‘Gndispensability.”” It is pointed out that “by the restrictive by-laws 
each of the publishers in the combination has, in effect, surrendered him- 
self completely to the control of the association in respect to the disposi- 
tion of news in interstate commerce.” To forbid this is not to convert a 
newspaper into a public utility, with an obligation of common service, but 
merely to hold that “arrangements or combinations designed to stifle 
competition cannot be immunized by adopting a membership device 
accomplishing that purpose.” Finally, the opinion rejects the argument 
that to apply the Sherman Act to the AP abridges the freedom of the 
press guaranteed by the First Amendment. There is no applicability here 
of the “clear and present danger” test which the courts have used to pro- 
tect the freedom to speak, write, and publish. The clear and present danger 
doctrine provides “no shield for business publishers who engaged in busi- 
ness practices condemned by the Sherman Act.” Furthermore, “freedom 
to publish is guaranteed by the Constitution, but freedom to combine to 
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keep others from publishing is not.” The Court, therefore, affirmed the 
decree of the lower court enjoining the continued enforcement by AP of 
its present restrictions on applications for membership. 

In a concurring opinion, Mr. Justice Douglas emphasized that the de- 
cision does not direct AP to serve all applicants, but merely to cease dis- 
criminating against competitors of its members in the same field or terri- 
tory. A concurring opinion by Mr. Justice Frankfurter emphasized the 
peculiar interest which the public has in newspapers and concluded that 
the AP by-laws are not merely restraints on commerce but also “offend 
the basic functions which a constitutionally guaranteed free press serves 
in our nation.” Mr. Justice Roberts dissented in an opinion in which Chief 
Justice Stone concurred, and Mr. Justice Murphy dissented separately. 

Statutory Ban on Discrimination by Labor Unions against Racial and 
Other Minorities. The Railway Labor Act of 1934 provides: “Employees 
shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. The majority of any craft or class of 
employees shall have the right to determine who shall be the representa- 
tive of the craft or class for the purposes of this act.” Under these provi- 
sions, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen became 
the exclusive bargaining representative of the craft of firemen employed 
by numerous railroads. The Brotherhood excludes Negroes from mem- 
bership. In 1940 and 1941, the Brotherhood negotiated new collective 
bargaining agreements with twenty-odd railroads in the southeastern 
part of the country. These agreements had the purpose and ultimate 
effect of excluding all Negroes from employment as firemen, and sacrificed 
certain seniority rights of Negro firemen which had already accrued. These 
agreements were made without the knowledge of the Negro firemen. In 
' Steele v. Louisville & Nashville R. Co.," a unanimous Court, speaking 
through Chief Justice Stone, upheld the right of Steele and other Negro 
firemen to an injunction restraining the enforcement of the agreement 
discriminating against them. This decision was grounded on the Court’s 
construction of the Railway Labor Act, and not on constitutional grounds. 
This reasoning runs as follows. The statutory status of the Brotherhood, 
as the “representative” of the entire craft, imposed the duty to act on be- 
half of all the members of the craft. This representation is “for the pur- 
poses of the act,” which is the avoidance of interruption of railroad serv- 
ice. If the interests of minorities in the craft are not represented by the 
Brotherhood, their only recourse will be to strike and the purpose of the 
act will be defeated. “We think that the Railway Labor Act imposes 
upon the statutory representatives of a craft at least as exacting a duty 
to protect equally the interests of the members of the craft as the Consti- 
tution imposes upon the legislature to give equal protection to the inter- 
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ests of those for whom it legislates.’’ While the bargaining representatives 
may properly negotiate contracts which contain variations in terms based 
on relevant differences, such as seniority, degrees of skill, ete., it may not 
make race alone a basis of discrimination. Such discrimination is ‘‘ir- 
relevant and invidious,” and is plainly not authorized by the statute. 
Since the petitioners have no administrative remedy under which they 
may assert their rights in this case, injunction is the proper remedy. Mr. 
Justice Murphy, concurring, urged that the decision should have been 
grounded on the clear invasion of the constitutional rights of the Negro 
fireman. The Steele case was followed in Tunstall v. Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen,” in which there was no diversity of 
citizenship between the parties to the suit, but in which the Court held 
that the case arose under a law regulating commerce and that federal 
courts therefore had jurisdiction. 

The basic doctrine of the Steele case was applied in a five-to-four de- 
cision in Wallace Corporation v. N.L.R.B.," to ban as an unfair labor 
practice the making by an employer of a closed shop agreement with a 
labor union, acting as the accredited bargaining representative of the 
employees, when it is known to be the purpose of the majority union to 
deny membership to minority members because they belong to a rival 
union. This was an attack upon the C.I.O. The majority union, called 
“Independent,” planned, after making the closed shop contract, to oust 
C.I.O. employees from their jobs. The Court stressed again the statutory 
duty of the bargaining representatives to serve as the agent of all em- 
ployees “fairly and impartially.” The dissenting justices rejected the 
statutory construction relied on by the majority, since the National Labor 
Relations Act expressly permits a, closed shop. 

Labor Unions and the Sherman Act. In Hunt v. Crumboch," the Court - 
held in a five-to-four opinion by Mr. Justice Black that a labor union 
does not violate the Sherman Act because it refuses to admit to member- 
ship the employees of a trucking company engaged in interstate commerce, 
and by closed shop agreements with its competitors drives the company 
out of business. However, in Allen Bradley Co. v. Local Union No. 3,% 
the Court held that a union did violate the Sherman Act when it combined 
with its employers and with the manufacturers of goods to restrain com- 
petition in, and monopolize the marketing of, such goods. Here an elec- 
trical workers’ union had made closed-shop agreements with the makers 
and sellers of electrical equipment in metropolitan New York which 
made it completely impossible for competitors to break into this market. 
“We think Congress never intended that unions could, consistent with the ' 
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Sherman Act, aid non-labor groups to create business monopolies and to 
control the marketing of goods and services.” 

The Fair Labor Standards Act. Three cases arose under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. In Western Union Telegraph Co. v. Lenroot, the Court 
held the child labor provisions of the act inapplicable to the children em- 
ployed by the company as messenger boys. The statute forbids any pro- 
ducer, manufacturer, or dealer to ship in commerce any goods produced 
in an establishment in which child labor is employed. While telegraphic 
messages are “subjects of commerce” and hence “goods” within the 
meaning of the act, the Court concluded that the company does not “pro- 
duce” these telegraphic messages, nor does it “ship” them in the sense in 
which the word “ship” is commonly used. In Gemsco, Inc. v. Walling,” 
it is held that the Fair Labor Standards Act authorizes the prohibition 
of industrial homework when this is necessary in order to make effective 
a minimum wage order for an industry. In Jewell Ridge Coal Corporation 
v. Local No. 6167, U.M. W., the Court, following an earlier ruling made 
in the iron-mining industry, held that under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act bituminous coal miners were entitled to be paid for the time spent 
“traveling from the portals to their usual places of work and return.” 
This “portal-to-portal pay” issue had loomed large in the dispute in the 
coal industry which had created a serious threat of a strike. 

Campaign Expenditures as Deductions from Taxable Income. In Mc- 
Donald v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue,!® the Court, with four 
justices dissenting, held that a candidate for public office could not 
deduct from his taxable income in computing his federal income tax the 
expenses incurred by him in his election campaign. McDonald, who had 
been appointed by the governor of Pennsylvania to fill an unexpired term 
as judge of a common pleas court, later sought election to the office for 
a full term of ten years. To secure the support of his party organization, 
he was required to pay an “assessment” of $8,000 into the party campaign 
fund, and he spent over $5,000 on his own personal campaign. He deducted 
$18,000 as a “reélection expense,” and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue disallowed the deduction. Mr. Justice Frankfurter, speaking 
for the majority, held that the deduction was not permissible under the 
section of the Revenue Act which allows the deduction of ‘all the ordinary 
and necessary expenses paid or incurred during the taxable year in carry- 
ing on any trade or business.” The campaign expenses “were not expenses 
incurred in being a judge, but in trying to be a judge for the next ten 
years.”’ Nor is there merit in the petitioner’s contention that, since he lost 
the election, his campaign expenses constitute a loss incurred in a ‘‘trans- 
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action entered into for profit” and therefore deductable under another 
section of the statute. “It suffices to say that the petitioner’s money was 
not spent to buy the election, but to buy the opportunity to persuade the 
electors. His campaign contribution was not an insurance of victory 
frustrated by ‘an act of God,’ but the price paid for an active share in the 
hazards of popular elections.” The majority concluded that Congress had 
shown no intention of including campaign expenses in the list of deduc- 
tions from taxable income. Mr. Justice Black, with whom Justices Reed, 
Douglas and Murphy concurred, dissented on the ground that campaign 
expenses fall clearly within the reasonable meaning of the language used 
in the Revenue Act. 


B. QUESTIONS OF STATE POWER 
1. THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT 


Freedom of Speech and Due Process of Law—Immunity of Labor Union 
Organizers from State Restrictions. Beginning in 1948, a substantial num- 
ber of states, many of them in the South, have passed statutes designed 
to regulate labor unions, and in varying degrees to curb their activities. 
It was inevitable that some of these would appear to clash either with the 
more liberal policies embodied in federal labor statutes or with constitu- 
tional prohibitions. Cases are moving to the Supreme Court in which 
the validity of these state laws is being questioned. Such a case is Thomas 
v. Collins,” involving a statute passed in Texas in 1943. This act required 
all labor union organizers operating in the state of Texas to secure from 
the secretary of state an organizer’s card before soliciting any members for 
his organization. In order to secure the card, he was obliged to give his 
name, his union affiliations, and his credentials. The secretary of state had 
no discretion to refuse to register such an organizer if his application was 
properly made. The organizer was given a card which he was required to 
carry with him and to show to any person whom he solicited for member- 
ship. The act subjected labor unions to various requirements which were 
not brought to issue in this case. R. J. Thomas, president of the United 
Automobile Workers and a vice-president of C.I.O., went to Texas after 
the passage of this act for the purpose of addressing a labor union meeting. 
The fact that Thomas was to speak was widely advertised well in ad- 
vance. Thomas did not apply for registration as a labor organizer as re- 

_quired by the state statute, but proceeded to address a meeting of about 
300 union men. In the course of his address he specifically invited any 
non-union persons present to join the union, and at the close of the meet- 
ing he specifically solicited membership of a particular person, named in 
the record. All this was done in order to permit a legal test of the validity 
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of the state requirement. Prior to the meeting, a restraining order had 
been served on Thomas, forbidding him to address the meeting in the 
capacity of an organizer since he had not registered, and he was subse- 
quently cited for contempt for a deliberate and willful violation of the 
order. 

Five justices produced three opinions holding the Texas statute invalid 
as an unreasonable interference with freedom of speech. The leading 
opinion was written by Mr. Justice Rutledge. He emphasized the fact 
that the meeting addressed by Thomas was entirely orderly and that the 
right of free assembly, as well as freedom of speech, was concerned in 
the case. He rejected the idea that the guarantee of freedom of speech 
cannot be applied to businesses or economic activities. It was admitted 
that there was no prior censorship of Thomas’ speech, nor was any dis- 
cretionary authority vested in any state officer to deny him the right to 
register as a labor union organizer. The opinion held, however, that the 
simple requirement of previous identification cannot validly be imposed 
upon one who wishes to exercise his right under the First Amendment. It 
would be unconstitutional to forbid Thomas to hold his meeting and make 
his speech, and it is therefore unconstitutional to punish him for not hav- 
ing previously registered as a condition of the privilege of doing so. 

The Rutledge opinion is significant for the clear and unequivocal state- 
ment which it contains that the guarantees of the First Amendment— 
freedom of speech, press, religion, and assembly, occupy preferred status 
in our scheme of constitutional values. Since this is true, no presumption 
of validity attaches to any legislation which on its face appears to infringe 
any of these guarantees. “Any attempt to restrict those liberties must be 
justified by a clear public interest, threatened not doubtfully or remotely, 
but by clear and present danger. The rational connection between the 
remedy provided and the evil to be curbed, which in other contexts might 
support legislation against attack on due process grounds, will not suffice. 
These rights rest on firmer foundations. Accordingly, whatever occasion 
would restrain orderly discussion and persuasion, at appropriate time and 
place, must have clear support in public danger, actual or impending. 
Only the gravest abuses, endangering paramount interests give occasion 
for permissible limitation. . ..” A majority of the Court did not agree 
that the statute conflicted with the provisions of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, and the decision rested, therefore, solely upon the constitu- 
tional point just discussed. 

Mr. Justice Roberts, with whom the Chief Justice and Justices Reed 
and Frankfurter concurred, took the position that the registration require- 
ment was a reasonable police regulation which did not interfere with free- 
dom of speech, but merely required a paid labor union organizer to 
identify himself as such. 
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Religious Liberty and Due Process of Lew—Exclusion of Conscientious 
Objectors from the Practice of Law. The Court’s almost unbroken support of 
freedom of conscience in recent cases is withheld in In re Summers,” 
which sustained the right of Illinois to exclude a conscientious objector 
from admission to the bar. The law examiners of Illinois did not dispute 
Summers’ general good character or professional fitness. They excluded 
him solely because his religious scruples against bearing arms “‘seem in- 
consistent with the obligation of an attorney at law.” The precise ground 
of this ruling was that Summers could not in good faith take the oath 
which is required of Illinois lawyers to support the state constitution. 
This, in turn, was based on the fact that the Illinois constitution contains 
the clause: “The militia of the state of Illinois shall consist of all able- 
bodied male persons resident in the state, between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five, except such persons as now are, or hereafter may be, 
exempted by the laws of the United States, or of this State.” Summers was 
willing to take the required oath, but was not permitted to do so. Men 
have not been drafted into the Illinois militia since 1864, and no one sug- 
gested that such action in the future is probable. Thus Summers’ status 
was roughly similar to that of Mrs. Schwimmer, a woman of fifty who was 
denied citizenship in 1929” because she would not, by reason of conscien- 
tious scruples, take an oath to bear arms in defense of the United States. 
Five justices, speaking through Mr. Justice Reed, held that Summers had 
not been denied due process of law by any state infringement of the 
freedom of religion protected by the First Amendment. The opinion 
granted that the state could not exclude the members of a particular 
religious sect as such from admission to the bar, but denied that there is 
such religious discrimination here. It alluded to the fact that such im- 
munities as conscientious objectors enjoy under the Selective Training 
and Service Act stem from Congressional generosity rather than from 
constitutional right. Finally, the Court relied upon the Schwimmer case 
and the parallel Macintosh case,” in which conscientious objectors were 
denied citizenship, as fully supporting the Illinois action here. A vigorous 
dissent by Mr. Justice Black, with whom Justices Douglas, Murphy, 
and Rutledge concurred, attacked the exclusion of Summers as a direct 
assault upon his freedom of religion, and expressed firm agreement with 
the views of the dissenting justices in the Schwimmer and Macintosh 
cases. 

The Right of Accused Persons to Counsel. That the right of an accused 
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person to be represented by counsel remains an important ingredient of 
due process of law was emphasized in three cases, in all of which the ac- 
cused pleaded guilty. In Williams v. Kaiser, conviction for a capital 
crime resulted from the defendant’s plea of guilty entered after he had 
requested and had been refused the aid of counsel. He alleged that he was 
without funds to employ counsel, and after the court’s failure to provide 
him with counsel he was “compelled to plead guilty.” While granting that 
a conviction based on a plea of guilty is not lightly to be set aside, the 
Court emphasized that in a capital case the situation is different. “Only 
counsel could discern from the facts whether a plea of not guilty to the 
offense charged or a plea of guilty to a lesser offense would be appro- 
priate.” Refusal of counsel in such a case denies due process. A similar 
result was reached in House v. Mayo,” in which the accused pleaded 
guilty to a burglary charge after being refused by the Court a twenty-four 
hour delay in his trial to permit him to consult his attorney, who was 
away. In Rice v. Olson,” it was held that the accused who had pleaded 
guilty to a charge of burglary did not waive his right to counsel at the 
time of entering his plea because, through ignorance, he did not ask to 
have counsel assigned, and the trial court did not inform him of his con- 
stitutional rights in the matter. 

Discrimination against Negroes. Akins v. Texas?’ held that a Negro was 
not denied the equal protection of the laws through racial discrimination 
by being indicted for murder by a grand jury on which only one Negro 
served, The Court has repeatedly held that a Negro is constitutionally en- 
titled to be indicted and tried by juries from which Negroes have not 
been excluded because of their race.?* It was further held that the failure 
of a community over a long period of time ever to call Negroes for jury 
service, although there are qualified Negroes available for. such service, 
is evidence of such discrimination.”* In 1942, the Court set aside the con- 
viction of a Negro in a Texas county because it found he had been the 
victim of just this kind of racial discrimination (see Hill v. Texas).®° The 
following year, Akins was indicted in this county, and the jury commis- 
sioners were careful to see that one Negro was placed on the panel of six- 
teen from which the grand jury of twelve was drawn, and this Negro also 
served on the grand jury which indicted Akins. Each of the three jury 
commissioners stated candidly: “I did not have any intention of placing 
more than one Negro on the panel.” Do thesé facts spell racial discrimina- 
tion? The Court held not. It failed to find “purposeful” discrimination. 
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The mere fact of inequality in the number selected does not in itself show 
discrimination. No race or group is entitled to proportional representa- 
tion in the make-up of juries. In this particular county, fifteen per cent 
of the population were Negroes, and on a strict mathematical computa- 
tion a Negro would be entitled to 1.8552 Negro members on a jury of 
twelve, The presence of only one Negro, therefore, does not prove racial 
discrimination. 

Chief Justice Stone and Mr. Justice Black dissented. Mr. Justice 
Murphy wrote a sharp dissent declaring: “Clearer proof of intentional and 
deliberate limitation on the basis of color would be difficult to produce.” 

In Railway Mail Association v. Corsi, an unsuccessful effort was made 
by the organized postal clerks of the United States Railway Mail Service 
(an A. F. of L. affiliate) to secure immunity from the section of the New 
York Civil Rights Law which forbids any labor organization in the state 
to deny any person membership or equal privileges because of race, color, 
or creed. The due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment is not 
violated by this statute, since there is no arbitrary abridgement of 
property rights or liberty of contract. Nor is there denial of equal protec- 
tion, because while the state regulates membership in an organization of 
government employees, it does not extend to them the customary privi- 
leges of collective bargaining. The state statute in no way conflicts with 
any federal interest under the postal power. There is no interference with 
the mail service, and no burden on the government. 


C. FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


The long-established doctrine that property owned by the United States 
is immune from state taxation was reaffirmed in Cleveland v. United 
States. Cleveland, and the county in which it lies, sought to collect their 
customary real. estate taxes on the lands within their limits which had 
been acquired by condemnation by the Federal Public Housing Authority 
and on which federal low-cost housing projects were being developed. A 
unanimous Court rejected the argument that Congress has no power to 
establish low-cost housing projects, since such projects clearly promote the 
general welfare by relieving unemployment and safeguarding the “health, 
safety, and morals of the Nation’s citizens by improving housing condi- 
tions.” The immunity of this federal property from state taxation “is 
settled by such an array of authority that citation would seem to be un- 
necessary.” , 

The case of Hooven & Allison Co. v. Evatt led the Court to consider 
with care the applicability of the well-known original package rule an- 
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nounced in Brown v. Maryland*™ in 1827 to certain bales of hemp brought 
from the Philippine Islands and other places outside the country, and 
stored in their original packages in the petitioners’ warehouses preliminary 
to their use in the manufacture of rope. Chief Justice Stone, speaking for a 
divided Court, rejected the three grounds upon which the state authorities 
asserted their right to impose non-discriminatory property taxes upon 
these bales. First, the petitioner was held to be the importer of the goods 
even though under the contracts which led to the importation the actual 
sale, or passing of title, did not occur until the goods had arrived in this 
country. Second, the act of storing the bales in a warehouse pending their 
use in manufacturing operations does not deprive them of their character 
as imports as long as they remain in the original packages. The goods 
cease to be imports when they are actually used in manufacturing, but 
not until then. “We do not perceive upon what grounds it can be thought 
that imports for manufacture lose their character as imports any sooner 
or more readily than imports for sale.” Third, the bales brought from the 
Philippine Islands are “imports” in the constitutional sense. An import 
is a commodity which is brought “from without the country.” It is not 
necessary that it come from a “foreign” country. Goods from the Philip- 
pines came from without the country. 

Mr. Justice Reed dissented from the Court’s ruling that goods from 
the Philippines are imports. Mr. Justice Black, with whom Justices 
Douglas, Murphy, and Rutledge joined, dissented on the ground that the 
storage of the goods pending later processing deprived them of their char- 
acter as imports. Mr. Justice Murphy, however, agreed with the Chief 
Justice that goods coming from the Philippines are imports. 

In Southern Pacific Co. v. Arizona,® the Court held invalid a state 
statute which made it unlawful to operate within the state a railroad 
train of more than fourteen passenger cars or seventy freight cars. Con- 
gress has not legislated on the matter of the length of trains in interstate 
commerce. However, the findings in the record “show that the operation 
of long trains, that is, trains of more than fourteen passenger and more 
than seventy freight cars, is standard practice over the main lines of the 
railroads of the United States, and that, if the length of trains is to be 
regulated at all, national uniformity in the regulation adopted, such as 
only Congress can prescribe, is practically indispensable to the operation 
of an efficient and economical national railway system.” Thus the case is 
governed by the familiar rule of Cooley v. Board of Port Wardens.* 

In Hill v. Florida,” a Florida statute was held invalid on the ground 
of conflict with the National Labor Relations Act. This statute required 
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every person serving as a business agent for a labor union to procure a 
state license before acting in such capacity. To procure the license, he 
must show that he has been a citizen of the United States for more than 
ten years, has never been convicted of felony, and is a person of good moral 
character. The license could then be issued by a special board created for 
the purpose, not as a routine matter, but in the exercise of its discretion - 
in determining whether the applicant met the standards imposed by the 
act. Various requirements not here involved were also imposed by the 
statute upon labor unions. Hill violated the law by refusing to procure a 
license, and an injunction was issued to restrain his further activity as a 
labor union agent. In a brief opinion by Mr. Justice Black, the Court 
pointed out that the Wagner Act, both in its history and in its provisions, 
places peculiarly strong emphasis upon the complete freedom of labor 
organizations to choose those who shall represent them in collective bar- 
gaining. The Florida statute limits this full freedom of choice and is, 
therefore, in direct conflict with the federal act. Justices Frankfurter 
and Roberts dissented. 


D. INTERSTATE RELATIONS 


Full Faith and Credit as Applied to Divorces. It will be recalled that in 
1942 the Court held, in the case of Williams v. North Carolina,®* that the 
full faith and credit clause of the Constitution required North Carolina to 
recognize the validity of Nevada divorces granted to a man and wife 
who had left North Carolina and gone to Nevada in order to secure the 
divorce, even though the two defendant spouses had neither been served 
with summons nor put in an appearance. In this case the two divorced 
persons remarried in Nevada and returned to North Carolina, where they 
were prosecuted for bigamous cohabitation. This case left open the im- 
portant question whether North Carolina could refuse recognition to the 
Nevada divorce, not on the ground just mentioned, but on the ground 
that the courts of Nevada did not have jurisdiction over the parties be- 
cause of the inadequate and fraudulent character of their domicile in 
Nevada. This question was raised in Williams v. North Carolina,*® and 
a majority of the Court, in an opinion written by Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
held that under the facts disclosed by the record, North Carolina was 
justified in concluding that Nevada did not have jurisdiction over the 
parties,.and could not therefore issue a decree of divorce which North 
Carolina was bound to respect. It sustained the conviction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams on the criminal charge already mentioned. The opinion 
emphasized that the obligation of the states of the Union to accord full 
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faith and credit to a judicial decree of any other state arises only if that 
state had jurisdiction to issue the decree. The question whether this juris- 
diction does or does not exist cannot be conclusively settled by the state 
court asserting the jurisdiction. This jurisdiction is subject to impeach- 
ment in the Supreme Court. Since this is true, the existence of bona fide 
domicile in Nevada became the decisive issue in this case, and the Court 
agreed with the North Carolina court that there was no such domicile. 
The record showed that the petitioners, long-time residents of North 
Carolina, went to Nevada, where they stayed at an auto court for tran- 
sients, filed suits for divorce as soon as the Nevada law permitted, married 
one another as soon as the divorces were obtained, and promptly returned 
to North Carolina to live. Under these circumstances, North Carolina was 
fully entitled to draw the inference that Williams and his wife had never 
abandoned their domiciles in North Carolina and were therefore not law- 
fully divorced by the Nevada decree. 

A concurring opinion by Mr. Justice Murphy, joined by the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Jackson, registered a marked degree of sympathy 
for the unfortunate couple now finally convicted of crime “for acts which 
they probably committed in reliance upon advice of counsel and without 
intent to violate the North Carolina statute.” In the case of Justices 
Rutledge, Black, and Douglas, however, this concern for the rights of the 
convicted man and wife led to a vigorous dissent. Mr. Justice Black urged 
that the conviction denies due process of law, since criminality is imposed 
on grounds which could not have been foreseen by those who were 
punished. Ignorance of the law excuses no man; “it is quite a different 
thing, however, to sentence people to prison for lacking the clairvoyant 
gift of prophesying when one judge or jury will upset the findings of fact 
made by another.” 

It is generally agreed that the first Williams case injected a degree of 
confusion into the legal status of out-of-state divorces. It is not easy to 
see that the second Williams case has done much to clear up that con- 
fusion. There can be little doubt that if the doctrine of this case is rigidly 
adhered to and aggressively enforced, a good many thousand people who 
have secured Nevada divorces and subsequently remarried are presently 
liable to criminal prosecution. 
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The death of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, followed by the termina- 
tion of World War II, were the two events of the year having the most 
direct influence on Congressional activity. 

The strained relation between Mr. Roosevelt and Congress had been 
growing increasingly tense during the last several years; it is probable that 
only the defense program eliminated the possibility of a complete break 
between the two arms of the government. Congress had been rejecting 
more and more items of the President’s domestic program. 

Better relations between the President and Congress, however, were at- 
tained overnight with the arrival of Harry 8. Truman at the White House. 
Even sentiment for Congressional reform appeared to diminish simultane- 
ously; at least, conversations on Capitol Hill pointed to this conclusion. 
The new happy status seemed like a rebirth, but only for a short period; 
by autumn, Congress began to disagree openly with President Truman 
and his attempt to direct the legislative program. 

The termination of the war also had a tremendous effect on the nature 
of legislation enacted. During the war much legislation had been passed 
in the name of national defense which otherwise would never have been 
approved. Congress, too, stayed action on several proposals which finally 
became law only when it was publicly established that the legislation was 
deemed essential for the winning of the war. There was endless conflict 
over a few issues, but growing out of differences of opinion as to what was 
necessary for the government to undertake in order to win the war. There 
was, for example, a fight over the so-called manpower legislation, which 
finally led to a deadlock? without enactment. 

As soon as hostilities ceased, however, Congress began to change its 
attitude as to the need for much of the so-called emergency legislation. In 
the last few months, much sentiment was expressed in the House and 
Senate in opposition to Congress continuing many of the emergency con- 
trols authorized during the war. Final decisions, however, were left to the 
Second Session. 

Organization. The political complexion of the House and Senate of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, First Session, changed little as compared with 
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2 See action on H.R. 1752. 
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that of the Seventy-eighth Congress.’ In the Senate at the beginning of 
the session, the party ratio remained the same, but by March 19 the Re- 
publicans had gained until that party had its largest representation since 
1933, with 40 Republicans, 55 Democrats, and 1 Progressive.t In the 
House, the Democrats picked up 21 Representatives, while the Republi- 
cans lost 19 seats, and other parties lost 2, but with a total change in 
personnel of 79. The chairmanships of four® standing committees of the 


TABLE I 


HOUSE AND SENATE LEADERSHIP 








Democratic Republican 
Office 
Senate House Senate House 
Vice President Truman’ (Mo.) 7 
Speaker Rayburn 
(Tex.) 
President Pro McKellar 
Tempore (Tenn.) 
Floor Leaders Barkley McCormack White Martin 
(Ky.) (Mass.) (Me.) (Mass.) 
Whips Hill Ramspeck Wherry Arends 
(Ala.) (Ga.) (Nebr.) (ill) 
Chairmen of Barkley Doughton Vandenberg Woodruff 
Caucuses (Ky.) (N.C.) (Mich.) (Mich.) 
Steering Committee Barkley Crosser No Hope 
Chairmen (Ky.) (Ohio) committee  (Kans.) 
Chairmen of Com- (Steering Com- Doughton White Martin 
mittee on Com- mittee Serves in (N.C.) (Me.) (Mass.) 


mittees 


this capacity.) 





3 See this Review, Vol. 38, p. 302 (Apr., 1944). The party division at the be- 
ginning of the Seventy-eighth Congress was as follows: in the Senate, 57 Dem., 38 
Rep., 1 other; in the House, 243 Dem., 190 Rep., 2 others. 

4 See Oficial List of Members of House of Representatives, Oct. 29, 1945, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, pp. 12-13, 15. i i 

ë The four changes in standing committee chairmanships in the Senate were: 
Murray to the chairmanship of Education and Labor; Stewart, Interoceanic 
Canals; Thomas (Utah), Miltary Affairs; and Andrews, Public Buildings and 


Grounds, 


6 Truñan became President at the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt April 12, 
1945, at which time McKellar became the presiding officer of the Senate. 
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Senate and 12? of the House were changed at the beginning or during the 
session. 

The changes mentioned affected the continuity in the leadership of the 
two chambers very little. Moreover, the political officers in the House and 
the Senate around which the organizations of the two parties were built 
changed little from those of the preceding Congress, and were as shown 
in the table above. 

Procedure—General Aspects. The procedure in the House and the Senate 
was not unusual. As had been the case since World War II began, the 
session dragged out over an entire calendar year, from January 3 until 
December 21. The House adjourned for a short summer recess from July 
21 to September 5, while the Senate was out of session from August 1 
until September 5, having worked longer than the House in order to dis- 
pose of the United Nations Charter.® 

During the session, the activities of the two bodies were rather varied. 
Several joint sessions were held to receive returning war heroes. The House 
and Senate were in session 205 and 169 days, respectively, over a period 
of 353 calendar days. The proceedings printed out 12,722 pages of the 
Record as compared with 9,940 and 11,116 pages respectively of the second 
and first sessions of the Seventy-eighth Congress. Of the 12,722 pages, the 
House proceedings accounted for 6,760 and the Senate proceedings for 
5,960.° 

The following table of bills debated by the House and Senate for more 
than three pages each of the Congressional Record (from Jan. 3, 1941, to 
Dec. 31, 1945) is significant in estimating the actual legislative activity of 
the two bodies. ` 

These data show in part that the war crisis placed a restraint on the 
amount of debate the Senate and the House devoted to the various issues 


-1 The 12 changes in standing committee chairmanships in the House were: 
White to the chairmanship of Coinage, Weights and Measures; Bonner, Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress; Domengeaux, Elec- 
tions #1; Fisher, Elections #8; Rogers, Enrolled Bills; Jackson, Indian Affairs; 
Murdock, Irrigation and Reclamation; Fernandez, Memorials; Somers, Mines and 
Mining; Peterson, Territories; Wood (also Hart), Un-American Activities; and 
Engel, War Claims. 

8 H.Con. Res. 68, an unusual adjournment resolution, provided that the House 
adjourn from July 21 to Oct. 8; it gave the consent of the House to an adjournment 
of the Senate at any time “during the month of August or September,” 1945, until 
Oct. 8; and it authorized the President pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House or a combination of House and Senate officials to reassemble Congress 
for consideration of legislation if it were legislatively desirable. With the war out 
of the way, the day of convening was stepped up to September 5. 

5 Speeches and materials never delivered in the House, but incorporated in the 
“Record under the privilege of “leave to print,” involved some 6,244 pages of appendix, 
nearly half as many as the entire proceedings of both houses. 
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coming before them; the first session tabulated here accounts for Congres- 
sional activity before the war began and the last involves some proceed- 
ings after the war ended. Further, they disclose that of the 1,005 bills 
and resolutions passed by the Senate during this session, only 66 were 
controversial; the other 939 were passed with little or no discussion by a 


TABLE II 


BILLS DEBATED FOR THREE OR MORE PAGES OF RECORD 








77ih Congress 78th Congress 79th Congress 


Pages First Session Second Ses- First Session Second Ses- First Session 
Debated 1941 sion 1942 1943 sion 1944 1946 


House Senate House Senate House Senate House Senate House Senate 





3- 5 7 10 20 13 10 10 9 4 7 4 

5-10 20 14 26 16 16 13 12 15 30 15 
10- 15 24 9 10 5 24 11 12 4 15 13 
15- 20 9 7 13 2 7 5 10 3 7 2 
20- 25 15 7 5 5 3 5 10 1 12 5 
25- 30 9 5 6 5 8 3 2 2 8 3 
30- 35 8 2 3 1 3 2 4 0 10 3 
35- 40 3 2 4 0 5 0 1 2 1 1 
40- 45 1 2 3 1 1 1 1 1 6 0 
45- 50 3 1 1 0 1 1 5 1 3 2 
50- 60 2 0 5 4 5 5 5 1 4 4 
60- 70 1 1 1 2 4 1 3 2 5 3 
70- 80 5 1 0 1 3 1 4 1 1 1 
80- 90 0 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 0 2 
90-100 1 0 1 1 2 1 0 2 2 2 
100-125 3 1 0 3 4 6 3 2 -6 2 
125-150 1 1 2 Ls 2 0 0 1 1 2 
150-175 2 0 0 3 1 1 1 1 0 1 
175-200 1 1 1 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 
200-300 I 0 0 0 1 2 2 3 1 1 
300-400 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
400-500 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
500-600 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Totals 116 67 102 63 101 68 86 47 120 66 





voice vote or “without objection.” Of the 1,184 bills and resolutions passed 
by the House, only 120 involved any debate. The others were passed by a 
voice vote or under unanimous consent procedure. 

The measure debated at greatest length during the session was the bill 
providing for control of manpower (H.R. 1752), discussion of which took 
over ten days in the Senate and five in the House, involving over 386 
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pages of the Record. The extension of the trade agreements acts (H.R. 
3240) was the second longest debated measure, involving some 371 pages 
of the Record. 

Senate Procedure. The Senate procedure was much like that of the last 
several years, with the leadership for the majority practically unchanged. 
According to Senator George of Georgia, “the Honorable Alben W. 
Barkley, senior Senator from Kentucky, has served in the capacity of 
majority leader for a longer period of time than anyone else in the history 
of the Senate.... 7° On Barkley’s eighth anniversary as floor leader, 
the 28th of July, the Senate put business aside momentarily to congratu- 
late and commend Senator Barkley for his long and able service. Senator 
George said of him: “Mr. President, I wish to say that the distinguished 
majority leader has at all times maintained the dignity of his political 
party in this body, but he likewise has approached the discharge of all his 
duties, as the President of the United States says, without ‘semblance of 
partisanship or desire for party advantage whenever the welfare of our 
Nation required it.” Senator White, the minority leader, declared: “I 
have wondered many times how it was possible for him to master the 
intricacies of the many legislative subjects which come before the Senate; 
how he could discuss them with such force and such clarity as he has 
done... .” 

The Senate had more to say about committee jurisdiction than has been 
its normal practice; in fact, that body was engaged several days in a dis- 
cussion of to which committees particular bills should be referred: The | 
reference of scientific research and atomic bomb bills, the Missouri Valley 
Authority measure, and a bill to amend the Civil Aéronautics Act was 
contested and decided by majority action after much debate." Finally, 
in the case of the scientific research bills, hearings were held jointly be- 
fore subcommittees of the Senate Commerce Committee and the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, because bills of a like nature were pending before 
both groups. Many senators argued for the creation of new committees 


10 Congressional Record, 79th Cong., lst Sess., daily edition, p. 8329, July 28, 
1945 (hereafter cited as C.R., 79-1). 

1 See C.R., 79-1, pp. 2344 for March 16, p. 2044 for March 12, p. 9555 for 
October 4, and p. 9485 for October 3, 1945. 

2 Bill included S. 1248, S. 1285, and S. 1297. 

1s Note the following remarks by Senator Barkley during the discussion of 
reference of the atomic bomb bill: “That all depends. We cannot introduce a 
specific bill and have it referred to more than one committee Now and then the 
Senate has referred a bill to a particular committee, with an agreement that after 
that committee reports the bill it should then go to some other committee—a 
practice which, in my judgment, is a bad one, because it dissipates jurisdiction 
and authority. Frequently, bills which are introduced as a whole might, if intro- 
duced in separate parts, go to separate committees of the Senate. But the Chair 
and the Senate must decide the matter of the reference of a bill to a particular 
committee . . .” C.R., 79-1, pp. 9555, 9560. 
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to meet the new conditions, but the moves were all blocked, particularly 
at the insistence of Senator Barkley, and on the ground that the joint 
committee studying the organization of Congress had in mind curtailing 
the number of standing committees. 

The Missouri Valley Authority bill was referred in pursuance of Senate 
Resolution 97, adopted on March 12, 1945.“ This action required that the 
bill be referred to and reported by the Committees on Commerce, Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation, and Agriculture and Forestry, in the order listed, 
before the Senate would act on it; each committee was allowed sixty days 
in which to study the measure and make its report." 

The clôture rule was not invoked during the session, but on June 28, 
1945, a petition was filed to speed action on H. R. 3368, War Agencies 
Appropriation Bill. The Southern senators were contesting funds for the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee, as provided in the bill. The peti- 
tion was never called up, because a compromise was reached and the bill 
was passed two days later. ; 

As has been the case in the last several years, attendance in the Senate 
was poor, to the extent on several occasions of delaying the transaction 
of business. At one time, the Senate recessed from 1:15 p.m. until 2:30 
p.m. in order to get a quorum.” Several times the sergeant-at-arms was 
ordered by the Senate to round up a quorum. On one occasion this action 
took place at approximately midnight.!8 On April 10, Senator Barkley 
practically lectured the membership because of its irresponsibility. He 
said: 

“T do not know what has happened to the Senate of the United States. I regret to 
say what I am going to say, but it seems to me that it has reached an all-time peak 
in irresponsibility of attendance on the floor of the Senate. We can get but few 
Senators to come here while there is under consideration one of the most important 
matters that will be before the Senate in weeks, involving billions upon billions of 
dollars worth of property; and when the debate has been concluded Senators will 
come trooping in, asking somebody at the door what the Senate is voting on and 


how they should vote. It does not present a very encouraging picture of deliberation 
in the Senate of the United States,’ 


Attendance became so bad that the Senate leadership, as a remedy, pro- 
hibited committees meeting without approval while the Senate was in 
session. Senators had given committee attendance as an excuse for their 
absences. 


u C.R., 79-1, p. 2053. 

1s Under unanimous consent procedure, the Senate later authorized these com- 
mittees to ignore the time requirements. 

16 C.R., 79-1, pp. 7082-83. 

1! C.R., 79-1, p. 6568, June 4, 1945. 

18 C.R., 79-1, p. 7082, June 28, 1945. 

19 C.R., 79-1, p. 3289, Apr. 10, 1945. 
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Senator LaFollette called for the abolition of the practice of listing the 
names of senators on a quorum call as if they were present, although they 
did not answer on the particular call. He said: 

“The practice as it works now is that the desk is furnished a list from the Republican 

‘side and from the Democratic side of Senators who are known to be out of the 
city. Then thé roll is called. A few Senators appear. The names of a sufficient number 
are put on the roll to constitute a quorum, and then subsequently, no matter if it is 
4 hours later, the name of any Senator who puts in a visible appearance in the 
Chamber is placed on that roll. Today, there were 82 Senators present in the 
Chamber when the announcement was made that 49 were present ` or had re- 
sponded.”’29 


Under the leadership of Senator Barkley, the Senate refused to begin 
the practice of “extending the remarks of Senators in the Record,” with- 
out any part of them having been delivered.” 

In discussing the appointment of conferees on the Federal Airport Bill 

(S. 2), Senator Bailey, chairman of the Commerce Committee—the com- 
mittee which handled the bill—stated the practice of the Senate in nam- 
ing its conferees. He said as chairman of the Committee: 
“T filed with the President of the Senate just now a list of five names. Mineis not on 
the list, so I am not embarrassed. That is the custom which I have always followed 
in the Senate, and according to my recollection that is the universal custom. But 
let no Senator for one minute get the impression that I am insisting on any right to 
name conferees. They are named by the Chair, and I take it if the Chair does not 
satisfy the Senate, the Senate may name them.’ 


House Procedure. Approximately a thousand of the 1,184 measures 
passed by the House were disposed of under unanimous consent procedure. 
The others were called up under special rules, suspension of the rules, 
Calendar Wednesday, privileged business because of the nature of the 
bills (such as appropriation bills), and District of Columbia day. Sixty- 
four resolutions were adopted providing for the immediate consideration 
of legislative measures, the greatest number ever adopted during any one 
session of Congress.” Seventy-six resolutions providing for the immediate 
consideration of bills were reported to the House by the Rules Committee, 
but seven of them were laid on the table, three were still on the calendar 
at the close of the session, and two failed to pass when voted on.*4 


20 C.R., 79-1, p. 3302, Apr., 1945. Senator Ellender stated: “I cannot help but 
observe that we have fallen into the silly practice of permittng Senators to poke 
their heads through the door and answer ‘Present’ and be recorded as being present, 
when other Senators who are busily engaged in important committee hearings are 
shown to be absent.” 

. 2C.R., 79-1, pp. 5994-5, June 11, 1945. 

2C.R., 79-1, p. 1032, Oct. 22, 1945. 

3 See this Review, Vol. 37, p. 295, footnote 14, and subsequent articles review- 
ing the sessions of Congress. 

4 H, Res. 407, H. Res. 248. 
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An analysis of the 64 rules adopted and the two rejected shows that 48 
were open rules, merely providing for the immediate consideration of an 
equal number of bills, 11 waived points of order against the bills for whose 
immediate consideration they provided, five merely prohibited points of 
order against five appropriation bills,” and two provided for calling up 
two bills (legislative appropriation bill and the manpower control bill) 
from the Speaker’s table and sending them to conference. Two of the 
closed rules provided that the bills should be considered as having been 
read for amendments, and only authorized members of the committee in 
each instance could offer amendments. 

Of the 74 bills and resolutions?” for which rules were reported to the 
House, only 36 became public law; 22 passed the House, but died in the 
Senate; three failed of passage in the House and four others were left 
pending on the calendar without consideration; three were left in con- 
ference; one was reported out of conference but not cleared for the White 
House; two House concurrent resolutions were approved by both houses; 
one passed both houses but had not been sent to conference at the end 
of the session; and two bills were vetoed. 

These results definitely disclose that the Rules Committee is not used 
solely as a party organization to clear the way for consideration of legisla- 
tion sponsored by the majority party leadership; on the contrary, the 
leadership and Administration publicly disclosed their opposition to 
measures the committee cleared for House consideration. Thus, bills con- 
sidered under this procedure were rejected by the House itself, by the 
Senate, and by the Administration. 

The Rules Committee on different occasions made decisions, it seemed, 
to satisfy primarily a majority of its own membership. And it was com- 
monly agreed that the majority membership of the committee did not 
represent the Administration, or the country geographically.?8 

Representative Sabath, chairman of the committee, in presenting sev- 
eral of the rules, told the House that even he was opposed to them. To 

* The five bills are H.R. 2689, H.R. 3109, H.R. 3199, H.R. 3368, and H.R. 
3579. 

28 Fifty-eight specified a maximum time for general debate (to be divided equally 
between those favoring and those opposing it) of a particular bill (20 provided for 


one hour, 19 for two hours, 6 for three hours, 8 for four hours, 1 for eight hours, 
1 for one day, and 3 for two days). 

37 Seventy-six rules providing for the consideration of legislation were reported 
to the House, but only 74 bills were involved since four of the 76 were devoted to 
the disposition of only two bills. 

28 The California Democratic delegation, on January 8, 1945, asked for Western 
representation on the Rules Committee; it pointed out that the committee member- 
ship at the time included only one member from west of the Mississippi and no one 
at all from the vast area west of the Missouri River. See Washington News Service 
—ticker—Jan. 8, 1945. 
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illustrate, in ‘reporting the rule to provide for the consideration of the 
bill to repeal the War Labor Disputes Act, he stated: “Mr. Speaker, 
the resolution before us is not of my making. I have reported it and am 
calling it up for consideration only because I have been so directed by 
the Committee on Rules.’’9 

Representative Bulwinkle (Dem. of N.C.) accused the committee of 
over-stepping its authority in its disposition of the so-called George bill 
(S. 375). Its function, he said, was to expedite legislation approved by 
legislative committees, but in point of fact it had called witnesses and 
gone into the merits of a given bill, which it never has had a right to do.®° 
In furtherance of this point of view, the committee, in considering a rule 
for consideration of the FEPC Bill (H. R. 2232), urged the Labor Com- 
mittee to give further consideration to the merits of this measure, which 
it had already reported. Representative Randolph, chairman of the Labor 
subcommittee which handled the bill, agreed to call the subcommittee 
together to talk over the suggestions. Nothing further, however, was done 
either way.*! 

Calendar Wednesday procedure was used once during the session. Six 
committees were called, with only the Judiciary Committee answering; it 
called up two bills.” The suspension of rules procedure was used for the 
passage of six bills, on six different days;* and only three of them became 
law. The Discharge Rule was invoked only once, and then to discharge 
the Rules Committee from consideration of H. Res. 139, to bring the Poll 
Tax Bill (H. R. 7) to the floor for consideration. This bill passed the 
House, but was left pending in the Senate at the end of the session. 

As in the Senate, the attendance was generally bad. As a result of Re- 
publican victories in the House in the adoption of various amendments 
to the OPA price extension, Representative Ramspeck, Democratic whip, 
stated that the absence from the floor of about 78 Democrats who were 
in the city had accounted for the GOP success. “It is about time they 
woke up,” he said. “It is the responsibility of the Democratic party to 
legislate and, therefore, more important that Democrats be on the floor 
than Republicans.”* A somewhat similar situation obtained when the 
House was considering the War Agencies Appropriation Bill. An amend- 
ment which had been adopted in committee of the whole by a vote of 87 
to 69 was rejected in the House by a standing vote of 113 to 100.38 

2 C.R., 79-1, p. 12,004, Dec. 11, 1945. 

30 Washington News Service—ticker—Feb. 19, 1945. 

31 Washington News Service—ticker—Apr. 20, 1945. 

32 §, 340, insurance regulation; and H.R. 37, Amena Bankruptey Act as applied 
to railroads. 

33 H. Con. Res. 39, H.R. 2647, S. 938, H.R. 3118, H.R. 1654, and H. J. Res. 98. 


34 Washington News Service—ticker—June 22, 1945. 
% See Governmental Affairs for June 8 and June 11, 1945. 
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Speaker Rayburn took the floor on different occasions to support the 
Administration. He spoke in support of the manpower bill, which failed 
to become law, and for the reorganization of government agencies, which 
became law.* 

Many representatives rose to points of personal privilege because of 
comments by other members, and the like; and on several occasions dur- 
ing heated debate a few representatives almost came to blows. 

By a vote of 207 to 186, the Dies Committee (Committee on Un- 
American Activity) was made a standing committee. On the opening day 
of the session, when Representative Sabath moved that the House adopt 
the rules of the Seventy-eighth Congress as the rules of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, Representative Rankin (Dem.) of Mississippi caught the op- 
position off guard and moved that the rules of the House relative to stand- 
ing committees be amended to make the Dies Committee a standing com- 
mittee. 

During House consideration of the First Deficiency Appropriation Bill 
(H. R. 4805), the Appropriations Committee lost control and amendments 
greatly increasing the amount of appropriations were added.** 

Legislative Activity. A total of 658 laws were enacted, of which 293 were 
public and 365 private. The House passed 1,184 bills and resolutions, and 
the Senate 1,005.3 Sixty-two measures were sent to conference, of which 
49 were cleared for enactment and thirteen were left in conference at the 


æ See C.R. 79-1, p. 672, for Jan. 31, and p. 9599, for Oct. 4. 

37 C.R., 79-1, pp. 8-9, Jan. 3, 1945. 

38 In all, the House added $303,792,000 to the funds provided for in the bill over 
the sum recommended by the committee; as reported, the bill proposed funds to- 
taling $1,131,462,312. 

39 Hach house played a more important réle in legislative activity than the 
above figures show. Of the 1,184 measures passed by the House, 679 were House 
bills, 195 Senate bills, 36 House joint resolutions, 13 Senate joint resolutions, 29 
House concurrent resolutions, 11 Senate concurrent resolutions, and 221 simple 
House resolutions. In the last session of the Seventy-eighth Congress, only 953 
measures were passed. During the first session of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 5,995 
bills and resolutions were introduced in the House, of which 5,111 were House bills, 
296 House joint resolutions, 119 House concurrent resolutions, and 469 House reso- 
lutions. (In the last session of the Seventy-eighth Congress, 2,171 bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced in the House.) House committees made 1,470 reports. Of the 
1,005 measures passed by the Senate in the first session of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, 323 were Senate bills, 472 House bills, 20 Senate joint resolutions, 30 House 
joint resolutions, 18 Senate concurrent resolutions, 27 House concurrent resolutions, 
and 115 Senate resolutions. In the last session of the Seventy-eighth Congress, only 
931 measures were passed. During the first session of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
2,118 bills and resolutions were introduced in the Senate, of which 1,730 were 
Senate bilis, 129 Senate joint resolutions, 49 Senate concurrent resolutions, and 210 
Senate resolutions. (In the last session of the Seventy-eighth Congress, 825 bills 
and resolutions were introduced in the Senate.) Senate committees made 888 reports. 
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close of the session.4? Many measures, after having advanced one or more 
steps toward enactment, were left unfinished. : 

Appropriations. Congress enacted 21 appropriation bills involving a 
total of $70,237,289,173 of direct appropriations compared with 
$67 ,614,456,131 during the previous session. The budget estimates sub- 
mitted by the President totaled $71,487,838,186. The 21 bills involved 
contract authorizations totaling $1,514,169,418, and estimated reappro- 
priations of unexpended funds totaled about $17,000,000,000. All of these 
huge sums were not spent,. however. The President directed over 
$50,000,000,000 already appropriated held in reserve or reverted to the 
Treasury, and he ordered over $8,000,000,000 worth of contract authori- 
zations suspended.*! 

In pursuance of budget estimates, the House Committee on Rom 
ations reported H.R. 3146, Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill, in- 
volving $18,433,000, and the House debated it for one day, but because 
of dissensions developing within the membership, the bill was put aside 
and no further action was taken on it. This occurrence is rare in House 
procedure. Again, in the case of the War Agencies Appropriation Bill 
(H.R. 3368), the two bodies passed the measure in different forms, the 
House refusing any funds for the FEPC. The House leadership at first 
would not accept the Senate amendment. Instead, the bill was referred 
back to the House Appropriations Committee; the committee in return 
reported out a new War Agencies Appròpriation Bill (H.R. 3649), revised 
to eliminate funds for the FEPC. The House passed the bill-on July 5 
(five days after the end of the 1946 fiscal year) after most of the provisions 
had been stricken out on points of order, and further action on it was 
stayed. Suddenly the House leadership reached a compromise and agreed 
to accept the first War Agencies Appropriation Bill (H.R. 3368), including 
“compromised-funds” for the FEPC, clearing the bill for the President. 

Investigating Committees. The House and Senate ordered many investi- 
gations—a greater number than during the first session of the record- 
breaking Seventy-eighth Congress.” The nature and the power and juris- 


40 At the close of the last session of the Seventy-eighth Congress, five were left 
in conference; 64 were sent to conference in that session. 

“ Congress passed H.R. 4407, rescinding certain wartime appropriations and 
contract authorizations totaling $51,244,680,213. This bill never became law, the 
President having vetoed it because of a rider providing for the return of the em- 
ployment services to the states within 120 days. 

“See this Review, Vol. 38, p. 311; also Vol. 39, p. 332. The Seventy-eighth 
Congress spent a record-breaking $2,225,000 for an unprecedented number of special 
investigations; $2,234,500 was authorized. Only $700,000 of that amount was spent 
by the Senate, making the first time in history, according to Congressional disburs- 
ing officials, that the House spent more money for investigations than the Senate. 
(See Washington News Service—ticker—for Dec. 29, 1944.) 
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diction of the committees making them were defined by the authorizing 
resolution in each instance, as adopted respectively by the House and 
Senate. The investigations were actually conducted by special committees, 
standing committees, or subcommittees designated by standing commit- 
tees. The House adopted 27 resolutions® authorizing an equal number of 
investigations, of which only four were undertaken by “special comrait- 
tees’4; the other 23 were made by one of the House standing committees 
or a subcommittee thereof. The Senate voted for 23 investigations, of 
which nine% were by “special committees.” 

The twelve-man Joint Committee on Organization of Congress was con- 
tinued; it was very active, holding hearings and compiling data, but its 
final report had not been filed at the close of the session. The Joint 
Committee on Investigation of Pearl Harbor, while not created until Sep- 
tember 11, became very active in the latter part of the session.*® 


% The subjects of investigation were: National Defense, by Military Affairs 
Committee (H.Res. 20); National Defense, by Merchant. Marine and Fisheries 
(H. Res. 38); Physically Handicapped (H.Res. 45); Executive Agencies, by Appro- 
priations (H.Res. 50); Immigration and Naturalization Problems (H.Res. 52); 
Marketing, Transportation, and Distribution of Farm Products (H.Res. 54); Post- 
War Military Policy (H.Res. 55); Post-War Economic Policy and Planning (H.Res. 
60); Defense Housing Program (H.Res. 62); War Effects on Education in Colleges 
and Universities (H.Res. 63); Small Business (H.Res. 64); Civil Service System and 
Civilian Employment (H.Res. 66); Wild Life (H.Res. 75); Jurisdiction of Govern- 
ment Agencies (H. Res. 88); Grade Labeling (H.Res. 93); Public Lands (H.Res. 96); 
Insular Affairs (H.Res. 99); Conduct of two federal judges (H.Res. 138); National 
Defense, by Naval Affairs Committee (H.Res. 154); Petroleum (H.Res. 187); 
Veterans Administration (H.Res. 192); Food Shortages (H.Res. 195); Social Se- 
curity (H.Res. 204); Highways, Roads, Streets, and Bridges (H.Res. 255); Shore 
and Beach Erosion (H.Res. 256); Foreign Affairs (H.Res. 315); and Study of Com- 
merce outside the U.S. (H.Res. 323). 44 See H.Res. 64, 75, 88, and 195. 

45 The subjects of investigation were: Authority for Issuance of Executive Orders 
and Departmental Regulations (S.Res. 16); Public Lands (§.Res. 18); Silver Pur- 
chase Act (S.Res. 20); International Communications by Wire and Radio (S.Res. 
24); Small Business (S.Res. 28); Supply and Distribution of Hydroelectric Power 
(S.Res. 31); Postwar Economie Policy and Planning (S.Res. 33); Certain Activities 
of SEC and Post Office Department in Florida (S.Res. 35); Petroleum Resources 
(8.Res. 36); Wild Animal Life (S.Res. 43); Problems of War Mobilization (S.Res. 
46); Naval Establishment in Western Hemisphere (S.Res. 48); Investigation of 
War Program—commonly known as Truman Committee (S.Res. 55); Production, 
Transportation, and Marketing of Wool (S.Res. 58); Production, Transportation, 
and Use of Fuels West of Mississippi (S.Res. 60); Airplane Crashes (S.Res. 61); 
Health Personnel, Facilities, and Related Services (S.Res. 62); Japanese Treatment 
of Philippine Population (S.Res. 79); Sale of Nashville, Tenn., Newspaper (8.Res. 
87); Food and Allied Products (S.Res. 92); Economic Conditions of Philippine 
Islands (S.Res. 123); War Contracts (S.Res. 129); and Atomic Energy (S.Res. 179). 

48 See Senate Resolutions 20, 28, 33, 36, 43, 55, 58, 60, 179. 

4? George B. Galloway, chairman of the Committee on Congress of the APSA, 
was named staff director for this Committee. 485. Con, Res. 27. 
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The Senate as a Council. Nominations received by the Senate during 
the session totaled 11,056, of which 10,966 were confirmed, two rejected, 
11 withdrawn, and 77 left unconfirmed.*® This compares with 10,119 sub- 
mitted in the previous session. — 

While nearly all of the nominations were disposed of without opposition, 
a few were strenuously contested. Standing committees even adversely 
reported to the Senate three of the major nominations;*° but only one of 
these, the nomination of Aubrey W. Williams, to be REA administrator, 
was finally rejected.™ The test vote on this issue came when the Senate, 
by a vote of 52 to 33, temporarily put aside the proposed Mexican Water 
Treaty to begin consideration of the nomination, which was rejected by 
a coalition vote of 36 yeas to 52 nays. The nomination of Raymond §. 
McKeough to be a member of the Maritime Commission was fought on 
the ground that he was closely affiliated with the CIO-PAC, but after a 
heated debate he was confirmed on October 11, by a vote of 42 to 34. 

The nomination of Henry A. Wallace to be Secretary of Commerce 
would have been defeated, no doubt, had Congress not first enacted 8. 375, 
to divorce certain lending agencies (including RFC) from the Department 
of Commerce, making them independent. Opponents of Mr. Wallace tried 
to get a vote on the nomination before the bill was granted consideration, 
but the motion was lost by a coalition vote of 41 yeas to 43 nays.” The 
disposition of this bill and nomination took much time and discussion; 
and the entire Senate membership disclosed a strong interest in it. 

Other nominations given particular consideration in the Senate included 
that of Claude R. Wickard to be REA Administrator, Dean G. Acheson 
to be Undersecretary of State, and Robert E. Hannegan to be Postmaster 
General. : 

Contrary to its practice of the last several sessions, the Senate spent a 
significant amount of time on the consideration of treaties." In the face 


49 The two nominations rejected includtd that of Aubrey W. Williams, to be 
REA administrator. See Civilian Nominations, compiled by L. W. Bailey, executive 
clerk, for Secretary of the Senate, pp. 1-463. 

60 Henry A. Wallace, to be Secretary of Commerce, was adversely reported by 
the Commerce Committee by a vote of 6 to 11; Aubrey W. Williams, to be REA 
administrator, was adversely reported by the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry by a vote of 8 to 12; and Raymond S. McKeough, to be a member of the 
Maritime Commission, was adversely reported by the Commerce Committee by a 
vote of 7 to 10 (See Governmental Affairs for Jan. 31, Mar. 2, and Oct. 1, 1945). 

51 The nomination was debated on five different days, involving over 103 pages 
of the Record. 

52 C.R., 79-1, p. 707, Feb. 1, 1945. 

53 Two (oil agreement and water treaty with Mexico) were sent to the Senate in 
the second session of the Seventy-eighth Congress. Ten treaties (Executive A-J, 
inclusive) were sent to the Senate in the Seventy-ninth Congress, First Session, and 
made public. President Roosevelt submitted the Civil Aviation Treaty to the Senate 
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of little or no opposition, it debated the United Nations Charter for 220 
pages of the Record and finally approved the treaty by a vote of 89 to 2.5 
The Mexican Water Treaty, relating to the utilization of the waters of 
the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of the Rio Grande from Fort 
Quitman, Texas, to the Gulf of Mexico, was debated off and on for ten 
days, involving 187 pages of the Record, and was finally assented to by a 
vote of 76 to 10. A reservation by Senator Hawkes, to prohibit the treaty 
from interfering with existing state compacts, was rejected by a vote of 
23 to 63. 

On May 9, the House passed and sent to the Senate H.J. Res. 60, to 
amend the Constitution so as to provide for the ratification of treaties 
by a majority vote of the two houses instead of a two-thirds vote by the 
Senate. At the close of the First Session, no further action had been taken 
on the proposal. 

The Administration and Congress: During the session, Congress had the 
rare experience of dealing with two different presidents of the same party. 
The relations between Roosevelt and Congress remained much the same 
as in the previous session; the case of Mr. Truman was different. The first 
months of the Truman administration found Congress and the President 
in complete accord; for the remainder of the year, the decisions by Con- 
gress pointed to question and doubt as to continued good relationships be- 
tween the two arms of the government. 

The Administration’s legislative program was submitted to Congress 
first by President Roosevelt in his State of the Union and Budget mes- 
sages, and later by President Truman in his special message of September 
6, 1945, together with a series of others. 

The strained relations and breaks at no time were quite as pronounced 
as in the previous session, when Senator Barkley, floor leader of the 
Senate, repudiated President Roosevelt on the Senate floor because of 
disagreement over the tax bill. Individual senators were frequently out- 
spoken in criticism of Administrative action, but that is not quite like the 
top agent of the party announcing his “parting of ways.” 

Perhaps the most pronounced conflict between Congress and President 


on Mar. 12, 1945, following a heated meeting of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in which members demanded that air agreements be submitted as a treaty. 
The message accompanying the agreement read: “with a view to receiving the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate to ratification.” This unusual wording seemed to 
question whether the convention actually required ratification. (See Washington 
News Service—ticker—for Mar. 12, 1945.) 

54 Only Senators Langer and Shipstead voted in the negative (See Governmental 
Affairs, for July 30, 1945). 

56 The House Report warned that the two-thirds rule “has forced Chief Execu- 
tives” to resort to executive agreements in foreign pacts. “This is an unhealthy 
tendency,” the report continued. 
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Roosevelt came over the so-called “Work or Fight” bill (H.R. 1752), 
which passed both houses in different forms after much Administrative 
pressure in support thereof, but which was finally killed after a confer- , 
ence report had been filed on the two passed versions.®’ In keeping with 
the same general program, President Roosevelt asked that Congress ‘‘pro- 
vide for the induction of nurses into the armed forces.”®* A bill in pur- 
suance of the request was passed by the House and reported to the Senate 
by the Committee on Military Affairs, but then it died on the Senate 
calendar, without consideration. Mr. Roosevelt also urged Congress on 
two different occasions to enact peacetime universal military training. 

_In his messages to Congress in the early part of the session, President 
Roosevelt outlined a far-reaching program, but at the time of his death 
Congress had not enacted the recommendations; defeat of the first two 
mentioned issues had already become certain. Bills for universal military 
training are still pending in both houses without action. 

Most of the unfinished business urged upon Congress by President 
Roosevelt was inherited by Truman, , who not only accepted it en bloc but 
sent new messages to Congress making his support of it, as well as of 
additional legislation, a matter of public record.* 

Before the close of the session, in spite of the rough sailing between 
Truman and Congress in the later months of the year, much of the Ad- 
ministration’s program was written into law, such as extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act (with an additional 50 per cent increase or de- 
crease authorized), Bretton Woods Agreements, United Nations Charter, 
salary adjustment for federal employees, surplus property bill to set up 
a single administrator, reduction in taxes,” reorganization of government 
agencies, financial control over government corporations, the extension 


56 President Roosevelt recommended the legislation in his State of the Union 
message and various other subsequent communications, including personal letters 
to chairmen of the committees handling the bill. 

67 The House adopted the conference report by a vote of 167 to 160, but the 
Senate rejected it by a vote of 29 to 46, after several days of debate. The vote in the 
Senate showed 18 Democrats and 11 Republicans voting for the report and 21 
Democrats, 24 Republicans, and 1 Progressive voting against it. Under unanimous 
consent, the House then returned the whole issue to the House Military Affairs 
Committee, and no further action was taken on it (see Record for Apr. 28, 1945). 

58 In his State of the Union message, he told Congress that “the need is too 
pressing to await the outcome of further efforts at recruiting.” 

59 See action on H.R. 2277. 

80 See State of Union message. 

& For details of recommendations by President Truman, see his messages to 
Congress dated Apr. 16, June 1, Sept. 6, Nov. 19, May 24, Dec. 3, and Oct. 3. 

82 The bill as enacted was not in keeping with all of the recommendations of the 
Treasury Department. 
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of the Price Control Act, and more liberal credit and benefits to veterans. 
On the other hand, Congress either rejected or failed to approve several 
major proposals, in spite of persistent urging on the part of the President, 
who on one occasion made an appeal by radio directly to the people, over 
the heads of the representatives and senators. Still pending for further 
Congressional action were: unemployment compensation,® full employ- 
ment,“ FEPC,® USES extension,® fact-finding boards,’ health and 
medical care, minimum wage increase,®* housing,’® presidential succes- 
sion,” liberalization of social security,’? St. Lawrence Waterway,” Mis- 
souri Valley Authority, universal military training,” and unification 
of armed forces.” 

The Administration was not unmindful of Congressional criticism when 
senators and representatives accused it of flaunting the will of Congress 
in administering the laws. The OPA was influenced on various occasions 
no doubt, under the suspense of what Congress might do to it if it ignored 
the wishes publicly expressed in the halls of Congress; the same was true 
in connection with the transportation of servicemen, the demobilization 
program of the Army, and other activities. 

“Lobbying” on the-part of the Administration to get bills enacted, de- 
feated, or modified was not uncommon, to say the least. The situation 
became at one time so distasteful to the House leadership that Speaker 
Rayburn, in his press conference when the bill to reorganize government 
agencies (H.R. 4129) was under consideration, warned administrative of- 
ficials to stay away from Capitol Hill, and to stop lobbying to get their 
respective agencies exempted from the reorganization bill. He told the 
reporters that he knew who the offenders were, and that if they did not 
desist he would call names. 

During the session, Presidents Roosevelt and Truman vetoed 27 bills;”? 
no bill became law over a veto. The House made an attempt to override 
Mr. Truman’s veto of the bill to defer registrants engaged in agriculture 
from induction under the Selective Service Act, but it failed by a vote of 
185 to 177.78 One private bill (H.R. 1975) was allowed to become law 
without presidential approval. Four of the vetoes were of the pocket 
variety. 


8 S, 1274. “ S. 380. 8 5. 101 and H.R. 2232. 

6 H.R. 4437. 67 S. 1661 and H.R. 4908. 

68 S, 1606 and H.R. 4730. 6 S. 1349, ete. > 70 S, 1592. 

n H.R. 3587. 2 S. 1050 and H.R. 3293. "3 S. J. Res. 104. 
” S. 555. t H.R. 515, S. 188, and S. 1473. 7 S. 84. 


11 Most of the bills vetoed were private. 
78 C.R., 79-1, pp. 4223-4233. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN NEW YORK CITY 


HUGH A. BONE 
Queens College 


Though declining to run for a fourth term in 1945, Mayor Fiorello H. 
La Guardia boasted: “Listen, I could run on a laundry ticket and be 
elected!’ At one time or another during his political career, the Mayor 
had run under nine different party labels—under as many as four in a 
single election. To the outsider and the New Yorker alike, this multiplic- 
ity of candidacies and parties in New York City is highly confusing. The 
multi-party system is due to many factors, especially the election laws, 
the size and complexion of the population, the existence of an active in- 
dependent movement, and the recent political activity of and schisms 
within organized labor. 

I 


Of foremost importance in contributing to the bewildering political set- 
up is the state election law, which places local control of the party in the 
county committee.! New York City is composed of five counties or bor- 
oughs,? without any formal city-wide party organization. Consequently, 
there are five autonomous and unrelated centers of control within a mu- 
nicipal party. Intra-party and inter-borough rivalry under these circum- 
stances is not surprising.’ 

The election law requires that the county committee be composed of 
at least two representatives elected in the primaries from each election 
district in the county. In Manhattan alone there are 976 election districts, 
‘ which means that this county’s committee must have a minimum of 1,952 
members.‘ The result of this situation is the ability to control from the top, 
with the parties potentially unresponsive to the will of the enrolled voters. 
There is often a complete absence of primary fights for city-wide offices; 


1 McKinney’s Consolidated Laws of New York, Election Law, Art. 2, sec. 12. 

2 The population of these boroughs in 1940 was: Bronx, 1,394,711; Brooklyn 
(Kings County), 2,698,285; Manhattan (New York County), 1,889,924; Queens, 
1,297,634; and Richmond, 174,441. 

3 Brooklyn, Bronx, and Queens leaders are jealous of interference by Tammany 
Hall (the New York County Democratic organization), following an old ery: “The 
Tiger must not cross the bridge.” However, there are frequent attempts, both ways, 
to “cross the bridge.” 

4The New York County Democratic Committee rules permit additional mem- 
bers over and above this minimum, so that there are many more than two thousand 
members on the committee. The rule provides that each election district shall be 
entitled to an additional member for every 20 votes cast in the district for the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor at the last general election; while the Republican rules 
allow one additional member for each 50 party votes in excess of 100. In Brooklyn, 
the Bronx, and Queens, the statutory minimum on the county committees is, re- 
spectively, 2,592, 1,700, and 1,602. 
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the nominees are generally named at a caucus of the leaders of the five 
organizations and “ratified” in the primaries. At the last Democratic 
County Committee meeting in New York, the two thousand members 
ratified unanimously, by a voice vote, all resolutions and personnel recom- 
mendations presented by Leader Edward V. Loughlin.’ The Tammany 
chairman also appoints all standing and special committees as well as 
the assistant treasurer. 

To complicate the situation, the rules for county organization differ 
from borough to borough, and few in the party have any clear conception 
of their own committee’s rules, let alone those of the other counties. For 
example, the New York County Republican rules provide for the choice 
of election district representatives on the primary ballot. In these primary 
contests for county committeemen, struggle between factions often occurs. 
After the primary, the successful leaders in the 16 assembly districts cast 
the vote for county chairman, “said vote to be numerically equivalent to 
the number of county committeemen elected in said assembly district.”® 
In the Democratic organization, the county chairman and leader are two 
different persons. The latter is the real leader and, by custom, is chosen 
by the 16 district leaders to represent them on the executive committee. 
A Tammany leader’s power and tenure, therefore, rest upon the support 
of assembly district leaders.’ In Brooklyn, however, the regulations permit 
the Democratic County Committee to elect its chairman “in a manner 
directed by the committee.” A city-wide committee of manageable pro- 
portions and uniform county committee practices in the choice of leaders 
and executive committees would help to simplify the organizational as- 
pects of party government in New York City. 

A characteristic feature of the party organizations is the political clubs, 


5 New York Times, Aug. 9, 1945. 

8 The vote may be challenged by one-fifth of all the members of the assembly 
district delegation; and thereupon the secretary calls for the vote of each committee- 
man. Thomas J. Curran’s leadership has gone unchallenged for a number of years 
in New York county. The other Republican leaders are: John R. Crews, Brooklyn; 
Warren B. Ashmead, Queens; John J. Knewitz, Bronx; and Edward Ruppell, 
Richmond. 

7 The insurgents in the 1945 primary contest had the “across the river” indirect 
support of Edward J. Flynn, Bronx leader, but were badly defeated. As a result, 
Tammany is now under the complete control of Leader Loughlin, Secretary Bert 
Stand, and the chairman of the Elections Committee, Clarence H. Neal, Jr. 
Frank V. Kelly and Jeremiah Sullivan are the Brooklyn and Richmond leaders, 
respectively. The landslide victory of Mayor William O’ Dwyer in 1945 strengthened 
the position of the Queens Democratic leader, Congressman James A. Roe. See 
Long Island Star-Journal, Nov. 7, 1945. On Tammany Hall bosses and machines, 
see M. R. Werner, Tammany Hall (Garden City, New York, 1928); W. B. and 
J. B. Northrup, The Insolence of Office (New York, 1932); and John Dewey, New 
‘York and the Seabury Investigation (New York, 1933). 
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which Professor. Peel calls the “ganglia of politics.’ Time permitting, 
resourceful assembly district leaders weld these clubs into powerful vote- 
getting and service institutions. 

The election laws allowing multiple nominations also add to the con- 
fusion of the political picture.* Throughout the entire state, it has become 
fairly common for persons to seek nomination and run for office under 
more than one party label. In the 1942 congressional elections, nominees 
in 31 out of the state’s 43 congressional districts ran under two or more 
party labels. This was increased in 1944, when double or triple designa- 
tions of a single candidate occurred in 41 out of 45 districts.!° In recent 
elections, the most common endorsements were Democratic-American 
Labor and Republican-Liberal, though occasionally there were Republi- 
can-American Labor combinations. 

At times, a nominee has captured the primaries of all major parties. 
The outstanding illustration is that of Representative Vito Marcantonio, 
who, beginning in 1940, captured the nomination of the Republican, 
Democratic, and American Labor parties." Though professing not to be 
a member of the Communist party, his voting record in Congress shows 
faithful adherence to the “party line.” Marcantonio first ran for Congress 
in 1932 as a Republican and as a foe of Tammany. His consorting with 
the New Deal and Communists led Republicans to read him out of the 
party in 19386. The same year, he joined the American Labor party and 
was likewise shortly disowned by several state leaders. At this point he 
began to organize his own machine, keeping the support of many Repub- 
lican captains. He beat the machine candidate in the Republican primary 
in 1938, and at the same time captured 30 per cent of the votes in the 
Democratic primary. Since then he has received little opposition from 
Tammany, and has had the support of its secretary, Clarence H. Neal, 
Jr." Though admittedly exceptional, this practice is perplexing to voters 
who believe that party labels stand for differences in principle. 


8 Roy V. Peel, The Political Clubs of New York City (New York, 1935). An inti- 
mate glimpse of the social and political aspects of these clubs is also to be obtained 
from Alfred E. Smith, Up To Now; An Autobiography (New York, 1929). 

® Besides New York, only California, Maine, and Vermont permit unqualified 
“double filing.” Maryland and Massachusetts permit double filing for some offices. 
In the former state, candidates may seek several nominations, but are prohibited 
from running in the general election on more than one ticket. On the subject, see 
Robert W. Binkley, Jr., Double Filing in Primary Elections (Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, 1945). 

10 In 1942, there were 43 congressional districts, with two representatives elected 
- at large. In 1944, the state was reapportioned into 45 districts. 

1 Representative Adam C. Powell, of Harlem, duplicated this feat in his district 
in 1944, : l 

2 “One of Neal’s protegés, James Pemberton, a young Negro, has become the 
major-domo of Marcantonio’s machine. Pemberton, a Tammany district leader, is 
personally devoted to Marcantonio, and, since his clubhouse chores are few these 
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II 


In New York City’s population of seven and one-half million are found 
large racial, nationalistic, religious, and other minority groups, each po- 
tentially, if not actually, contributing to factionalism. Party leaders strive 
to attract these groups by putting forth “balanced” tickets in terms of 
religion and nationality. Many, if not most, office-seekers feel compelled 
to use all known techniques to solicit the aid of minorities, or to play off 
one minority against another. In the recent election, one campaigner 
referred to the head of his ticket as a “Jewish pocket edition of Al Smith.” 
In a primary contest for county judge, one candidate demanded that his 
nationality be given equality of representation in nomination. In a letter 
to registered voters, he said: “According to voting representation, the 
Italo-Americans should have received nominations for four assembly seats, 
two state senators, and one congressman, but we got nothing! ... This 
year the nomination for county judge was promised to an ‘Italian- 
American,’ but when the time came, the ‘Party’ gave it to an Irish- 
American.” : 

In forging a party machine of his own, Vito Marcantonio evolved a 
formula for capturing the minorities of his district. For a beginning, his 
name and the blessing of Mayor La Guardia impressed the Italians. “He 
ingratiated himself with the Puerto Ricans, who harbor no love for the 
Romans, by championing their nationalism, by flying to their island to 
defend some rebels beleaguered by the law, and by writing a bill to grant 
Puerto Rico immediate independence with staggering indemnities. .. . 
Negroes and Jews in his district were won by his spirited denunciation of 
Jim Crow and anti-semitism. On his staff of five or six secretaries, each 
race is represented,’’# 

Proportional representation, instituted in New York City in 1986 for 
the election of members of the city council, reflects the various political 
and ethnic groups. The present.council is nominally composed of fourteen 
Democrats, three Republicans, and two each from the ranks of the Com- 
munists, Laborites, and Liberals. The council includes members of the 
three religious faiths, a Negro, and representatives of several different 
nationalities, 

The strong civic consciousness and the voting independence prevailing 
in the city are often turned into political organization. Citizens’ groups 
are ever ready to back independent nominees, bolters, and third-party 
candidates in the interest of good government or for less laudable reasons. 
The Fusionist movement has put the Tammany machine to rout on more 





days, he spends nearly all of his time working for the Congressman. ... Through 
Pemberton, Marcantonio can always get his point of view across in Tammany 
executive meetings. Richard H. Rovere, “Vito Marcantonio: Machine Politician, 
New Style,” Harper’s Mag., Vol. 188, p. 397 (Apr., 1944). This article gives a very 
useful insight into practical politics in New York City. 18 Rovere, p. 394. 
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than one occasion, most recently in 1933. Mr. La Guardia was first elected 
on a Fusionist ticket in that year, and became the only reform mayor in 
the city’s history to be elected for three successive terms. This is a tribute 
not only to his showmanship and political astuteness, but also to the 
electorate’s recognition of the value of combination for political action.“ 
Out of this independence has grown two more or less permanent fusion 
groups. The City Fusion party was formed in 1933 and runs candidates 
under its own label.4® The Citizens Non-Partisan Committee was created 
in 1936 to try to elect candidates friendly to proportional representation 
and to county reorganization. At times, the two groups have failed to 
agree on nominees and have placed their own choices on the ballot. 
The 1945 mayoralty contest affords an illustration of the blocs and 
combinations which fuse together at election time. The Democrats nomi- 
nated District Attorney William O’Dwyer for mayor, and were soon 
joined by the American Labor and American Veterans parties," the CIO 
and National Citizens’ Political Action Committee, and the Communist 
Political Association. The Republican, Liberal, and City Fusion party 
leaders, ‘in the interest of good government,” chose a Democrat, General 
Sessions Judge Jonah J. Goldstein. The Citizens Union and Citizens Non- 
Partisan Committee then announced their support of Judge Goldstein. 
At this juncture, Mayor La Guardia declared that both Goldstein and 
O’Dwyer were Tammany Democrats and had been named by the “‘bosses.”’ 
Both of the major parties, he charged, were “planning and scheming to 
form combinations against good government.”* Out of this dissent was 
created the “No Deal” party, which proceeded as an independent party 
to file a slate headed by Newbold Morris, a Republican and president of 
the City Council.!® The Socialist, Industrial Government, and Trotskyist 


u On Mayor La Guardia and New York City politics, see L. Limpus and B. Ley- 
son, This Man La Guardia (New York, 1938); John Rogers, ‘The Terrific Mr. 
La Guardia,” American Mercury, Vol. 58, pp. 149-156 (Feb., 1944); J. T. Salter 
(ed.), The American Politician (Chapel Hill, 1938), Chap. 1. 

15 A decade ago the City Fusion party was able to poll several hundred thousand 
votes, 

18 To become a recognized political party in New York State, a group must poll 
~ 50,000 votes for its candidate for governor. Only the Republican, Democratic, and 
American Labor parties are now qualified. Minor and municipal parties in New 
York City get on the ballot by means of nominating petitions; 7,500 signatures are 
required. 

4 The Board of Elections voided the nominating petition of the American Vet- 
erans party on the conceded fact that the election district addresses given for 
signers were wrong, being based upon the district numbers in foree in 1944 instead 
of the 1945 numbers. New York Times, Aug. 29, 1945. 

18 New York Times, Aug. 8, 1945. For details on the charge that Goldstein’s 
‘nomination was the result of a “deal,” see text by Hewees Morris, New York 
Times, Oct. 13, 1945. 

1 Mr. Morris polled over 400, 000 votes, the conan largest vote on any party 
line. This is illustrative of the independent voter strength and of a “personal” party. 
(See Table I.) 
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TABLE I 
NEW YORK CITY MAYORALTY ELECTIONS* 
1941 
Democrat Republican Amer. Labor City Fusion United City Socialist 
(O'Dwyer) (La Guardia) (La Guardia) (La Guardia} (La Guardia) (Hartman) 
. 1,054,175 668,455 435,256 63,308 19,282 22,647 
1945 
Democrat Republican Amer. Labor City Fusion Liberal Socialist No Deal 
(O'Dwyer) (Goldstein) (O’Dwyer) (Goldstein) (Goldstein) (Glass) (Morris) 
867,389 300,519 257,930 8,141 122,316 9,304 408,348 


* Because their vote was less than 2,000 each, the figures for the Industrial Government and Trotsky 
parties are omitted. 


workers found none of these candidates to their liking and proceeded to 
enter their own, Nine party labels, therefore, appeared on the ballot! 


bónd 

One of the most interesting and complicating aspects of New York’s 
political picture is labor’s entry into politics through the avenue of party 
organization. The American Labor party was created in 1936 out of trade 
unions, a group of Old Guard Socialists, and Labor’s Nonpartisan League, 
a Democratic auxiliary.2° Many supporters of President Roosevelt and 
Senator Wagner were dissatisfied with the flavor of Tammany Hall and 
the new party was used to attract voters who disliked to vote for the New 
Deal candidates under the Democratic label. In presidential years, Tam- 
many failed to work for President Roosevelt, and it was felt that an or- 
ganization was needed for the job. Mayor La Guardia also staunchly sup- 
ported the idea. Besides proving its independence of the Democratic 
party by endorsing La Guardia, the party elected five members each to 
the New York City Council and the State Assembly in 1937 and 1938. At 
its inception, the ALP was composed of 250 trade unions; the largest, and 
greatest, financial contributor was the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. All of the first state officers were union officials.” 

During American Labor’s decade as a state-wide party, it has at times 
endorsed Democrats and Republicans; on other occasions it has placed 
its own nominees in the race against the major parties. It joined the Re- 
publicans and the Fusionists in 1987 and in 1941 to reélect La Guardia 
and polled two-thirds as many votes for him as did the Republicans. It 
gave Governor Lehman the margin of victory over Thomas E. Dewey in 
1938 and duplicated the feat for President Roosevelt in 1940 and 1944. 
(See Table II.) It has been able to poll, with the exception of 1942, over 


2° For interesting details on the origin of the ALP, see Louis Waldman, Labor 
Lawyer (New York, 1944), and a pamphlet by James Oneal, The American Labor 
Party; An Interpretation (New York, 1987). 

a These were: chairman, Luigi Antonini, vice-president of the I.L.G.W.U.; 
secretary, Alex Rose, vice-president of the United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery 
Workers; treasurer, Andrew Armstrong, vice-president of the Printing Pressmen’s 
Union of the A. F, of L, 
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TABLE II 
NEW YORK STATE ELECTION STATISTICS 
I. Presidential 
1940 
Republican Democratic American Labor Socialist Prohibition 
(Willkie) (Roosevelt) (Roosevelt) (Thomas) (Babson) 
Upstate 1,779 ,854 1,185,426 100 ,409 8,556 1,933 
N.Y, City 1,247 ,624 1,849,074 317,009 12,394 1,317 
Total 3,027,478 2,834,500 417,418 18,950 3,250 
1944 
Republican Democratic American Labor Liberal Socialist Ind. Govt.* 
(Dewey) (Roosevelt) (Roosevelt) (Roosevelt) (Thomas)  (Teichert) 
Upstate 1,716,360 1,130,844 107 ,814 23,080 4,860 3,382 
N.Y. City 1,271,287 1,347,754 388,591 308,155 5,693 10,970 
Total 2,987 ,647 2,478,598 498,405 329,235 10,553 14,532 
II. Gubernatorial 
1938 
Republican Democratic Amer. Labor Ind. Prog. Socialist** Ind. Govt, ** 
(Dewey) (Lehman) (Lehman) (Dewey) (Thomas) (Orange) 
Upstate 1,625,359 844,046 79,230 14,892 ‘ 
N.Y. City 777,146 1,127,281 340,749 9,495 
Total 2,302,505 1,971,307 419,979 24,387 24,890 3,516 
1942 
Republican Democratic Amer. Labor Socialist**  Communist**® Ind. Govt.* 
(Dewey) (Bennett) (Alfange) (Cheney) (Amter) (Orange) 
Upstate 1,410,893 678,078 57,069 
N.Y. City 737 ,653 822,961 346,577 
Total 2,148,546 1,501,039 403 ,626 21,911 45,220 3,496 


* In New York, the Socialist Labor party uses the label Industrial Government, : 
** Breakdown of statistica between New York City and upstate unavailable. 


400,000 votes in state-wide elections; and though three-fourths of its 
voting strength has been limited to New York City, the party has enjoyed 
a pivotal position in state politics. 

Primary fights and quarrels over policy have beset the American Labor 
party from the beginning, many of these being due to the party’s attitude 
toward communism. The Communists lost their position as a legal party 
in 1988 because of insufficient enrollment. They then began to infiltrate . 
the ALP through the trade unions or as individuals. As isolationists, they 
tried to bring the ALP to their point of view and, in 1939, bitterly fought 
against a party resolution condemning the Nazi-Russian alliance. The 
right wing kept control of the state committee, but the left wing had 
come to dominate the New York County Committee. In 1940, the Com- 
munist faction rioted at the ALP convention in an effort to prevent the 
endorsement of President Roosevelt. Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers, exerted enough pressure to keep 
the ALP in line behind the President. 
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In the 1941 mayoralty campaign, the left-wing was grooming Marcan- 
tonio to run against the “pro-war” La Guardia, who had ALP endorse- 
ment. The sudden outbreak of war between Germany and Russia caused 
the “party line” to switch, and the left-wing went all out for La Guardia, 
Roosevelt, lend-lease, and the defense program. In 1942, the ALP deserted 
the Demoeratic candidate for governor and ran its own nominee. A minor 
split occurred when Hillman supported the Democratic gubernatorial 
nominee, and the Communists put up their own ticket. The Democratic- 
ALP split resulted in the election of Thomas E. Dewey. 

In 1943, Hillman returned to the ALP, bringing with him the CIO 
Political Action Committee. The following year, on the suggestion of Earl 
Browder, the Communists dropped their party title to become the Com- 
munist Political Association. In an about-face of tactics, they came out 
for free enterprise and postwar reconstruction through the framework of 
the two-party system.” Hillman made an alliance with the Communists, 
who were eager to control the ALP, to launch an attack on the state 
leadership of the party.” Concisely, Hillman, supported by the CIO In- 
dustrial Union Council, “proposed to ‘root’ the party in the trade unions 
by welcoming the Communist unions en bloc and inviting their leaders 
into its councils.” He also proposed that voting strength of the various 
unions be determined by the size of their contributions. 

The right-wing, under Dubinsky, feared that this plan would close the 
door to sympathetic middle-class progressives, and insisted that only non- 
Communist groups and unions be admitted to the inner organization. 
President Roosevelt and Mayor La Guardia tried to get Hillman to sever 
his ties with the left-wing and to withdraw his opposition,” but their pleas 
were unavailing and the left-wing won decisively at the ensuing primary.” 

After a futile effort to heal the schism, the right-wing, at an organizing 
convention in May, launched a new party under the name Liberal, and 
proceeded to nominate Roosevelt and Wallace. Out of about 1,000 dele- 
gates, 300 came from affiliates of the A. F. of L. and CIO, the remainder from 
local political organizations and civic and fraternal societies. Dr. John LL. 


22 See New York Herald-Tribune, Jan. 10, 1944, and New York Times, Apr. 21, 
1944. For an account of the switch in tactics and the Communist effort to permeate 
trade unions and the PAC, see Barrington Moore, Jr., “The Communist Party 
of the U. 5. A.; An Analysis of a Social Movement,” in this Review, Vol. 39, pp. 
31-41 (Feb., 1945). 

33 At this time, Professor George Counts was state chairman and Alex Rose, 
secretary. 

a New York Times, Mar. 2, 1944. 

% Six hundred and twenty-five out of 750 seats in the state convention were 
won by the left-wing. Even before the 1944 primary, the party committees in four 
out of five counties in New York City were under left-wing control. 

3° New York Times, May 20 and 21, 1945. See also Platform and Declaration of 
the Liberal Party. 
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Childs, of Columbia University, was chosen as state chairman, and several 
former members of the ALP became officers. To stave off Communist 
infiltration, a special by-law (Sec.4) refused membership to any person 
“who advocates, supports, follows, adheres to, or espouses any totalitarian 
doctrines, philosophy, or activity, whether it be Fascist, Nazi, Communist, 
or known by any other name.” Though supporting the same national 
candidates in 1944, the Liberal party refused endorsement of local ALP 
nominees. The party polled 330,000 votes to 496,000 for the ALP (see 
Table II). Both parties received a substantially lower’, but creditable, 
vote in the 1945 mayoralty campaign, and each elected two city council- 
men. 

As it stands today, the difference between the Labor and Liberal parties 
is one of personalities, composition, and principles. The leading labor per- 
sonalities, respectively, are Sidney Hillman and David Dubinsky.?’ Both 
have opposed the Communists, but the mind-set of the two toward them 
is different. Dubinsky refuses to join in a united front with the Com- 
munists in an election, partly because such action might encourage them 
in his own union. Hillman has been able to tolerate the Communists and 
shows a willingness to combine with them in elections. As chairman of 
the CIO-PAC, Hillman is in the position of supporting its policy of work- 
ing with the Communists. Therefore, he has to take national affairs into 
consideration, while Dubinsky is mostly concerned with the New York 
state picture. In addition, there are numerous intangible factors difficult 
to define but no less real. One of these is the emotion among followers of 
each who have come to expect quarrels and differences between the two 
leaders. 

The Liberal party has appealed to many intellectuals, progressives, and 
white collar workers and professionals who dislike Republican and Demo- 
cratic machine polities.?8 Liberal business men of the two major parties 
have been generous contributors to the Liberal party—so much so that 
one of its least troublesome problems has been that of finance. 

These differences of approach and backing offer an interesting contrast 
in respect to electioneering. The Liberal party has expended much money 
on campaign literature, posters, radio shows, and other publicity, but has 


27 Hillman is state chairman of the ALP and Dubinsky is first vice-chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Liberal party, and both are heads of rival unions 
affiliated with the CIO and A. F. of L., respectively. Their relationship to the labor 
movement is useful in understanding the Labor-Liberal party cleavages. On this, 
see Waldman, Labor Lawyer, and Stolberg, Tailor’s Progress and The Story of the 
CIO (New York, 1938). 

28 Many prominent anti-Dewey Republican liberals and business men welcomed 
the opportunity in 1944 to vote for Roosevelt under the Liberal party label. 
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built a less effective grass-roots party organization.” It has expended more 
money on functional organization, such as business and women’s divisions, 
and less on club and district organizations. The Labor party, working 
with and learning from the PAC, has concentrated on old fashioned dis- 
trict organization, political clubs, and doorbell ringing. Its materials on 
platforms and programs are much less elaborate. 

The approach of the two new parties toward polities may be illustrated 
by the 1945 mayoralty election. Both decided to join common cause with 
a major party. Tammany leaders, hoping to attain power again in the city, 
early made a coalition with the American Labor party. In return for the 
latter’s support of its candidate for mayor, the Democratic machine en- 
dorsed several ALP nominees for city councilman, including the secretary 
of the Manhattan American Labor party, Eugene P. Connally. Similar 
alliances were worked out in a few upstate cities. In a few instances, 
Republican-ALP alliances, were made.3? The American Labor party broke 
away from the Fusionists in the 1945 mayoralty race because Governor 
Dewey supported the Republican nominee, and this break was believed 
to be a step toward defeating the Governor, who comes up for reélection 
in 1946.31 

The Liberal party, however, was less concerned with this view and 
wished to defeat what it considered “the unholy, opportunistic alliance 
between Tammany and the Communists,” regardless of Mr. Dewey. Lib- 
eral party spokesmen declared: “We have never had good government in 
New York City without the support of the Republican party. It is tor- 
tured logic which holds we must suffer corrupt Tammany government in 
New York City in order to have progressive government in our state and 
nation.’ 

The 1945 Democratic-ALP alliance brought a landslide victory in New 
York City (see Table I), but fared less well upstate, where the Democratic- 
ALP mayoralty candidates were beaten in Buffalo, Syracuse, and Bing- 
hamton. Curious as the alliance is, it will probably remain through the 
1946 elections, if not beyond. 


29 The Liberal party published a remarkable 69-page municipal program for 
New York City in 1945 entitled For Our City. (Obtainable from the party’s state 
headquarters, 160 W. 44th Street, New York City.) 

30 In spite of a stand taken by Republican county leaders against the practice, 
the Republican candidate for borough president of Richmond, Cornelius P. Hall, 
accepted the endorsement of the ALP. New York Times, July 4, 1945. 

& On the hostility of the ALP to Mr. Dewey, see New York Times, Sept. 4, 1945. 

82 Liberal Party News, Oct. 15, 1945. Leaders in the Liberal party also have not 
shared the intense dislike for Governor Dewey. Mr. Dubinsky has been grateful to 
the Governor because the latter has not restored home work, which at one time had 
been most troublesome to the 1.L.G.W.U. 
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A question facing the observer of New York politics is whether the 
Labor and Liberal parties will merge into a single political action group. 
One favoring factor is the negligible difference between the two over 
national policies. On foreign policy, the Liberal party has been more criti- 
cal of the “Big Three” agreements, concessions to the Soviet Union, and 
power politics. Yet the two are in essential agreement on international 
coöperation. 

In spite of this common ground, a rapprochement seems unlikely as long 
as the present leadership continues. The existence of two labor parties in 
New York is another manifestation of the schism which divides organized 
labor in America today. More than that, a deep cleavage has resulted 
from the two groups’ diverse attitudes and tactics toward the Communists. 
In this respect, there is some resemblance to the struggle between the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions and the newly projected World 
Trade Union Congress. The latter, sponsored by the CIO and Soviet trade 
unions, was seen by the IFTU as a fruitless and harmful attempt to bring 
together “irreconcilable totalitarian and democratic groupings” which 
“would subordinate the American labor movement. . . to the dictates of 
the will of those who themselves are not free to determine their destiny.” 
Some profess to see in the Labor-Liberal split a miniature of the world- 
wide struggle today between totalitarian socialism and democratic social- 
ism, a socialism of a ruling proletariat as compared to a socialism of a 
broader base. This interpretation seems unfair to the CIO unions now 
controlling the ALP, and whose loyalty to democratic processes is un- 
questioned. However, in June, 1945, the Communists dropped Earl 
Browder and proceeded to adopt a new militant Marxist program under 
the leadership of William Z. Foster.“ If the Communists do not revive 
their own party, they may try to capture the ALP and turn it into a party 
of totalitarian socialism; although it seems doubtful whether such a 
scheme could succeed. 

For the moment, these broader considerations are unlikely to govern 
the future of the two parties. President Truman and the New Deal and 
the relationship between Governor Dewey and the Republicans will be 
more important factors; for opportunism is still a basic policy of the new 
labor politics. Irrespective of unification, the American Labor and Liberal 
parties should continue to be a pivotal force in New York politics. - 


33 New York Times, May 11, 1945. For a useful statement on the position of the 
American Federation of Labor on this problem, see William Green, ‘‘The AFL and 
World Labor Unity,” International Postwar Problems, IL, 285-292 (July, 1945). The 
IFTU was dissolved on December 15, 1945. 

% This new line was inspired in large part by the suggestions of the French 
Communist leader, Jacques Duclos. On the changes in Communist tactics, see New 
York Times, June 5, July 26, 27, 28, and 29, 1945, and PM, July 23, 1945. 
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I 

The recent polemic in the pages of this Review between William F. 
Whyte and John Hallowell on the relations between politics and ethics 
raises a familiar and long-standing controversy. Whyte challenges polit- 
ical scientists in the spirit of “scientific detachment” from man’s aspira- 
tions and strivings, a point of view which attempts to equate the man 
who follows science as his vocation with science itself. Those aspirations 
and values which condition and influence the scientist’s work, but which 
are not properly a part of the scientific apparatus, are disposed of as a 
pastry cook treats that part of the pie dough which does not fit in the tin. 
Hallowell’s reply attacks the logical fallacies of Whyte’s argument and 
discusses some of the implications of this point of view. 

It is always justifiable to renew an old controversy if there have been 
new findings and insights which contribute to a clarification of the issues. 
The researches and discoveries of the social and psychological sciences 
during the past decades have thrown some new light on the relations be- 
tween rationality, science, and ethics. It is rather to bring these findings 
more sharply to bear upon the controversy than in any spirit of disagree- 
ment with the arguments of Hallowell that this article has been written. 

It may be well before proceeding to the main discussion to review 
briefly the “challenge” of Whyte, and the reply of Hallowell, in order 
that the progression of the polemic may be clear to the reader. Whyte’s 
arguments may be summarized in the following three points: (1) Too 
large a proportion of the energies of the political science profession is 
directed toward the relatively unimportant areas of legal and govern- 
mental institutions, and political philosophy. Contrariwise, too little 
energy is directed toward the study of “informal political processes.” 
(2) More direct contact with politics and politicians is necessary in order 
to describe the political process adequately. (8) Political scientists 
“... should leave ethics to the philosophers and concern themselves 
primarily with the description and analysis of political behavior.” 


* Two articles published in this Revizw a year or two ago stirred a considerable 
amount of discussion. The first was William F. Whyte, “A Challenge to Political 
Scientists” (Vol. 37, pp. 692-697, Aug., 1943). The second, by way of a reply, was 
John H. Hallowell, “Politics and Ethics” (Vol. 38, pp. 639-655, Aug., 1944). Pre- 
sented herewith are two new discussions of the issues involved, together with a fur- 
ther exchange of views between the original authors. Man. Eb. 
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We can agree with Whyte’s second point without much qualification. 
Political scientists can, no doubt, learn much from the social anthropolo- 
gist, and acquire more understanding of political processes through a 
‘greater stress on field research in practical politics. But with regard to his 
first point Whyte appears to be in error, largely because of an ambiguous 
definition of “politics.” There probably has been a disproportionate con- 
centration on legal and administrative problems in political science, but 
to view these areas as unimportant reflects a regrettable naiveté. One can 
hardly understand political processes without knowledge of the legal 
and institutional framework which political movements and pressures are 
intended to influence. Certainly political processes do not stop at the 
point where legal and formal political institutions begin. The political 
process in the narrow sense in-which Whyte uses the term is only a part 
of a larger process. The “struggle for power and prestige” which Whyte 
views as the essence of politics includes the struggle to influence legisla- 
tion, administration, and adjudication through which power and prestige 
and other values may be won. And much valuable work has been done, 
particularly in recent years, in demonstrating how various types of groups 
and organizations influence these formal governmental processes. 

But it is in his third point that Whyte opens himself to the sharpest 
criticism. He urges political scientists “ . . . to leave ethics to the philoso- 
phers and concern themselves primarily with the description and analysis 
of political behavior.” If all Whyte means here is that the value judgments 
of the political scientists should not be permitted to bias his research and 
analysis, then there can be no quarrel with him. But one gathers that he 
means more than this, although, unfortunately, this part of his argument 
is implicit. He appears to mean that the political scientist should have no 
ethical purpose animating his work. Thus in an era such as the present he 
should not be spending his time writing about democracy. Also in his 
studies of political organization he should not be concerned with eliminat- 
ing political corruption. Even the description of certain political phe- 
nomena as “corruption” Whyte views as a product of the “middle class 
prejudice” of the political scientist. The manner in which he develops 
this argument reveals the limitations of his point of view. He endeavors 
to demonstrate that corruption is neither “good” nor “bad,” since 
machine politics constitutes a channel of advancement for immigrant 
‘groups who are at a disadvantage in competition in business and the pro- 
fessions as compared with the more established elements of the popula- 
tion. Consequently, political corruption, though “bad” from the point of 
view of the “middle classes,” may be “good” from the point of view of 
the immigrant classes of the population. Had Whyte been less inhibited 
on the score of values and ethical judgments, he might have asked him- 
self whether corruption is really “good” for the immigrant classes. And 
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he might have discovered, as others have discovered before him, that 
while corruption might be good for those who profit from it, only the 
merest crumbs in the form of favors and pauperizing charity reach the 
immigrant masses. Thus he might have concluded that corruption is a 
totally inadequate way of bringing “power and prestige” to the urban 
immigrant masses as compared with an efficiently administered system 
of social legislation and an effectively functioning economy which would 
assure opportunity to the population as a whole. 

In general, Whyte’s position with regard to the relation between science 
and ethics is a product of that “scientificism’’ which has exercised an 
unfortunate influence upon the social sciences, particularly since the last 
war. Hallowell points out quite well that it is an evasion of the scientist’s 
responsibility as a man, even though it parades itself as the only genuine 
scientific manliness. This concern with detachment and the avoidance of 
all valuation should not be confused with the scientist’s honest concern 
for objectivity and the methods which are most likely to produce objec- 
tive results. This unwillingness to be emotionally moved by the conflicts 
and injustices which move the people whom science is supposed to serve 
is responsible for those great products of scientific virtuosity which im- 
press the reader or the listener as he might be momentarily impressed by 
a gifted pianist’s playing of a series of cadenzas. Cadenzas are not music. 
And great displays of methodological or dialectical skill are not science. 
If science is not to become this type of sterile virtuosity, it must be ani- 
mated by purpose and devoted to service. 


II 


Here we are only at the beginning of the problem, and since it is at this 
point that Whyte and Hallowell join argument, it might be well to sum- 
marize the latter’s remarks. The summary, of course, does not do justice 
to the original. He argues: (1) Scientists are continually making value 
judgments. Behind every work of science, for example, there is an act of 
choice which rests upon some kind of value determination. Scientists 
assume the existence of an order of nature, the laws of which can be 
derived by scientific inquiry and method; (2) The scientific trend repre- 
sented by Whyte assumes that men are essentially irrational. (Whyte has 
nowhere stated this explicitly. Hallowell endeavors to refute this by the 
argument that the scientist who advances this doctrine assumes that he 

' and his readers or listeners are capable of rationality.) 

Hallowell’s first argument does not in any essential way affect Whyte’s 
position. Whyte might admit that his choice of a problem, even his choice 
of science as a profession, involves choice or evaluation. He might also 
admit the metaphysical assumption that there is an order of nature. And 
still he could assert that the scientist should leave ethics and morals to 
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the philosophers and theologians and confine himself to the analysis of | 
political behavior. It is Hallowell’s second point which is the crucial one. 
For if, as Whyte may believe, human behavior is essentially irrational, 
then ethical judgments on the part of the scientist are irrelevant. If men 
are moved by internal and external forces over which they have no con- 
trol, then social movements and action are mere blind struggles to which 
neither the scientist nor the philosopher can make a rational or ethical 
contribution. But Whyte cannot maintain this and at the same time make 
any claim to rationality himself. His only way out of this dilemma would 
be to assert that only a small minority, an élite, is capable of rationality. 
And this position has, as a matter of fact, been urged by persons who have 
taken a position similar to that of Whyte. Science then comes to have 
meaning only to the scientist and the small group capable of understand- 
ing and utilizing it. It can be of use in enabling him to predict future de- 
velopments and thereby improve or protect his own position. If Whyte 
wishes to maintain this “élite” point of view, it is up to him to furnish 
proof. 

The question of man’s (and the scientist’s) capacity for rationality is 
the key to the entire argument. For if men are incapable of rationality, 
they are incapable of ethical behavior, since ethical action is a species of 
rational action. But neither of our writers has dealt with the question 
of rationality in.any detail. It is here that newer discoveries and insights 
have thrown light on an age-old controversy. 

In a limited sense, all men are capable of rationality if we understand 
by rationality the capacity to select means leading to desired ends. Any 
act of conscious choice of an effective means to an end is a rational act. 
The extent to which this mode of action is employed by individuals, and 
in different cultures, varies to a considerable degree. In some cultures, for 
example, traditional action plays a far greater rôle than in our own. In 
traditional action, not only the ends but the means as well are fixed by 
custom. But in our culture rational action plays an extremely important 
rôle. The very facts of social mobility attest to a multitude of conscious 
choices between means to various ends. And in private life the greater 
freedom of choice in marriage, in friendship, in housing, occupation, 
hobbies, and in a host of other relationships and activities reflects the in- 
creasing importance of this mode of action in our lives. So that it can 
hardly be argued in simple terms that men are essentially irrational. The 
truth of the matter would appear to be that men are both rational and 
irrational, and typically both at the same time. i 

The type of rationality which we have been discussing might be called 
“means rationality.” That is, conscious intelligent choice is limited to the 
action leading to the end or value, and only in a minor way affects the 
value itself. The value may be the product of “instinct” or “impulse.” - 
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Rationality may enter into the definition of the value. Typically, all of 
‘these and other factors enter into value determination. For example, the 
value of economic success is a product of tradition. One concentrates his 
energies toward money-making, because it is the “thing to do.” An in- 
dividual also endeavors to “make money” for the things and satisfactions 
money can buy. At the same time, one competes with others in “money- 
making” for the joy of emulation or competition, which some claim has 
an “instinctive” basis. 

However, when the element of rationality or conscious evaluation or 
choice significantly enters into the definition and determination of the 
values themselves, we are dealing with a different type of rationality. 
We might call it “‘means-end” rationality, or to use Karl Mannheim’s 
expression, “substantial rationality,’* or to use a more commonplace 
expression which has much the same meaning, “enlightened self-interest.” 
An illustration may serve to define this concept more effectively than 
a formal definition. We might take as examples the contemporary actions 
of farmers, laborers, and industrialists directed toward breaking the 
existing price ceilings for their products or services. Through their 
organizations, they may direct their energies in a formidably rational 
manner toward attempting to create that kind of public opinion, and that 
attitude among public officials, which will permit increases in the particu- 
lar wages or prices with which they are concerned. The members of the 
trade union or association may gain an immediate advantage by this 
means. But should their conduct become generalized, as it is likely to be 
if they are successful, the short-run advantage would be lost, and a new 
spiral in the inflationary process would be set in motion. It is only too 
true, of course, that the consequences of this type of conduct always in- 
volve more than those guilty of the responsible actions, and frequently do 
not immediately and directly affect the guilty at all. But in the long run 
retribution of a kind comes home to roost. For example, a serious inflation 
might be a contributing factor to a serious depression which would mean, 
in effect, unemployment for many laborers and bankruptcy for many 
farmers and business men. Even worse consequences may in the long run 
flow from these earlier and later irrational actions, for economic catas- 
trophe breeds movements of political dissatisfaction and desperation. 
These in turn might Jead to excessive nationalism in our foreign policy 
which might contribute to another world conflict. So that in a sense men 
who have sought their own short-run interests in what appeared to be 
“innocent” matters may in the long run bear a share in the responsibility 
for a renewal of the bloodshed and the costs of war. 


1 Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in the Age of Reconstruction (New York, 
1940), p; 51 ff. 
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What we are dealing with, then, when we speak of “substantial ration- 
ality,” or “enlightened self-interest,” is the use of intelligent choice in the 
determination of the ends of action as well as in the choice of means. It is, 
in effect, the capacity to anticipate consequences of action, and to employ 
the most adequate means in evaluating alternatives. And this leads us 
logically to our next problem. Under what conditions are men capable of 
using the most adequate means in evaluating alternative courses of action? 

The capacity for “substantial rationality’ rests upon a combination 
of internal and external conditions. From the point of view of individual 
psychology, there must be relative freedom from unconscious compulsion. 
It is to the credit of Freud and his followers that they demonstrated the 
rôle played by unconscious feelings in human conduct. Many students of 
psychological problems have long given up the Freudian theory that 
underlying all human conduct are the libidinal and the death instincts or 
any other combination of definite “basic instincts.” From this point of 
view, for which no satisfactory proof has ever been offered, all behavior 
is basically irrational or non-rational. Scientific curiosity and interest be- 
come “voyeurism,” scientific method “anal preoccupation,” and the like. 
All human values are translatable in these terms of the libidinal instinct, . 
or the instinct of destruction, or both in combination. There can be no 
question of freeing the intellect from the compulsion of these instincts. AH 
values are reduceable to these terms. These unproved hypotheses of Freud 
and some of his followers have exercised an unfortunate influence on the 
development of the social sciences. They have proved supports to the 
attitude of some social scientists that social conflicts are the products of 
the incurable irrationality of man, and that science can play no rôle in 
their constructive resolution. i 

More recent trends in psychology have discarded the biological bias 
and the instinct theory of Freud, but have retained the concept of the 
unconscious, and the therapeutic tools developed by psychoanalysis. As 
defined by such a psychoanalyst as Karen Horney,? the unconscious be- 
comes the nervous and emotional “set” acquired by persons through all 
the influences which have been brought to bear upon them, particularly 
in the formative period of childhood. Instead of reducing all the traits 
and tendencies inherent in the biology of man to two “instincts,” the 
assumption is made that man has a variety of biological potentialities, the 
ends of which are more or less independently valid, and not necessarily 
derivable from any “basic instincts.” Thus the desire of the individual 
to understand what goes on around him, to act in such a manner as to 
gain satisfactions of various kinds without impairing his safety, become 
independently valid ends of action, and not just sublimations of more 


2 Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York, 1937), and 
New Ways in Psychoanalysis (New York, 1939). 
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primitive trends. But as this later psychological tendency is careful to 
point out, this capacity for what we call rational behavior is only a 
potentiality. Its realization is dependent upon the emotional and nervous 
condition of the individual. For example, a person who has been rejected 
in early family life, whose formative years have been spent in a relatively 
hostile emotional atmosphere, and who has adjusted to this situation by 
developing into a resentful, withdrawn character, will hardly be capable 
of thoroughgoing rational behavior in adult life. For in every situation 
which he meets he will bring his hostile tendencies with him. The efforts 
which he may make toward friendship, love, occupational satisfaction 
and success, will be colored by his underlying negative, resentful feelings 
which will render all of these actions irrational and self-defeating. For, 
in the field of friendship, one cannot hate and distrust men and at the same 
time bring them to be fond of one’s self, however lonely and needy of 
response one may become. One can tie persons to one’s self by bonds of 
interest or fear; one can strike up a partnership of resentment with per- 
sons of similar tendency; but one cannot win that kind of non-instru- 
mental warmth and affection which all men seek, though many in a 
twisted and perverse manner. Should such a person seek to make a judg- 
ment of a public policy, his choice would be similarly irrational. He would 
necessarily assume hostility in others. His own feelings would become 
universal objective data, for an important part of the evidence of how 
others feel is how we ourselves feel. If such a person should happen to be 
an industrialist faced with a labor dispute, he would enter the controversy 
with conflicting ends. On the one hand, as the owner of his enterprise, he 
would be interested in having a satisfied and productive labor force. On 
the other hand, as a person motivated by unconscious hostility and resent- 
ment, he would be under compulsion to injure and dominate others. Need- 
less to say, under these circumstances an unsatisfactory irrational result 
would ensue. 

In other words, substantially rational behavior is dependent upon a 
clean and straight intellectual and emotional instrument. It must not be 
clogged with powerful feelings which are irrelevant to the objective action. 
There must be an “inner freedom to choose.” In positive terms, one must 
be open to evidence. One must have the capacity to select a policy or an 
end after having carefully explored the various alternatives and their 
possible consequences. Necessarily, one will make errors. We can be sure 
that men will never be able to predict consequences with absolute pre- 
cision. One can ever strive to perfect the rationality of one’s conduct. But 
rational perfection (which from one point of view is synonymous with 
ethical perfection) is like beauty—ever beckoning, but ever inaccessible. 

In general, the type of character which is capable of substantial ration- 
ality is the product of an emotional development in which compulsion has 
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played a minimal rôle. From a positive point of view, it is the product of 
a constructive fostering of intellectual potentialities which respects the 
integrity and peculiar qualities of the individual. But this accounts only 
for the subjective apparatus of rationality, and action involves an objec- 
tive context. A “proper upbringing” produces only a willingness and a 
capacity to weigh alternative courses of action. But the execution of a 
rational action is dependent upon knowledge and understanding of the 
context of the action. 

It was the achievement of Karl Marx that he demonstrated the im- 
portance of position in the social structure for the formation of judgments 
about social phenomena. But as Freud and his followers rode their bio- 
logical theory out of bounds, Marx and his followers were similarly ex- 
tremist with their sociological theory. Just as in the case of Freud the 
individual was defined as the helpless tool of his instincts, so in the case 
of Marx the individual was defined as the helpless victim of his class 
interest.’ Not only this, but the dominant class interest in a society biased 
the entire apparatus of communication and knowledge, so that a genuine 
social science (at least in a “class society”) was impossible. Although some 
students of social phenomena continue to operate on the assumptions of 
Marx, some of his constructive insights have been assimilated into the 
various disciplines. Social scientists now generally recognize that eco- 
nomic and other “interests” bias the judgment of men in general, sci- 
entists included. Similarly, many of them recognize that the content of 
communication is biased by the economic and other interests of those 
who control the various media. But it is quite a distance from the point 
of view which holds that economic interest determines judgments of social 
policy to the point of view which holds that these and other interests 
affect such judgments. ; 

We have therefore learned that the data concerning the objective con- 
text in which political and social action is fulfilled are biased. But it is 
difficult to see why persons, where certain conditions are met, cannot 
correct this bias. In the United States, for example, the means of com- 
munication are so numerous and varied in their ownership and direction 
that it is relatively simple to “correct” for what has been omitted or dis- 
torted in the dominant media of communication. It is true, for example, 
that trade unionists are at the mercy of the press and radio for up to the 
minute news of labor activity and problems. But any one-sided interpreta- 
tion can be overcome by direct communication in trade union meetings, 
or in the labor press. Similarly, bias in the special labor media of com- 
munication may be corrected in the non-labor media which reach the 
trade union as well as the general public. So that the constructive con- 


3 Cf. Charles E. Merriam, The Rôle of Politics in Social Change (New York, 
1936), p. 13 ff. 
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tribution of Marx and others who have dealt with these problems is the 
recognition of the difficulties of forming objective judgments in a situation 
in which various “interests” color, select, and distort the evidence which 
is required if the judgment is to be sound. There is sufficient evidence to 
prove that not only a “scientific élite,” but the rank and file of the popula- 
tion as well, can resist the pressures of propaganda in the dominant con- 
servatively controlled media of communication. As long as the media of 
communication are sufficiently competitive, rational judgment and action 
is possible, even though it is rendered more difficult of achievement in a 
situation of semi-monopolistic control of the more important media in 
some areas. 

Rational judgment and action become possible, then, (1) when the 
persons involved have an emotional clarity of purpose, and (2) when the 
correct data concerning the objective context in which the action is to 
take place are available. A third precondition which has not been stressed 
here is the factor of skill in the analysis and interpretation of data. Need- 
less to say, there may be clarity of purpose, and correct data, but if skill 
and experience in evaluating and organizing data are lacking, action may 
be irrational. One has only to discuss political issues with small children 
to realize the importance of experience and skill in reasoning and evaluat- 
ing information in the larger areas of social organization and policy. At 
the same time, discussion of political issues with small children may 
similarly illustrate the importance of emotional soundness and clarity, 
for though they may frequently come out with irrational answers, they 
sometimes ask disturbingly rational questions. But there is no point in 
the compass of so brief an article to attempting more than to refer to the 
problems of skill and method. To the extent that the above conditions 
are met, men are capable of that kind of rationality which involves not 
only the intelligent selection of means, but the intelligent evaluation and 
modification of ends as well. 

II 


In the contribution of Whyte, political science and ethics are treated as 
discreet disciplines, having no apparent relationship to one another. Al- 
though this is challenged by Hallowell, it will be useful to undertake a 
further elaboration. The relationship of science to ethics is not the same 
for all scientific disciplines. The physical‘ and biological sciences, although 
oriented toward the values of truth and usefulness, are ordinarily not as 
sciences concerned with problems of public policy. But for the social sci- 


4 This was written before Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The physical scientists these 
days are deeply involved in problems of public policy, but in a quite different sense 
from the social scientist. The physicist is not concerned with public policies as 
scientific data, but as factors affecting his freedom of research. He also views with 
a growing sense of urgency the effect of his findings on public policy. 
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ences, and particularly political science, public policy isa primary datum. 
For the struggles of groups and individuals for control over the instru- 
ments of public authority is not only a struggle for power among the 
leading competitors, but a struggle for public policy. Power, aside from 
its own satisfactions, is as means to the ends of public policy. The social 
and political scientist is as much concerned with the analysis of the 
consequences of different types of public policy as he is concerned with 
the means employed in the formulation of the policy. And in the analysis 
of the consequences of the policy it is certainly his job to judge whether 
a particular policy which has been justified as leading in some manner to 
the public good actually does so. In this connection, and in specific reply 
to Whyte, it should be pointed out that the philosopher lacks the knowl- 
edge and skill required to deal with these “ethical” problems, while the 
political scientist, if he is properly trained, has the necessary competence. 
Rather than leaving “ethics” to the philosophers (who are concerned with 
these problems only in a doctrinal-historical or logical sense), practical 
judgment of “good and evil” in the area of public policy is the special 
responsibility of the social scientist. 

There is no reason why a political scientist who has come to a conclusion 

. that a particular public policy may have dangerous consequences should 
not make himself articulate on the subject. And if his feelings are strong, 
there is no reason why he should not become a warm advocate. And there 
is no reason why warm advocacy and cool objectivity cannot commingle 
in the same lecture, article, or book. It is true that on the academic plat- 
form advocacy is not in place; but the analysis of the consequences of 
various courses of action is an essential function. 

Basically, the reason why the political scientist should be concerned 
with the consequences of public policy, and particularly with whether the 
consequences are “good or bad,” is that he is a man and partakes of the 
fate of men. The capacity for warm-hearted sympathy for the fate of 
individuals, or for groups of men, or for mankind in general, is in no way 
in conflict with the capacity for scientific objectivity. If his reactions are 
“healthy,” he will be concerned with just these problems which are the 
matters of social controversy. He will be concerned with the most rational 
(and therefore the most ethical) solutions of these problems. In the labora- 
tory or in the class-room, he will necessarily operate under the rules of 

‘academic freedom which involve a responsibility commensurate with the 
powers which being on a platform and having an academic status yield. 
But if he is capable of effective demagogy on the “hustings,” where dema- 
gogy and not science is in order, then let him speak with whatever elo- 
quence and feeling he can command for the cause which he considers to be 
good. 
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Even if the social scientist is unmoved by the events which move his 
contemporaries (and there are some of us who suffer from this kind of 
anaesthesia), he may not evade the service which is exacted from him in 
exchange for his privileges. If not feeling, then “expediency” will indicate 
that his work must be of some use to his community. It must be related 
to the community’s interests or needs. To be sure, some scientists devote 
their work to the service of particular “interests,” since this yields them 
the income and prestige with which they are most concerned. They may 
gain immediate satisfaction and advantage through this means, but by so 
violating their scientific integrity they bring discredit upon their profes- 
sion, themselves included. And even in the short run one who perverts 
his knowledge and skill for the service of a special interest forfeits his right 
to the highest satisfaction which the pursuit of science can offer—-the 
self-esteem and joy of craftsmanship and creation which only honest work 
may yield. 

If, then, publie policy is a primary datum of political science, by what 
means can that discipline contribute to the success of ‘‘good’’ policy, and 
the defeat of ‘‘bad’’?§ Science cannot create values; these grow out of the 
needs and aspirations of the people. It can, however, demonstrate how 
and to what extent alternative public policies contribute to the realiza- 
tion of public values and aspirations. It is a cliché to observe that all 
groups can agree upon ends if they are stated with sufficient generality. 
Controversy arises over the question as to which means are the most 
efficient in leading to these ends. And here the political scientist and his 
collaborators in the other social science disciplines can perform a useful 
function in judging the relative efficiency and applicability of means. 
The political scientist may also play a useful réle in evaluating the conse- 
quences of realizing one value or set of values for other values, and 
thereby make the consequences of particular political choices clear. It is 
only when those who exercise public power are capable of determining the 
efficiency of alternative means, and the compatibility of ends, that ra- 
tionality in publie policy formation becomes possible. The political sci- 
entist, by virtue of his training, is qualified to make a contribution toward 
rendering policy formation more rational—that is, genuinely meet the 
needs and aspirations of the public. In this sense, his function is an essen- 
tially ethical one. For it is his task to discover the pathway to “good” 
ends. And desiring and influencing so that the “right path” to the ‘‘good 
end” is taken, far from being in conflict with his duty as a scientist, is the 
very essence of his responsibility as a scientist and a man. 


5 Cf. Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Wissenschaftslehre (Tibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1922), particularly “Wissenschaft als Beruf.” 
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II. POLITICAL PROCESSES AND 
JUDGMENTS OF VALUE 


LEWIS A. DEXTER 
Bryn Mawr College 


The articles by Messrs. Whyte and Hallowell in this Review in August, 
1943, and August, 1944, are valuable, because they document a contro- 
versy which, though common enough among social scientists, is more often 
conducted orally than in writing. Analysis of their articles will, I believe, 
show that the controversy arises out of incompletely examined methodo- 
logical and ethical postulates, and that, if these postulates are clarified, 
the function of the political scientist may become more evident. 

A central point at issue is found in Whyte’s assertion that “political 
scientists should leave ethics to the philosophers and concern themselves 
primarily with the description and analysis of political behavior” (p. 697) 
and Hallowell’s rejoinder that the “amoral description of dirty politics... 
encourages in practice the kind of politics that may eventually destroy 
the very possibility of a scientific and objective study of politics, wholly 
aside from the injustice and misery such politics brings in its wake to all 
individuals, whether students of politics or not” (p. 654). 

Each of these propositions is, in its consequences, self-contradictory. 
Whyte justifies himself by maintaining that political scientists should 
devote themselves to the discovery of uniformities (p. 693). Note the 
word “should.” (With the exception of an occasional argument that 
science is an aesthetic enterprise, which is obviously not Whyte’s conten- 
tion nor that of those who agree with him), the defense of scientific en- 
deavor has usually been in terms of “should,” that is, has usually been, 
remotely or immediately, ethical. Whyte himself quotes the Nichomachean 
Ethics (p. 692) to the effect that political scientists should be prepared to 
teach the arts of political success as the painter teaches the arts of paint- 
ing. He says that “unquestioning acceptance of democratic ideology” 
handicaps political science research; and he adds that the political scien- 
tist must “recognize explicitly that he is dealing with a stratified society 
and discover some systematic way of dealing with politics’ (p. 695, 
italics mine). 

Right here is a contradiction. The successful practicing politician in the 
United States today must explicitly deny the inequality of political strata, 
even though he implicitly admits it; and thinkers like Hague, Langone, 
Plunkitt, or even Steffens, Salter, Kent, and Catlin are not systematic 
in the same sense as Hobbes, Lasswell, Locke, Machiavelli, and Merriam. 
In other words, Whyte is not really interested in teaching the arts of 
practical success, as such; he is concerned with systematic political 
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science, because he is interested in some form of scientific truth. 

On the other hand, the only way Hallowell could prove his contention 
that the “amoral description of dirty politics encourages in practice the 
kind of politics that may eventually destroy the very possibility of a 
scientific and objective study of politics’ (p. 654) is by making an 
empirical, amoral analysis. Suppose someone challenges his assertion! 
How can he defend himself convincingly? He must make an analysis of 
empirical facts. He will find himself constrained to report, not what he 
likes, but what, so far as he can tell, really did happen. In other words, he 
must eliminate ‘his own preferences from the description; and thus he 
will be amorally analyzing dirty politics. This is a variant of the old 
dilemma, “No one can refuse to be a philosopher, for, in giving his reasons 
for not philosophizing, he becomes a philosopher.” 

The foregoing paragraphs concentrate upon the weaker, rather than the 
stronger, portions of both articles, because it is where the analysis is in- 
complete that the differences of opinion are sharpest, and, for general 
political science methodology, most important. Actually, the contradic- 
tions would not have arisen if the authors had made explicit some points 
which they presumably recognize implicitly. Hallowell, for instance, pro- | 
tests against “limiting” political science to “a description of political 
techniques.” This bears directly upon the crucial issue. 

Judgments of value are relevant to the process of political analysis. But 
judgments of value should not be permitted to control reports or predic- 
tions. 

Now, what do these assertions mean for the practicing political scien- 
tist? First, in the selection of problems for investigation, he may take judg- 
ments of value into account. The nineteenth-century conception of the 
scientist as someone who simply went around looking for something inter- 
esting to discover, or as someone who knows intuitively what it is im- 
portant to find out, are both unrelated to the achievement of maximum 
public service by scientists. On the contrary, we have an obligation to 
ourselves and to the community to make clear why we study what we 
study. There are, incidentally, a considerable number of articles published 
each year in which it is difficult to ascertain what purpose the writer 
thought he was serving, if any. 

A hit-or-miss selection of problems is likely to lead us to tackle the 
trivial or insoluble; and unless we are able to explain why we are studying 
what we are studying, colleagues, superiors, and associates cannot judge 
whether funds and facilities should be allowed us or not. Indeed, the - 
notion that the selection of problems for research can be undertaken on 
a random basis is very similar to`the notion of that invisible hand which 
led entrepreneurs to serve the public best while following their private 
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interests.' In the economic field, the notion encouraged the slum and the 
plow that broke the plains; in intellectual spheres, its results have not been 
entirely satisfactory. 

The difficulty has been to get any widely acceptable criteria of worth- 
while effort. The notion that it is five minutes to twelve, so that we should 
not study navigation while the ship is going down, is not very helpful. 
It simply converts the political philosopher into a publicist. And concen- 
tration upon matters of immediate concern probably prevents the scien- 
tist from rendering his greatest service. Generalizations which are 
applicable to a variety of situations and have a high degree of reliability 
and validity are, presumably, more useful than the solution of an im- 
mediate engineering or mechanical problem. Lundberg has said: 


“There is a real danger that an overly-practical and short-sighted policy in this 
respect might dry up the very fountain-heads of scientific advance through a failure 
to support adequately more ‘esoteric’ researches into theoretical and mathematical 
questions, which have always been the conditions of progress in science. 

“In times of public excitement, especially, there are likely to be outeries from 
‘practical men,’ reformers, and even some poets, as proponents of ‘action’ against 
‘lecturing on navigation while the ship is going down.’ It is because some men went 
about their proper business ... that we know something about navigation today. 
The researches and the lectures survived and were found useful on other ships on 
which, however different from the ships that sank, men found life quite tolerable 
and navigation greatly improved.... 

“In short, we may resolve the controversy between contenders for ‘practical’ 
research and the ‘truth-for-truth’s’ sake contingent somewhat as follows: The 
‘intellectual’ is on sound ground when he stresses (a) the need of freedom in science 
to follow curiosities which have...a very remote and hypothetical relation to 
the problems that may be agitating the contemporary world, (b) the indirect signif- 
icance to ‘practical’ problems of such freedom. ... Scientists and other intellectuals 
are, on the other hand, on unsound and unrealistic ground if and when they contend 
for freedom to follow their curiosity or ‘truth for truth’s sake’ as an end in itself 
rather than as a means to ends in which the larger community has a stake... . ”? 


From this standpoint’, Whyte’s approach is ethically more defensible 
than Hallowell’s because Whyte is attempting to develop generalizations 
which will be useful, not only in the present crisis, but in the future. 
Unfortunately, however, Whyte, in common with a number of others who 
champion long-range scientific research; puts himself in the position of 
rejecting ethical considerations in the choice of problems for scientific 
investigation; whereas it would be more accurate to say that the “pure” 


1 For discussions of laissez-faire in the intellectual realm, see Robert Lynd, 
Knowledge for What (Princeton, 1937); David Riesman, Jr., “Civil Liberties in a 
Period of Transition,” Public Policy Yearbook (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), 32-98; and 
my ‘Civil Liberties in a Twentieth Century World,” in Z. Chafee, Jr., et al., Censor- 
ship in Time of Crisis (out of print), Civil Liberties Committee of Massachusetts, 
1941. ` 

? George A, Lundberg, Socjal Research (New York, 1942), pp. 32-33. 
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scientific approach involves a rather different and equally valid ethical 
emphasis, an emphasis which most men neglect, because of the desire to 
serve some immediate need.® 

In other words, the political scientist may be rendering the greatest 
possible service if he concentrates his attention upon the formulation of 
valid generalizations about political behavior, regardless of immediate 
crises. And generalizations about political behavior are valid precisely as 
and if they are part of an organized theory of human behavior. This may 
take the political scientist a long way from his base; he might find his 
field illuminated by the application of sociometric techniques to a street 
corner gang‘ or of higher mathematics to international relations.’ 

There is a second area where value Judgments are relevant to the an- 
alysis of polities. Whether values be regarded as prime movers or epi- 
phenomena in the intricate pattern of interhuman relations, they must, 
somehow, be taken into account. The scholar ordinarily asks himself 
the question: Shall I evaluate that which I study or shall I refrain from 
evaluating? 

The ordinary tendency is to answer these questions either yes or no. 
Logically, however, it is possible to answer: sometimes yes, sometimes no. 
Actually this is the most reasonable position. So long as the scholar is 
concerned with the determination of hypotheses, of facts, of probabilities, 
he must judge without reference to evaluation. When the proposition is so 
stated, there are few who would deny it; but many attempt to evade or 
circumvent its application. They want comfort. They want security. They 
want reassurance. These presumably desirable goals often interfere with 
accurate prediction and analysis. 

To give an obvious example: a man with a weak heart may perhaps be 
protected from knowledge of his condition. But his physician should never 
fool himself. He may find it necessary to advise the man as to precautions, 
to help him to divest himself of responsibilities. Professionally, also, the 
social scientist has an obligation to see what is as it is “no matter how... 
charged with punishment the scroll.” He may believe that war should not 
come; but he should not, like many of us in 1934, believe that war will 
not come. He may believe world government is essential; but he must, not 


3 Kenneth Burke has indicated the process by which the “pure” scientist need- 
lessly puts himself in the unstrategic position of opposing morality in Attitudes 
Towards History (New York, 1937), “Stealing Back and Forth of Symbols,” II, 
229-230. Sinclair Lewis, in Arrowsmith, Chaps. 21-25, shows his hero as unethical, 
because he permits himself to try to save lives rather than to develop a controlled 
experiment. 

4 L. S. Cottrell, Jr., and Ruth Gallagher, have summarized much relevant litera- 
ture, in Developments in Social Psychology, 1980-1940 (Beacon, New York). 

5 Lewis F. Richardson, “Generalized Foreign Politics,” British Journal of Psy- 
chology, Suppl. Monog. XXIII (Cambridge, Eng., 1939), 
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conceal from himself the difficulties of achieving it.* When writing in pro- 
fessional journals, such as this one, where the major concern is with the 
validity and reliability and generality of statements, there is no occasion 
for a scientist to stress his own preferences. In selecting and planning 
scientific research, the scientist has an obligation to suppress his own 
personal preferences if they conflict in any way with the most. valuable 
scientific approach: l 

An illustration may clarify my view here. Last year, I was made re- 
sponsible for the organization of a social science research center, with a 
projected appropriation of $360,000, at the University of Puerto Rico. 
Now, the major problems of Puerto Rico about which government officials 
and politically active citizens are concerned are two-—political status 
(independence versus dominion status versus colonialism versus state- 
hood) and economic development through industrialization and rational- 
ization. However, it became evident to me that most thinking and plan- 
ning on both these topics were guided by parallels derived from “‘Anglo- 
Saxon” and Northwestern European cultures. The underlying personality 
type of the Puerto Rican is such, his basic attitudes and values are of a 
sort, which make it difficult, if not impossible, to impose Yankee standards 
of industrial and marketing efficiency upon him. Accordingly, I felt that 
the greatest contribution which a university research center could make 
to the welfare of the island was to analyze the culture of Puerto Rico, 
preferably through the basic personality type method of analysis de- 
veloped by Kardiner, Linton, and Kluckhohn. The elaborate and am- 
bitious planning program will, I believe, fail in attaining its objectives, 
because it is not adapted to the authentic spirit of the Puerto Rican 
people: a cultural study of the sort I proposed might permit the organiza- 
tion of planning more effectively. 

The other problem on which I thought the research center should con- 
centrate was that of population. Puerto Rico is one of the most densely 
populated areas in the world, and its population is increasing at the rate 
of about two and one-half per cent a year. It seems that any economic 
approach which does not involve some method of handling this increase 
is based upon a very unsteady foundation. And, unless these economic 
questions can be solved, political independence or dominion status or 
statehood is of secondary importance. 

Nevertheless, the proposals which I submitted were criticized and ulti- 
mately rejected om precisely the grounds on which Hallowell bases his ar- 
gument. Puerto Rico is facing a crisis; now is the year of destiny; any re- 
search which does not help us directly in solving that crisis is irrelevant 
and immaterial. Finally, it was decided to concentrate on problems which 


6 See my “Implications of Supranational Federation,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 7, pp. 400-406 (1942). 
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are trivial (because the answers are already known) or irresoluble (be- 
cause we do not have the basic information which would make their 
resolution possible). In the long run, the concern with immediacy is going 
to mean that the people of Puerto Rico will receive less aid from their 
University than they have a right to expect.’ 

Whyte is correct in pointing out that good and evil are not useful cate- 
gories for purposes of analysis (p. 694); but it is an illegitimate extrapola- 
tion to assume that these categories are useless for all other purposes. In- 
deed, any political scientist who writes for the general public, or teaches 
freshmen, ought to make the distinction between judgments of value and 
judgments of fact as clear as he can. But he ought also to remember that 
to the citizen the ethical aspects of politics are more important than the 
techniques of political control or analysis and that, where attention is 
focused exclusively upon the latter, citizens tend to believe that the end 
of political science is organization and power. Hallowell’s conclusion that 
the citizenry itself will then adopt a completely amoral attitude is open 
to question; it is equally probable that they will reject all that the writer, 
or teacher, has to say. But, in either case, there is a failure of com- 
munication. 

In other words, when the political scientist in our society writes with 
reference to projected or current action, he will be understood as employ- 
ing the categories of good and evil. Indeed, at one level of any argument, 
these categories are necessarily present; for instance, when Whyte recom- 
mends that political scientists spend more time on “just plain politics” 
and less on classical political theory, he is saying that the former is rela- 
tively good and the latter relatively bad. 

Hallowell, however, improperly assumes that because these categories 
are present at one level of an argument, they are or should be present at 
all levels. The real issue is: What does one wish to recommend to whom 
as good when? Or what will prospective readers understand as a conse- 
quence of what one says? Or what, if anything, will they do as a conse- 
quence of what one says? These questions cannot be answered in general 
terms, but only by means of an analysis of particular propositions in 
particular situations.’ In some cases, for instance, it may be that “amoral 
analysis of dirty politics” is such as to lead to more dirty politics. In other 
situations, it may prepare people to relate ethical absolutes to the prac- 

T One reason why I failed may be worth noting. I allowed myself to be ma- 
neuvered into a position where I appeared (like Whyte) to be defending ‘‘pure,” 
that is esoteric, research for its own sake. Were I ever to encounter such a situation 


again, I would concentrate far more than I did on explaining what “basic” research 
is and why what I propose is basic. 
8 See Douglas Waples, Bernard Berelson, and Franklyn Bradshaw, What Reading 


Does to People (Chicago, 1940), which provides a framework for the analysis of such 
questions. 
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tical limitations of real life.” But the approach just indicated invalidates 
both Whyte’s sweeping objection to the expression of political preferences 
by political scientists and Hallowell’s sweeping defense of them. 

Whyte’s contention might be stated more modestly than he has formu- 
lated it: as a result of current political excitement, there is an undue 
neglect by political scientists of research directed towards the establish- 
ment of valid generalizations about political processes. Since in the long 
run, basic, theoretically oriented, research may be more significant than 
work stimulated by immediate crises, there is a moral obligation for polit- 
ical scientists to consider whether they ought not to undertake basic 
research, wherever such a possibility is open to them. 

_ Since the majority of political scientists have been forced or have chosen 

to sacrifice basic research to war and postwar needs, those scholars who 
can may take Whyte’s challenge to heart. And, since there are always 
immediate issues, whether of war or depression or elections or injustice 
or university administration, to draw us away from basic research, the 
challenge is a perennial one. No one of us can say, for certain, in advance, 
that he will continue basic research in preference to popular, hortatory 
writing, or administration, or politics itself; but he ought to be very clear 
that these other things are likely to exert considerable influence before he 
decides to spend his time on them. 

To sum up: (1) social scientists necessarily make judgments of value; 
(2) the fact that they make judgments of value does not prevent them 
from making dispassionate, relatively “amoral,” analyses of social prob- 
lems; (3) judgments of value may be divided into two major types: 
(a) judgments about the selection of problems for study, and (b) judg- 
ments about political action; and (4) speaking generally, in our society, 
scientists should wherever possible concern themselves with the develop- 
ment of basic theory, rather than concentrate on practical problems, 
without theoretical importance. (The ideal problem is, of course, one hav- 
ing both theoretical and practical importance.) This last position is not 
defended as an ethical imperative. Its justification lies rather in the fact 
that the majority of scholars work on immediate, concrete problems. 
Therefore the minority which actually have a choice should choose to 
cultivate the kind of research which will make it easier to solve practical 
problems tomorrow than it is today. 

* Maritain says that what a person with a rough idea of moral science may eon- ` 
sider “contrary to virtue and morality may sometimes be the authentically moral 
behavior of a just man engaged in the complexities of human life and of true ethics.” 
Quoted from his “End of Machiavellianism,” Review of Politics, Jan., 1942, p. 5, by 
Charles McCoy, in “The Place of Machiavelli in the History of Political Thought,” 
in this Review, Vol. 37, p. 634, note (1943). Also, on this point see my ‘Be Not 


the First” (a discussion of the theory of compromise), Journal of Liberal Religion, 
Vol. 6, pp. 27-87 (Autumn, 1944), 
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Finally (5) laymen, however, listening to or reading a discussion of any 
political problem, expect the scholar to give a definite answer. Accord- 
ingly, we should always, before lecturing or publication, ask ourselves 
three questions: What do I wish to recommend to whom when? What 
will my prospective audience understand as a consequence of what I in- 
tend to say? What, if anything, will they be stimulated to do as a conse- 
quence of what I say? No general answer can be given to these questions; 
sometimes the scholar will find that he must explain his own practical 
preferences, and, at others, he must make clear that he has no intention 
of expressing his own opinions; always, however, he must guard against 
two dangers, that of succumbing to the temptation to exert influence 
rather than to clarify, and that of seeming unconcerned about the actual 
problems of humanity. 


III. POLITICS AND ETHICS: A REPLY TO 
JOHN H. HALLOWELL 


WILLIAM F. WHYTE 
University of Chicago 


“Politics and Ethics,” in the August, 1944, issue of this journal, is 
presented by John H. Hallowell as an answer to “A Challenge to Political 
Scientists,” which appeared here in August, 1943. I am glad to discover 
that my article aroused some interest among political scientists. If, in 
attacking my position, Dr. Hallowell had indicated that he understood 
what that position is, I should be content to let the case rest. However, 
it seems to me that he has simply set up a straw man upon which to use 
his ammunition. 

In my article, I made these points: (1) political scientists should take 
an interest in politics; (2) they should study politics by becoming partic- 
ipant observers in political machines; and (8) they need to build up a 
conceptual scheme which permits them to analyze political behavior in 
terms of the social structure of our society. 

In his article, Dr. Hallowell makes these points: (1) Whyte is a posi- 
tivist; (2) positivists are against the use of conceptual schemes, without 
which data are meaningless; and (8) positivists would rule ethics out of 
the social sciences, and this is a bad thing. 

As we compare these six points, it becomes difficult to believe that Dr. 
Hallowell read the article which he claims to be attacking. In the first 
place, I was not concerned with discussing the philosophy of science. My 
article was addressed to research men. My aim was to outline the methods 
and general approach which, I think, will lead to the development of 
fruitful research in the field of politics. Dr. Hallowell does not say whether 
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the methods of field research I propose are good or bad. He simply i ig- 
nores them. Yet they are the heart of my article. 

I wish therefore to redirect attention toward the research procedure I 
advocated in “A Challenge to Political Scientists.” If there is to be any 
further discussion of that article, I hope it may revolve around those 
points and not get lost in the sterile field of social philosophy. 

I also directed attention toward the object of study (p. 695): “If 
organization is the important thing that all politicians say it is, then it 
requires detailed and systematic study. We should want to take a par- 
ticular organization and establish the relative positions of all its members 
within the hierarchy; we should want to observe the interactions of the 
members at the various levels so as to determine the functions of men at 
each level in the interactive system.” 

This does not mean, as Almond states, that I advocate studying only 
the informal relations of machine politics. It means that I advocate the 
study of human relations, whatever the political or governmental organ- 
ization. The approach I set forth may be applied to a study of the United 
States Senate, the President and his cabinet, the Departments of Labor, 
Commerce, and so on, or even to a study of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, in so far as the researcher can gain access to the necessary data. 
It is access to the data which provides the chief stumbling block for the 
study of these high level organizations; for a study of human relations 
in government should rely upon documents only in a very minor way. The 
` most important data would come from close association with the mem- 
bers of these organizations, from observing them in their jobs, and from 
interviewing them upon their experiences in their organizations. It would 
be exceedingly difficult for any social scientist to build up close enough 
ties with the President, members of the Senate, and others in such high 
positions to enable him to make a close, first-hand study of the processes 
of government. Therefore, it is advisable, for purely practical considera- 
tions, to concentrate attention upon political processes at the local level, 
where contacts are more readily made and where the political scientist 
can study the social organization of the community as well as the political 
structure itself. 

The social sciences have been handicapped by making a fetish of the 
study of written documents. Of course, the law as it stands on the books 
is a significant datum, and so is the collective bargaining contract signed 
by union and management; but in neither case will a reading of the docu- 
ments cast much light upon the social processes that gave rise to them or 
upon the way the law or contract works out in the behavior of the people 
to whom it is intended to apply. To understand the legislative or collec- 
tive bargaining process, we need to observe and interview the people in- 
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volved while the process is going on. For an understanding of human 
behavior, there is no substitute for interviewing and observation. 

Concerning research procedure, this is my main contention: political 
scientists should get out into the field to study human relations in politics 
and government through interviewing and observation. If this is correct, 
then why is it not being done to any significant extent? If it is not correct, 
then I should like to hear the opposition arguments on this point. 

Dr. Hallowell writes (p. 647): “ . . . it is only by fitting the data made 
available to him by his senses into some preformulated conceptual scheme 
that the individual is able to perceive facts at all. Actually, then, when the 
positivist insists that to be properly scientific we must confine ourselves 
to a description of ‘positive facts’ that can be observed without tran- 
scending our immediate sensory experience, he is insisting upon the 
impossible.” 

I have yet to meet a social scientist who holds the position which Dr. 
Hallowell is here attacking. If, instead of pinning a label on me, he had 
read my article carefully, it would have been obvious to him that I did 
not hold such a position. In fact, I criticized the writings of the few politi- 
cal scientists who have been interested in politics on the ground that they 
have not had very well developed conceptual schemes, and I went on to 
indicate certain requirements in the building of a useful conceptual 
scheme. However, the real test is not whether I advocate the use of a 
conceptual scheme, but whether I actually do use one in research. 

The conclusions set forth in my original article grew out of research 
experience, and I assumed that anyone who wanted to test the approach 
I use might have taken the trouble to look over some of the things I have 
published; for obviously the results obtained are the only real test of 
research methods. However, neither Hallowell nor Almond cared to pursue 
this matter. A large part of my book, Street Corner Society (University 
of Chicago Press), is devoted to an analysis of politics. If Dr. Hallowell is 
to make further comments upon my position, it would be well for him to 
read that book so that he will know what he is attacking. 

Other political scientists have found that the data in this book are 
organized in terms of a conceptual scheme. For example, the review by 
Harry M. Johnson in the Political Science Quarterly (Vol. 59, pp. 318-19) 
puts it in this way: “The abundant first-hand data are presented ... not 
as information but as evidence in support of generalization about the 
structure, functioning, and interrelationships of groups within the slum 
and about the relations of these groups with and to the community out- 
side the slum. Deviant behavior and even neurotic symptoms are ex- 
plained in terms of position in groups, group expectations, and conflicts 
of loyalty to different groups.” 
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Now, Dr. Hallowell may dislike the conceptual scheme of Street Corner 
Society, but, if he reads the book, he can hardly deny that I have one. 
The issue is not, conceptual scheme or no conceptual scheme. It is, what 
kind of conceptual scheme? 

I believe that the only useful sort of conceptual scheme in the social 
sciences is one made up of elements which are subject to first-hand ob- 
servation and/or experimentation. The ethical values of the researcher 
do not meet this requirement, and therefore have no place in the scheme. 

This does not mean, as Dr. Hallowell implies, that I have no scientific 
‘interest in what people believe in. I recognize, as he does, that the values 
held by people are an important dynamic factor in their behavior. I look 
upon the values of the people I study (discovered through interviewing 
and observation) as important research data. I feel that my own values 
have no place in my analysis of human behavior, and I try to disregard 
them as much as I possibly can. 

That is a vital distinction to make. I can write objectively and scien- 
tifically about the values of the people I study. If I interpret other people’s 
behavior in terms of my own values—the procedure followed by most 
political scientists—I am no longer a social scientist. 

Of course, as both Almond and Dexter point out, the choice of a problem 
for study involves a value judgment. I am well aware of this. It certainly 
is not a matter of indifference to me what problem I study. However, once 
the choice has been made, I undertake as rigorously as I can to eliminate 
my value judgments in the research operations and in writing up my 
results. 

By eliminating my value judgments, I do not mean that I simply go 
around calling ‘‘good” what other people consider “‘evil.’’ Almond has 
misinterpreted my position on this point. I am not concerned with arguing 
that political corruption is good for the people of the slums or that it 
would be better than a program of social legislation. It is just such value 
judgments that I am arguing against. 

I am suggesting that it is not the function of the scientist to judge 
between “good” and “evil” in his research operations. It is not up to 
him to say that political corruption is either good or bad. On the other 
hand, he should undertake to make objective studies of the processes of 
human relations that are involved in politics. It is not enough to take a 
quick look and shout “corruption,” as so many political scientists have 
been doing. There is a pattern to politics, and it is the function of the 
scientist to study that pattern. 

As for Hallowell’s contention that the ‘amoral description of dirty 
politics” serves to encourage the development of such polities, I regard 
such a statement as so ridiculous that it hardly deserves an answer. 
Mayor Hague, Ed Kelly, and their colleagues do not turn to the writings 
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of political scientists to learn how to handle their organizations. They 
learn the ropes from experience, and, even if the writings of political scien- 
tists were much improved in this respect, we could not expect ward poli- 
ticians to learn from the books. On the other hand, it is the respectable 
middle-class people who need to know how successful politicians operate, 
and it is just such knowledge that they do not find in the books. This does 
not mean that they have to learn to go around bribing people. There are 
certain uniformities to be observed in the successful handling of human 
relations, whether in ward politics or in other areas of activity. For ex- 
ample, I have interviewed a very successful politician who gained his 
position through establishing with Sunday school and church groups the 
same sort of human relations which the ward politicians build up with 
racketeers and street corner gangs. The groups of people involved were 
different, but the pattern of human relations was very much the same. 
However, if the student views politics through the blinders of “good” and 
“evil,’’ he will never see these uniformities, and he will never learn to be 
skilful in politics. He may have very high ideals, but what does that mat- 
ter if he does not have the skill to put them into practice? 

On this subject, I can speak with the authority of considerable experi- 
ence. I have seen a good many students improve their skills in handling 
human relations through following the approach I here advocate. They 
did not need preachments. They needed to learn to understand our society 
and to develop skills in handling human relations. 

Almond’s lengthy argument on emotion versus reason seems to me to 
require little comment. I agree that men typically govern their behavior 
by both reason and emotion. The weighting given each varies from per- 
son to person, but no one governs his behavior completely by reason, nor 
does any normal person govern his behavior completely by emotion. How- 
ever, it is worth while to emphasize the emotional elements in behavior, 
because the orthodox economic and political theories tend to assume a 
rational man. 

While I have been discussing the functions of political scientists as 
scientists, it may be well to comment upon the ethical values involved in 
such behavior. I do not take the art-for-art’s sake position with regard 
to science. I feel that the ultimate Justification of the social sciences rests 
with the practical values which arise through their study. Nor do I de- 
fend my work, as does Dexter, on the grounds that pure science, while of 
no immediate use, pays off somehow in the long run. 

As a member of the Committee on Human Relations in Industry at 
the University of Chicago, I am up to my neck in research and experi- 
mentation which have immediate practical results as well as long-run 
utility. For example, I am at present supervising research and experi- 
mentation in a moderately large business organization. A man trained in 
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our research has taken a position as personnel manager of this company, 
and is making an effort to try out in practice some of the ideas developed 
in this research. The new personnel manager is trying to build up better 
coöperation among the various levels of authority, from bottom to top, 
and also to establish more harmonious union-management relations. In 
this company we have also placed a trained research person who is re- 
sponsible only to the Committee on Human Relations in Industry. It is 
her job to follow very closely the efforts of the personnel manager and to 
keep a detailed record of the course of the experiment, based upon her 
observations and upon interviews with workers, supervisors, executives, 
and union officials. If the experiment is successful—if there are tangible | 
results in improved codperation—we shall know from this record every 
step in the process. And if it fails—as well it may—we shall know just 
how and why it failed. And then we shall be able to reformulate our ideas 
and begin again upon a sounder footing. 

As we test out our ideas in this manner, we are concerned both with 
immediate practical results and also with long-run goals. If we learn how 
to make human relations adjustments on a small seale here and now, we 
can also establish the uniformities of human behavior which will enable 
us to give ever wider applications to the knowledge we gain. A number of 
other projects of the Committee on Human Relations in Industry are 
proceeding along the same lines. 

Here it may seem that we are injecting values into our research; and 
that is true, with this important qualification. In our experiments, we 
assumed certain ends to be achieved. The ends are a matter of choice or 
value judgment. However, for the purposes of research they must be 
stated in such concrete form that, at the conclusion of the experiment, it 
will be possible to tell quite objectively whether or not they have been 
achieved. And, once the goal of the experiment has been set up, we 
rigorously exclude all value judgments from our research operations. 

Following this approach, it would be quite legitimate for the political 
scientist to set forth his ends, providing he could give them precise defi- 
nition, subject to operational tests. For example, suppose he wanted to 
test out ideas as to how the Catholic Church and the C.I.O. might be 
brought together in a particular campaign in a particular area.! Stating 
his problem in this way, he could readily determine in the course of the 
political campaign whether church and unions were working together or 
were fighting each other. However, if he states his ends in terms of “‘good 
government,” “social welfare,” or “the greatest good for the greatest 
number,” as political scientists generally do, then he will never be able 
to test out his ideas in practice. The meaning of such terms is a matter 


1 This strange phenomenon has actually occurred in the Back of the Yards area 
of Chicago. 
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of each man’s private definition. They cannot be tested operationally. 
They are therefore more suitable for sermons than for science. 

I do not object to sermons as such, but I believe that they are out of 
place in the political science class-room. They confuse the students and 
inhibit the learning process. Furthermore, they have little effect in in- 
fluencing the course of human affairs. Political scientists have been 
preaching for generations, and yet, with few exceptions, their impact upon 
political life has been negligible. Many realize this failing, yet they con- 
tinue to preach as if driven to it by a neurotic compulsion. They seem to 
feel that, so long as they announce to the world the nature of correct 
behavior, they have no further obligation. I believe that that is a narrow 
and degrading conception of the political scientist’s obligations to his 
fellow-men. 

I believe that the social sciences can and should be useful to our 
society,? I believe that the social scientist can be most useful if he confines 
his scholarly efforts entirely to observing and analyzing the functioning 
of the organizations of our society and to explaining these organizations 
to his students and to others who may read his writings or hear his lec- 
tures. I also believe that, as a citizen, he has the same rights and obliga- 
tions as other citizens, but that he should make special effort to keep his 
personal value judgments and advocacy of policy from intruding into his 
scientific research. In that way he will make his contribution to our democ- 
racy. If others interpret his failure to preach as meaning that he is un- 
concerned over the struggle between democracy and fascism, he need not 
have a guilty conscience, for he can see the results of his work put into 
action, whereas the academic moralist can enjoy only the pleasures of 
self-expression. 


IV. POLITICS AND ETHICS: A REJOINDER TO 
WILLIAM F. WHYTE 


JOHN H. HALLOWELL 
Duke University 


In his original article, Professor Whyte not only declared that “political 
scientists should take an interest in politics,” but insisted that ‘they 
should leave ethics to the philosophers and concern themselves primarily 
with the description and analysis of political behavior.” The first state- 
ment, if not presumptuous and gratuitous advice, is certainly innocuous, 
and I did, and do, not question what is obviously a truism. It is mih the 
second statement that I did, and do, take issue. 


2 For a detailed discussion of this point, see my article, “Can the Social Sciences 
be Useful?,” in the Spring, 1944, issue of The American Scholar. 
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One may choose not to discuss “the philosophy of science,” but if he 
is to contend that the methods of natural science are alone appropriate 
and adequate for the study of political phenomena, he has no choice but 
to defend the philosophical position implicit in his choice of research tech- 
niques. It is my contention that the description and analysis of political 
behavior necessarily involves metaphysical speculation and ethical evalua- 
tion.! Frequently this speculation and evaluation is implicit or subcon- 
scious. To make it explicit where it is implicit, to analyze its implications, 
consistency, and validity, has been the task of political science since Plato 
and Aristotle first sought rationally to understand the nature of man and 
of politics. A political science that long persisted in an obscurantist en- 
deavor to suppress an analysis of its implicit or subconscious presupposi- 
tions would ultimately destroy itself by destroying any vital meaning it 
might have for the human beings whose political behavior and institu- 
tions it seeks to understand. 

Now I confess that I do not understand what it means ‘‘to analyze polit- 
ical behavior in terms of the social structure of our society” if it does not 
mean to analyze political behavior in terms of what is good and bad for 
the human beings who compose our society. Professor Whyte is perturbed 
by the fact that I have not stated clearly enough for him whether I re- 
gard “the methods of field research” he proposes as “good or bad.” He 
sees clearly the necessity of distinguishing between good and bad methods 
of research and clearly thinks that his methods are good. But if the cate- 
gories of good and bad are essential to the choice of research techniques, 
are they not of equal validity in evaluating the fruits of research? Re- 
search, however dispassionate and detached in its methods, achieves 
meaning and can lay claim to truth only by transcending itself, only by 
relating itself to something of significance beyond its immediate concern. 
The natural sciences, for example, achieve meaning and lay claim to truth 
only by presupposing the existence of a kind of universe the existence of 
which they can never prove by the use of their own techniques.? Political 
science achieves meaning only by presupposing that the fruits of its re- 
search are of value to human beings who have a capacity to reason, to 
choose alternative modes of behavior, to differentiate good from bad, who 
have a destiny that transcends the demands of time and place. If we deny 


1 Detailed arguments in support of this position were presented in my original 
article on ‘‘Politics and Ethics,” in this Review, Aug., 1944, pp. 639-655. 

2 See A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (1925), especially Chap. 1. 
In part, Whitehead says (p. 27): ‘‘Faith in reason is the trust that the ultimate 
nature of things lies together in å harmony which excludes mere arbitrariness. It is 
the faith that at the base of things we shall not find mere arbitrary mystery. The 
faith in the order of nature which has made possible the growth of science is a par- 
ticular example of a deeper faith. This faith cannot be justified by any inductive 
generalization.” 
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these attributes of humanity, we deny at the same time any possibility of 
understanding its political behavior rationally, z.e. the possibility of politi- 
cal science. It would, indeed, simplify the task of political science if man 
were an automaton controlled by forces completely outside his own 
control—except that there would then be no political scientists to under- 
stand the mechanism. Science can explain a great deal, but it cannot ex- 
plain the scientist nor his passion for truth. 

“I look upon the values of the people I study [discovered through inter- 
viewing and observation], Whyte declares, “as important research data. 
I feel that my own values have no place in my analysis of human behavior, 
and I try to disregard them as much as I can.” (This statement, it should 
be noted, summarizes the position that is commonly recognized as 
positivistic.) Now human value judgments, I contend, are something more 
important and vital than “research data” (whatever that may mean). 
They are the forces that can create a better world in which to live or 
provide the dynamite to blow it apart. An engineer may calculate in a 
detached fashion the amount of dynamite necessary to destroy a dam, 
explaining where the charges may best be placed for the most effective 
result, but a political scientist who was indifferent to the fate of the human 
race would have to be less than human. 

Whyte cautions us against intruding our own value judgments because 
“the ethical values of the researcher” do not meet the scientific require- 
ment of “first-hand observation and/or experimentation.” Now the “‘re- 
searcher,” I assume, is not a delicately contrived recording machine, a 
horse, or a poached egg, but a human being.’ As a human being with the 
capacity to reason (he must be able to reason if he can aspire to under- 
stand political phenomena rationally), the “researcher” might conceivably 
use his reason to discover those things which are good and bad for him as 
a human being. He has ample opportunity for first-hand observation, if 
he is only slightly introspective, and he may acquire through reading the 
rational observations of others who have sought to understand what is 
good for man—a portion of what is commonly called wisdom. Having 
reached some conclusions through reason and experience as to what is 
good for him as a human being, the “researcher” might then, if he is dar- 
ing, further assume that he is not essentially unlike other human beings 
(an assumption he may verify by observation and communication) and 
conclude that what he has discovered through reason to be good for him 
as a human being is probably good for all human beings. 


3 Man lives, thinks, and acts in society. It violates common sense and is un- 
realistic to separate any one of these functions from the others. Only an intellectual 
contortionist could conceive of a man who thinks but does not live or act in society. 
An individual is not a part-time scientist, a part-time citizen, and a part-time man, 
but all of these things at one and the same time—in short, always a human being. 
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Now, of course, human nature being what it is, refractory and fallible, 
there is the possibility, if not probability, that his judgments will be 
warped by self-interest and limited by the fallibility to which all of us are 
prone. It is for that reason that we require the correction of our judgments 
that comes from submitting them to the judgment of other rational beings. 
But the fact that our judgments may be perverted by pride and only 
partially true is no argument for-not seeking the eternal good and the 
ultimate truth that eludes us all. The recognition of the partiality and per- 
version of our own portion of the truth is itself an acknowledgment of - 
a more ultimate truth in terms of which we recognize our own truth as 
partial. 

The only rational reason for seeking to understand political institutions 
and behavior is the possible human benefit that may be derived from such 
a study. If our interest in studying politics is unrelated to human welfare 
and to such concepts as justice and freedom, there is, of course, no reason 
why we should seek to describe political behavior in ethical terms. But if 
our interest in politics is motivated by an interest in human welfare, it 
becomes not only our right, but our responsibility, to detect corruption, 
to identify injustice and tyranny, to unmask sophistry, and to guide 
men along the paths most likely to’yield happiness and freedom. 

If we have no confidence in our own judgment, as that judgment has 
been nourished by reason, experience, and training, then we have no busi- 
ness in the political arena any more than the physician who doubts his 
ability to cure his patients or to alleviate their suffering should practice 
medicine. We do not accuse the physician who exhorts his patient to 
follow a regimen that will alleviate his physical suffering of ‘imposing his 
own judgment upon others or of being unscientific. Why should the politi- 
cal scientist who, in the tradition of political science since the days of 
Aristotle, dispenses moral and political prescriptions and judgments be 
any more suspect? Is the moral and political health of the community 
less desirable than the physical health of the individual? Both the phy- 
sician and the political scientist are willing to defend their judgments by 
reason, and both limit their advice to persuasion. What more can be de- 
manded? 

Whatever else political science may include, it starts with man. Man 
lives, not for the sake of existence alone, but that he may live well. It is 
characteristic of his nature that he is constantly seeking a justification 
for his existence and for his behavior. Man feels himself to be under the 
judgment of something beyond himself, a part of a reality that transcends 
his physical nature. For man is conscious not only of what he is, but of 
what he ought to be and may become. In ethics, he seeks rationally to - 
define and understand not only what he is but what he ought to be. In 
politics, he seeks, however frustrated he may be by some politicians who 
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think of politics as a game to be played for itself and the personal reward 
it yields, the implementation of that good in social life. To assist in the 
implementation of that good is, as I see it, the major function of political 
science. 

Now there is no reason at all why political scientists who have the op- 
portunity and the talent should not be “participant observers.’ But it is 
difficult to understand why such participation should be limited to politi- 
cal machines, why one should assume a priori that the political boss can 
teach us more than the statesman. Nor is it clear that the truth about 
polities can be obtained only by political participation. The politician is 
no more likely to be a repository of political wisdom than the accountant 
is likely to be an authority on mathematics, or the engineer a physicist. 
The fact that the physicist may never have built a bridge, or have the 
necessary skill to build a bridge if he wanted to, in no way invalidates 
the knowledge he has of the principles that must be followed if a bridge is 
to be built. 

Dionysius of Syracuse is remembered today, not because of any po- 
litical techniques he employed or political institutions he founded, but 
solely as the tyrant who unwisely shunned the political advice proffered 
him by Plato. The rise and fall of tyrants ever since has served only to 
accentuate the eternal wisdom of the political philosopher who under- 
stood the strength and weakness of tyranny better than did the tyrants 
themselves. That politicians of all nations and ages have at one time or 
another ignored the political principles that might make for a more happy 
and just society is condemnatory of themselves, not of the principles nor 
of the philosophers who formulated them. Mayor Hague, it is true, does 
not turn to political scientists for advice as to how to administer the affairs 
of Jersey City. Would Professor Whyte consider me impertinent if I sug- 
gested that the affairs of Jersey City might be greatly improved under 
the administration of a mayor who was willing to take such advice? As 
political scientists who are also instructors of youth, should we encourage 
our students to emulate the methods of Mayor Hague or, let us say, of 


4 As a matter of fact, although Professor Whyte seems unaware of it, the number 
of political scientists who have participated in political campaigns both as candi- 
dates and as observers is high. One political scientist became President of the United 
States. During the war years the number of political scientists called upon by the 
government for national service in positions of responsibility was particularly large, 
as any casual glance at the News and Notes section of this Revizw will testify. 
Perhaps it is true that they have not studied political conditions in the slums as 
much as Professor Whyte would like them to do, but in view of the responsible posi- 
tions they have held they can hardly be accused of avoiding either participation in 
politics or the observation of political institutions. Political scientists have not only 
had access to the data required for studying “high level organizations,” but many 
of them have themselves actually contributed to such “data.” 
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Hitler? Should we discourage them? A frank answer from Professor Whyte 
would soon clarify the implications of his position. 

Professor Whyte says that he believes that “the social sciences can and 
should be useful to our society.” So do all social scientists. The question 
is: Useful in what way and to what end? It is my contention that they 
can be most useful when they are deliberately, consciously, and rationally 
directed towards making men better human beings— when they seek to 
discover the principles that make for a free and just society and encourage 
men by the best means at their disposal to put those principles into prac- 
tice. If that involves hortatory appeals to the conscience of men, then 
what our society needs, now more than ever, are clearer and stronger 
appeals. I vigorously dissent from the view that “good government” is, 
as Whyte maintains, “a matter of each man’s private definition.” If it 
were so, there could be no government at all. 

The social sciences are not so much in need of new research techniques 
as of convictions based upon principles. If they have become sterile, as 
Professor Whyte believes, it is not because they are lacking in adequate 
research techniques, but because they are hesitant about affirming un- 
equivocally the principles upon which a free and just society can be based. 
A social science that is not committed to the search for freedom and jus- 
tice has already signed its own death warrant. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Compiled by the Managing Editor 


Professor Pendleton Herring, of Harvard University, has succeeded 
Professor Francis W. Coker, of Yale University, as representative of the 
American Political Science Association in the Social Science Research 
Council. The Association’s other two representatives are Professors 
Charles E. Merriam, of the University of Chicago, and Charles S. Hyne- 
man, personnel recruiting specialist, United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. 


Dr. John D. Millett is on terminal leave as a colonel in the Army of 
the United States and has returned to Columbia University as associate 
professor of public administration. 


Mr. Rexford G. Tugwell, governor of Puerto Rico, has been appointed 
professor of political science at the University of Chicago and director of 
the Institute of Planning. He will assume his duties on July 1. 


Professor Walter H. C. Laves, administrative consultant on inter- 
national affairs, U. S. Bureau of the Budget, served as adviser to the 
American delegation to the First United Nations Assembly in London, 
and since returning to Washington has been.giving a course on inter- 
national administration at the School of Advanced International Studies. 


On March 18-22, Professor Edward S. Corwin, of Princeton University, 
delivered five lectures on “Total War and the Constitution” on the Wil- 
liam W. Cook Foundation at the University of Michigan. 


Professor Charles M. Kneier has returned to his post at the University 
of Illinois. He has been awarded the Legion of Merit by the War Depart- 
ment for his work as head of the public administration section of the 
School of Military Government at Charlottesville, Virginia, where he 
served with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 


An address on “The British Commonwealth and Trusteeship” was 
given at the Royal Institute of International Affairs by Mr. H. Duncan 
Hall during a visit to London in connection with his work as director of 
the British official war history on the civilian side in North America. 
The address is being published in International Afairs. 


Professor Harlow J. Heneman has resigned his position at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in order to accept an appointment with the Bureau 
of the Budget in Washington. 
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Professor Charles E. Martin, of the University of Washington, was di- 
rector of the twenty-first session of the Institute of World Affairs at River- 
side, California, December 16-19, 1945. Mr. Kline R. Swygard, of the 
University of Washington, also participated. 


Miss Sarah G. Blanding, recently elected president of Vassar College, 
was, until she became director of the College of Home Economies at 
Cornell University in 1941, assistant, and later associate, professor of po- 
litical science at the University of Kentucky. 


After two years of service in the U. S. Signal Corps during the war, 
Dr. Frank H. Jonas, formerly assistant professor of government and citi- 
zenship at the University of New Mexico, has accepted an assistant pro- 
fessorship of political science at the Utah State Agricultural College. 


Dr. Jack T. Johnson, who has been on military leave, has returned to 
his duties as assistant professor at the University of Iowa. During the 
past two years, he served as a Russian interpreter and translator for the 
U. S. Navy. One of his tours of duty was with a portion of the Red Fleet. 


Professor Karl Loewenstein, on leave from Amherst College, is in Ger- 
many with the Legal Division of the U. S. Group of Control Council. A 
new book by him, entitled Political Reconstruction, has lately been pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 


Professor John W. Masland, Jr., of Stanford University, has joined the 
Commission on Political Matters at Tokyo, serving under General 
MacArthur as an advisory board. The commission, together with one on 
economics and one on natural resources, is expected to serve for a period 
of approximately nine months. 


Major Charles K. Horwitz, now on military leave from the Department 
of Welfare in New York City, where he has served as regional director 
and administrator since 1934, was recently awarded a “‘certificate of com- 
mendation” by the Commanding General of the Second Service Command 
for his contribution to the war mission in helping to organize and ad- 
minister Army Emergency Relief and Personal Affairs activities. Major 
Horwitz has been serving as executive officer of these activities in the 
Second Service Command, with headquarters at Governor’s Island, New 
York. 


Professor Benjamin F. Wright has resigned the chairmanship of the 
department of government at Harvard University in order to accept the 
chairmanship of the Standing Committee on General Education which 
has been created to put the Harvard Report, General Education in a Free 
Society, into effect. His successor as chairman of the department of gov- 
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ernment is Professor Merle Fainsod, formerly director for the Retail 
Trades and Services Division, OPA, and deputy director of the Civil Af- 
fairs Training Program at Harvard. 


Colonel Charles Fairman returned to Stanford University for the spring 
quarter after serving in the Judge Advocate General’s Division of the 
Army since May, 1942. Sent to Africa early in 1943 to be chief counsel of 
the Allied Military Government of occupied territory, he later moved 
into Italy and thence to Paris and Frankfurt. Here he was chief of the 
International Law Division of the office of the Theater Judge Advocate. 
In more recent months, he was associated with Mr. Justice Jackson in 
the compilation indictment of war criminals. Colonel Fairman has been 
granted the Legion of Merit for his services. 


After more than three years of government service in Washington and 
abroad, Dr. Gabriel A. Almond has returned to his teaching position at 
Brooklyn College, and has been granted a “demobilization award” by 
the Social Science Research Council to continue studies of German po- 
litical development which he began as head of the Foreign Information 
Section, Domestic Branch, OWI, and as Deputy Chief, Documentary 
Research and Analysis, Morale Division, United States Strategic Bomb- 
ing Survey. 


After three years of service in the Army and six months’ service as 
instructor in the Army University Center in Florence, Dr. Hugh E. Kelso, 
formerly of the department of history and government of Dennison Uni- 
versity, has accepted an assistant professorship of government in the 
School of Business Administration at the University of Miami in Coral 
Gables, Florida. 


Dr. Donald C. Stone, of the U. S. Bureau of the Budget, served as a 
member of the American delegation in the conference on UNESCO in 
London, as United States representative on the Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee of the Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations, as advisor to the United States delegation at the first session of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, and as United States repre- 
sentative on the Preparatory Commission of UNESCO. 


Dr. Joseph R. Starr, associate professor at the University of Minnesota, 
has resigned his position on the staff of the University. He received an 
honorable discharge from the U. S. Army at Marburg, Germany, on 
October 27, 1945, after serving for over two years in North Africa, France, 
and Germany, and has accepted a position as an historical officer with the 
Historical Division, Headquarters U. S. Forces, European Theater, with 
headquarters at Hochst near Frankfurt. 
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Dr. Paul K. Walp, formerly of the University of Tennessee and later 
secretary of the board of civil service examiners, U. S. Engineers Office, 
War Department, Manhattan District, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, has been 
appointed placement adviser for the maintenance division of the Civilian 
Personnel Office in the San Bernardino Air Technical Service Command. 
He is the holder of a War Department award for “work essential to the 
production of the atomic bomb.” 


Dr. Joseph M. Ray, formerly of the University of Alabama, has been 
made head of the department of government and politics at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


. During January, Professor Walter R. Sharp, of the College of the City 
of New York, served as associate secretary of the United Nations Site 
Committee, assisting in the investigations leading to the eventual selection 
of a location for the permanent headquarters of the United Nations 
Organization. 


During the first term of the 1946 summer session, the University of 
Wyoming is holding an Institute of Pacific and Far-Hastern Affairs. , 
The Institute will be devoted to the politics and problems of the Far 
East, with emphasis on an American policy in that region. Dr. Feliks 
Gross, lecturer at New York University, is director. 


After teaching at Columbia University four years and serving as as- 
sistant to the dean of Columbia College, Dr. Richard C. Snyder has 
accepted an assistant professorship at Princeton University. 


Dr. Karl A. Bosworth has been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at Western Reserve University. After receiving his doctor’s degree 
at the University of Chicago, Dr. Bosworth was connected with the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration at the University of Alabama, the Illinois 
Legislative Reference Council, and most recently the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada. 


Mr. Lorrace Catterson, formerly of the University of Missouri and later 
of the Arkansas Polytechnical College, and recently returned from air 
service in Italy, has accepted an instructorship at Florida State College 
for Women. 


Following his return from India, where he served as special representa- 
tive of the Foreign Economic Administration and special agent of the 
U.S. Commercial Company, Dr. Eric Beecroft, formerly of the University 
of California, has been appointed special assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


The Canadian Institute of International Affairs has started publication 
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of a new quarterly, International Journal, edited by C. Cecil Lingard and 
devoted exclusively to international relations. Subscriptions, at three dol- 
lars a year, may be sent to the Institute, 230 Bloor St. West, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Dr. Lee S. Greene, of the University of Tennessee, has been elected 
chairman of the Knoxville civil service board. 


After three years with the Department of Justice and the Office of 
Strategic Services, Dr. Alexander N. Dragnich has accepted an assistant 
professorship at Western Reserve University. 


Mr. Francis W. Russell, chief of the Division of Public Liaison in the 
Department of State, invites correspondence from teachers of political 
science regarding the work of this unit. 


Dr. Marian D. Irish, of Florida State College for Women, has been 
appointed consultant to the recently organized Florida tax commission. 


After three years of service as lieutenant commander in the Navy, most 
of the time in combat intelligence work at Pearl Harbor, Dr. Hollis W. 
Barber has returned to Tulane University, where he has been promoted 
to the rank of associate professor. 


Professors David Fellman, of the University of Nebraska, William M. 
Gibson, of Duke University, and Spencer D. Albright, who has taught at 
Reed College and the University of Washington, will give courses at the 
University of Wisconsin during the coming summer session. 


With the return of Associate Professor E. F. Spellacy from the Navy, 
the University of Washington has completed its postwar staff in political 
science. 


Seattle and the University of Washington will be hosts at the May 
meeting of the Maritime Division of the I. L. O. The University bureau 
of international relations has been designated liaison agency for student 
relations with the meeting. 


At the University of Tennessee, Mr. Fred J. Khouri and Mr. Robert 
G. Crawford have been named instructors in political science. 


Mr. Clinton L. Rossiter, recently released from naval service, has been 
appointed instructor at the University of Michigan. 


Dr. Arthur D. Angel, instructor in political science at Pomona Junior 
College, was, in January, appointed assistant professor of social science 
at Drake University. 


Dr. Harold W. Davey, formerly of the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
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has become director of the Institute on Postwar Reconstruction at New 
York University. 


Dr. Andrew Gyorgy, author of a recent work on geopolitics, has been 
appointed to an assistant professorship at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, 


Professor Charles F. Spencer has recently returned from service in the 
Navy to his teaching position in East Central State College, Ada, Okla- 
homa. 


After three years of service as captain, major, and lieutenant colonel 
in the Army, Professor James Q. Dealey, Jr., has returned to Hamilton 
College. During most of his service he was with the G-5 section of the Ist 
U. S. Army staff, and during the German phase of the invasion he had 
charge of the civil administration sub-section of that section. After the 
surrender, he left Germany and went to Paris in connection with the 
planning of the organization of the two army universities in France and 
Great Britain. 


Dr. George H. Watson, recently discharged from Civilian Public 
Service, has been appointed associate professor and acting chairman 
of the political science department at Roosevelt College, Chicago. Before 
entering Civilian Public Service a year ago, he served for two years as 
executive director of the Federation of Tax Administrators, 


Dr. Hans Aufricht, formerly of New York University and Hunter 
College, has been appointed assistant on international organization af- 
fairs in the Division of International Organization Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State. 


Major Valentine Jobst III, who was in the Army Air Force from April, 
1942, and stationed chiefly at Selfridge Field, Michigan, and Orlando, 
Florida, has returned to academic work at the University of Illinois. 


After two years of service in the Civil Affairs Division in England, 
France, Germany, and Austria, Lieutenant Colonel Leon H. Durst has 
been appointed chief of the Field Service Public Relations Division in 
Branch Office 9 of the Veterans Administration, covering the states of 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and part of Texas. 


After service in England with the Office of War Information and later 
with the Office of Strategic Services, Dr. Irwin M. Tobin, assistant 
professor at Rhode Island State College, has been appointed a specialist 
on the British Commonwealth of Nations in the new Division of Inter- 
national Labor, Health, and Social Affairs in the U. S. Department of 
State. 
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Professor Charles H. McLaughlin, of the University of Minnesota, 
has received a demobilization award from the Social Science Research 
Council. He is located at Columbia University for the completion of his 
work for the doctorate, and expects to return to Minnesota for the fall 
quarter, 1946. 


Professors Harold S. Quigley and A. N. Christensen, of the University 
of Minnesota, will teach during the coming summer at the University of 
Wyoming and the Colorado State College of Education at Greeley, 
respectively. 


Professor Jasper B. Shannon has returned to his position at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky after an absence of three and a half years, during 
which time he served successively as visiting professor at the University 
of Wisconsin, head of the division of legislative analysis in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington, acting director of the Graduate 
School in the Department of Agriculture, and instructor in the U. 8. 
Army Training Center at Florence, Italy. 


The professional graduate course in public administration in the Max- 
well School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University, has 
been made a twelve-month program. A course program starts July 1, 
1946, and another January 1, 1947, to accommodate the veteran demand. 


The Macmillan Company announces that it has entered into an ar- 
rangement with ex-Secretary Cordell Hull for the publication of his mem- 
oirs. Colonel Andrew H. Berding is assisting Mr. Hull in the preparation 
of the book, which should be ready for the press sometime in 1947. 


At the University of Pennsylvania, Professor James C. Charlesworth 
has returned from Army duty, and Major John R. Probert and Lieut. 
Commander Charles H. Harry, recently released from the services, have 
been appointed instructors. 


At the University of Texas, Professor Emmette S. Redford returned 
in November after four years of service with the OPA, during the last 
year as assistant deputy administrator for rationing in the Washington 
office; and the following returned in March: Professor O. Douglas Weeks, 
who served as chairman of the political science branch of the Shrivenham 
American University and later in the political science branch at Biarritz; 
Professor Delevan Evans, who had been teaching history and government 
at the U. S. Military Academy; and Professor Edward G. Lewis, who 
had served with Naval Military Government. 


Dr. Raymond L. Buell, foreign affairs adviser to Time and Life, died 
in Montreal on February 20, at the age of forty-nine. In earlier years, 
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Dr. Buell taught in a number of universities, and among posts later held 
were those of research director and subsequently president of the Foreign 
Policy Association, director of the Geneva Research Center, and chairman 
of the Public Affairs Committee. His books included: Contemporary French 
Politics (1920); The Washington Conference (1922); International Rela- 
tions (1925); Democratic Governments in Europe (1985); and Poland: Key 
to Europe (1939). In 1940, he was a research worker in the Willkie cam- 
paign, and two years later he unsuccessfully sought a Republican nomi- 
nation for Congress in the Massachusetts district in which he made his 
home. 


At Indiana University, Professor Ford P. Hall, head of the department 
of government, has been named dean of a newly established Division of 
Adult Education and State Services. Professor Hall will assume the new 
position July 1, and will continue to act as head of the department of 
government for an indefinite period. Professor Pressly S. Sikes has re- 
cently been appointed dean of the Junior Division of the University and 
will give full time to his new duties, although for the time being retaining 
the directorship of the Institute of Government Research. 


At the annual meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies 
held at Rye, New York, on January 24-25, officers of the Council for 
1946 were elected as follows: chairman, Fred N. Robinson, American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; vice-chairman, Frederic A. Ogg, American 
Political Science Association; secretary-treasurer, 8. Whittemore Boggs, 
Association of American Geographers; members of the executive com- 
mittee, A. R. Bellinger, American Numismatic Society, John M. Cooper, 
American Anthropological Association, Sturgis E. Leavitt, Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, and Glenn R. Morrow, American Philo- 
sophical Association. Professors Joseph P. Chamberlain, of Columbia 
University, and Frederic A. Ogg, of the University of Wisconsin, delegates 
of the American Political Science Association, attended the meeting, and 
Professor Kenneth Colegrove, of Northwestern University, attended the 
conference of secretaries regularly held in conjunction with it. The ACLS 
now embraces twenty-four major learned societies in the fields of the 
humanities and social sciences and has an annual budget for aid to re- 
search and publication, for special projects, and for administrative ex- 
penses, amounting to approximately $300,000. 


Following a year’s study by a special committee, the University of 
Michigan has established an Institute of Public Administration, designed 
to provide instruction and counseling for graduate and undergraduate 
students in public administration, conduct research, offer services to 
public administrative offices and legislative bodies, and provide in-service 
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training for advanced students through coöperation with offices of vari- 
ous units of government. The Institute will be under the direction of an 
executive committee with Dean E. Blythe Stason, of the Law School, 
as acting chairman and Professor John A. Perkins, of the political science 
department, as secretary. 


At Fordham University, an organization known as the Burke Society 
has been formed to promote the study of political society. Dr. Ross J. S. 
Hoffman is chairman, and the charter membership consists of the mem- 
bers of the two departments of history and political philosophy and the 
social sciences. Four discussion meetings are being held during the current 
academic year on the general subject of democracy: the Soviet use of the 
term, promotion through American foreign policy, the rôle of public 
opinion in a democracy, and the possibility of ‘socialist’? democracy re- 
maining democratic. All of the discussions are to be published, and papers 
delivered at an initial meeting, comprising a symposium on De Tocque- 
ville’s Democracy in America, have already been issued as “Fordham 
University Studies, Burke Society Series, No. 1.” 


Forty-first Annual Meeting of the American Political Science As- 
sociation. The forty-first annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association was held at Philadelphia March 28-30, 1946, with the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel as headquarters. This was the first normal 
annual meeting of the Association since the American entrance into World 
War II. Although held in 1946, it was considered the 1945 annual meeting. 
Due to congested hotel accommodations, the Association did not hold a 
joint meeting with allied societies, although the Southern Political 
Science Association was invited to have its presidential address delivered 
on the same evening as that of the American Political Science Association. 
On this occasion, President John M. Gaus delivered an address on “Job 
Analysis of Political Science,” and President H. C. Nixon, of the Southern 
Political Science Association, spoke on the subject of ‘Politics of the 
Hills.” Several of the round tables were offered in coöperation with the 
American Society for Public Administration, which had met in the same 
place on the preceding two days. A round table on “Education for World 
Citizenship” was held in collaboration with the National Council for the 
Social Studies. There were also breakfast meetings of the Council of the 
Southern Political Science Association and the Managerial Committee 
of the Mid-West Conference of Political Scientists. 

The termination of the war and the removal of the Office of Defense 
Transportation’s restrictions on conventions occurred so late in 1945 that 
it was not considered practicable to plan a meeting for the Christmas 
recess in that year. A poll of the Executive Council of the Association 
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indicated a desire for a meeting in the spring. President John M. Gaus 
assumed responsibility for the preparation of the program, assisted by 
Pitman B. Potter and Ernest S. Griffith. 

In past years, the program generally included two somewhat different 
types of meetings. The first consisted chiefly of informal participation 
without prepared papers and the second consisted of the latter alone. 
Because of unusual circumstances this year, the Program Committee left 
wide discretion to the chairmen who organized the various meetings, and 
no effort was made to differentiate sharply between sessions of the two 
types. Another unusual feature of the program of the 1945 meeting was 
the devotion of a full day to Association problems. As will be noted from 
the program below, the session that day opened with a series of panel 
meetings conducted by the panel chairmen of the Association’s Committee 
on Research. These panels included comparative government, inter- 
national relations, public law, public opinion, political theory, representa- 
tive government and the legislative process, military and naval strategy 
in relation to political science, public administration, and state, local, and 
municipal government. The luncheon meeting supplied an occasion for 
considering relationships between the Association and the Social Science 
Research Council. The afternoon sessions began with reports from three 
important committees of the Association—the Research Committee, the 
Committee on Social Studies, and the Committee on Undergraduate 
Instruction. Late afternoon of the same day was devoted to the business 
meeting of the Association. 

The program of the meeting as actually carried out was as follows: 


Thursday, March 28, at 9:30 A.M. 
COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT—EUROPE 


Chairman: David Fellman, University of Nebraska 

Participants: 

Eugene P. Chase, Department of State and Lafayette College—“The Labor Govern- 
ment of Great Britain.” 

Charles A. Micaud, United States Military Academy—‘The Launching of the 
Fourth French Republic.” 

Max Ascoli, New School for Social Research—The Political Reconstruction of 
Italy.” 

Eric C. Bellquist, Department of State and the University of California—‘‘Govern- 
ment and Politics in the Smaller Countries of Northern Europe: An Appraisal 
of Recent Developments.” 


COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT—THE FAR EAST 
PoniricaL REORGANIZATION IN CHINA 


Chairman: Harold Quigley, University of Minnesota 
Participants: 
Paul M. A. Linebarger, Duke University—~“The Program of the Kuomintang.” 
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Harold M. Vinacke, University of Cincinnati—‘The Communist-Agrarian Pro- 
gram.” 

David N. Rowe, Yale University Non-Party Programs.” 

Amry Vandenbosch, University of Kentucky—‘'The Policy of the United States.” 


ADAPTATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND OTHER NA- 
TIONAL AGENCIES TO INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Chairman: Clyde Eagleton, New York University 

Participants: Herbert Abraham, Office of International Information and Walter 
H. C. Laves, Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the President, “Recent 
Reorganizations of the Department of State’; Harry N. Kurth, Director, 
Office of Budget and Finance, Department of State; Donald C. Stone, Bureau 
of the Budget; S. M. Rosen, Bureau of the Budget; Egon Ranshofen-Wer- 
theimer, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Democracy IN Latin AMERICA 


Chairman: Russell Fitzgibbon, University of California at Los Angeles 

Participants: Ellis O. Briggs, U. S. Department of State; A. N. Christensen, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; William Cochran, U. S. Department of State; Lewis 
Hanke, Library of Congress; Major Willmore Kendall, U. S. Army; William 
Ebenstein, University of Wisconsin; Edgar Cale, University of Pennsylvania; 
William S. Stokes, Northwestern University; Arthur P. Whitaker, University 
of Pennsylvania; and others. 


POLITICAL THEORY 


Chairman: William M..McGovern, Northwestern University 

Participants: William Y. Elliott, Harvard University; Waldemar Gurian, Notre 
Dame University; Lindsay Rogers, Columbia University; Erie Voegelin, 
Louisiana State University. 


STATE GOVERNMENT 
Recent CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION 


Chairman: William L. Bradshaw, University of Missouri 

Participants: 

Isidor Loeb, Washington University—"‘The Recent Missouri Convention.” 

Martin L. Faust, University of Missouri—‘‘Revision and Administrative Reor- 

ganization.” 

Albert B. Saye, University of Georgia—“The Georgia Commission.” 

John J. George, Rutgers University—“Why Revision Failed in New Jersey.” 

Discussion: Thomas S. Barclay, Stanford University; John E. Bebout, National 
Municipal League; William Miller, Princeton Survey; Kirk H. Porter, State 
University of Iowa. 


UNIVERSITY BUREAUS OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Roscoe Martin, Bureau of Public Administration, University of Alabama 

Participants: 

James W. Fesler, Civilian Production Administration, “Publie Administration as 
a Special Field.” 
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Rowland Egger, Bureau of Public Administration, University of Virginia—‘Public 
Administration and Related Fields.” 

Lent D. Upson, School of Public Affairs, Wayne University, “The School of Publie 
Administration as an Answer to Special Needs.” 

Samuel C. May, Bureau of Public Administration, University of California—“The 
Bureau of Public Administration as an Answer to Special Needs.” 


Thursday, March 28, at 12:15 P.M. 
LUNCHEON MEETING 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Chairman: Pitman Potter, American University 

Speakers: 

William E. Rappard, Director, Graduate Institute of International Studies, 
Geneva, Switzerland—“The United Nations as Viewed from Geneva.” 

Francis O. Wilcox, Head Analyst on International Affairs, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress—‘‘The General Assembly of the United Nations.” 

Clarence Streit, President, Federal Union, Inc.,—'‘The Federal. Union Point of 
View.” 


Thursday, March 28, at 2:00 P.M. 


EDUCATION FOR WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


(JOINT PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
AND THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ÅSSOCIATION) 


Chairman: Hilda Watters, Western Illinois State Teachers College 

Secretary: Julian Aldrich, New York University 

Participants: 

Kirk H. Porter, University of Iowa, and Herbert Abraham, United States Depart- 
ment of State—“What Should Elementary and High School Teachers Try to 
Teach about International Government?” 

W. F. Cottrell, Miami University—‘What Should Be Taught About Other Govern- 
mental Systems?” ` 

Harold M. Long, Glens Falls, N. Y., High School—“How Can International 
Organization Be Taught to Elementary and High School Pupils?” 


FEDERALISM AND INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Chairman: William Anderson, University of Minnesota 

Participants: 

Arnold Brecht, Graduate Faculty, New School for Social Research—‘‘European 
Experience.” 

Herman Finer, Harvard University—‘‘Comparative Federalism.” 

Arthur Macmahon, Columbia University—‘‘American Experience.” 

H. M. Clokie, University of Manitoba—‘Canadian Experience.” 

Llewelyn E. Pfankuchen, University of Wisconsin—Federalism in International 
Organization.” 

Discussion: Quincy Wright, University of Chicago; Reginald D. Lang, Carleton 
College; Werner Levi, University of Minnesota; Ben A. Arneson, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University; Raphael Tuck, McGill University; Everett Claspy, U. S. 
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Department of State; Morley Ayearst, New York University; H. Gordon 
Skilling, University of Wisconsin. 


GOVERNMENT AND CONSUMERS 


Chairman: Egbert Wengert, Sweet Briar College 

Participants: 

Chase G. Woodhouse, Member of the House of Representatives—“Progress in 
Consumer Protection.” 

W. S. Sayre and James Scully, Office of Price Administration—'The Consumer and 
the O.P.A. and the Public Interest.” 

Florence Stewart, National Housing Agency—'‘The Consumer and the N.H.A.” 

Robert Walker, Kansas State College—The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Consumer Counsel.” 

Ralph Baker, New York State College for Teachers—“The Bituminous Coal Con- 
sumers’ Counsel.” 


GOVERNMENT AND LABOR 


Chairman: Glenn Wiltsey, University of Rochester 

Participants: 

Paul M. Herzog, Chairman, National Labor Relations Board—‘Government Re- 
sponsibility for the Prevention of Unfair Labor Practices.” 

Edgar L. Warren, Chief of the United States Conciliation Service—‘The Effective- 
ness of Non-Coercive Forms of Administrative Action in Adjusting Labor 
Disputes.” 

Walter Gellhorn, Columbia University—‘‘The Use of Tri-Partite Panels in Labor 
Disputes.” 


IMPLICATIONS OF WAR TRAINING IN OVERSEAS ADMINISTRATION 
FOR PEACETIME EDUCATION 


Chairman: Arnold Wolfers, Yale University 

Participants: 

Colonel Herman Beukema, United States Military Academy—Some Implications 
of the ASTP.” 

Joseph P. Harris, University of California—Some Implications of the Training 
Program at the School of Military Government.” 

Rollin B. Posey, Northwestern University—‘Some Implications of the Training 
Program in the CATS at Northwestern University.” 

Lawrence Chamberlain, Columbia University—‘‘Some Implications of the Training 
Program of the Naval School of Military Government and Administration.” 

Discussion: Major Robert Fisher, School of Military Government, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, 


THE METROPOLITAN REGION 


Chairman: Albert Lepawsky, University of Alabama 

Secretary: Joseph M. Ray, University of Maryland 

Participants: 

Edwin A. Cottrell, Stanford University—“Government of Metropolitan Regions 
in California.” 

Don Leiffer, Boston University—“Developments in Metropolitan Government in 
New England,” 
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W. Hardy Wickwar, UNRRA—“Regional Developments in Post-War Britain.” 

Robert B. Mitchell, Executive Director, Philadelphia Planning Commission— 
“The Process of Planning in Metropolitan Regions.” 

Weldon Cooper, Bureau of Public Administration, University of Alabama— 
“Emerging Trends in the Forms of Metropolitan Government.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Chairman: Louis Brownlow, Public Administration Clearing House 

Participanis: 

James Hart, University of Virginia—“Legislative-Executive Relations: A Crucial 
Problem of Government.” 

Don K. Price, Public Administration Clearing House—‘The Direct Responsibility 
of the President.” 

William Y. Elliott—“The Need for a Presidential General Staff.” 


THE UNITED STATES FOREIGN SERVICE DURING THE WAR AND 
AFTER 


Chairman: Walton C. Ferris, Department of State 

Participants: 

Elton Atwater, Research Fellow, The American University—‘Recent Develop- 
ments in the Foreign Service.” 

James McCamy, Director, Office of World Trade Policy, Department of Commerce. 

Carl Strom, Assistant Chief, Division of Foreign Service Planning, Department of 
State—‘The Proposed ‘Foreign Service Act of 1946’.” 


SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THEIR RELATIONS 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Chairman: Isaac N. P. Stokes, Associate Chief, Division of International Organiza- ' 
tion Affairs, Department of State 

Participants: 

Walter R. Sharp, College of the City of New York, and Consultant to the United 

` Nations Food and Agriculture Organization. 

John Gambs, International Labor Relations Adviser, Department of Labor. 

Water Radius, Advisor to the Office of Transportation and Communications, De- 
partment of State. 

Leroy Stinebower, Deputy Director, Office of International Trade Policy. 

Esther Brunauer, United States Representative, Preparatory Commission, 
UNESCO. 


Thursday, March 28, at 8:00 P.M. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES 


Chairman: Arthur N. Holcombe, Harvard University 

H. C. Nixon, Vanderbilt University, President, Southern Political Science Associa- 
tion—“Politics of the Hills.” 

John M. Gaus, University of Wisconsin, President, American Political Science 
Association—“Job Analysis of Political Science.” 
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Friday, March 29, at 8:00 A.M. 
BREAKFAST MEETINGS 
COMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE INSTRUCTION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
Chairman: Francis O. Wilcox, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress 


COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
Chairman: H. C. Nixon, Vanderbilt University 


LATIN AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCI- 
ENCE ASSOCIATION : 


Chairman: Russell H. Fitzgibbon, University of California at Los Angeles—“The 
Problems of Research in Political Science in the Latin American Area.” 


MANAGERIAL COMMITTEE, MIDWEST CONFERENCE OF POLITICAL 
SCIENTISTS 


Chairman: Howard White, Miami University 


Friday, March 29, at 9:30 A.M. 


OPEN PANEL MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH, CON- 
DUCTED BY THE PANEL CHAIRMEN 


COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Chairman: Harold W. Stoke, University of New Hampshire 

Secretary: Andrew Gyorgy, University of New Hampshire 

“New Conceptions Affecting Research in Comparative Government” 
Arnold Brecht, New School for Social Research 

“Significant Fields for Future Research in Comparative Government.” 
Taylor Cole, Duke University 

“Barriers to Improvement in Research in Comparative Government” 
John G. Heinberg, University of Missouri 

“Utilizing the Results of Research in Comparative Government” 
Eugene P. Chase, State Department 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Chairman: Grayson L. Kirk, Columbia University 

Discussion Leaders: Frederick S. Dunn, Yale University; Harold H. Sprout, Princz- 
ton University; Leland Goodrich, World Peace Foundation and Brown Uni- 
versity. 


PUBLIC LAW 


Chairman: Carl B. Swisher, Johns Hopkins University 
Discussion Leaders: Kenneth C. Cole, University of Washington; Earl Latham, 
University of Minnesota. 


PUBLIC OPINION 
Chairman: Harwood L. Childs, Princeton University 
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Discussion Leaders: Herman C. Beyle, Syracuse University; Ruth A. Inglis, Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press; James L. McCamy, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce; Jesse MacKnight, U. 8. Department of State. 


POLITICAL THEORY 


Chairman: Francis G. Wilson, University of Mlinois 
Discussion Leaders: John D. Lewis, Oberlin College; Wilfrid Parsons, Catholic 
University; Paul A. Palmer, Kenyon College. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT AND THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 


Chairman: Roland Young, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary: Stephen K. Bailey, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion Leaders: Belle Zeller, Brooklyn College; Hugh MacDowall Clokie, 
University of Manitoba; Avery Leiserson, University of Chicago; Ernest S. 
Griffith, Library of Congress. 


- MILITARY AND NAVAL STRATEGY IN RELATION TO POLITICAL 


SCIENCE 


Chairman: Bernard Brodie, Yale University 

Discussion Leaders: Edward Mead Earle, Institute of Advanced Studies; Sigmund 
Newmann, Wesleyan University; Col. Walter H. E. Jaeger, Army Industrial 
College; Quincy Wright, University of Chicago. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Patterson H. French, Bureau of the Budget 
Discussion Leaders: Herman Finer, Harvard University; James W. Fesler, Civilian 
Production Administration; Donald H. Morrison, Dartmouth College. 


STATE, LOCAL, AND MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


Chairman: William Anderson, University of Minnesota 

Secretary: Kimbrough Owen, U. S. Army 

Discussion Leaders: Charles W. Hyneman, Federal Communications Commission; 
George W. Spicer, University of Virginia; John E. Stoner, University of In- 
diana; Paul Ylvisaker, Harvard University. 

Participants: Karl Bosworth, Western Reserve University; Arthur Bromage, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; John P. Duncan, Oklahoma A & M College; Ernest S. Grif- 
fith, Library of Congress; Orren C. Hormell, Bowdoin College; Fritz Morstein 
Marx, U. S. Bureau of ‘the Budget; Lloyd M. Short, University of Minnesota. 


Friday, March 29, 12:15 P.M. 
LuncHEON MEETING 
THE ASSOCIATION AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chairman; First Vice-President Robert T. Crane 
Speakers: Francis W. Coker, Yale University; Charles 8. Hyneman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 
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Friday, March 29, 2:00 P.M. 
MEETING oF THE ASSOCIATION FoR COMMITTEE Reports on POLICY 


THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
Chairman: Ernest S. Griffith, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
Chairman: Howard White, Miami University 


THE COMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE INSTRUCTION 
Chairman: Francis O. Wilcox, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress 


Friday, March 29, 4:00 P.M. 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Friday, March 29, 6:00 P.M. 
DINNER CONFERENCE 


PENNSYLVANIA POLITICAL SCIENCE AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


Friday, March 29, 6:30 P.M. 
DINNER CONFERENCE 
RESEARCH IN MILITARY GOVERNMENT 
Chairman: Carl Friedrich, Harvard University 


Friday, March 29, at 8:00 P.M. 
Association MEETING 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Chairman: Charles C. Rohlfing, University of Pennsylvania 

Speakers: 

Reuben G. Gustavson, Vice-President of the University of Chicago, “The Phys:ca} 
Basis for the New Challenge.” 

Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago, “Physics and Politics.” 


Saturday, March 30, at 9:30 A.M. 
COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT—EUROPE 


Chairman: David Fellman, University of Nebraska 
Participants: 
, Paul R. Sweet, Bates College—“The Rebirth of the Austrian Republic.” 
Taylor Cole, Duke University—‘The Prospects for Democratic Governmen‘ in 
Germany.” 
Karl R. Bopp, Director of Research, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphic—~‘'Tho 
Nationalization of the Banks of England and France.” 
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J. G. Heinberg, University of Missouri—“Continuity and Change in European 
Governments.” 


COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT—THE ‘FAR EAST 
POLITICAL REORGANIZATION IN JAPAN 


Chairman: Harold S. Quigley, University of Minnesota 

Participants: 

Nathaniel Peffer, Columbia University—‘The Policy of the United States.” 

Joseph W. Ballantine, Department of State—‘The Position of the Imperial House.” 

James H. Shoemaker, Colonel, War Department—‘‘The Position of the Military- 
Industrial Oligarchy.” 

Charles N. Spinks, Lieutenant Commander, Navy Department—“The Position of 
the Political Parties.” 


UNIVERSITY BUREAUS OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Roscoe C. Martin, Bureau of Public Administration, University of Ala- 
bama 

Participants: 

Robert S. Ford, Bureau of Government, University of Michigan—‘The Place of the 
Bureau of Public Administration in the University’s Administrative Structure.” 

Charles S. Hyneman, Federal Communications Commission—‘‘Activities and Opera- 
tions of the Bureau of Public Administration.” i 

Morris B. Lambie, Harvard University—“Off-campus Relations of the Bureau of 
Publie Administration.” 

Lee S. Greene, Bureau of Public Administration, University of Tennessee—‘‘Prob- 
lems Confronting the Newly Established Bureau of Public Administration.” 


INTERNATIONAL AND DOMESTIC INFORMATION PROGRAMS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Chairman: Herbert Abraham, Office of International Information and Cultural 
Affairs, Department of State 

Participants: 

H. Schuyler Foster, Division of Public Liaison, Department of State—“‘Domestic 
Information.” 

George E. Taylor, Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State—“Overseas Information.” 


LATIN AMERICA 
LATIN AMERICA AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Chairman: Russell H. Fitzgibbon, University of California at Los Angeles 
Participants: 

Arthur P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania—Latin America and the UNO.” 
Panel Discussion 


POLITICAL THEORY 


Chairman: William M. MeGovern, Northwestern University 

Participants: Francis W. Coker, Yale University; Harold F. Gosnell, Office of 
Price Administration; R. C. Hartnett, University of Detroit; Lynford Lardner, 
Northwestern University; Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago; Eric 
Voegelin, Louisiana State University; H. Zandhoff, Mount Holyoke College. 
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STATE GOVERNMENT 
LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH 

Chairman: William L. Bradshaw, University of Missouri 

Participants: : 

Donald Axelrod, Research Director, New York State Joint Legislative Committee— 
“Legislative Research in New York.” 

Robert S. Frey, Director, Pennsylvania Legislative Reference Bureau— Drafting, 
Codifying, and Compiling Statutes.” 

Carlton F. Chute, Research Director, Missouri Committee on Legislative Research— 
“Meeting a Legislative Crisis.” 

Jack F. Isakoff, Director of Research, Illinois Legislative Council—Fact-finding 
for the Illinois Legislature.” 

Discussion: : 

Victor D. Brannon, St. Louis Governmental Research Institute 

Karl A. Bosworth, Western Reserve University 

Walter F. Dodd, Chicago 

Horace E. Flack, Maryland Legislative Reference Service 

Ernest S. Griffith, Library of Congress 

Gilbert G. Lentz, Hawaiian Legislative Bureau 

Arthur H, Schwartz, New York State Joint Legislative Committee 

Frank Shallow, Department of Unemployment Compensation, Pennsylvania 

Lloyd M. Short, University of Minnesota 

Belle Zeller, Brooklyn College 


MANDATES AND TRUSTEESHIPS 

Chairman: Carl J. Friedrich, Harvard University 

Participants: Eric Beecroft, Department of the Interior; Ralph J. Bunche, Associate 
Chief, Division of Dependent Area Affairs, Department of State; A. Benjamin 
Gerig, Chief, Division of Dependent Area Affairs, Department of State; 
Arthur N. Holcombe, Harvard University; William E. Rappard, Graduate 
Institute of International Studies, Geneva, Switzerland. 


RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN AMERICA TODAY 

Chairman: Robert K. Carr, Dartmouth College 

Participants: Robert E. Cushman, Cornell University; John H. Leek, University 
of Oklahoma; Earl Latham, University of Minnesota; Carl B. Swisher, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


THE TREATY-MAKING PROCESS IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS 
POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENT 

Chairman: Pitman B. Potter, American University 

Participants: Edwin Borchard, Yale University; Royden Dangerfield, University of 
Oklahoma; Wallace McClure, Department of State. 


Saturday, March 30, at 12:15 P.M. 
LUNCHEON AND GENERAL AssociaTION MEETING 
THE ORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS 
Chairman: W. Brooke Graves, Bryn Mawr College : 
Speakers: Senator Robert M. La Follette, Chairman, and Representative Mike 
Monroney, Vice-Chairman, of the Joint Committee of Congress on the Or- 
ganization of Congress. 
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The Executive Council of the American Political Science Association 
met in morning, afternoon, and evening sessions on March 27. In at- 
tendance were: President John M. Gaus, First Vice-President Robert T. 
Crane, Third Vice-President Dorothy Schaffter, Managing Editor 
Frederic A. Ogg, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer Harvey Walker, Clyde 
Eagleton, Amry Vandenbosch, Harold Zink, Arthur W. Bromage, Fred- 
erick S. Dunn, Charles C. Rohlfing, Edward F. Dow, Robert J. Harris, 
John G. Heinberg, and Walter H. C. Laves. In addition, the meeting was 
attended by Past Presidents Robert E. Cushman and Leonard D. White 
and the chairmen of most of the Association’s committees. Its agenda 
consisted of thirty-seven items, including: report on the acts of the 
President; reports of the Secretary-Treasurer on the membership and 
finances of the Association; report of the Audit Committee; adoption 
of a budget for 1946; report of the Committee on Nomination of Officers 
for 1946; report of the Managing Editor of the Review and election of 
members of the Board of Editors for 1946-47; report on the Personnel 
Service; together with reports from fifteen special and standing commit- 
tees of the Association and a number of significant items of new and un- 
scheduled business. At the dinner interlude, Dr. Waldo G. Leland, Direc- 
tor of the American Council of Learned Societies, discussed the develop- 
ment of cultural relations in the Department of State and reported on the 
drafting and significance of the constitution of UNESCO (United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization), in which he 
had taken a leading part at the organizing session in London. Dr. Leland 
urged the Association to concern itself with the international aspects of 
its discipline and proposed the eventual calling, through UNESCO, of an 
international conference of political scientists. He felt that the American 
Political Science Association should play a leading réle in the planning 
and holding of such an international meeting. 

On the eve of the meeting, the Secretary-Treasurer, Kenneth Cole- 
grove, was called to Japan to advise General Douglas MacArthur on the 
revision of the Japanese constitution. His reports, prepared by him be- 
fore his departure, were presented to the Executive Council by the 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Harvey Walker. The Secretary-Treasurer 
reported that the membership and subscriptions of the Association on 
December 15, 1945, totaled 3,466. This was the largest in the history of 
the Association and represented a gain of 250 during the membership 
year. There were 3,197 regular and associate members and subscribers, 
60 sustaining members, 8 contributing members, and 41 life members. 
The total membership figure included 160 whose dues were unpaid as of 
December 15. There were 526 new members and 276 cancellations. The 
increase in membership was due to the increased interest in the study of 
government and international relations, to the continuance of the mem- 
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bership campaign in the office of the Secretary-Treasurer, and to profes- 
sional appreciation of the Directory of the American Political Science 
Association, published in September, 1945. 

The financial report of the Secretary-Treasurer showed that the in- 
come of the Association for the year ended December 17, 1945, was 
$24,232.14, while the expenditures were $22,185.49, making a net gain 
for the fiscal year of $2,046.65. The bank balance of the Association in 
its general fund on December 17 was $9,767.03, an increase of $1,789.29 
over the previous year. There were $1,002.52 in accounts receivable, and 
all accounts payable were paid. 

The expenditures for 1945 showed an outlay of $10,163.49 for the 
Review. This was an increase of $1,200 over the previous year, due mainly 
to differences in purchases of paper. Expenditures through the office of 
the Secretary-Treasurer totaled $12,022, an increase of approximately 
$3,000 over the previous year. This increase is represented by the cost of 
publishing the Directory, which amounted to $3,099.63. 

Trust Funds of the Association on December 17, 1945, totaled $9,120.20, 
of which $8,600 was in bonds and $520.20 in cash. The assets of the As- 
sociation other than cash were negligible, being represented by office 
equipment which now is practically depreciated out and the inventory of 
back numbers of the Review, carried in the accounts at $8,000. There is 
also a small stock of other publications on which a valuation is not placed 
in the report. 

The books of the Association for the year 1945 were closed on December 
17, and a commercial audit was made on January 7, 1946, by Alexander 
Grant and Company (1 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois), Certi- 
fied Public Accountants. The Committee on Audit of the Association, 
composed of Walter F. Dodd and Leonard D. White, examined the ac- 
counts of the Secretary-Treasurer and verified the audit prepared by the 
commercial auditors. The committee found the statement of accounts as 
prepared by the Secretary-Treasurer to be correct. The report of the 
committee included the following comments: 


“The financial condition of the Association during the current year has been 
satisfactory. An increase of 250 in membership has been advantageous. The Direc- 
tory of the American Political Science Association has been financed without the 
necessity of borrowing from the trust funds and will have paid for itself upon pay- 
ments by members of the Association who ordered and received the Directory but 
who have not paid for it. That the Directory was financed without cost was due to 
the fact that the editorial expense was borne by the National Foundation for Educa- 
tion and it is recommended that the Association express its appreciation to Mr. 
Samuel R. Harrell, chairman of the Foundation. 

“The report of the Secretary-Treasurer shows a bank balance of $9,767.03 as 
of December 17, 1945, but this should not encourage additional expenditures. At 
that time, the expense of publishing the December edition of the Review had not 
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been paid, and the bulk of the bank balance is composed of dues collected in 
advance. ' 

“The Committee recommends that members of the Association pay their dues 
promptly. Much work is required and much expense incurred in sending out second, 
third, and fourth statements of membership dues. Second statements have this 
year been sent to about 900 of the nearly 3,500 members. Failure of prompt pay- 
ment is in practically all cases due to a negligence for which the Association must 
pay.” 


The Executive Council unanimously adopted a resolution expressing 
the deep indebtedness of the Association to the National Foundation 
for Education and particularly to Samuel R. Harrell, its chairman, for the 
generous ‘support and invaluable assistance which the Foundation ren- 
dered in connection with the Directory project. The reports of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and of the Committee on Audit were approved by the 
Executive Council. f ; 

The budget for 1946 submitted by the Secretary-Treasurer estimated 
income at $19,165.00 and expenditures at $19,065.00. The detailed pro- 
posals for appropriation and the estimates of income from the various 
sources available to the Association were examined carefully by the 
Executive Council and approved without amendment. 

Attention was directed by the President to the recent practice of pub- 
lishing memorials in honor of deceased members in the Review rather 
than presenting them to the Council and the annual business meeting. 
Managing Editor Ogg remarked that the Association had been par- 
ticularly fortunate during the past six months in having little need for 
memorials, 

The report of the Committee on Nomination of Officers for 1946 was 
presented by Past President Robert E. Cushman, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations. The committee proposed for president Walter F. 
Dodd (Attorney, Chicago); first vice-president, Louis Brownlow (Public 
Administration Clearing House); second vice-president, Pendleton 
Herring (Harvard University); third vice-president, Arnold Brecht 
(New School for Social Research); new members of the executive council, 
Ralph J. Bunche (Howard University), Robert H. Connery (Catholic 
University of America), Charles McKinley (Reed College), C. Perry 
Patterson (University of Texas), and Harold S. Quigley (University of 
Minnesota). These recommendations were made after an advisory ballot 
(as provided by the constitution) of-the Association, in which suggestions 
were submitted by 160 members, 

A new and helpful feature of the report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions was a summary of principles and considerations which guided the 
committee’s action. The Committee reported (1) that the aclvisory ballot 
was regarded as purely advisory and in no way binding upon the com- 
mittee; (2) that it had aimed at a list of officers, both new and hold-over, 
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which would þe well balanced in respect to geography and the various 
fields of political science; (3) that it had sought to avoid a concentration 
of official representation from the same geographical region or the same 
field of political science over a series of years; (4) that the Association 
docs not choose its officers by promotion from lower rank, and that 
therefore the committee had avoided nominations which would seem to 
establish precedents for such promotions; (5) that, in view of the pre- 
ceding principle, it had refrained from nominating to the vice-presi- 
dencies men who seemed likely next year to be seriously considered for the 
presidency; (6) that the Committee did not nominate any of its own 
members to any office; (7) and that in nominating members of the Execu- 
tive Council, the Committee had refrained from naming persons who had 
served on the Council in recent years or who had already held higher 
office. The report of the Committee was received and approved by the 
Executive Council and the nominations referred to the business meeting 
of the Association for action. 

The report of Frederic A. Ogg, Managing Editor of the Review, indi- 
cated that Volume XXXIX (1945) contained a total of 1,256 pages of 
text as compared with 1,268 in 1944. The number of pages devoted to 
leading articles was 175, and the departments were represented by the 
following number of pages: (1) American Government and Politics, 179; 
(2) Constitutional Law, 51; (8) Public Administration, 26; (4) Rural Local 
Government, 12; (5) Foreign Government and Politics, 75; (6) Inter- 
national Affairs, 123; (7) Instruction and Research, 44; (8) News and 
Notes, 81; (9) Book Reviews and Notices, 286; and (10) Recent Publica- 
tions of Political Interest, 156. Special features included 13 pages de- 
voted to a list of doctoral dissertations in preparation, 20 pages to the 
report on Political Scientists and the War, and 15 pages to the volume 
index. Three issues during the year included group articles or symposia. 
This feature was introduced in 1943, and there has been a favorable re- 
action from the membership. The Managing Editor reported that con- 
ditions in the printing and publishing business are in many respects worse 
than during the war, but that the Banta Company has coéperated faith- 
fully in the effort to have numbers of the Review appear before the close 
of the scheduled month, so that during 1945 there were only two failures 
to attain this objective and by a margin of no more than ten days. It was 
felt that in view of the situation with other professional publications, this 
record had been commendable. The Managing Editor nominated Everett 
S. Brown (University of Michigan), Harwood L. Childs (Princeton Uni- 
versity), Russell H. Fitzgibbon (U.C.L.A.), Charles C. Rohlfing (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), and Frederick L. Schuman (Williams College) 
to serve as members of the Board of Editors during 1946 and 1947; and 
the five nominees were duly elected by the Council. 
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The report of the Committee onthe Directory of the Association, pre- 
pared by Kenneth Colegrove, was presented by Franklin L. Burdette, 
editor of the Directory. The report summarized the history of the project, 
which had been reported at various times during the process of compiling 
and publishing the Directory. A financial summary showed that, as of 
December 17, $2,335.41 had been collected from the sale of Directories 
and an additional $414.40 had been billed, leaving a deficit of $349.82 
to meet the entire cost of the project. It was indicated that since the com- 
pilation of these figures many bills had been paid and that these pay- 
ments and additional sales had brought the amount collected over the 
cost. Only a small number of copies now remain to be sold. The report 
indicated also that although the Executive Council had authorized the 
Secretary-Treasurer to draw upon the trust funds of the Association to 
meet the cost of publishing the Directory, it had not been necessary to use 
this authorization. This was due in part to the considerable advance sale 
and prepayment and in part to the rapidity with which the edition was 
distributed. The Committee recommended that a committee on the 
Directory be continued with authority to publish a second edition in 
coöperation with the National Foundation for Education upon terms 
substantially the same as those effective for the first edition. The Com- 
mittee felt that the new volume should be published in 1947, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, and that editorial work should begin during the 
year 1946. The Executive Council approved the continuation of the com- 
mittee, with authority to continue or revise policies for the publication. 
However, the Executive Council felt that it would be unwise, in view of 
the large number of changes in location of members of the Association 
due to postwar enrollments, to begin the work of compiling a new edition 
during 1946. It was therefore requested that the committee study the 
question of date of publication and bring to the Executive Council a 
concrete recommendation at the next annual meeting. 

Instead of regular reports from the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Social Science Research Council, the address of Waldo 
G. Leland at the dinner of the Executive Council and that of Charles S. 
Hyneman at one of the luncheon meetings of the Association were re- 
garded as serving the same general purposes. 

William Anderson presented the report of the Committee on Endow- 
ment. This consisted of the revised text of a brochure outlining the ob- 
jectives and projects of the American Political Science Association and 
soliciting funds and bequests for such purposes. Further suggestions for 
revision of the brochure were invited. Dorothy Schaffter suggested that 
when published it should be placed in the hands of trust officers in banks 
and that it should contain a form for bequests. While no date was fixed 
for the publication of the proposed brochure, it was agreed that it should 
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be issued as soon as possible by the office of the Secretary-Treasurer. 

The report of the Committee on Regional and Functional Societies 
was presented by the chairman, John E. Briggs. The principal concern 
of this committee during the year had been with sampling the opinion 
of members of the Association concerning the time and place of the meet- 
ings and their relation to sessions of cognate societies. A random sample 
was obtained from the Directory by taking each twentieth person in 
alphabetical order. To these members a questionnaire was sent asking a 
number of questions concerning the meetings of the national organization. 
Seventy-seven replies were received, including all fields of interest and all 
geographical areas in approximately the same proportion as in the total 
membership. According to this poll, 85 per cent approved the 1939 resolu- 
tion to hold the annual meeting alternately in Washington, Chicago, and 
a third city: seven per cent were opposed, five per cent advised more 
flexibility, and three per cent had no preference. Opinion on the date of 
the annual meeting was partially influenced by the preference for meet- 
ings with cognate associations. Counting first choices only, 58 per cent 
preferred the Christmas holidays; 37 per cent voted for a date in the 
spring; and 10 per cent wanted the annual meeting in the fall. When 
second and third choices were included, the concensus of opinion was 49 
per cent for Christmas; 34 per cent for spring; and 17 per cent for fall. 
Only 11 per cent of those replying wished independent meetings. Thirty- 
three per cent desired joint meetings with the American Society for Public 
Administration; 28 per cent with the American Economic Association; and 
16 per cent with the American Historical Association. Meetings with 
other closely related organizations, such as the American Society of 
International Law cr the National Municipal League, were supported by 
only 17 per cent. If joint meetings were to be held with related associa- 
tions, 89 per cent preferred integrated programs. 

In view of these expressed preferences of the members, the committee 
recommended (1) that the 1939 policy as to meetings be continued, de- 
pending upon convenience, available facilities, and the presence of a cog- 
nate association; (2) that the annual meeting be held in association with 
other social science organizations; (3) that the annual meeting usually 
be held during the Christmas holidays, but sometimes in the spring in 
conjunction with cognate societies; (4) that the programs of the associ- 
ated societies be integrated as much as possible without jeopardizing 
specialized sessions such as those of the research panels; (5) that organized 
contacts with other social scientists be sought in regional conferences if 
national joint meetings are not feasible; (6) that members of the Political 
Science Association organize metropolitan and regional conferences for 
the discussion of professional interests and the stimulation of research. 
The report was received and filed. 


. 
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Chairman Briggs also reported the organization of a District of Colum- 
bia Political Science Association and presented a request from that group 
that the American Political Science Association extend it official recogni- 

. tion as an integral part of the Association. It was pointed out by Ernest S. 
Griffith that the organization had no desire for a share of the dues paid 
to the national organization, and that the Washington group merely de- 
sired official recognition from the national body. He suggested that this 
newly formed organization might appropriately take the place of the 
Washington Committee, which has been in existence since the beginning 
of the war. Walter H. C. Laves moved that “The Executive Council 
looks with favor upon the establishment of local political science groups 
and instructs the Committee on Regional and Functional Societies to 
submit a plan to the next meeting of the Executive Council by which 
these groups can be properly related to the Association.” The resolution 
was seconded by Clyde Eagleton and unanimously carried. 

On motion of Clyde Eagleton, seconded by Frederic A. Ogg, the Execu- 
tive Council adopted the following resolution in regard to the publications 
of the Department of State, presented by Royden Dangerfield: - 


“WHEREAS the times require a more ambitious program of publication of 
diplomatic papers than has hitherto been undertaken by the Department of State, 
and 

“WHEREAS the political scientists of the United States have need for more 
complete documentation than has been made available in the past, and 

“WHEREAS many of the series of publications of the Department of State should 
be expedited to meet immediate needs; 

“BE IT RESOLVED by the American Political Science Association that the Secre- 
tary be instructed to inform the responsible officers of the Department of State 
that the Association endorses and supports the following publication program: 

“1, Foreign Relations. It is believed that the public interest and the cause of 
scholarship require the immediate publication of the three volumes for the calendar 
year 1931, the five volumes for 1932, and the five volumes for 1933. All of these 
volumes are now compiled. 

“It is the opinion of the Association that the lag in publishing the diplomatic 
correspondence should be greatly shortened. It is urged upon the Department of 
State that sufficient staff and funds be provided so that the diplomatic correspond- 
ence may be published no later than seven years following the dates of the docu- 
ments, 

“2. Documents of the Peace Conference of Versailles. These documents are needed 
by scholars and it is recommended that Volumes V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, XII, and 
XIII, now in process, be published with all possible speed. Volumes I, II, III, IV, 
and XI have been published for some time. 

“3. The Miller Treaty Volumes. No volumes of these important compilations of 
treaty texts and notes have been published since 1942. Since these volumes are of 
great value to scholars, the Political Science Association urges the Department of 
State to make personnel and funds available for the completion of this work at’the 
earliest possible date. It is regretted that the work has progressed only to the year 
1858. ` . 
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“4, German Documentation. The Association endorses the State Department 
program of publishing German Diplomatic Documents illustrating the events 
leading to the war. It is recommended that recognized scholars be recruited from 
the universities in order that this project may be carried to early completion. 

“5, Treaty Collection. Since Malloy’s Treaties contain only those treaties and 
international acts perfected prior to 1938, the need for a fifth volume of the compila- 
tion is apparent. Moreover, the Malloy volumes are out of print and contain many 
inaccuracies. It is therefore suggested that the Department undertake to publish 
a compilation of texts of treaties and other international acts to supplant the Mal- 
loy volumes and to bring the set up to date. 

“6, Treaty Code. It is recommended that the Department of State prepare a 
code of annotations to treaties to be published in loose-leaf form. Such publication 
would answer most of the questions concerning treaties raised by lawyers and 
scholars in the field. 

“7. Pamphlets. The Political Science Association endorses the current Depart- 
ment of State policy of publishing in pamphlet form more important documents 
and policy statements. It is recommended that the number of such pamphlets pub- 
lished be increased and that every effort be made to extend their distribution. 

“8, Improvement of Distribution and Sales. It is the opinion of the Association 
that every effort should be made to expand the sales of State Department publica- 
tions. To this end it is recommended that the Department take steps to secure a 
change in the sales methods of the Government Printing Office which will permit 
private book stores to handle the sale of State Department publications in a more 
effective manner. 

“9, State Department Bulletin. The members of the Association are pleased with 
the quality of the Department of State Bulletin and endorse the current policy of 
including therein important policy statements and diplomatic documents. The Asso- 
ciation believes that every effort should be made to increase the circulation of the 
Bulletin. While the circulation list has increased from 500 to 1,500 in the past year, 
it is the opinion of the Association that the circulation should be extended far be- 
yond that number. It is recommended that efforts be made to reduce the sub- 
scription rate to $3.00 per year and that subscriptions be sought through every 
available medium.” 


Discussion of this resolution developed the fact that it was parallel 
to one already adopted by the American Society of International Law. 
It was suggested that the adoption of the resolution be made known not 
only to the top officials of the State Department, but also to the con- 
gressional committees charged with approving the appropriation for the 
Department of State. A suggestion by Royden Dangerfield that the listing 
of State Department publications in the Review be emphasized and that 
all important publications be given extended review was referred to 
Managing Editor Ogg for consideration. 

Professor Dangerfield then presented a second resolution suggested by 
a recent action of the American Historical Association: 


“WHEREAS many important diplomatic documents have not been available to 
scholars for long periods of time because it has been the general practice of Presi- 
dents of the United States, upon retirement, to remove considerable bodies of 
records from the Executive Offices, and 
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“WHEREAS the Federal Government has now made adequate preparation and 
is adequately equipped to service such presidential papers for the benefit of both 
scholars and government officials, ' 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the American Political Science Associa- 
tion expresses its earnest hope that the Presidents of the United States will con- 
sider their files as public property and will take with them upon retirement only such 
correspondence as is strictly personal in character or leave behind true copies of 
documents removed, and that they will enjoin other officials of the United States 
Government to do the same.” 


On motion of Robert J. Harris, seconded by Walter H. C. Laves, this 
resolution was adopted by the Executive Council. 

In the absence of George B. Galloway, chairman of the Committee on 
Congress, President Gaus presented a written report on his behalf. This 
report was as follows: ` 


“The Committee on Congress has been inactive during the past year. After a 
four-year study, your committee submitted a comprehensive report to the Executive 
Council on February 2, 1945. With the Council’s permission, this report was subse- 
quently published under the title The Reorganization of Congress and had a wide dis~. 
tribution. 

“As a result of the activities of your committee and other factors, Congress 
adopted a concurrent resolution on February 19, 1945, establishing a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress which was directed to make a full and 
complete study of the organization and operation of the national legislature. The 
Joint Committee organized on March 3, 1945, chose its officers, and named ‘the 
undersigned its Staff Director. 

“During the past year I have perforce been preoccupied with the work of the 
Joint Committee, which filed its final report on March 4, 1946. Several members of 
your Committee on Congress testified at the hearings before the Joint Committee 
or submitted written statements. All but one of the recommendations we made a 
year ago appear in the final report of the Joint Committee. It remains for Congress 
to act favorably upon these recommendations and for political scientists to add their 
weight to the movement for modernizing Congress.” 


This report was received and filed by the Council after unanimous 
expressions of commendation of the Committee for its effective work 
in promoting the modernization of Congress. It was pointed out that the 
chairman of the committee had served during the year as Staff Director 
for the Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress (the La Follette- 
Monroney Committee), and that the concluding luncheon on the pro- 
gram of the Association would be devoted to a discussion. of this problem 
by the chairman and vice-chairman of this congressional committee. 

President Gaus reported that when the first atomic bomb was dropped 
on Japan in the summer of 1945 and the existence of this weapon became 
known to the public, he felt it desirable to have a new committee of the 
Association for the purpose of following developments in this area and 
presenting a report to the Executive Council at its next meeting. The com- 
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mittee which he appointed consisted of Frederick S. Dunn (Yale Uni- 
versity), chairman; Clarence A. Berdahl (University of Illinois); William 
C. Johnstone (George Washington University); Grayson L. Kirk (Colum- 
bia University); Walter H. C. Laves (Bureau of the Budget); and Amry 
Vandenbosch (University of Kentucky). Chairman Dunn reported for 
the committee that it had viewed as its function that of making some pre- 
liminary explorations of the services which the Association might render 
to its members engaged in research in the problems arising out of the 
development of atomic energy. The committee discerned two main areas 
of problems of direct interest to political scientists. First, they are con- 
cerned with the possibility of controlling atomic energy for military pur- 
poses. Second, they are interested in the implications of atomic energy 
for social and political relations and institutions in general. Neither of 
these areas falls exclusively in the domain of political scientists; hence it is 
to be expected that a large part of the activities in relation to atomic 
power will call for extensive collaboration with specialists in other fields. 
Thus is was felt that the first and most important service which a commit- 
tee of the Association could render would be that of providing a channel of 
communication between its members working on problems related to 
atomic energy and the agencies representing other groups of specialists 
interested in the subject. 

The advent of atomic power brought into existence a host of new 
organizations. These, the committee pointed out, fall into three groups: 
(1) those formed to promote some specific political program, (2) those 
formed to educate the public on the implications of the atomic bomb with- 
out reference to any particular action, and (3) those formed primarily to . 
foster research in the problems arising from the development of atomic 
energy. It is with the third type that political scientists are most particu- 
larly concerned. The principal agencies of this type are: (1) the Com- 
mittee on Social Aspects of Atomic Energy of the Social Science Research 
Council, under the chairmanship of Winfield W. Riefler, of the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton; (2) the Advisory Committee on Atomic 
Energy of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, under the 
chairmanship of James T. Shotwell, with a branch committee at the Uni- 
versity of California under the direction of John B. Condliffe; and (3) 
the Office of Inquiry into the Social Aspects of Atomic Energy of the 
University of Chicago, directed by Robert Redfield. It was felt that the 
first of these was most directly adapted to serve as an instrument of com- 
munication and collaboration between political scientists and other 
specialists working in the area of atomic energy. The chairman of this 
committee had already expressed his desire to make available the services 
of his committee to members of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. In order to take advantage of this offer, the committee proposed 
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that a permanent committee on atomic energy be established by the 
Association to bring to the attention of members of the Association the 
facilities for research now being made available and to keep the Social 
Science Research Council committee and similar agencies informed con- 
cerning the work being carried on by members of the Association. 
Pursuant to this recommendation, William Anderson presented the 
following resolution, which was adopted by the Executive Council: 


“RESOLVED that the Association recognizes the grave importance of atomic 
energy to the nation and to all civilization, and.hereby establishes a committee to 
be appointed by the President to make studies into the political and social implica- 
tions of atomic energy; to make recommendations thereon; to codperate with all 
other groups and agencies in the making of such studies; and to report to the 
Executive Council on matters relating to the interests of the Association in the 
problem of atomic energy.” 


The presentation of the report of the Committee on Atomic Energy 
and the adoption of the foregoing resolution led to extended discussion 
in the Executive Council. Walter H. C. Laves presented as a supplement 
to the report of the Association committee the report of the Special 
Committee on Implications of Atomic Energy of the Washington Com- 
mittee of the American Political Science Association, under the chairman- 
ship of William C. Johnstone, of the George Washington University. 
Dr. Laves offered the following resolution, based upon this report, for 
adoption by the Council and recommendation to the business meeting 
of the Association: 


“The Executive Council recommends to the Association that it adopt the fol- 
lowing resolution and give it appropriate publicity: 

“The Philadelphia meeting of the American Political Science Association, noting 
the great urgency of finding adequate solutions for the social-political problems 
arising from the release of atomic energy, and having established a Committee on 
Atomic Energy to engage in studies and to prepare recommendations in this re- 
spect, (1) supports the efforts of the United States government to hasten the con- 
vening of the United Nations Commission on Control of Atomic Energy and Re- 
lated Subjects; (2) urges the adoption of national legislation that will place the 
United States in a position fully and effectively to discharge any future obligations 
assumed in any agreement for United Nations control of the utilization of atomic 
energy; (3) affirms support for the principle of civilian control of any U. S. agency 
established for control of atomic energy and for consultation of all appropriate 
governmental and private agencies and persons, including the military; and (4) 
urges fullest and freest exchange of scientific information at home, and abroad by 
international agreement, as soon as suitable domestic and international security 
controls and safeguards are established.” 


It was suggested by a number of members of the Executive Council 
that such a resolution as that proposed would be a commitment of the 
membership of the Association on a controversial issue, contrary to the 
provisions of the constitution of the organization. In the extended dis- 
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cussion on the resolution, the urgency of the problem was pointed out, 
and it was felt that the influence of the political scientists of the country 
should be brought to bear before decisions were reached by the political 
organs of the national government. The resolution was finally approved 
by the Council by a vote of six to five and recommended to the business 
meeting. Those who opposed it wished to have it made clear that while 
they were sympathetic to the point of view expressed in the resolution, 
they felt that it was undesirable for the Association to take such action 
because of the precedent involved. 

Professor Howard White presented a report of the Committee on the 
Social Studies concerned primarily with examination of the question, 
“How can political scientists maximize the contribution which they, as 
specialists in one large field of human knowledge, can make toward en- 
riching the teaching of the social studies?” Following a number of sug- 
gestions to teaching members of the Association, to other members of the 
Association, and to other groups in coöperation with political scientists, 
the Committee made a number of specific recommendations. Two of these 
were (1) that the Association ask its Committee on the Directory to con- 
sider permitting members to list in succeeding Directories educational 
journals to which they have contributed scholarly articles, and (2) that 
the Committee on the Social Studies explore further the possibility of 
closer relationships with local, state, and regional Councils for the Social 
Studies and report thereon to the next annual meeting. Both were adopted. 
On the remaining recommendations, no action was taken; and the chair- 
man of the Committee was asked to present these matters to the Associa- 
tion. 

The Assistant Secretary-Treasurer submitted a report on the Personnel 
Service. Due to the problem of demobilization of the armed forces, it was 
considered desirable to issue in 1945 not only a basic personnel pamphlet 
but also two supplements. The basic issue was published in March; the 
first supplement appeared in July and the second in November. A con- 
siderable number of appointments resulted, particularly at the junior 
permanent staff level. There were also several appointments on a tem- 
porary basis (due to increased enrollments) to positions to be filled later 
by return of staff members then on leave for military or civilian service. 
The large number of new vacancies brought to the attention of the 
Association late in 1945, the early mailing of the bills for dues with which 
was enclosed a slip calling attention to the Personnel Service, and the con- 
siderable number of new registrants by the end of January, made an early 
publication of the 1946 service seem desirable. Thus the number for the 
current year, containing 58 names, was mailed early in March. It is 
anticipated that one or more supplements will be required during the 
year 1946. 
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The Assistant Secretary-Treasurer invited the attention of the Council 
to the job description of the profession of political science prepared with 
the assistance of a number of prominent political scientists by the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel. He also called the atten- 
tion of the Council to the compilation of data concerning military and 
civilian war service of the members of the profession, published in the 
June, 1945, number of the Revirw. He indicated that this report had been . 
partial and incomplete and requested that corrections and additions be 
submitted. It was the consensus of opinion that the current year was too 
early to prepare a final report on this subject, and the project was there- 
fore laid over for further consideration at the December meeting. 

President Gaus reported to the Council that in order to have some one 
member of the Association responsible for following closely the proposals 
pending in Congress for legislation and appropriations in support of re- 
search, he had during the year asked Vice-President Dorothy Schaffter 
to assume this responsibility. He then called upon Miss Schaffter for a 
report. She summarized the various events which had taken place in 
Washington during the past two years with reference to this matter and 
reported that the legislation pending before the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the United States Senate was S. 1850 by Senator Kilgore and 
others. This was an agreed bill incorporating the ideas of various authori- 
ties who have proposed measures of this nature, and it was expected that 
the bill would soon be reported to the Senate for action. The proposed 
legislation would create a National Science Foundation to which appro- 
priations would be made for the promotion of basic research. While the 
bill was originally proposed and mainly supported by the natural scien- 
tists, the final agreed bill included provision for a division of social 
sciences. It was from the inclusion of this division that the immediate 
interest of the Association in the bill arose. Miss Schaffter reported that 
. the natural sciences had already submitted extensive programs of re- 
search in support of the legislation, but that thus far the social sciences 
had not agreed upon such programs. One result is that in the bill itis 
provided that “until the Administrators of the Board have received gen- 
eral recommendations from the Division of Social Sciences regarding the 
support of research through that division, support of social science re- 
search shall be limited to studies of the impact of scientific discoveries 
on the general welfare and studies required in connection with other 
projects supported by the Foundation.” It was suggested by members 
of the Council, following this report, that the Committee on Research of 
the Association be charged with responsibility for continued concern 
with this legislation and with the preparation of a research program which 
could be submitted to the Foundation in connection with the other social 
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science disciplines as a basis for a general program of research in the social 
sciences as contemplated by the bill. 

Upon motion of Harold Zink, seconded by Frederick Dunn, the Execu- 
tive Council approved the inclusion of the social sciences in the Kilgore 
bill and endorsed the statement made by the Social Science Research 
Council in the hearings before the Committee on Military Affairs. This 
statement, which was presented by Wesley C. Mitchell, was in part as 
follows: 


“The needs for research, and especially for the types of research which non- 
governmental research organizations are peculiarly fitted to contribute, are so 
large that they far outrun existing financial resources on the scale on which these 
have heretofore been available. Research in the social sciences has been financed 
by a diversity of private, state, and federal funds. The increase in support required 
to realize as quickly as can well be done the potential values of social science research 
to our society and to the Government has little likelihood of materializing unless it 
is supplied by the National Government. Precedents for Government aid to re- 
search carried on by independent institutions are well established, notably in the 
field of agriculture and for war purposes. 

“Questions of specific mechanisms whereby Government support for work in 
the social sciences can be provided under mutually satisfactory conditions have 
been and are continuing to be carefully considered by the Council. One satisfactory 
mechanism consists of the development of contractual relations with universities 
or other research institutions for individual research projects or work on a specified 
series of problems. 

“The Social Science Research Council favors a program of Government scholar- 
ships for superior undergraduate students and fellowships for unusually promising 
graduate students. Such a scholarship and fellowship program should be planned 
to meet the needs for research personnel in the several scholarly fields, the natural 
sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities. 

“The Council’s position concerning the Government’s research program rests 
upon the fact that a decision to support basic scientific research would fall far short 
of reaching its avowed objectives if by failure to include the social sciences it 
neglected to take advantage of the urgent need for greater knowledge in the social 
fields. If the Government’s program is concerned with national defense and security, 
with national health and welfare, and with the nation’s prosperity, any research 
agency which may be established inevitably will find itself dealing with research in 
the social sciences. 

“The traditional lines of demarcation between the natural and the social sci- 
ences have little meaning when confronted with the research problems involved in 
the safeguarding of the human aspects of every major problem of national interest. 
Collaboration and coöperation among the sciences rather than an intensification 
of past rivalries and competitions is essential if the contemplated program is not 
to worsen the existing situation instead of achieving the goals set for it. The pro- 
posed research agency will be concerned with social science problems whether it so 
wishes or not; the only relevant and essential question is whether it will from the 
outset be able to deal competently with these problems.” 


Ernest 8. Griffith presented a report for the Committee on Research 
indicating the progress made in the organization and conduct of panels 
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in nine areas of political science. He indicated that the Research Com- 
mittee has conceived its rôle as that of a medium through which the 
members of the Association might pool their thinking on problems of re- 
search. The first and principal task which the Committee set for itself 
was to discover, analyze, and project the thinking of the Association as to 
the frontiers of research in its various subject-matter fields. The Com- 
mittee anticipated that this task would be virtually complete sometime 
during the calendar year 1946. Other matters with which the Committee 
had concerned itself were priorities in wartime research and the state of 
research in the profession generally. In addition, some attention had been 
given to the better exploitation of the research facilities of Washington 
in general and the Library of Congress in particular. 

As funds have not been available for the holding of meetings of the 
nine panels set up by the Committee, most of their business has been: 
conducted by correspondence. However, two of the panels, Comparative. 
Government and Political Theory, have published reports, and one is 
expected shortly from the panel on Public Law. More than 200 members 
of the Association have participated actively in correspondence on panel 
business and in such meetings of panels as have been held. Meetings of all 
of the nine panels were arranged for one day of the annual meeting. 
In concluding his report, Mr. Griffith alluded to the legislation pending 
in Congress for federal aid to research and suggested that the work of the 
Committee on Research could serve as a basis for the presentation of 
plans and projects to any federal agency created for this purpose. He felt 
that it might also serve as the liaison and coérdinating body to increase 
the active participation of members of the profession in whatever 
projects were approved by such a body for execution. 

In the discussion of the report, Mr. Griffith.emphasized the immediate 
need for funds to permit panel meetings and said that the Committee 
_ planned to solicit such funds. He also suggested that the Committee de- 
sired to obtain funds for the purpose of making awards for outstanding 
contributions by members of the profession through research and publica- 
tion. On motion of Frederic A. Ogg, seconded by Frederick Dunn, the 
Council approved the principle of such awards for research and requested 


the Committee to submit definite proposals to the next meeting of the - 


Executive Council. Robert E. Cushman stated that he felt that research 
awards should be restricted to the younger men. Mr. Griffith agreed, 
but indicated that a principle of classification might be used so that the 
younger men .would not have to compete for such awards with more 
mature scholars. He observed that the policies to be followed might be 
dictated by the conditions imposed by the donor of the award funds. In 
concluding the discussion, Mr. Griffith emphasized the need for training 
in group research and said that he believed that the Association might 
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take the lead in stimulating graduate students and university faculties 
to recognize this type of research as an acceptable alternative to the 
usual individual doctoral dissertation. This he thought was most impor- 
tant if political scientists are to make a significant contribution to the 
type of research project which is likely to arise under the provisions of 
the Kilgore bill. ` 

W. Reed West, chairman of the Committee on Election Statisties, sub- 
mitted a written report which was presented to the Council by President 
Gaus. The report indicated that because of some uncertainty in regard 
to the extent of the authority of the Bureau of the Census to carry on 
election studies, there was now under consideration for presentation to 
Congress legislation to provide a broader authorization to the Bureau to 
prosecute such work. The Governments Division of the Bureau has con- 

. tinued the publication of its election calendar, and the Committee re- 
ported that there was now some prospect for the publication of an 
elections yearbook for the two most recent national elections. On mo- 
tion of Arthur W. Bromage, seconded by Clyde Eagleton, the recommen- 
dation of the Committee that the Council indicate its appreciation to the 
Director of the Census for the work that has already been done in the 
publication of elections data, and express the hope that the work may be 
expanded into an elections handbook as soon as possible, was unanimously 
approved by the Council. 

The report of the Committee on Latin America was presented by Rus- 
sell H. Fitzgibbon. He pointed out that this committee was unique in that 
its work was confined to the consideration of problems of a geographi- 
cal area rather than a subject-matter area. Most of the work of the Com- 

», mittee has been exploratory. Its investigations so far have revealed a 
woeful lack of basic material, and the Committee is now attempting to 
expand the available material for research and teaching in the problems 
of Latin America. This effort includes a projected series of monographs 
on Latin American states and their governmental systems written from a 
realistic rather than a formal point of view. The chairman indicated that 
this project had the approval of former Assistant Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles and present Assistant Secretary of State Nelson Rocke- 
feller. However, the funds needed have not yet been obtained, although 
efforts are being continued. The Committee is giving consideration also 
to a suggestion by J. Lloyd Mechem, of the University of Texas, for the 
establishment of a quarterly journal of the social sciences (other than 
history) for the Latin American area. It is likewise codperating with the 
State Department in making recommendations on its translation program. 

The report of the Committee on Latin America, coupled with the talk 
by Waldo G. Leland at the dinner meeting of the Council, led to a mo- 
tion by Walter H. C. Laves, seconded by Frederic A. Ogg, that a new com- 
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mittee of the Association be appointed by the incoming president to 
concern itself with the interests of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation with the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), with the United States Department of State 
on cultural relations, and with relations with political scientists in foreign 
countries. This motion was unanimously carried. It was pointed out in 
the discussion that it would be necessary for such a committee to coördi- 
nate its activities closely with those of the Committee on Latin America 
if overlapping were to be avoided, 

President Gaus presented a letter and resolution from Francis O. Wil- 
cox, chairman of the Committee on Undergraduate Instruction in Politi- 
cal Science. This round-table group recommended that the Association 
provide for the appointment of committees for the following purposes: 
(1) to keep the Association informed upon the program for distribution 
of surplus government training films and to explore the various possibili- 
ties of sponsoring new training films to be used in political science courses; 
(2) to experiment with the development and publication of graphic-arts 
materials, such as charts and film strips for use in political science courses; 
and (8) to report to the Association on present techniques available for 
testing the knowledge of political science students and for evaluating 
teaching effectiveness through opinion measurements. President Gaus 
suggested that the Committee on Undergraduate Instruction be author- 
ized to appoint its own subcommittees for these purposes, and this recom- 
mendation was approved. Howard White pointed out that the activities 
of the Committee on Undergraduate Instruction and of the subcommit- 
tees proposed by that committee should be coérdinated with the activities 
of the Committee on the Social Studies, of which he is chairman. 

President Gaus reported that the Committee on the Library of Ameri- 
can Political Philosophy had been inactive during the year, due to its lack 
of success in securing funds for the publication of a projected series. of 
books in the field of political theory. It appeared from the discussion, 
however, that there was some basis for hope that this project might still 
be achieved, and the committee was therefore continued. 

A report on the activities of the Washington Committee for 1945 was 
presented by Charles 8. Hyneman. Evidences of the activities of this 
group had appeared at numerous points in the discussions of the Execu- 
tive Council, but may be summarized for emphasis. The program of the 
Washington Committee included a series of general meetings for political 
scientists in the Washington area, with such speakers as Representative 
Hatton Sumners, Senator J. William Fulbright, Senator Joseph H. Ball, 
Paul Appleby, Irwin Stewart, Donald Stone, and James Hart. The Com- 
mittee took an active part in the discussions of social scientists in the 
District of Columbia concerning provision for the social sciences in the 
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legislation before Congress relating to federal encouragement of scientific 
study and research. An active part was taken in the development of the 
proposal for a Washington federation of social science organizations. The 
Committee took the initiative in the organization of the District of Colum- 
bia Political Science Association. A special subcommittee of the Washing- 
ton Committee prepared a report on the Social Implications of the Atomie 
Bomb. Another subcommittee investigated problems of undergraduate 
instruction in political science. Mr. Hyneman felt that the creation of the 
District of Columbia Political Science Association made the Washington 
Committee less necessary, suggesting that the Association discontinue the 
committee and use the District of Columbia Association to represent it in 
any of its affairs in Washington and vicinity. President Gaus expressed 
deep appreciation to the Washington Committee for its assistance, a senti- 
ment in which Managing Editor Ogg joined. 

The question of the time and place of the annual meeting of 1946 was 
discussed at length. The Secretary-Treasurer reported that there seemed 
to be a general desire among the members for a return to the practice of 
Christmas meetings. His inquiries disclosed that neither Washington nor 
Chicago seemed favorable as a meeting place at that time, and that he had 
taken an option on the Hotel Statler in Cleveland for December 26 to 
28, 1946. The Council expressed a preference for the dates December 27 
to 29, and in view of the fact that definite information was not available 
as to whether the Association could be accommodated in Cleveland on 
these dates, determination of the time and place of the 1946 annual meet- 
ing was deferred. 

President Gaus made a strong recommendation that the Executive 
- Council plan to hold a meeting during the summer in order to promote 
better codrdination and more adequate leadership in the work of its nu- 
merous committees. On examination of the budget, however, it was de- 
termined that there would not be funds available to pay the expenses of 
all members of the Council in travelling to and from such a meeting. On 
motion of Walter H. C. Laves, the Council endorsed the policy of a sum- 
mer meeting of the Council provided such could be held without expense 
to the Association. Members of the Council will be canvassed later on 
their willingness to attend at their own expense. 


The annual business meeting of the Association was opened on March 
29 with a brief report by President Gaus on the discussions and transac- 
tions of the Executive Council. He indicated that detailed reports would 
be made to the business meeting on only certain items of the business of 
the Executive Council, but that reports of most of the officers and com- 
mittees were available in mimeographed form for the use of interested 
members. He noted with regret the absence of two officers of the Associa- 
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tion—Second Vice-President James K. Pollock, who was in Germany, and 
Secretary-Treasurer Kenneth Colegrove, en route to Japan. 

The Assistant Secretary-Treasurer presented the reports on the mem- 
bership and finances of the Association, as well as the budget for 1946 
which had been approved by the Executive Council. The report of the 
Committee on Audit was presented by chairman Walter F. Dodd, and on 
his motion, seconded by Walter H. C. Laves, the Association adopted a 
resolution of appreciation to Samuel R. Harrell, chairman of the National 
Foundation for Education, for his services and those of his organization in 
connection with the preparation and editing of the Directory. Managing 
Editor Frederic A. Ogg presented a brief report on the Review and in- 
formed the members of the action of the Executive Council in electing 
five new members of the Board of Editors. 

At the request of President Gaus, Vice-President Dorothy Schaffter 
reported to the members the progress of congressional legislation for fed- 
eral aid to research (the Kilgore bill), As the Executive Council had ap- 
proved the principles embodied in the bill, it was suggested that any 
members who cared to do so should present their views to Senator Kilgore 
or to Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, chairman of the committee 
having the bill in charge, or to their own senators. 

President Gaus reported to the membership on the actions taken by 
the Executive Council with reference to the problem of atomic energy. 
The resolution by Walter H. C. Laves on behalf of the Washington Com- 
mittee and approved by the Council was presented to the membership 
for action. Mr. Laves explained the purposes of the resolution and Robert 
T. Crane argued that the resolution should not be adopted in view of the 
prohibition in the constitution of the Association against the making of | 
commitments on controversial questions. On motion of Cullen B. Goswell, 
seconded by Robert E. Cushman, the resolution was nevertheless ap- 
proved by an overwhelming vote of the members present. On motion of 
Clarence A. Berdahl, seconded by Clyde Eagleton, the president of the 
Association was directed to forward a copy of the resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the chairman of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and other appropriate persons. 

The Assistant Secretary-Treasurer reported that arrangements had 
‘been completed, pursuant to instructions by the Executive Council, to 
hold the forty-second annual meeting of the Association at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on December 27-29, 1946, with the Hotel Statler as headquarters. 

Robert E. Cushman presented the report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, approved by the Executive Council and referred to the business 
meeting. As there were no nominations from the floor, the report of the 
Committee, on motion of Isidor Loeb, seconded by Charles W. Shull, was 
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accepted, and the Secretary-Treasurer was instructed to cast a unanimous 
ballot of the Association for the nominees named in the report. 

Under the heading of new business, a resolution submitted by the Panel 
on Comparative Government under the chairmanship of President Harold 
W. Stoke, of the University of New Hampshire, concerning the Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service, was referred to the Executive Council for 
later consideration and report. 

At the final luncheon meeting, a vote of thanks was extended to Presi- 
dent John M. Gaus and to Professor Raymond S. Short, chairman of the 
Committee on Local Arrangements, for their services in connection with 
the program and arrangements..—HARVEY WALKER, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY-TREASURER. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Liberal Tradition; A Study of the Social and Spiritual Conditions of 
Freedom. By Wiuutam AyLott Orton. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1945. Pp. xiv, 317. $3.50.) 


The fundamental thesis of this book is that “the crying need of modern 
liberalism is for a clearer perception of principle” (p. 1). It is based upon 
the writer’s assumption that principle, in the sense in which this word 
was understood by Jefferson and Lincoln and Gladstone has almost dis- 
appeared from present-day politics, being replaced by short-run, tangible 
objectives in which no long-run direction can be perceived. His purpose, 
however, is not to state a new principle but to direct attention again to 
a very old one. 

For Professor Orton, liberalism is the political application of Christi- 
anity. It has its roots in the political philosophy of Aristotle, with its 
emphasis upon law and consent as the foundation of free life within a 
community, and in the Christian conception of a community of spiritual 
personalities, equal in the sight of God and possessing in themselves an 
absolute value. Accordingly, the arrangement of the book is in general 
historical, although the author imposes a running commentary upon the 
history which tends somewhat to obscure its continuity. It begins with 
the classical foundation and the Christian synthesis, which reached its 
height in the catholic vision of a universal human community in the 
Middle Ages. This unity broke down with the dissolution of the Church 
and the rise of national states. The true liberal concepts of community 
and of liberty in community were displaced by sovereignty and individu- 
alism, while the state became a secular organization for the exercise of 
power, without international control abroad and tending to subordita l 
to itself all other forms of association at home. In philosophy, the move- 
ment culminated in the materialist and positivist attack upon religion. 

The concluding chapters of the book deal with contemporary applica- 
tions of liberalism. Professor Orton accepts as accomplished fact the aban- 
donment of two cardinal principles of British liberal policy, free trade 
and non-intervention in the internal affairs of other nations, and he 
believes that this has dispelled all hope of peace or freedom. In their place 
we have the illusion of peace by force, which rests upon an impossible 
ideal of coöperation among national political units. Against this the au- 
thor sets the “natural, logical, and salutary development” of international 
business organization. This he regards as representing a voluntary growth 
of functional internationalism, while the political control of big business 
is more likely to represent an aggressive economic nationalism. In domes- 
tic affairs, as Professor Orton believes, liberalism must aim at decentrali- 
zation, with a larger opportunity for the small business man, and at the 
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restoration of a sound and independent agriculture. The only field in 
which the state can properly override free enterprise is the conservation 
of natural resources. The ideals of full employment and social security he 
describes as presenting “the mask of terror.” “The primary object of eco- 
nomic activity is the production of goods and services, not the distribution 
of ‘purchasing power’ nor the ‘creation’ of employment; both these are 
secondary and consequential to the main function, and if they are made 
primary, free enterprise breaks down” (p. 294). 

As Professor Orton conceives it, “the liberal tradition is a call to ad- 
venture: the adventure of growing up, becoming autonomous, living spon- 
taneously” (p. 303). The present eclipse of liberalism he attributes to the 
fact that men are “too tired, too hopeless, too frightened” to respond to 
the call. But surely this is not a sympathetic, or even a fair, description 
of the aspiration that underlies present-day political radicalism. Nor does 
Professor Orton’s version of liberalism represent in fact a very adven- 
turous excursion into political thought. It leans heavily on Leonard Hob- 
house, with more emphasis on religion, perhaps in the manner of John 
Neville Figgis or Lord Acton. But is it wise, in an age of world politics, 
to tie political idealism to a religious tradition that never belonged to 
more than a small fraction of the world’s population? Or is it expedient 
to discard, or at least depreciate, international political organization be- 
cause the national state has been defined as an organ of sovereign power? 
Or on the basis of fact, is international big business obviously more intel- 
ligent or more benevolent than political agencies? And does a small busi- 
ness man really live more spontaneously than a trade unionist? Or if a 
wage-earner wishes to be protected from the destructiveness of the busi- 
~t _ ycle—a destructiveness that can wipe out most of the values of free 

GB, ality —s he necessarily a coward? In the great days of the tradition, 
liberalism attracted men because they were convinced that it meant to 
do something about political and social abuses. In its later versions, it 
produces the sense of being a little nostalgic. 

Grorce H. SABINE. 

Cornell University. 


Toward a Democratic New Order. By Davin Bryy-Jongs. (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press. 1945. Pp. iv, 288. $3.50.) 


During the past few years there have appeared numerous works on the 
principles and philosophy of democracy. Most of them, however, have 
been either analyses of its idées mattresses or reminders and exhortations 
as to democratic beliefs and convictions usually stated in contrast and 
opposition to fascist ideology. What has long been needed is a sober, sea- 
soned account of democratic theory and argument; of the genesis, de- 
velopment, and significance of the various elements in the democratic 
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tradition; of the practical realization of democratic aspirations; of the 
difficulties, hindrances, false ideas, and established attitudes and institu- 
tions which pervert or prevent effective democracy; of what is needful 
under the conditions of modern industrial civilization that democracy be 
made effective; and, above all, of the problems of relating the democratic 
state to an effective world order. 

It is these issues that Professor Bryn-Jones tackles, and, within the 
limits of a work of modest size, handles with success. He brings to the 
task theoretical acumen balanced by practical insight, a fund of good 
sense, a careful avoidance of preaching, and an unusual capacity to recog- 
nize, without under- or over-estimating, both the difficulties and the fac- 
tors favoring democratic society. He writes well and interestingly, and 
his scholarship is used to illuminate rather than oppress. He is successful 
in relating historical ideas to current problems, and he reveals the relation 
of democratic government to underlying social institutions. He makes 
clear, while eschewing dogmatism himself, the need to emancipate our- 
selves from the particular dogmas of nineteenth-century economic liberal- 
ism if we are to solve the issues raised by inegalitarian capitalist society. 
He sees the need for some form of industrial democracy and for the elimi- 
nation of extreme economic inequality and of irresponsible economic 
power if political democracy is to be soundly and securely based. 

Yet he is not an advocate of pure equality, but insists on the functional 
justification of inequalities. He realizes the dangers of statism and bu- 
reaucracy, while accepting the necessity of the positive state. He is con- 
cerned with the protection of the rights and liberties of the consumer and 
of the still-forgotten, unorganized citizens generally. He is, also, pungently 
aware of the dangers of undemocratic behavior, internally and _ = 
of organized groups, such as trade unions, while aware no less oer 
contributions to the realization of political and economic democracy. He 
sees how nationalism and political democracy, serving together, have at 
times led to the perversion of the latter by the former. He analyzes inter- 
estingly the relation of nationality to nationalism, as well as the general 
minorities problem; realizes that statehood cannot always constitute the 
solution; sees the value of cultural diversity, based on freedom; and makes 
suggestive proposals for solution of the-problem consonantly with the 
needs of world order and the ethics of democracy. He discusses the prob- 
lems of “have” and “have-not”’ nations, indicates the solution of inter- 
national economic planning and controls thereto, shows the results of im- 
perialism in harming and helping backward peoples, and suggests the 
general lines for an international policy which, without naiveté, may yet 
treat peoples in a way consistent with democratic profession and aspira- 
tion. In all this last section, he makes abundantly clear the need for democ- 
racy itself, to create an ordered and peaceful, but not a static or rigid, 
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world order and organization. 

Organizationally, the work is admirable. The first part, concerned with 
“The Liberal Tradition,” insists that democracy, which must be govern- 
ment, not paper principles, has to combat the totalitarian appeal by real- 
izing its nature and stealing its thunder, while at the same time remaining 
true to its own ethos. Professor Bryn-Jones then argues positively the 
superiority of government based on, and institutionalizing the expression 
of, the popular will, with a decent respect for, and effective guarantees, in 
attitude as well as law, of the rights of individuals and groups, as a means 
to promote and realize, within human limitations, the general welfare of 
mankind. 

The second part, devoted to reéxamining fundamental democratic ideas, 
deals with the limits of toleration, and, while properly appreciating the 
formal value of defining liberty as absence of restraint, analyzes, without 
falling into philosophical errors, the positive conditions necessary today 
that men may enjoy substantively widened range of choices made possible 
by modern civilization, knowledge, and technology. The fundamental in- 
portance of equality to democracy is made clear, and the relation of genu- 
ine equality of opportunity to the realization of a degree of actual equality, 
as well as the proper meaning of the latter, is very soundly stated. Rights 
are discussed with significant emphasis on their changing content and on 
how they actually get, and can get, translated from claims into social and 
legal fact. Finally, the author shows that fraternity, internal and inter- 
national, is not idle sound, but an essential element in democratic theory 
and a necessary attitude for democracy’s functioning. 

The third section, concerned with reinterpreting and applying the prin- 
ciples developed in the first two parts, analyzes two major types of issues: 
the telation of existing industrial organization and economic power, es- 
pecially in capitalist and democratic countries, to democratic society and 
government; and the relation of national states and a world order to the 
realization of democracy. On this it need only be added that the author 
combines realism, fairness, and lack of ungenerous prejudice with a recog- 
nition of the need for major changes, in institutions and attitudes, practi- 
cal generalized suggestions as to what may and should be done, and an 
idealism which, while generous, is undeviating in its uncompromising in- 
sistence on fundamental principle. Indeed, the great value of this work 
is its combination of principle with tolerance; its recognition of continuing 
values from the past with an emphasis on the need to change and adapt, 
as well as abandon; and, above all, its sane recognition of the value of 
ideal ends as criteria in a world of fallible humanity, doomed to fall short 
of their achievement. 

Tuomas I. Coox. 

University of Washington. 
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Fate and Freedom. By Jerome Franr. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 
1945. Pp. viii, 375. $3.00.) - 


This stimulating book is described in a sub-title as “a philosophy for 
free Americans.” In his preface, the author modestly deprecates the ac- 
curacy of the description. A more correct sub-title, he explains, would be 
this: “Some materials for and some gropings toward a philosophy for 
Americans who believe in freedom.” The interested reader will not be 
disappointed, therefore, if he fails to find in this volume a systematic and 
comprehensive philosophy, either metaphysical or social. But he will find 
a moving plea for a social ideal, which the author terms “a new synthesis, 
one which combines individual enterprise and the medieval spirit of co- 
operativeness.”’ 

Judge Frank’s method of presenting his case is to attack the theories 
of the historical determinists, particularly the Marxists. His book is at 
the lowest appraisal a substantial contribution to the growing body of 
American anti- Marxist literature, and it challenges comparison with the 
productions of such significant writers as Sydney Hook and Max Eastman. 
But Frank is not a philosopher like Hook nor an artist like Eastman. He 
is a lawyer with a lawyer’s zeal for exposing the fallacies of his opponent, 
and with more than any ordinary lawyer’s equipment in alien fields of 
learning whence he skillfully draws fresh materials in support of his argu- 
ment, Regarded as a polemic directed against Marx, Hegel, and the Nazis, 
this book is timely and efficacious. 

Judge Frank’s argument, however, goes beyond the theories of Marx 
and Hegel and deals with the whole notion that the course of human 
events is governed by natural laws. “The world’s future depends on hu- 
man purposes,” he declares, “not on fate.” He quotes with delighted ap- 
proval Justice Holmes’ dictum that “the mode in which the inevitable 
comes to pass is through effort.” He assails the “inevitablists” with all 
the weapons of the experienced controversialist. But instead of a reasoned 
demonstration he concludes with an assertion of faith, ‘faith in the power 
of free men to preserve a civilization in which freedom will seem to have 
been inevitable—because free men will have effectively willed that it 
should persist.” Bp 

This faith is traditionally pleasing to Americans. We like to tere 
that men’s conscious and deliberate purposes have to some extent affected 
the past, and can also to some extent affect the shape of the future. But 
is there such a sharp conflict between Americans’ natural faith in them- 
selves and interpretations of history which recognize the validity of at 
least the possibility of scientific laws in the realm of human behavior? 
Kant, from whom Hegel derived his inspiration but of whom Frank has 
little to say, contended that, whatever metaphysical theory may be 
formed regarding the freedom of the will, it holds equally true that the 
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manifestations of the will in human actions are determined, like all other 
external events, by universal natural laws. Kant thought it worth while 
to try to discover the hidden purposes of nature, preferring “the guiding 
light of reason” to the “cheerless gloom of chance.” 

At this point in the argument Frank is less convincing than when he 
deals with Marx and the Nazis. He seems not to try to go beyond the will 
to believe in his articles of faith and to search the ultimate foundations 
of faith itself. Lacking further interest in philosophy, he might have forti- 
fied his faith with poetry. We commend to him Milton’s famous state- 
ment of the relations between freedom of the will and fundamental law 
(Paradise Lost, Book ix): 

“But God left free the will, for what obeys 
Reason is free, and Reason He made right.” 
ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE. 
Harvard University. 


Los Partidos Politicos, Instrumentos de Gobierno. By LINARES QUINTANA, 
Secunpo V. (Buenos Aires: Editorial “Alfa.” 1945. Pp. 839.) 


The author of this work is one of the most distinguished of Argentina’s 
students of government. Though still a young man, he is the author of 
nine books or booklets and dozens of magazine articles dealing with the 
processes of government in Argentina, the United States, and Europe. 
His Derecho Público de los Territorios Nacionales has been generally ac- 
cepted as the standard work on its subject. 

Now he offers to political scientists, and to such others as may be inter- 
ested, a well planned and well written study of political’ parties—their 

: and functions, and the extent to which they have been subjected 
to public control. Attention is centered on the Argentine scene, but gen- 
erous space is given to a description of conditions in the United States, 
as well as several other countries of Latin America and Europe. 

The book starts slowly, as do so many Latin American studies of govern- 
ment. Opening chapters point out the desirability of honest elections and 
the need for political parties in a democratic way of life. The nature of 
political parties is discussed at some length, and reinforced with the defi- 
nitions of numerous authorities, from Edmund Burke to Edward M. Sait. 
The conclusions reached by the author at this point are sound, but cer- 
tainly not original. 

After these introductory hurdles have been cleared, however, Dr. 
Linares Quintana really hits his stride. In a brief but remarkably lucid 
chapter, he traces the development of political parties in Argentina. Then, 
broadening his horizon once more, he discusses at length the problems 
encountered by democratic nations in their attempts to regulate parties 
and party activity. There are chapters dealing with the establishment 
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and organization of political parties, the manner in which they perform 
their functions, and, finally, the various ways in which they cease to exist. 

Dr. Linares Quintana is concerned only with democratic and pseudo- 
democratic states. He makes no attempt to consider totalitarian one-party 
systems. His foreign examples are drawn primarily from the United States, 
but also from Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Nicaragua, Cuba, Switzerland, and 
prewar Czechoslovakia. Primarily, of course, he is interested in his own 
country, and his explanations and references are related to Argentine con- 
ditions. 

American readers who look for criticisms of the present Argentine 
régime will look in vain. Dr. Linares Quintana makes the tacit assumption 
that the existing government is honestly concerned with the maintenance 
of free elections, and he proceeds from this point to discuss the manner 
in which free elections may be assured by state regulation of improper 
party activities. No suggestion is made that the government itself may 
be guilty of improper activities. Nor is it reasonable to assume that the 
author could have adopted any other point of view—not if he expected 
to remain in Argentina and see his ideas in print. 

Indeed, it is highly probable that Dr. Linares Quintana believed ex- 
actly what he wrote at the time when he wrote it. The revolutionary 
government had created a committee to draft a law regulating party ac- 
tivity, and had announced that this was a first step in the direction of 
honest elections. There was no question of the need for such a law; it had 
been advocated time and again by virtually all leading Argentine students 
of government. At the time the committee was created, Dr. Linares 
Quintana was made its secretary. Shortly after the committee finished 
its work, this book on political parties was published. The cutloo i 
restoration of the democratic way of life seemed to be fairly good. But 
then, only a few months later, Dr. Linares Quintana severed his long-time 
connection with the government—a post in the Library of Congress—in 
protest against the ruthless policies of the military régime. Evidently his 
dream of an early return to constitutional government had been rudely 
blasted. 

Although this volume shows no trace of the present turmoil, it does 
provide an excellent background for an understanding of the current po- 
litical scene. It will be welcomed by all students of party activity, and by 
all who are interested in the governments of Latin America. 

Austin F. MACDONALD. 

University of California. 


The Growth of Constitutional Power in the United States. BY CARL BRENT 
Swisuer. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1946. Pp. x, 261. 
$2.50.) 


` This is the sixteenth volume in the “Studies of American Institutions” 
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series published by the University of Chicago on the Charles R. Walgreen 
Foundation. In this collection of ten lectures, originally delivered at Chi- 
cago in the spring of 1945, one of our foremost authorities on the American 
constitutional system has set down his thoughts and conclusions on that 
subject in systematic fashion. 

It must be said at once that no one at this late date is likely to provide 
an interpretation of our constitutional system which is at the same time 
sound and entirely new. On the other hand, Professor Swisher’s analysis 
of his subject is so orderly and complete, and his material is presented in 
such readable and convincing fashion, that this becomes one of the most 
successful and useful compilations of essays on the Constitution that is 
now available. 

In his first chapter, Mr. Swisher states the dilemma fundamental to 
every constitutional system in a democratic state: Can simultaneous at- 
tempts to establish political power and to restrain its exercise produce a 
workable and successful compromise between authoritarianism and an- 
archism? The author observes that ‘‘the concern of the critic is principally 
as to whether the constitution provides enough power or adequately ef- 
ficient methods for its exercise to achieve the ends of the society it is in- 
tended to serve.” Thereupon he proceeds in four chapters to a careful 
analysis and evaluation of the principles of federalism and checks and 
balances, and of the sources of and barriers to power in our Constitution. 
He then turns in four further chapters to certain somewhat more special 
problems of our constitutional system: administrative justice, civil liberty, 
foreign policy, and the rôle of the judiciary in interpreting the funda- 
mental law. : 

In all of these chapters, Mr. Swisher’s findings are generally on the 

“optimistic side. He accepts the premise that government must maintain 
a vigorous, positive program in the modern age; he does not minimize 
the archaic and inadequate aspects of our Constitution or the inhibiting 
influence of some of its restraining clauses; but he concludes that our 
Constitution still serves as an adequate foundation upon which to build 
a successful political life for our nation. What he says of checks and bal- 
ances is typical of-his conclusions: “As to the suggestion that the entire 
structure of our government ought to be reorganized, however, and the 
device of the separation of powers eliminated, the case is at least not yet 
proved.” And again, “... the fact remains that, whatever the stresses 
and strains within the interstices of our governmental system, the results 
achieved entitle it to distinction not inferior to that of any other govern- 
ment in the world.” 

It is in the last chapter that the book’s most original contribution is 
to be found. Here Mr. Swisher comes to grips. with the development of 
“private government” in the United States (and on the international 
scene), chiefly in the form of great corporations. He raises the issue of our 
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ability under the Constitution to deal with the vast power of these agen- 
cies and to find ways and means of identifying such power with democ- 
racy, as to both the mechanics of its exercise and the ends it serves. 

It is no reflection on the scholarship or profundity of this book to state 
that its greatest usefulness will perhaps be to the general reader, and to 
students in classes in American government. No political scientist has 
yet produced an abler non-technical, yet critical, analysis of our constitu- 
tional system than is to be found in Professor Swisher’s volume. It de- 
serves, and undoubtedly will enjoy, a wide audience. 

Rogpert K. Carr. 
Dartmouth College. 


Full Faith and Credit; The Lawyer’s Clause of the Constitution. By ROBERT 
H. Jackson. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1945. Pp. 60. 
$1.00.) 


This brochure is a republication of the fourth annual Benjamin N. 
Cardozo Lecture before the Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, delivered December 7, 1944. In his discussion of the full faith and 
credit clause, Mr. Justice Jackson gives a review of the historical evolution 
of the clause antedating its inclusion in the Constitution of 1787, and 
through the first period of legislative activity in interpreting the docu- 
ment. A general outline of the present decisional status of the clause oc- 
cupies a dozen pages, and these are followed by a brief discussion of Ca- 
nadian and Australian experience in dealing with the same general prob- 
lem that is dealt with by the full faith and credit clause. 

In the concluding pages of the brochure, the author states his opinion 
that the full faith and credit clause has never been given its full effect: by 
either Congress or the Supreme Court. The author agrees with a number 
of other writers, such as Professor Walter Wheeler Cook, Professor Ed- 
ward S. Corwin, and this reviewer, that Congress could by legislation do 
much to clarify the law relating to both the effect and execution of judg- 
ments given in the state courts. But Mr. Justice Jackson fears that 
traditional state and common law prejudices and assumptions of Ameri- 
can lawyers will prevent timely and adequate intervention by Congress. 
He turns to judicial decision as the only hope for rectifying the present 
state of anarchy in the relations between the numerous courts in the ju- 
dicial system of the United States. 

This iè a thoughtful discussion of full faith and credit and its relation- 
ship to the federal system, and it will repay careful perusal by students 
of American government and constitutional law. 

Ourver P. Frevp. 

Indiana University. 
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The Management of Your Government. By Haroun D. Situ. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1945. Pp. xiii, 179. $2.50.) 


The director of the United States Bureau of the Budget, “largely as a 
result of continued urging by his associates,” has put forth in this small 
volume a dozen of his occasional papers and speeches. It is altogether 
appropriate that Eric Johnson, as president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, should praise the substance of the volume and the 
work of its author as coming from “‘one of our most competent and de- 
voted public servants,’’ because Mr. Smith has deliberately couched his 
chapters to reach the average intelligent citizen-taxpayer and to instill 
in him a better understanding of the workings of his government. 

Three of the papers deal with over-all management. Mr. Smith empha- 
sizes the common top problems in government and business (in govern- 
ment it is called ‘‘red tape,” in business it is called ‘“‘system’’). Indeed, he 
pleads for schools that will train for both business and public administra- 
tion. He emphasizes the concern of administration with the satisfaction 
of human needs—gadgeteering is not enough—and makes clear how much 
administration is still an art. He deplores “the preoccupation of the mana- 
gerial profession with techniques, methods, and means...some of... 
[them] have a high abstract intelligence in their technical field, but not a 
very high social intelligence.” 

Four essays deal with the budget office as a tool of management and 
executive control. Mr. Smith traces the evolution of the budget to the 
point where it seeks to be the work program of the government with a 
dollar sign, and he makes clear the importance of control of execution as 
well as of formulation of the program. He recognizes possible conflicts in 
the aspects of the budget as a tool of legislative control and of executive 
control, but believes that the two needs can be reconciled. He states eight 
canons of budgeting. 

A final group of papers expounds the federal budget as an instrument 
of fiscal policy management, as a tool of national planning for high level 
employment and economic stability. It is gratifying to see Mr. Smith 
state firmly the need for “adequate planning facilities in the Executive 
Office,” which “the Bureau is not presently equipped to engage in.” (In 
one of the earlier essays, he says: ‘“The problem is not one of setting up an 
independent central planning organization. Rather, it is one of adequately 
organizing and staffing the Presidency.’’) 

With the terrific responsibilities that Mr. Smith has carried during the 
war years, it is amazing that he has found time for even these papers, in 
which he reveals the soundness and breadth of his understanding of the 
rôle of management in a complex society, expressed simply and lucidly, 
with no punches pulled. A more systematic exposition based upon his 
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uniquely rich experience must probably wait until he retires to that farm 
in Virginia. 
CHARLES S. ASCHER. 
New York City. 


Civil Service in Wartime. EDITED BY LEONARD D. WHITE. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1945. Pp. 253. $2.50.) 


The lectures collected in this volume were delivered at the University 
of Chicago during the winter quarter of 1945, under the sponsorship of 
the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation. The views of ten authors are pre- 
sented on such diverse subjects as “The Search for Executive Talent,” 
“The Nation’s Professional Manpower Resources,” “The Control of Gov- 
ernment Employment,” and “The International Civil Service of the Fu- 
ture.” With the exception of Professor Ranshofen-Wertheimer’s paper on 
the latter subject, all deal with some aspect cf wartime manpower mobili- 
zation; and all were written by persons who played prominent parts in 
that challenging and strikingly successful undertaking. Their recorded 
experiences and mature judgments merit the careful consideration of all 
our citizens. 

Few stories are more fascinating than that of the mobilization of this 
democracy for total war. The collective effort it required cracked the 
crust of custom everywhere. It led to entirely new ways of doing old jobs 
and to results which were demonstrably impossible. In all fields of en- 
deavor, striking innovations were usual. In many, they were the rule. 
But with all of the pressures and the changes to which they gave rise, we 
managed to preserve democratic principles and democratie institutions. 

The story of the civil service in wartime cannot be considered apart 
from this more general setting. Indeed, as Professor White observes™in 
the opening chapter of the volume, the civil service provides essentially 
“a case study in institutional adaptation to a crisis of unparalleled mag- 
nitude.” One measure of that adaptation was the spectacular increase in 
the size of the federal civil service: from 920,000 in June, 1939, to 3,302,000 
in June, 1944. Another is to be found in the modifications made in tra- 
ditional methods of recruitment, selection, and classification. l 

The most significant procedural changes occurred, of course, in connec- 
tion with selection and the recruitment process. A service expansion of 
the magnitude required in the time allowed could never have been 
achieved through traditional methods. Recognizing this inexorable fact, 
the Civil Service Commission modified its regulations in 1942 and aban- 
doned assembled examinations and ranked registers for the duration. At 
the same time, it decentralized its operations to its regional offices and 
welcomed the recruiting assistance of other agencies. As a result, adminis- 
trators throughout the government combed the country for executive 
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talent. The National Research Council and other private agencies assisted 
in the recruitment of scientists. The National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel mobilized the professions and other specialist 
groups. The United States Employment Service, as the principal operat- 
ing arm of the War Manpower Commission, helped staff the government 
arsenals and shipyards and the atomic bomb projects of the Manhattan 
District. The first steps in the mobilization process were the elaboration 
of recruitment agencies and the simplification of selection methods, amply 
described in this volume. While the Civil Service Commission retained 
its central responsibility for the publie service, it multiplied its arms and 
altered its traditional standards. 

Whether the civil service deteriorated in the process is a matter of 
opinion. Professor White is inclined to think that it did so. My own judg- 
ment is that it did not, except in the lower clerical grades where the man- 
power shortage was quantitatively most noticeable. Elsewhere, the in- 
tensified recruitment and stream-lined selection procedures brought into 
the service a group of “ardent innovators” and of hard-hitting adminis- 
trators unparalleled in the history of the government. The search for 
executive and professional talent was particularly successful, and while 
the low salary ceiling has forced many of the wartime appointees out of 
the service since VJ-day, there was much in our experience in recruiting 
and selecting them which might well be carried over into the postwar 
world. 

Indeed, as Louis Brownlow suggests in a paper summing up the suc- 
cesses and failures of the civil service during the war years, the unwilling- 
ness of the Civil Service Commission to continue that flexibility and 
adaptability which characterized it during the war ‘‘presages a failure of 

~ -the civil service institution to meet the needs of peace.” Whether this will, 
in fact, prove to be the case remains to be seen. The return to ranked 
registers, required by veteran’s preference legislation, suggests, however, 
that many of the salutary lessons of the war years may already have been 
lost. 

The papers in this volume do not adequately chronicle the mobilization 
of our manpower resources for war. There is, for example, no real con- 
sideration of the over-all rôle played by the War Manpower Commission. 
Moreover, the papers do not present a unified point of view. It is difficult 
for the reader to discover any fundamental cohesion among them, except 
that all deal with some aspect of the employment process. Despite these 
limitations, the volume is indispensable for anyone who would understand 
either the transformations undergone by the service in wartime or the 
probable direction of evolution in the postwar years. . 

J. DonaLtp KINGSLEY. 

Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
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Federalism and Regionalism in Germany; The Division of Prussia. By 
ARNOLD Brecut. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1945. Pp. xvi, 
202. $2.50.) 

The Regions of Germany. By Rosert E. Dickinson. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1945. Pp. ix, 175. $3.50.) 

These two small volumes admirably supplement each other, although ` 
Brecht’s is definitely the more important for the political scientist. In- 
deed, Dickinson contains a good deal of descriptive detail which any 
geography of Germany, or indeed: of Europe, will provide, and which, 
therefore, should be familiar to the better-informed student. Still, it is 
handy to have this descriptive piece of geographical-analysis; for it pro- 
vides all the background needed for Brecht’s penetrating study of the 
federal problem. 

In a sense, Dickinson’s treatment is already obsolete, because it was 
written before the decisions at Potsdam tore off the Eastern regions of 
Germany which he so skillfully describes in Chapters VIII and X, and 
which he shows so effectively to have been an integral part of the German 
economy and of the German nation’s patrimony. The morals of vengeance 
aside, Dickinson’s study ought to go a long way in raising doubts in the 
reader’s mind concerning the wisdom of dismembering Germany by taking 
the provinces of East Prussia, West Prussia, Pomerania, and Silesia from 
her. A political settlement involving the breaking up of Germany into a 
number of separate states, such as was advocated by Sumner Welles, will 
appear clearly less violent an operation. Dickinson states no conclusions, 
but his survey of the several regional economies indicates how such a 
regional break-up might have been accomplished, if it had been felt that 
future security made it desirable. (It is the present reviewer’s considered 
opinion that the facts do not support this contention.) 

Brecht explicitly states that a break-up would be contrary to our in- 
terest in the development of a democratic Germany. He says: “Nothing 
could be more detrimental to liberal trends in German reconstruction than 
a situation in which popular demands for national reunion would place 
democratic governments of separated Germanic states in the dilemma of 
having either to espouse or oppose such demands” (p. 140). To the present 
reviewer, this appears an exaggeration. If a genuine international cohesion 
such as Welles wanted us to promote had been available as a framework 
for such states, the situation might still have been difficult, but could 
probably have been resolved. It is the failure of our government to fashion 
a genuine American policy for the democratization of Europe that leaves 
us with the present impasse. 

Whatever the reader’s views on these tortuous and vexing questions, 
he cannot but profit from Brecht’s sane and thoroughly documented de- 
scription of pre-Hitlerite Germany’s efforts to resolve the complex legacy 
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of its monarchical federation. No one can speak with greater authority 
than Brecht, who himself played such a central réle in these efforts to 
assimilate Prussia to a federally decentralized democracy in which its 
provinces would increasingly occupy a position comparable to that of 
other “countries” (Lander). His analysis falls into five parts: political 
factors, powers and practice, reform, decentralization, and constitution 
vs. totalitarianism. After a skillful comparison between American and 
German federalism, he shows the political factors to have been primarily 
three, the residual power of Prussia, the counter-balance of Bavaria, and 
the regional differences in political opinions, which show a decline in demo- 
cratic sentiment as you move from West to East, rather than from North 
to South. For one of the real teasers in the situation was precisely the 
democratic strength of the parties of progress in Prussia as against the 
authoritarian tendencies of the parties of reaction entrenched in Bavaria. 
It is to be hoped that our colleagues who have lately specialized in po- 
litical propaganda will ponder the realities of Prussia, which contained 
both the most progressive and the most reactionary forces, and stop dish- 
ing out the catchwords drawn from the Bismarckian age and popularized 
in World War I. 

After a brief general survey of German federalism in practice (Chap. 
VII), Brecht gives a detailed and highly informative account of the plans 
for the reform of the federal system and administrative decentralization— 
plans which had progressed far enough to cause Brecht to hint that it 
was Briining’s grave error of dissolving the Reichstag on July 18, 1930, 
(Brecht politely calls it “a momentous step”) which prevented the 
Chancellor from introducing the constitutional amendment already drawn. 

The reader catches a sense of tragedy as he follows Brecht’s turning to 
“regionalism under Hitler.” The further complications which Hitler’s 
thinly disguised centralism has brought about do not prevent Brecht from 
advocating a return to federalism, to be fashioned along the lines of the 
Reform Committee’s plans. That means (1) the division of Prussia, (2) 
the reéstablishment of the Federal Council, and (8) the abolition of states 
with fewer than two million inhabitants. He would let a popularly elected 
assembly determine the details. How much of such a program can be 
realized under the Four-Power condominium which has been imposed 
upon Germany—now divided into four zones which cut across all his- 
torical and economic boundaries—Brecht does not pretend to discuss. 
But political scientists who are interested in realistically analyzing this 
unprecedented experiment in undemocratic government of a modern in- 
dustrial nation as it unfolds its weird pattern will find much that will help 
them in the detached and well-informed study which Brecht has given us. 


CARL J. FRIEDRICH. 
Harvard University. 
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Wartime Mission in Spain, 1942-1945. By Caruton J. H. Hayes. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1945. Pp. viii, 313.) 


When Mr. Hayes went to Madrid as ambassador in May, 1942, it seemed 
very possible that Spain might enter the war on the side of the Axis, or at 
least permit German troops to cross her territory to attack Gibraltar. 
The purpose of his mission, as he conceived it, was to prevent either of 
these events and to obtain every possible facility for our own economic 
and political warfare. This book records the Embassy’s success in attain- 
ing these ends. Before Mr. Hayes left Madrid, the Spanish government 
had abandoned many of its pro-Axis policies and had been compelled to 
agree to a long series of measures helpful to the United States. 

Mr. Hayes does not claim all of the credit. He feels that Spain, in its 
own interest, desired to stay out of the war, and he emphasizes the im- 
portance of the economic weapons which the United Nations had at 
their disposal. He also emphasizes the Germans’ misjudgment of Spanish 
character and the moral ascendancy which the United Nations attained 
by a fair and honorable policy. Finally, he gives unstinted praise to his 
associates on the Embassy staff. 

The Ambassador was evidently not quite so well satisfied with the sup- 
port which he received from the Department of State. At critical times he 
was hampered by a failure to receive urgently needed instructions or by 
the sending of instructions which did not seem to take into account the 
realities of the situation. Divided councils in Washington and pressure 
from anti-Franco public opinion apparently made it difficult to deal. 
effectively with Spanish problems. Furthermore, the State Department 
failed to reach a clear agreement with the British government as to policy 
in Spain, and this was reflected in lack of teamwork between the Allied q 
Embassies at Madrid. 

Mr. Hayes especially resented the fact that emotional opposition to the 
Franco régime in the United States at times prevented concessions which 
he regarded as essential to the achievement of important objectives. He 
‘understood and thoroughly sympathized with the widespread repug- 
nance throughout democratic America to General Franco’s dictatorship, 
with its Fascist trimmings and its earlier pro-Axis orientation”; but he 
felt that “if the journalistic critics of our Spanish policy knew the real 
facts about the situation here, and were as intent upon winning the present 
war against the Axis as they are upon continuing the seven-year-old 
Spanish civil war, they would be more charitable and less voluble.” In- 
fluenced perhaps by this feeling, he says little about the more objection- 
able aspects of the Franco régime. His own relations with the govern- 
ment were pleasant. He feels that the present situation is unsatisfactory, 
but that it should be corrected by the Spaniards themselves, without out- 
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side interference, and that the United States in the meantime should 
maintain friendly relations with the existing régime. ` 

Many will disagree violently with these opinions and with the whole 
policy by which Mr. Hayes sought to make Spain an asset rather than a 
liability to the Allied cause. Even those who dissent most strongly, how- 
ever, should be able to read the book with interest and profit. It is an 
important contribution to the history of the war and a fascinating pic- 
ture of war-time diplomacy. 

Dana G. Munro. 
Princeton University. 


Russia and the Western World. By Max Laszerson. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1945. Pp. x, 275. $2.50.) 


The search for a modus vivendi with the Soviet Union promises to be one 
of the dominating preoccupations of the Western World in the postwar 
years. Already voices of despair cry out that coöperation is impossible, 
that any concessions to Soviet claims represent appeasement, and that 
the expansionist thrust of the Soviet Juggernaut must be checked im- 
mediately if Soviet power is not to overflow the world. 

One of the very solid merits of this study by Professor Laserson is that 
it keeps its head. Professor Laserson is optimistic about the possibility of 
maintaining a rapprochement between the Soviet Union and the Western 
World, but his is a reasoned optimism which neither overlooks difficulties 
nor brushes aside obstacles. The underlying premise of his analysis is 
that the Soviet Union has discarded goals of world revolution and that 
the key to Soviet policy is to be found in the desire to safeguard the sta- 
bility and security of the Soviet state. As Professor Laserson sees it, the 
rediscovery of Russian history, the rehabilitation of the family, the revi- 
sion of Soviet jurisprudence, the recognition of the Orthodox Church, and 
the stress on patriotic ideology all fit into a pattern that is basically con- 
servative and stabilizing in its effect. The resurgence of national con- 
sciousness, which was intensified by the war, will, he thinks, persist into 
the postwar period. But he does not regard it as necessarily dangerous to 
the peace of the world. In foreign policy, he argues, the accent has been 
and will continue to be on reclaiming “the Czarist heritage.” 

Professor Laserson does not envisage Soviet foreign policy as dy- 
namism without limit. The expansion of Soviet borders which has already 
taken place and the construction of a chain of “friendly” buffer states 
projecting into central Europe and middle Asia represent for him the outer 
limits of Soviet claims. Such a sphere of influence within which Soviet 
power would be predominant need not, in Laserson’s view, endanger 
Great Power collaboration nor block effective Soviet participation in 
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international organization. Fundamentally, Professor Laserson bases his 
hopes of future peace on a willingness of the Great Powers to confine their 
major operations within the spheres of influence which they have de- 
marcated and to adjust and compromise their rival aspirations in the 
event that they overlap or collide. To state the problem thus is perhaps 
another way of saying that the architects of the future peace will have to 
develop skills for which history has no precedents. 

Professor Laserson has written a scholarly book which clarifies the 
position of the Soviet Union today by setting it in the historical per- 
spective of Russian political and social evolution. He commands Russian 
sources and has used Soviet and pre-Soviet periodicals and books to make 
available material on Soviet jurisprudence, historiography, and federal- 
ism which has hitherto been accessible only to those who read Russian. 
It is regrettable that the somewhat turgid and forbidding style of this 
volume may deny it the audience which it otherwise deserves. 

R Mere FAINsoD. 

Harvard University. i 


Nationalities and National Minorities. By Oscar I. Janowsxy. (New 
Nọ; York: The Macmillan Company. 1945. Pp. xvi, 232. $2.75.) 


Professor Janowsky’s book represents an effort to find a solution to the 
problem of national minorities in the great borderland between Russia 
and Central Europe, which has so frequently been an area of international 
friction, and, indeed, furnished the immediate occasions for the First 
and Second World Wars. As the author points out, the model of the 
national state, to which Western statesmen have usually referred in deal- 
ing with the complex minority questions of Eastern Europe, is inapplicable 
in a region characterized by the lack of homogeneous nationality groups. 
A workable alternative, in the opinion of Professor Janowsky—who has 
had opportunities to study at first hand the issues discussed in his book— 
might be found by adopting the concept of ‘national federalism.” 

The essence of the idea of “national federalism” is that national groups 
within a given country would have their rights to their own language 
and cultural institutions recognized on a group basis—rather than on 
an individual basis, as was the case under the minorities treaties con- 
cluded after World War I—and enforced by the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. That such multi-national states can be successfully established, 
Professor Janowsky believes, is attested by the experience of Switzer- 
land, the Union of South Africa, and the U.S.S.R. 

Since Switzerland—so often the political scientist’s Utopia—is a small 
country with a unique historical development, the description of the 
workings of multi-nationalism high among the Alps is not particularly con- 
vincing. The South African record also fails to establish an imposing 
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precedent, since participation in the political life of the Union is virtually 
restricted to the Boer and British populations, with most of the natives 
remaining beyond the pale. The chief interest of the book therefore, lies 
in its analysis of the “national federalism” of Soviet Russia, particularly 
since Russian influence is now paramount in Eastern Europe. 

That the Soviet authorities have succeeded in coping with the problems 
arising from the presence of nearly 200 distinct nationalities, or fragments 
of nationalities, within the confines of their state, no one will deny, par- 
ticularly in view of the cohesion which the peoples of the U.S.S.R. have 
just demonstrated in the war. The unity that the Czars tried and failed to 
establish by forcing non-Russian groups to conform to Russian cultural 
institutions, the present government has achieved by means of a policy 
of cultural diversity. 

What is debatable, however, is Professor Janowsky’s belief that the 
U.S.S.R.’s program of cultural freedom for national groups can be so 
easily detached from the ideology of Communism that the former can 
be marked for export and the latter reserved for the Soviet Union’s con- 
sumption. As the author himself points out, the Soviet government, un- 
like its Western counterparts, has found its basis in a unified working class 
rather than in a homogeneous national group. Accordingly, Soviet leaders 
believe not only that the term nationality can apply only to the laboring 
masses of a given people, but that workers of different nationalities have 
more in common than do the workers and the middle class of the same 
nationality. It seems clear, therefore, that the U.S.S.R.’s concept of a 
multi-national state is directly related to the Communist view that di- 
verse national groups can be welded together on a class basis. By means of 
the leadership of the Communist party and the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, the U.S.S.R. achieves unity despite national diversity. 

Professor Janowsky’s efforts to distinguish between the Soviet Union’s 
cultural program and its political and economic institutions undoubtedly 
spring from his desire to analyze his particular problem more clearly. But 
his insistence on this distinction also appears to indicate his reluctance 
to recognize the leadership now being exercised by local Communists 
from the Balkans to the Baltic, lest he appear critical of Russia’s expan- 
sion in that area. The result is a somewhat confused approach to events 
in Eastern Europe in the wake of the war; for the enormous changes which 
are taking place there—not the least of which are those relating to minor- 
ities problems—are being conducted under Communist guidance. In 
Yugoslavia, for example, Marshall Tito is using the Communist party 
to link up the country’s various nationality groups, to which he has ex- 
tended cultural autonomy. Professor Janowsky would, therefore, have 
made a more realistic appraisal of the type of solution that is now being 
given to the minorities question if he had been more candid about the 
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réle of the Communist party in Russia and the Eastern Euro: 
tries as the centralizing force in culturally decentralized natio 
WIniFrep N. 
Pepin Policy Association. 


Ne ew Frontiers in Asia, By PHILIP JAFFE. (New York: Alfred 


\ “1945. Pp. 375. $3. 00.) 


ed 


Mr. Jaffe applies the term frontier to an area rather than a 
His Asiatic frontier countries are India, China, and the Sc 
Asiatic colonial areas. His exposition is ‘‘based on the premi: 
though the United States has emerged from the war with th 
veloped internal market of any country in the world, this inter 
cannot possibly absorb the enormously increased productive « 
American industry and agriculture. . . . Only the exploitation 
hitherto undeveloped and under-developed external outlets 
and industrial goods can be effective in maintaining the hig 
employment and national income attained during the war” ( 
premise is established to show the importance to the United Si 
development particularly of India and China. In the case of 
the colonial countries, it is used to justify American interest i 
tion of problems sometimes held to be outside the proper limit 
can activity. 

The book falls into three parts. The author first examines 
lem of development of India. Second, the possibilities of deve 
China are explored. In the third section, the treatment of pos 
is considered, followed by a discussion of British Imperial pol 
and of the Far Eastern policies of the Soviet Union. 

The author is critical throughout of British policy, holding 
impediment to the realization of legitimate American trade | 
ment purposes, as well as to the attainment of independence fo 
the colonial dependencies. Their independence he holds to be 
the development of an expanding world economy. His treatmen 
is objective rather than subjective. As a matter of fact, Mr. Ja 
rather persuasively the case for Britain’s holding on to what 
the operative premises should prove to be those of power-po 
non-expanding world economy. 

As to China, the author is equally critical of Kuomintang } 
methods and of American policy as it has played into the h: 
reactionary elements of the Kuomintang. He is also critical o 
policy toward Japan as it was apparently developing prior to tl 
surrender. His critical judgments are much less sharp and acu 
ing the Soviet policy and that of the Chinese Communists th: 
is dealing with the British. That is possibly because their ix 
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avowed objectives are not so much at variance with his thesis concerning 
the American interest, since he holds that these new frontiers can be de- 
veloped as external outlets for American production only if primary 
emphasis is placed on raising the living standards of the masses. This can 
be anticipated, according to the author, only if the political mechanism 
of democracy is accepted and utilized. Thus he argues that in China the 
issue is not Communism but the development of democracy. 

The book presents so vigorously an integrated point of view that any 
reader can find things in it with which to disagree. It is, however, a book 
which those interested in the problems of Asia, and of American policy, 
will find both stimulating and rewarding. 

Haroip M. VINACKE. 

University of Cincinnati. 


A Guide to the Practice of International Conferences. By Vuanimir D. 
Pastunov. (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
1945. Pp. xi, 275. $2.50.) 


This useful work is No. 4 of the Studies in the Administration of Inter- 
national Law and Organization recently published by the Division of 
International Law of the Carnegie Endowment. It is a fitting companion 
to the other two principal English works on its subject, Dunn’s Practice 
and Procedures of International Conferences, and Hill’s The Public Interna- 
tional Conference, both published in 1929. Mr. Pastuhov disposes of a large 
body of documentary materials with an easy hand and style, and with the 
experience of one who has been a member of the League Secretariat, an 
officer attached to the International Labor Office, and an official of 
UNRRA. The result is a readable account of a technical subject. The 
thoroughly informative and substantially complete without aim- 
over the minutiae of every conference held between the two 
ars. 
sincipal conferences discussed are those of the League, the I.L.O., 
ican States, and the United Nations; but important materials are 
o from many other conferences. After classifying international 
s as Intergovernmental, semi-public, and private, Mr. Pastuhov 
e procedures for convoking and preparing for them; the 
ection of place and date; staffing and budgeting (none of them 
simple as they sound); and gives an interesting analysis (pp. 63-65) 
of the necessity of preparation and the dangers of over-preparation. The 
structure of conferences is then treated in sections on their composition; 
the credentials of participants; presidents and vice-presidents; steering, 
main, and technical committees; and the secretariat. The complex web 
of conference meetings is sketched in sections on plenary and committee 
meetings; publicity; right to address the conference; languages; proposals 
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and amendments; previous questions and closure; voting; elections; and 
even protocol and entertainment. The documentation of conferences is 
discussed in sections on memoranda, motions, resolutions, and amend- 
ments; reports of commissions and rapporteurs; minutes and verbatim re- 
ports; approval of records; the League of Nations technique in editing 
documents (singled out for deserved praise); final instruments; the lan- 
guage of treaties; and “follow up.” There are seventeen appendices of 
important illustrative texts, comprising sixty-seven pages; a “Select 
Bibliography of Secondary Materials”; and an index. 

There is little public understanding of the scope and complexity of the 
organization and administration of a general international conference.. 
Such a conference is a large enterprisé, much of whose machinery is 
ordinarily assembled in haste for a few weeks’ work at high pressure, 
and then dismantled. Improvisation is needed, even with the experienced 
secretariats and more or less standardized procedures of the continuing 
international organizations. Mr. Pastuhov has contributed a book whose 
learning leads always to the main things. It should be welcomed by stu- 
dents and by both new and practiced delegates to international con- 
ferences. Perhaps some enterprising information officer will even recom- 
mend its reading to gentlemen of the press, in the hope of improving the 
stories they wait for in the lobby. f 

LLEWELLYN PFANKUCHEN. 

University of Wisconsin. 


The International Secretariat. By Econ RANSHOFEN-WERTHEIMER. (Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1945. Pp. xxvii. 
500. $4.50. Distributed by Columbia University Press.) 

The Headquarters of International Institutions. By C. WILFRED g 
(London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1945. Pp. : 

` Just as the study of abnormal psychology gives new insights 4 

behavior of normal men, so Mr. Ranshofen-Wertheimer’s study 

national administration throws new light on the administrativ 
in general. This work deserves a permanent place in the lite 
comparative public administration. The discussion of the ; 

Nations secretariat’s relations with the city of Geneva and t; 

these relations on the working efficiency of the secretariat is 3 

for the student of morale problems in administration. The chieSseptes. 

trative officer’s relations with his governing body, on the ony sassnogy 

his subordinates, on the other, is considered in terms of the tasna, Ta;U09 

behavior of Sir Eric Drummond and M. Albert Thomas. SIE umer 
The experience of the higher directorate of the Leaguetrony oyy 

I.L.O.’s secretariat in infusing with a sense of common purpoird 9 

extremely heterogeneous body of men is perhaps especially \m prom 

& 09 Say 

Trou. 
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study. To steer between the Scylla of national contingents each jealous of 
its own share in the patronage and the Charybdis of cosmopolites and 
déracinés incapable of understanding or withstanding national pressures 
grew increasingly difficult in the League’s later years. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations Organization, like his 
predecessors in the League and like heads of administrations everywhere, 
will have grave difficulty in preserving a general expectation that promo- 
tion will be based on merit if in fact the more responsible positions have 
to be filled with considerations of patronage and national prestige upper- 
most. He will also find it difficult to protect his secretariat against the 
dispiriting effects of pressures for economy and rationalization. These 
pressures will be peculiarly depressing to a group so specialized that its 
skills cannot be fully employed except within the narrow confines of 
international organization. 

The volume is, of course, of great topical interest. It deserves a pains- 
taking examination by Mr. Trygve Lie and his chief associates in organiz- 
ing the UN secretariat and in recruiting its personnel. There are sins 
both of omission and of commission which may be avoided if the evi- 
dence of League experience which Mr. Ranshofen-Wertheimer has as- 
sembled is carefully weighed. 

Mr. Jenks, in his study of the location and status of the headquarters 
of international institutions, concludes that the limited system of exter- 
ritorial rights and immunities granted by the Swiss government to the 
League were inadequate. He wants the independence of its successor to 
“rest upon a contractual and not upon a physical basis.” Since, however, 
the free operation of an international institution in a crisis would still 
depend on treaty arrangements with its immediate neighbors, the im- 
portance of formally detaching UN headquarters territory from the 

overeignty of the host state may be over-estimated, 

Of special interest to the present residents of Westchester and Fairfield 
ounties will be Mr, Jenks’ discussion of the comparative advantages of a 
District of Columbia” and a “Vatican City” size for the headquarters 

area. For this reviewer, Mr. Jenks clinched the argument for the more 
diminutive area when he quoted the remark attributed to Cardinal 
Gasperri in explaining the tiny size of Vatican City: ‘“We did not wish to 
be confronted with a tram strike.’’? He himself would favor a larger area 
if the financial resources of the organization should be adequate to main- 
tain it. 

There is evidence in both works that in the crisis of 1938-40 Swiss neu- 
trality would have interfered with the effective operation of League 
machinery, had the anti-Axis forces chosen to act collectively through 
the League. This may help to explain the decision to place UN in a 
country which is an indispensable member of the nuclear alliance around 
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which that organization’s enforcement arrangements must be organized. 
Witiram T. R: Fox. 
Yale University. 


International Cartels. By Ervin Hexner. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1945. Pp. xiv, 555. $6.00.) 


This book, while not exactly a brief for the defense of international 
cartels, is certainly in the nature of a minority report on the vexing prob- 
lem raised by this form of marketing coöperation among private entre- 
preneurs across national lines. The author is convinced that many of the 
unfavorable conclusions commonly reached in discussions of the cartel 
problem are based on a woeful lack of information. He continuously in- 
sists upon the necessity for more facts as to the actual operating methods 
of cartels and their effects on production and prices. Hexner has, indeed, 
himself sought to fill in this void, first by his volume on the international 
steel cartel, and now by devoting over 200 pages of the present volume 
to case studies of collective marketing controls, followed by another 150 
pages of cartel documents and agreements. i 

It is upon these case studies that Hexner’s general analysis of the cartel 
problem, which constitutes the first section of the book, is based. He recog- 
nizes that the term cartel has unfavorable connotations in the public 
mind, and he believes that a more objective examination of the field could 
be insured if a new and emotionally uncolored term—he suggests “private 
collective marketing control”—could be substituted for cartel. The defini- 
tion which he presents, to bring out the broad constituent elements of the 
cartel concept, is this: “A cartel is a voluntary, potentially impermanent, 
business relationship among a number of independent, private entrepre- 
neurs, which through codrdinated marketing significantly affects th 
market of a commodity or service.” 

With respect to the various evils with which cartels are customaril; 
charged, Hexner’s tendency throughout is to suggest that they may nc 
be as bad as they are painted if we get all the facts. The internation: 
steel cartel, for example, was not concerned with limiting potential pro- 
duction. He agrees that restrictive measures which contract production 
or supply are “probably” socially undesirable, but adds that “there may 
be cases in which self-restriction is necessary in order to increase the 
volume of world trade in the long run, to codrdinate the use of natural 
resources, to stabilize employment through the business cycle, or for othex 
reasons.” He feels that understanding will be improved if analysts “aban- 
don the theological claim to certainty” on these matters, even on the ques- 
tion “whether free enterprise implies the freedom to refrain from competi- 
tion.” He stresses the impermanent character of cartels, and their lack 
of machinery for enforcement. He concludes that, except for a few-cases, 
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there is no evidence that the actions of business men coöperating in cartels 
“was contrary to the general business ethics existing at that time,” but 
he readily agrees that “this business ethics urgently needs revision.” He is 
likewise not much disturbed about the political uses to which cartels . 
may be put, for he does not believe that entrepreneurs belonging to dif- 
ferent nations have pursued common political objectives in their inter- 
national marketing coöperation. But he adds: “It is clear that certain 
industrialists in democracies unwittingly supported the enemy in their 
business transactions.” 

Hexner makes certain recommendations as to international cartel 
policies which will safeguard their operations. He stresses, for example, 
the need for comprehensive publicity on cartel policies, the representation 
of consumers on the executive bodies of international cartels, the illegaliz- 
ing of cartel price discrimination and private boycott measures against 
countries by international convention, and the maintenance of conditions 
not inimical to the entry of outsiders into the market. 

Hexner has performed an important service by demanding that views 
as to cartels be based, not on slogans and prejudices, but on solid factual 
foundations. He rightly stresses the potential uses of the cartel device of 
coöperation among private enterpreneurs as an alternative to complete 
government domination of foreign trade. But many readers will take a 
somewhat dimmer view than does the author as to the past record of 
cartels and the future possibilities of preventing their use for restriction 
of production, price-fixing, and improper political purposes. 

C. Herman PRITCHETT. 

University of Chicago. 







etropolis; A Study of Negro Life in a Northern City. By St. CLAIR 
E AND Horace R. Carron. With an Introduction by Richard 
t. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1945. Pp. xxxiv, 
5.00.) 


his is an outstanding contribution to the study of Negro life in urban 
America. The authors have dedicated the volume to the late Robert E. 
Park, but they have departed far from his teachings. Dr. Park was a great 
admirer and believer in the methods and philosophy of Booker T. Wash- 
ington of Tuskegee Institute. Messrs. Drake and Cayton have thrown the 
Tuskegee approach out the window. They are uncompromising in their 
demands for unconditional racial equality. 

The Introduction by Richard Wright is brilliantly written, but it con- 
tains many alarming ideas. Mr. Wright, it appears, is a great admirer 
of the late Adolf Hitler—not of his racial policies, but of his ability to 
exploit the hunger and longings of his people. As Mr. Wright puts it: 
“History will no doubt dub the Hitlerites as the most devasting critics of 


t 
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our disorganized industrial order, not even excepting the Bolsheviks of 
1917! Hitler knew his industrial slums, knew the brutalized millions 
trapped in them, knew their hungers, knew their humiliations, knew the 
feverish longing of their hearts.” He goes on to characterize the Nazi 
film, Triumph des Willems, as one of the greatest documentary films ever 
produced. What are the implications of this extraordinary point of view? 
Does Mr. Wright admire Hitler’s use of deceit and violence? Does he 
advocate the revolutionary tactics of Toussaint l’Overture, Henri Chris- 
tophe, Denmark Vesey, and Nat Turner? 

The book is entyclopaedic in its information about the Black Belt of 
Chicago. There is no phase of life in this community which the authors 
have not covered. The physical and psychological barriers which hem in 
the community are illustrated in great detail and with skill. Social, 
political, occupational, religious, and sex color-lines are discussed by 
means of numerous case histories. 

The chapter on “Democracy and Political Expediency” contains an 
excellent discussion of the politics of a minority group. President Roose- 
velt’s dramatic appeal for votes at a Chicago meeting in the 1944 cam- 
paign is graphically described. The description of the 1943 aldermanic 
campaign left the reviewer puzzled. If Oscar DePriest won the election by 
means of a write-in campaign, this was a political miracle, since write-in 
campaigns are most difficult to conduct and almost impossible to make 
stick if the election officials are hostile. The authors do not indicate 
whether the DePriest campaign was a write-in one. The sequence of 
events which they relate would call for such a campaign. 

In the chapters on ‘‘Advancing the Race” and “Of Things To Come,” 
there is a discussion of leadership and political methods. It is made clear 
that the authors have no admiration for “safe leaders.” The ey 
which they present that this type of leader is passing away is un 
ing. Their analysis of the organization of discontent and of camy, 
jobs is very well done. While they state that the prevention of raŭ 
bursts is not their primary interest, they present this program: “(1 
continuous interpretation of the Negro’s aspirations and Gems Gop 
sections of the white community; (2) the actual progressive z, sr 
discrimination and segregation, beginning immediately; (3): Py 
of Negroes in all postwar plans on an equitable basis; (4) the y 
ing of social controls—familial, associational, and governments. i / 
the Black Belt; (5) the constructive channeling of the Negros -ẹ 
resentment into successful patterns of non-violent protest.” 

The “Methodological Note” by W. Lloyd Warner, of the Univers’ cy 
of Chicago department of anthropology, is a fine contribution to the 
volume. His table of comparisons between the Deep South and Black 
Metropolis puts in convenient form a wealth of material on eolor-caste in 
the United States. 
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While the book is very voluminous, it is to be regretted that the authors 
did not use some of the public opinion research methods which Samuel 
Stouffer, of the University of Chicago sociology department, has employed 
with such success in the Army in studying racial attitudes. 

The book is well illustrated with charts, and it has scholarly notes. 

HAROLD F. GOSNELL. 

Washington, D. C. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


James Truslow Adams alleges that Big Business in a Democracy 
(Scribners, 1945, pp. 291, $2.75) may be his “swan-song” in the writing of 
American history. If true, many who have found stimulation in his earlier 
volumes will regret that he has chosen to offer this rambling, chatty, and 
unsubstantial study to be remembered by. The book is largely concerned 
with the General Motors Corporation as an example, possibly the best 
example, of the type of big business which the writer declares is an in- 
evitable function or result of democratic conditions peculiar to America. 
No one questions the value of assessing the rôle of large-scale enterprise 
in the American, indeed in the world, scheme of things; one asks only that 
the task, when undertaken, be done fairly and fully. Before paying his 
respects to GM (and without compensation from the management), Mr. 
Adams takes to task the reformer who loses sight of perspective and ex- 
pects human nature to change as swiftly as science and technology. This 
calls forth a brief synopsis of the long story of man’s emergence from the 
pack to become a profit-motivated, competitive individual. Then in a 
few\more pages we are told how business enterprise in America came to 

r so remarkably from its European ancestor. Except for shadows 
upon good works by certain unscrupulous “robber barons,” business 

pt expanding and spreading its benefactions until the late depression 
caused many Americans, though not the “real” Americans, to succumb to 
the “coddling” philosophy of the New Deal. However, all is not yet lost, 
and Mr. Adams feels reasonably confident that in the future the people 
will force their government to cease trying to plan and run everything 
and instead to serve as the umpire between labor and management. A 
big business like GM is said to be democratic because it accords special 
privilege to none, supplies its customers with goods and services of a high 
quality at low cost, and affords all its employees an equal chance to get 
ahead. A career open to talents is what Mr. Adams calls economic 
democracy. One doubts whether Walter Reuther would agree, especially 
in view of the author’s assertion that big unions must be forced to obey 
the law and to abide by their contracts just as much as big businesses. 
Mr, Adams considers a most important question, namely, the desirable 
relations of capital, management, labor, and government in a modern 
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democracy, but in handling it im such general terms and in regarding 
communism as the only alternative to private enterprise, he falls short 
of making a significant contribution. While Big Business in a Democracy 
may give some small satisfaction to the executives of General Motors, it 
will hardly convince a large proportion of the citizen-audience for whom 
it was written.—LUTHER J. LEE, JR. 


For those who read as they run, it is useful occasionally to have a 
succinet and accurate summary of the events and trends that influence 
the flow of developments in the labor world. The developments in that 
world from 1940 through V-J day are depicted in Aaron Levenstein’s 
Labor Today and Tomorrow (Knopf, pp. 253, $2.75), with further analyses °' 
of the issues and conflicts that will generate tomorrow’s problems. The 
author is a former labor lawyer now associated with the Research Institute 
of America, and he is well equipped to deal with the topic in hand. The 
product is excellent and reliable. The story begins in the defense period 
and follows through the expanding controls of the war period. The conse- 
quences of the division of labor into several organizations, as well as the 
rôle of the Communists and the Catholics, are summarized.. A chapter is 
devoted to President Roosevelt’s part in the labor world. The final sec- 
tion is devoted to the emerging issues of tomorrow, and it is shown that 
the crucial issue relates to the expectation of less than full employment, 
with its ramifications into the division of the available jobs among a larger 


‘number of men. Organized labor, it is shown, does not have a philosophy 


that provides an answer to that problem, and it salves its conscience by 
approving the Full Employment Bill which is tied to private enterprise— 
which has no solution either. The potential conflicts with the veterans 
are discussed and the principle of super-seniority a là Selective Se. 
Administration is subjected to devastating criticism. The topics x 
sidered bring into the scene the rôle and program of management, ar 
these are given their proper significance in the whole development. Ths 
use of the Montgomery Ward case as the extremist position does seo 
weaken the book as some reviewers have suggested. The author is symp 
tent to report and offers no solution for the problems which he deline- 
ates.—Caar.es B. HAGAN. 


In the decade since publication of Ordway Tead’s Creative Manage- 
meni, the language of administrative management has become almost 
commonplace and the techniques of coördination have become widely 
known and used. Now Mr. Tead, in Democratic Administration (Associa- 
tion Press, 1945, pp. 78, $1.25), has added to his original handbook on 
coördination a new section dealing with some philosophical implications 
of bureaucracy. Mr. Tead is convinced that we can have the highly de- 
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veloped bureaucracy needed for efficient organization of industrial society 
and still keep both the values and processes of democracy. He develops 
this theme for the layman and practitioner rather than the student of 
administration. Science must be fully utilized. The instruments of produc- 
tion must be administered on a huge scale. We must admit as a permanent 
feature of modern life economic and functional governments within the 
state. “All that we have to do is move into this area of corporative or- 
ganization with the idea of universal, democratic, economic citizenship 
under constitutional government as the basic premise of our effort, our 
structure, and our motive.” It is a good deal easier to identify the aims of 
democracy, and even its essential processes, than to prescribe for their 
realization. Mr. Tead is very clear about what is needed: separation of 
policy-making from policy execution; recognition that the process of 
determining purpose and method is multiple and shared, while the process 
of oversight and direction is single and unified. Mr. Tead further rules 
out general voting on technical issues, aggravation by party alignments 
of differences in administrative policies, and election of administrators by 
those whom they supervise. Listing these requirements gives an illusion 
of simplicity which is heightened by such statements as, “The good leader 
loves the led and in so doing he calls forth loving behavior of the led in the 
directions which he suggests...an enlightened loving attitude can 
permeate human relations without weakening the fabric of group dis- 
cipline . . . dynamic administration includes the task of personality crea- 
tion.” It is to be hoped that Mr. Tead’s ideas and experience will soon be 
put into a systematic development of the thesis which he outlines here in 
rather evangelistic terms. Meanwhile, the importance of infusing demo- 
eratilc values into modern administration cannot be too widely circu- 
` “sd.—Mary T. REYNOLDS. 
N 
ients of public administration will find Lectures on Administrative 
¿ation (Public Administration Publications of the Graduate School, 
3. Dept. of Agriculture, 1945, pp. viii, 76) very useful. Practical ad- 
ministrators often do not publish any analysis of their activities. The 
regulatory agencies exercise wide discretion, and their procedures are de- 
veloped through precédent. The statutes, annual reports, published 
orders, or court decisions present an incomplete and often distorted im- 
pression of the work inside the agency. In the present lectures, five ad- 
ministrators, already familiar as writers, describe in brief and cogent 
manner some practices in their particular agencies. Lloyd K. Garrison, 
C. W. Kitchen, Jacob Rosenthal, Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., and Fowler 
Harper discuss, respectively, regulatory procedures in war labor controls, 
agricultural marketing and food distribution, war production, price ad- 
ministration, and the coal industry. The series, arranged by John Thurs- 
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ton under direction of Eldon Johnson, is introduced by Ashley Sellers in 
a general discussion of the administrative process. Paul H. Appleby pre- 
sents the conclusion; and a reprint of an article by Joseph B. Eastman is 
included. While certain agencies considered are transitory and peculiar 
to wartime situations, their experiences constitute an important basis for 
a general understanding of the regulatory process. Each lecturer con- 
siders the extent of government authority, the rule-making procedure, 
the participation of private groups, and the enforcement techniques. The 
public servant, in his attempt to coördinate the general interest with 
technical needs, has encouraged private interests to assist in the formula- 
tion of public policy and the administration of sanctions. The studies are 
primarily descriptive rather than critical.—Frances P. DeLancy. 


Sales Taxes and Other Excises (Publie Administration Service, 1945, 
pp. xiv, 216, $3.00), by Roy G. Blakey and Gladys C. Blakey, is a wel- 
come addition to current reference materials on the subject of state taxa- 
tion. Professor and Mrs. Blakey present a careful factual treatment and a 
concise evaluation of state sales and use taxes, gasoline and other motor 
fuel taxes, alcoholic beverage taxes, cigarette and other tobacco taxes, 
and chain store taxation. The method followed in their study is to de- 
scribe the types of taxes found in-each of the several categories, and with 
respect to each to analyze methods, costs, and problems of administra- 
tion; to show yields and to explain their disposition or distribution; to _ 
point out trends; to summarize relative merits; to comment on shifting, 
incidence, and other economic effects. The monograph deservedly pays 
considerable attention throughout and in special chapters to the impact, s 
either actual or probable, of the federal constitution and the federal "a 
ernment on the field of general and special sales taxation. The authors 
properly call attention to the importance of coördinating the fiscal policies 
of our governmental jurisdictions. Their observation on the postwar tax 
situation in the state governments is timely and in view of recent clamor- 
ing for reduction of state taxes deserves quotation: “The pressure for 
more state and local revenues will probably be greater than ever, hence 
most states will undoubtedly be slow to reduce or give up their sales or 
other taxes; the pressure will be to increase them. The main chance for 
relief for state and local taxpayers lies in the hoped-for lessening pressure 
of federal postwar demands upon the national income and a successful 
war-to-peace conversion of the general economy, followed by continued 
maintenance of high production and relatively full employment.” More 
than sixty tables of statistical or carefully digested data, together with 
fifteen illustrative graphs or charts, interpolate the discussion. There is 
an appendix, which includes a bibliography. A carefully prepared index 
adds immeasurably to the utility of the volume. There are two slight 
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inaccuracies, one with reference to the type of sales tax tokens used in 
Missouri (p. 13), and another with reference to the yield of the sales tax 
imposed by New York City (p. 5). Professor and Mrs. Blakey give us an 
exceedingly well-balanced, carefully organized, and realistic presentation 
of highly complex material. The truly scientific spirit which pervades the 
work greatly enhances the value of their observations and conclusions. 
Since general and special sales taxes now constitute the major source of 
state revenue, students of government and taxation as well as tax ad- 
ministrators will find invaluable this up-to-date volume.—MARTIN L. 
Faust. 


It would be a great help to students of budgeting if the budgetary prac- 
tices in all state governments were written up in the authoritative and 
comprehensive manner of The Kentucky State Budget System (University 
of Kentucky Press, 1945, pp. 103, $0.50), by James W. Martin and Vera 
Briscoe. Dr. Martin has described and evaluated the steps in the develop- 
ment of budgeting in Kentucky since the turn of the century. He tells 
why Kentucky did not have a satisfactory budget system under the act of 
1918, and why the governmental reorganization act of 1936 really made 
possible the first major advances in budgeting. The latter act, it may be 
recalled, made the governor responsible for the general direction of the 
state administration, set up a department of finance as a staff agency 
to assist the governor in budgeting and other financial processes, author- 
ized the governor to secure technical help in installing a modern account- 
ing system with adequate budgetary controls, and made possible the 
establishment of an effective post-audit. While Dr. Martin thinks that 
Kentucky has made notable progress in budgeting since 1936, he is frank 
in saying that further improvements are desirable, such as the elimination 
of many earmarked receipts, the establishment of a trained budget staff, 
and a broader conception of the budget as an instrument of general plan- 
ning and management. He feels that Kentucky lags behind some of the 
other states in its utilization of the budget as a means of getting the most 
service for each dollar spent rather than of merely preventing illegal 
expenditures. Disregarding Dr. Martin’s excellent advice on special funds, 
the people of Kentucky recently adopted a constitutional amendment ear- 
marking for highways all gasoline taxes and automobile licenses —A. E. 
Bucx. 


New York Advancing (New York: Municipal Reference Library, 1945, 
pp. xxxv, 393, $1.00), edited by Rebecca Rankin, continues the story of 
the La Guardia administration begun by two volumes of the same name 
issued in 1936 and 1939. The three volumes together constitute a factual, 
comprehensive, and somewhat eulogistic survey of the twelve years of 
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New York’s colorful reform mayor. The mast recent issue covers the 
achievements of the last seven years of the La Guardia régime. It is an 
attractive, readable paper-covered volume, replete with effective “before 
and after” photographs. It is compact and factual and offers a mine of 
information about the city, its government, and the plans drawn for its 
future. Prefaced by a final statement from the Mayor himself, the volume 
proceeds to record progress borough by borough and department by de- 
partment. The value of the material accordingly varies somewhat. In 
general, the chronicle of achievement is impressive even during the war 
years, and, if one may forgive the ebullience of some contributors in their 
eulogy of their picturesque chief, the story is well told for a volume of 
this kind. One may question whether “The City of New York has done 
all it possibly could to assure the continued progress and well-being of 
the city” (p. 124), but still approve the notable progress made. As a piece 
of municipal reporting, this volume, like its predecessors, is valuable to 
citizen and student. It is the only readily available single chronicle of what 
the city government has been doing these seven years. It would have been 
a better report with a little less self-adulation, and if it had a final sec- 
tion on problems and issues as yet unvolved. However, this volume with 
its predecessors constitutes a landmark in municipal reporting in New 
York City. It is to be hoped that the present and future administrations 
will continue the practice —Witiam J. Ronan. 


The United States After the War (Cornell University Press, 1945, pp. 
180, $2.50) contains recent addresses at Cornell, with an introduction by 
Dean C. W. de Kiewiet. Though heavily weighted on the economic side, 
the lectures speculate also on political activity in such fields as social. 
planning (Alvin H. Hansen), agriculture (F. F. Hill), organized labor 
(Louis Hollander), business (Walter D. Fuller), and education for citizen- 
ship (George D. Stoddard). In “Power Politics and International Or- 
ganization,” Herbert W. Briggs first discusses theories of sovereignty and 
equality in the light of facts and then analyzes the United Nations 
Charter, noting certain unfortunate as well as progressive features and 
hoping for successful collaboration by the three Great Powers responsible 
for peace. The grim world tragedy from which the United States is con- 
fidently expected to emerge evokes no easy optimism, but rather deep 
anxiety for the difficult tasks ahead. Although there is general agreement 
on the need for planning, Professor Hansen is convinced that, because free 
opportunity today means no longer simply the old freedom to start a 
business‘or a farm, but much more the new right of ‘80 to 90 per cent” of 
the people to have jobs, planning belongs to government at all levels, 
subject always to ‘‘the rule of law”; while Mr. Fuller would leave the job 
to the initiative, originality, and skill of business men, subject to govern- 
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ment regulation “but never control.” Hansen rejects the possibility of 
serfdom predicted by Professors Mises and Hayek.—J. Van DER ZER. 


The Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse 
University, with the assistance of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, has undertaken the preparation of a group of pamphlets, to be 
known as the Community Study Series, designed to serve as “resource 
units” for teachers of social studies in the secondary schools. The first 
number in the series is The Structure of Local Government (Bulletin No. 
19, National Council for the Social Studies, pp. 140, $0.50), by Donald 
G. Bishop and Edith E. Starrett. Part. I of the bulletin is a descriptive 
analysis, with illustrative charts and tables, of the framework of govern- 
ment in counties, towns and townships, municipalities, and special dis- 
tricts. Part II consists of suggested teaching aids and a bibliography. 
There are occasional factual inaccuracies in the descriptive sections; and 
the bibliography might have been improved in certain respects, as for 
instance by citing more recent editions of some of the works included. In 
general, however, the pamphlet is ably planned and executed, and should 
serve its purpose well. Teachers of local government in colleges and uni- 
versities are keenly aware of the dearth of background on the part of 
their students, and should be grateful to the Maxwell School and the 
National Council for their efforts to improve teaching in that field at the 
secondary-school level.—CLYDE F. SNIDER. 


In One Foot on the Soil (Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of Alabama, 1945, pp. xiv, 203), Paul W. Wager presents a most interest- 
ing and appropriate appraisal of the federal government’s experience with 

bsistence homesteads at the five projects near Birmingham, Alabama, 

er a period of seven to nine years. The major purposes of the study were 
to determine the potentialities and limitations of a pattern of life which 
combines industrial employment with part-time farming, the extent to 
which subsistence homesteads enhance the security and improve the 
economic position of industrial and white-collar workers, whether the 
social advantages warrant their development as a public enterprise, and 
if the government is to promote homes of this type, whether they should 
be built on a community-wide basis. The work is factual and objective. 
Conclusions are based upon data carefully gathered and presented in some 
fifty tables throughout the book. Many shortcomings of the projects are 
pointed out and recommendations made which may well serve as aids to 
future action in the event that public housing becomes an accepted na- 
tional policy—M. Cuype HUGHES. 


Women in Congress (Richmond, Va.: Dietz Press, 1945, pp. 134, $2.00), 
by Annabel Paxton, is a brief résumé of the careers of the twelve women in 
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the 78th and 79th Congresses. An introduction is presented dealing with 
the early struggles for woman suffrage; and the author concludes the book 
with a directory of women in the 65th to the 79th Congresses, recording 
their districts and terms. This small volume presents a short account of 
_ the women in Congress without an analysis or evaluation of their politics 
or Congressional contributions —Mary EARHART DILLON. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Simon Liberman’s Building Lenin’s Russia (University of Chicago 
Press, pp. v, 229, $3.00) is one of the few volumes of memoirs by men 
who helped effectuate the nationalization of Russia’s economy. This 
shortage is no doubt in part due to the toll taken by the O.G.P.U., and 
it was to avoid its clutches that Liberman refused to return to Moscow 
from a trade mission in 1927. A trained engineer and timber expert, he 
had been employed by large lumber interests in Tsarist Russia and had 
valuable connections in the international lumber market. On the other 
hand, he was also a Menshevik with a revolutionary record and personal 
acquaintance in revolutionary circles dating back beyond the 1905 revolu- 
tion. Such a combination of talents was very much needed, and Lenin 
was willing to employ men of this type as specialists to help direct Russian 
economy. Under supervision of Communist chiefs, Liberman organized 
the nationalized lumber industry. He planned the North Timber Trust, 
which later became the model for many other governmental trusts. The 
volume reveals much of the internal bickering that went on in governing 
circles, how policies often were at cross purposes, and how the fear of the 
secret police haunted even the staunchest of old revolutionaries, Liberman 
insists that the policy of granting concessions to foreign companies wag 
mainly designed to create dissension in the ranks of the capitalist oppo 
tion, for then certain groups would be interested in preserving their stake 
in Russia, The final chapter is a good sympathetic evaluation of the 
revolution as a whole. Its genuine mass character is stressed, and it is 
held to be a social democracy within the limits of a political dictatorship! 
In regard to the latter, he accepts the official version that it is but a 
temporary phenomenon. Written as a series of episodes, with excellent 
descriptions of men like Krassin, Rychov, Lenin, and Trotsky inter- 
spersed, the book lacks chronological unity. Constant check must be made 
as to dates in order to fit the events into the over-all picture of the revolu- 
tion. The material is interestingly presented, and numerous illustrative 
incidents are recounted, such as the plan, which received serious con- 
sideration by the political leaders, of solving Russia’s fuel shortage by 
gathering pine cones. As a whole, the book is very worth-while. Many 
things, however, are left unsaid. One misses, for example, any discussion 
of the actual laboring conditions in the lumber camps, which have aroused 
much adverse criticism.—E. C. HELMREICH. 
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In The Peoples of the Soviet Union (Harcourt, Brace and Co., pp. 229, 
$3.00), Corliss Lamont, perhaps the best known apologist for the Soviet 
Union in the United States, has attempted to present a brief popular 
summary of Soviet policy toward national minorities. The jacket quota- 
tion gives clearly the book’s objective: “Whatever our views concerning 
the extent of political democracy in the U.S.S.R., we must recognize 
Soviet Russia’s long-established and uncompromising support of ethnic 
democracy.” Even the general reader in search of favorable arguments 
concerning Soviet minorities policy is likely, however, to be disappointed 
by Lamont’s treatment. With the exception of the final chapter, largely 
a summary of Soviet enactments and official pronouncements, the body 
of the book is a rather dry list of population figures, names of ethnic 
groups, and miscellaneous scraps of information about them. For instance, 
one may learn in the sole and somewhat unenlightening paragraph on 
the Bashkir A.S.S.R. (the largest Autonomous Republic) that the in- 
habitants are a nomadic group with a population of 3,300,000 and that 
they are fond of drinking fermented mare’s milk (p. 37). In several in- 
stances, moreover, the author displays the same type of bias he is at- 
tempting to combat, as in his ethnocentric comments on Mohammedan 
marriage customs (pp. 188-189). While it is not fair to tax Lamont with 
failing to produce a scientific monograph, it is fair to point out that he 
failed to realize the basic issues involved. Although he mentions briefly 
the conspicuous failure of Soviet policy among the Volga Germans, his 
explanation is limited to “fifth column” activities. Furthermore, Lamont’s 
data show that, in many instances, fundamental aspects of thè culture 
of minority groups, such as family mores and religious practices, not to 
mention economic ones, have been subject to severe onslaught at Com- 

j guist hands. Thus the Soviet claim that cultural autonomy has been 

mitted within the framework of a socialist economy has to be stretched 
considerably to fit the facts. Granting the probable absence of race 
prejudice, social scientists still lack an answer to the basic question: Does 
the Soviet method of introducing new political loyalties and, in some 
cases, an entirely new industrial civilization, involve fewer tensions than 
other methods?—Barrineton Moors, JR. 


In our time of the rising totalitarian creeds, we have to face a good deal 
of re-writing of history to suit the various party-lines. Such a re-writing 
of German history has been done by Gerhart Eisler, Albert Norden, and 
Albert Schreiner in The Lesson of Germany; A Guide to Her History 
(International Publishers, 1945, pp. 222, $2.50). The authors, who were 
formerly active in the German labor-movement, have approached their 
task in the spirit of hagiography. Human history has the form of a struggle 
between the protagonists of good and evil, that is, between progressives 
and reactionaries, while the big mass of mankind consists of dupes 
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alternately to be poisoned by the reactionaries and enlightened by the 
progressives. German history is a sad’ chapter in the cosmic struggle be- 
tween the two Manichaean forces. The reactionaries had the better of it 
until at last they were discomfited; the lesson is that terrible things will 
happen again in the future if Germany from now on is not run by Com- 
munists. The principles of interpretation are furnished by the writings of 
Marx, Engels, Mehring, and Lenin on German questions; “bourgeois’‘ 
historians whose ‘works might attract attention to somewhat different 
aspects of German history are carefully ignored. The authors make no 
attempt at writing responsible, pragmatic history, but offer a selection of 
facts, editorialized to suit the principles. Since a political writer usually 
has a sharp eye for the iniquities of the enemy, the reader will occasionally 
find a choice tid-bit of Pan-German imperial dreams that hitherto was 
not known to him. These little items, however, lose much of their value 
because the authors do not give exact references. On the whole, we may 
say that to the faithful this type of history will be greatly edifying, while 
to the scholar it is a farce and to the reviewer a pest.—Enic VOEGELIN. 


After studying the so-called savages in central Africa and the South 
Sea islands, anthropologists have finally decided that a wealth of materials 
is still available for them in the western world. Professor Robert H. 
Lowie’s The German People; A Social Portrait to 1914 (Farrar and Rine- 
hart, pp. 143, $1.75) is written from the “anthropological point of view,” 
which the author defines as “the orientation that comes from trying to 
see any particular manifestation of culture comparatively, to determine 
its place among the cultures of humanity as a whole.” The emphasis is 
therefore on social forces and institutions rather than on political ideas and__ 
processes. In the introductory chapter, the author discusses the funda- 
mentals of language, culture, and the “German race.” It is somewhat 
strange that a serious anthropologist still calls a sub-chapter ‘‘The Ger- 
man Race,” even though he may do so for the sole purpose of demolishing 
the fallacy that such a race exists. Students of Germany who are interested 
in head measurements, cephalic indices, hair and eye colors of the Ger- 
mans, will find a mass of valuable data on these questions. The second 
chapter contains a brief summary of German history in the last two ` 
centuries. It has some excellent remarks on German unity and German 
nationalism. The third chapter, which makes up one-half of the whole 
book, is by far the most interesting. After a very thin and superficial 
analysis of the political situation in the Second Reich, the author gives 
an illuminating account of German education and, finally, of the German 
class structure. No student of modern Germany should miss these pages 
pp. (55-102), As Professor Lowie sees it, the “lack of a class of gentle- 
men” (p. 56) was an important factor that distinguished Germany from 
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Britain and affected the whole social system. With regard to the German 
middle classes, Professor Lowie makes the acute comment that their main 
traits, so different from the middle classes of Britain or the United States, 
were shaped under the impact of the “tone-setting Junkers” (p. 61). All in 
all, this is, despite occasional trivialities, a very readable and informative 
book.. The author is intimately familiar with the German language and 
literature, and he possesses a feeling for German civilization which man- 
ages to catch, here and there, the finer points in the German picture. The 
book suffers from extreme brevity, and it is to be hoped that Professor 
Lowie will plan his promised volume on contemporary Germany on a 
much broader scale-—WiLLIAM EBENSTEIN. 


The fourteen years from 1929 through 1942 covered in Professor Paul 
T. Ellsworth’s Chile; An Economy in Transition (Macmillan Co., 1945, pp. 
183, $3.00) illustrate, in terms only too reminiscent of our own experi- 
ences, the terrifying cycle of depression. The cycle’s familiar pattern: loss 
of export markets, rapid decline in prices, unemployment (in Chile the 
government-attempted palliative was to encourage placer mining), loss of 
gold reserves, thirty, fifty, and finally one hundred per cent tariff in- 
creases, rigorous exchange control, default in foreign debt service, and 
depreciation of currency. At the very time when the unemployed de- 
scended upon the capital seeking food or jobs on public works, the 
government drastically cut expenditures. After distress, there ensued 
public distrust and eventually a change in the government. Consider- 
able attention is devoted to agricultural, industrial, and mining credit 
institutions and other government corporations whose functions parallel 
with startling familiarity those of several United States government 
corporations. The most important is the Chilean Production Corpora- 
tion (Corporacion de Fomento de la Produción), created in 1939 with 
broad authorization to make loans and to assist in production and im- 
portation enterprises. The directorate of 28 represents a cross-section 
of government, labor, manufacturers, and engineers. However, Dr. Ells- 
worth believes that Fomento’s investment in the Valdfvia steel plant was 
ill-judged and that, in general, cost considerations tend to be overlooked. 
The author canvasses the prospects of industrialization in Chile’s rather 
small domestic markets of low per capita income. Lack of skilled techni- 
cians, inefficient labor, and doubtful export possibilities, combined with 
lack of heavy industry, fuel costs, lack of transport, and shortage of local 
investment capital, make the prospects dim. Postwar reduced markets 
for copper and nitrates add to the pessimism.— WILLARD F. BARBER. 


Books that can genuinely be classed as pioneers in any given field are 
both infrequent and, by the same token, correspondingly valuable, at 
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least potentially. That promise of value and usefulness is amply, even 
admirably, fulfilled in George Wythe’s Industry in Latin America (Colum- 
bia University Press, 1945, pp. ix, 371, $4.00). The number of general 
studies of any aspect of Latin American economic life is small; this is the 
first analysis and description of the subject-matter embraced in the title. 
The title is, indeed, misleading in one respect, and fortunately so. Mr. 
Wythe’s approach is considerably broader than merely a concern with 
manufacturing in a narrow sense. He deals also with industry as it in- 
volves various agricultural processes and extractive activities, with foreign 
trade, with investment of capital, and with other economic aspects that 
have an impact on industry defined broadly. It is perhaps inevitable in a 
book of this sort—and certainly no detriment in this volume—that much 
attention should be given to the detail of the pattern. The gratifying thing 
about such a treatment is that the details could be fit so uniformly into a 
schematic treatment. It is all the more pleasing that the author, along 
with his very evident intimate knowledge of the detailed situation, has 
been able to present in his initial chapters so able a perspective of the 
extent and nature of industrialization in Latin America, the problems of 
raw materials and fuels, capital and the spirit of enterprise, mechaniza- 
tion, market limitations, and government policies. The bulk of the volume 
deals with a more detailed treatment of the separate countries. The use- 
fulness of the volume would be considerably increased if it had some maps, 
graphs, and additional tables; it would also be helpful, for purposes of 
citation, if the chapters were numbered instead of being merely given 
titles. These, after all, however, are mechanical and very minor criticisms 
as compared with the very solid worth of the study that Mr. Wythe has 
written—a study that leaves all those interested in Latin American eea- 
nomics (which cannot be separated from politics) in his debt.—RussELL 
H. FITZGIBBON. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


In The Mandates System; Origin-Principles-Application (League of 
Nations, 1945, pp. 120, $1.00), distributed by the International Docu- 
ments Service of the Columbia University Press, the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations has written an interesting summary of certain aspects , 
of its experiences with the mandate system. The work consists of five 
chapters, with an annex concerning the ‘General Conditions which Must 
Be Fulfilled Before the Mandates Régime Can Be Brought to an End in 
Respect of a Country Placed Under that Régime.” The chapters deal with: 
(1) “The Origin of the Mandates System”; (2) “The Principles of the 
Mandatory Régime”; (8) “The Supervision of the Mandatory Adminis- 
tration by the League of Nations”; (4) “The Moral, Social, and Material 
Welfare of the Natives”; and (5) “The Population of the Mandated 
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Territories.” Particularly valuable are the voluminous statistics on birth- 
rates, death-rates, population, religious composition, and racial composi- 
tion of the mandated territories. The Secretariat has made, through its 
various reports and studies, a valuable contribution to international sta- 
tistics which in many cases were unavailable or unreliable before its exist- 
ence. The methods of public administration utilized by the League in its 
indirect administration of the mandates are also valuable as the basis of 
administrative control for future international functions. The principal 
controls used by the Mandates Commission were: (1) questionnaires sent 
to the Mandatory Powers; (2) annual reports by the Mandatory Powers to 
the Mandates Commission; (8) petitions sent to the Mandates Commis- 
sion by the inhabitants of mandated territories through the Mandatory 
Powers; and (4) observations of the Commission on the reports made by 
the Mandatory Powers. The publication fails to make, however, a con- 
tribution in the very direction where the greatest need and opportunity 
for knowledge exist. The failures of the mandate system and the causes of 
those failures are evaded. Although the work states that fortifications were 
forbidden in the mandates, no mention is made of the failure to prevent 
Japanese fortifications in Truk, Saipan, and Tinian. Did the Mandates 
Commission fail in this respect because of lack of on-the-spot investiga- 
tion? Although the report discusses rather fully social, economic, and 
moral progress, it significantly leaves out a discussion of any political 
evolution toward self-government. The report fails also to state whether 
direct international administration, as carried out in the Saar, would be 
more beneficial than administration through a mandatory power. Al- 
though the report cannot be considered complete or even impartial, it 

~~ nevertheless is still valuable in regard to several aspects of the mandate 
system.—Joun B. McConauery. 


It is never easy to endow an ideal with life blood, as James P. Warburg 
has attempted to do in his Unwritten Treaty (Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1945, pp. 186, $2.00). Believing that the most important of the Four Free- 
doms is the first—freedom of information—his book is a plea for an 
international agreement to promote the free flow of information among all 
peoples of the world. The author also advocates international agreement 
to define and outlaw psychological warfare, and to define permissible 
inter-state propaganda. Mr. Warburg suggests in addition a Depart- 
ment of Information with a secretary of cabinet rank for the United 
States, to deal with all matters relating to foreign informational services. 
Unwritien Treaty reveals just how difficult it is to give reality to the 
basic freedom of information. For most newspaper publishers and editors 
in America, as Mr. Warburg points out, believe that the government 
should take little or no part in providing news services abroad. What is 
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even more significant are the great hurdles that must be overcome in 
reaching agreement with nations like Russia where the press and other 
information agencies are so closely controlled as to make the unhampered 
access to news virtually impossible. The popular confusion, particularly 
in this country, between propaganda and information, also militates 
against the early achievement of the goal: set forth. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of Unwritten Treaty is its discussion of the confusion be- 
tween propaganda and information, and how such uncertainty served to 
impede the best prosecution of our psychological warfare during World 
War II. Mr. Warburg served as deputy director of the Office of War In- 
formation until February, 1944, and he writes frankly of the difficulties 
encountered in that work and of its lack of proper direction. He tantalizes 
the reader by references to the daring work involved in front-line propa- 
ganda, and he gives only the most sketchy interpretation of American, 
British, and Russian propaganda policies during the war. Although Un- 
written Treaty contains the texts of the various administrative orders deal- 
ing with the OWI and other information agencies established during the 
war, the book can in no way be considered a final study of their work. It 
is rather an urgent argument for freer, fuller news and the control of 
psychological warfare. On this basis, the faults of brief analysis may be 
overlooked, especially since Mr. Warburg presents the book as an opening 
statement about a problem which he hopes will be thoroughly debated.— 
Grant S. MCOLELLAN. 


Among recent publications is a study of The Internal Adminisiration 
of an International Secretariat (Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
pp. 78,-$1.25), by Chester Purves, who was himself an official in the - 
Secretariat of the League of Nations. Since the Secretariat of the U.N. 
will be organized in the near future, any lessons drawn from League ex- 
perience must be of the greatest interest not only to those directly re- 
sponsible for setting up a new body which will function smoothly, but also 
to all persons interested in the problems of international organization. 
In discussing personnel, Mr. Purves takes up the special problems of re- 
cruitment to and promotion in a small international civil service in which 
the principle of “national representation” must receive recognition even 
before merit. Some of the difficulties encountered in the League Secretariat 
arose from the financial stringency under which it was always forced to 
operate. Others were attributable to the threat of impermanence which 
early haunted the entire organization. On a more mechanical level, the 
requirement of familiarity with the League’s two official languages and 
the duty of recruiting persons from nations with widely varying standards 
of efficiency and training for government service involved awkward ad- 
ministrative questions which the national government administrator does 
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not have to face. Among other administrative problems discussed are 
diplomatic privileges and immunities, the geographical location of the 
international organization, and the desirability of a unified international 
civil service including all auxiliary bodies such as the I.L.O. and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. It will be interesting to see what the 
future may have learned from the past.—D. Brarricr McCown. 


Recommendations and Reports: Official Documents, 1942-1944 (Rio 
Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 1945, pp. 161) is the first publication of the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee, which was created in 1942 by the 
American Republics for the purpose of suggesting solutions to pressing 
international legal problems. This first publication contains an introduc- 
tion, outlining the nature, history, and functions of the Committee, and 
seven projects completed by it up to December, 1944. These projects 
deal with the fundamental principles and the codification of international 
law (Nos. I, II, VI), inter-American agreements concerning the outlawry 
of war and the pacific settlement of international disputes (Nos. IV, IVa), 
international postwar problems (No. III), and international organiza- 
tion, including the Dumbarton Oaks proposals (Nos. V, VII). Three of 
the projects are accompanied by separate reports (Nos. Ia, IVb, Va). 
All of these documents are said to be restatements and expressions of the 
traditions and principles laid down hitherto in numerous inter-American 
conventions, declarations, and resolutions, or adhered to in the practice of 
American states. It should be noted, however, that some of the proposi- 
tions contained in these projects are not generally accepted, nor state- 
ments of positive inter-American practices and law. For example, the 

-taim that the law of nations has its principal source, if not basis, in a 
moral, ie. Christian, law which applies equally to men and states (cf. 
No. I, p. 18) is not a statement of either inter-American or general posi- 
tive international law and practice. Such and similar claims can be ex- 
plained, however, by the fact that the Committee, in its attempt to solve 
new problems, also drew upon the ideals contained in inter-American 
preambles to treaties or in inter-American declarations and resolutions. 
This recourse to ideals explains also some of the admitted contradictions 
in the documents, as, for instance, the outlawry of war and the simultane- 
ous recognition of the status of neutrality where a state in fact resorts to 
war (Cf. No. IV, pp. 53, 66, and see No. IVa, p. 96 f., where the Com- 
mittee substitutes the principle of collective responsibility for that of 
neutrality), On the whole, the volume is therefore not only a restatement 
of inter-American law and practice, but at times also a declaration of the 
ideal standards of conduct which the American states presumably desire 
to see realized in the future, both in this continent and throughout the 
world.—GEORGE MANNER. 
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World Rubber and Its Regulation (Stanford University Press, pp. x, 
265, $3.00), by K. E. Knorr, an addition to the authoritative “Commodity 
Policy Studies” of Stanford’s Food Research Institute, is an excellent 
analysis of facts and prospects with reference to the social desirability of 
various forms of rubber control. A fundamental concern is that the world’s 
rubber-production capacity shall be more than double the average prewar 
absorption. Governmental intervention, domestic or international, may 
be indicated, whether or not the problem of surplus-production is solved; 
for the mere balance of production and consumption will not bring about 
a lasting competitive equilibrium between the plantation and synthetic- 
rubber industries. As background for consideration of this and other prob- 
lems, the writer describes rubber production between the two wars, world 
rubber trade and the uses of rubber, characteristics of the prewar crude- 
rubber market, and the International Rubber Regulation Agreement of 
1934. The synthetic-rubber industry is well considered in Chapter X; final 
chapters survey postwar problems of consumption, supplies, competition, 
international regulation, and American policy. The (now defunct) IRRA, 
the major applied international regulatory measure, was disadvanta~- 
geous—and probably would be again—from the general social point of 
view. It interfered with economic processes necessary for consumption of 
rubber in an expanding world economy. And the author warns, in addi- 
tion, against international arrangements looking toward the sharing of 
the world market between natural and synthetic rubbers; the United 
States ought to consider such a formula only in the event that in a free 
market synthetics should be capable of asserting themselves heavily for 
bulk uses. If United States government protection of the synthetic-rubber 
industry is necessary for military purposes, Dr. Knorr suggests that the-~—~ 
guaranty of a variable minimum price per pound and the use (wherever 
satisfactory) of artificials in the manufacture of equipment offer the least 
objectionable alternatives. Competently-constructed tables and charts and 
an annotated bibliography are included.—J. WILLIAM ROBINSON. 


In her Soviet Far Eastern Policy, 19381-1946 (Princeton University 
Press, 1945, pp. 284, $2.50), Harriet L. Moore gives a brief narrative 
account emphasizing Russian relations with China and Japan. Her essen- 
tial purpose has been to provide for American readers a picture of Far 
Eastern events as viewed by the Soviet government. Much of her material 
. is drawn from Russian official sources. More than one hundred pages are 
given to documents, treaties, and official Soviet statements. Chapters are 
devoted to the position of the Soviet Union in the Far East in 1931; the 
Manchurian crisis of 1931; the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 1933- 
34; frontier and fisheries disputes, 1935-36; developments during the 
Sino-Japanese war, 1937-39; and finally to events of the war years. Miss 
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Moore’s treatment of the subject is factual and dispassionate, some would 
say even cold. Perhaps this is desirable in dealing with a contemporary 
scene where sources are still inadequate and where passions and opinions 
burn at a high temperature. The disadvantage, of course, is that a narra- 
tive so reserved in language, and so limited (by reason of space) in an- 
alysis of the problems portrayed, necessarily fails to recreate the atmos- 
phere of rivalry, suspicion, distrust, not to mention the intense inter- 
national hatreds, so characteristic of the Far Eastern scene in the years 
under review. The key to much of the story that Miss Moore tells, and 
also to the position of Russia in the Far East today, is to be found in two 
points: (1) the absence of Russia from the Washington Conference of 
1921-22; and (2) the Soviet view that the report of the Lytton Commis- 
sion (1932), while genuinely anti-Japanese, was not genuinely pro- 
Chinese. In a word, historic Soviet policy regarded the United States and 
the League of Nations powers as “accomplices of the Japanese.” Miss 
Moore does not discuss the implications of this background upon con- 
temporary conflicts of policy in the. Far East, but her narrative does 
provide much of the factual basis on which further analysis must rest.— 
Pav H. CLYDE. 


In The Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union (International Pub- 
lishers, 1945, pp. 167, $1.75), the chief wartime addresses of Joseph Stalin 
have been preserved. Charged with emotion, the language is characterized 
by a simple, staccato-like, and picturesque style. As such speeches go, 
therefore, these are not all dull reading. With the noise of battle subsided, 
the words appear, for the most part, either drab or melodramatic. But 

- against the appropriate backdrop, exhortations of this kind must have 
been a symbol of achievement and hope to the people. More than this, 
however, Stalin’s political acumen and statesmanship are evident. Sev- 
eral themes prevail throughout. This was a great “patriotic war,” a de- 
fense of the “motherland” against the ‘fascist imperialists” by the “whole 
people.” Stalin repeatedly praises, by groups and in detail, the intelli- 
gentsia, the collective farmers, the peasantry, and the “great labor 
exploit” of the working class. Justifiable boasting is done over the fact 
that the social fabric, the all-important “rear,” did not shatter as the 
Nazis thought it would. The Red Army is, of course, writ large in these 
statements; an accurate, minutia-laden, and prideful blow by blow de- 
scription of the four-year progress of Soviet troops is presented. Praise ‘is 
heaped, too, on the anti-German coalition.” Tribute is paid to Great 
Britain and the United States, and common aims in both war and peace 
are stressed. Ideological differences among the Big Three are recognized, 
but these will be resolved in the interests of unity (p. 188). It is note- 
worthy that scant attention is devoted to the Bolshevik party (pp. 99-100, 
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121); one has the impression that this was a national war and that the 
Communists were only one element of a strong alloy tempered in the 
crucible of crisis. These addresses are at least a straw in the wind, or, 
perhaps, circumstantial evidence. The danger lies in inferring too much 
or too little from them. Unfortunately, their interpretation will depend 
greatly on the preconceived ideas which dominate the reader’s mind.— 
R. C. SNYDER. 


With elections provoking charges, from both within and without Po- 
land, of interference and intimidation contrary to the terms and spirit of 
the Yalta Agreement, it is clear that that troubled country will be a dis- 
turbing factor in the international scene for some time to come. It is 
therefore significant that the Division of Economics and History of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace should have inaugurated a 
series of studies on the postwar political problems of Europe with publi- 
cation of a small but very useful book by Professors James T. Shotwell 
and Max M. Laserson entitled Poland and Russia, 1919-1945 (King’s 
Crown Press, pp. vi, 114, $2.25). The primary problem considered is Po- 
land’s disputed Eastern border. As pointed out in the introduction, this is 
a political question and therefore “less concerned with the substance of 
the dispute than with the attitudes of the disputants toward each other.” 
In conformity with this approach, the differing views of not only Poland 
and the Soviet Union, but also White Russia and the Ukraine, are pre- 
sented with clarity and welcome brevity, with attention to both the past 
and the present. Adequate consideration is given, as well, to the rôle 
played by other interested powers, especially from 1919 to 1923 and from 
August, 1939, to the San Francisco Conference. It might be complained ` 
that the information is not new. However, the impartiality and objectivity 
with which the familiar facts are presented are both new and refreshing. 
The absence of bias may well be due to the authors’ stated conviction 
that Poland’s future security lies, not in any particular boundary line, 
but (a) in the development of internal strength through economic and so- 
cial improvements benefiting all its inhabitants and (b) “by the impo- 
sition of a lasting peace which will outlaw the resort to violence.” This 
small, concise volume represents a valuable handbook on a problem of 
vital interest to any student of international relations —D. BEATRICE 
McCown. 


In his The Economic Development of the Middle East; An. Outline of 
Planned Reconstruction After the War (Oxford University Press, 1945, 
pp. xii, 164, $4.00), Alfred Bonné sketches a twenty-year plan for the 
Middle East, not including Iran or the states of the Arabian peninsula. 
Briefly, the basis of his plan is an extension and intensification of agricul- 
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ture, particularly through irrigation, industrialization, and the financing 
of both by higher local taxation and loans from an international agency. 
In the first, the author is essentially on sound ground and his analysis is 
good. One might like to see the sources for his estimates on cultivable 
and irrigable land on p. 63, however, and wonder whether overcrowded 
Europeans could farm in the heat of some of those countries and thus take 
advantage of the room for 30 million agricultural workers that the author 
concludes will result from land development. Specific instances of indus- 
trialization presented are too few to make one share the author’s optimism 
concerning that field. The one great mineral resource of the area, of 
course, is oil. But oil wells spread little cash in the neighborhood, and it 
is admitted that in Iraq, the greatest oil producing state included in the 
study, the number employed ‘in modern industry hardly exceeds one- 
half per cent of the total earners” (p. 38). In a special chapter, the author 
outlines the unusual Palestine development more fully, but it is regret- 
table, particularly since he is director of the Economic Research Institute 
of the Jewish Agency for Palestine and should be able to get the infor- 
mation if at all available, that he does not indicate the extent of depend- 
ence, if any, of that economy upon contributions from abroad. In another 
special chapter, he discusses a customs union for the area, concluding 
that such would not promote the general welfare, as the needs and de- 
grees of advancement of the various countries are too diverse.— WILBUR 
W. WHITE. 


What the South Americans Think of Us (McBride and Co., 1946, pp. 400» 
$3.00) is a symposium by four well-known writers in the Latin American 
field. It purports to give the answer to the question implied in the title. 
Carleton Beals deals with Ecuador, Perú, and Bolivia; Bryce Oliver discusses 
the attitudes of the peoples of Brazil and Uruguay; Herschel Brickell 
takes Venezuela and Colombia; and Samuel Guy Inman interprets Argen- 
tinian and Chilean attitudes. Undoubtedly the book does a better job of 
explaining the South Americans’ political, social; and economic organiza- 
tion and mores than in answering the question, “What do the South 
Americans think of us?” When the authors finally get around to discussing 
the “question before the house,” the answer is the usual’ one, i.e., the 
South Americans do not like us at all. Furthermore, they do not like us 
for the usually stated, now time-worn, trinity of reasons; we will not learn 
their language, our manners are boorish, and above all our government, 
when dealing with them, is utterly stupid. Mr. Brickell (Venezuela and 
Colombia) is the least inclined to make use of this technique in solving 
the problem of the “‘Colossus of the North” vis-a-vis South Americans. 
This book will give one a very good idea of recent political and economic 
developments in the countries with which it deals, and the interpretations 
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of conditions in these countries are very well made. However, he who 
seeks only the answer to “What do South Americans think of us and why?” 
must look elsewhere; for the answer given in What the South Americans 
Think of Us is not new nor any more convincing —WILLIAM MARION 
GIBSON. 


Editor Ronald Hilton has now brought out the second published part 
(numbered I) of the third edition of Who’s Whe in Latin America (Stan- 
ford University Press and A. N. Marquis Co., 1945, pp. xiv, 180, $2.50). 
This portion deals with Mexico; Part II (published first) included biog-: 
raphies from Central America and Panama: five other parts are promised 
to complete the Latin American coverage with 8,000 biographies. Part I 
seems more cohesive than Part II, perhaps because it treats a single 

‘country. There is still the serious defect that eminent temporary or ac- 
cidental residents are included along with nationals, Diego Martinez Bar- 
rio, the Spanish republican leader, and various norteamericano business 
men would seem to have little place in a Mexican Who’s Who. Neverthe- 
less, the completed “biographical dictionary” will make a useful, even if 
expensive, tool.—RussELL H. FITZGIBBON. 


In his Tomorrow’s Trade (Twentieth Century Fund, 1945, pp. 156, 
$1.00), Stuart Chase makes clear the fact that neither politics nor economics 
can be written about in a vacuum. In its quest for scholarship, the United 
States has at times sought to atomize research into the social sciences. 
Details have been stressed at times with little respect to relationships 
between economies and political science, psychology and political science, 
sociology and political science, or history and political science. The trend _ 
now, however, seems to be the healthier one of stressing relationships, 
Certainly no political scientist can determine the future political com- 
plexion of England without taking into account the necessity of English 
exports if England is to survive. An economist must consider the results 
of political pressures before he can predict whether a country will abide 
by or desert the gold standard. Stuart Chase believes that the prime requi- 
site for a stable world order is full production and consumption in the 
United States because the United States is the greatest world producer 
and consumer. In case of an America depression, political pressures will 
be generated which will raise tariffs and halt the flow of American invest- 
ment funds to the rest of the world. In order to attain this full production, 
the United States must emphasize consumption rather than production. 
This book explains international trade in such terms that all should be 
able to understand it.—Joun B. McConauesxy. 


Forthright, factual, informative are adjectives that fittingly describe 
the dominant traits of General Sir Osborne Mance’s International River 
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and Canal Transport (Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1945, pp. 
viii, 115, $1.00). Into this brief book, General Mance, assisted by J. E. 
Wheeler, has packed a large amount of legal, statistical, and operational 
data relating to the international river and canal régimes of the world; 
and this material is properly concentrated on the Rhine and Danube sys- 
tems. His account reveals his sound understanding of the economic and 
political aspects of traffic on international rivers and its relations to such 
other interests as electric power and afforestation. Every attempt at main- 
taining an international waterways régime has been marred, he shows 
with a touch of disgust, by vested interests, power politics, and nervous 
efforts to protect national sovereignty from even slight infringements. 
Future régimes, he demonstrates, must be inter-regional or continental 
schemes closely related to other methods of transport. These régimes, he 
states emphatically, must exercise sovereign powers to do their jobs well; 
their policy-forming and technical agencies must be separated to simplify 
administration and to insulate the professional bureau from politics, These 
are the conclusions of this careful study, which political scientists and 
historians may read profitably —GarLanp Downum. 


Two pamphlets recently issued provide an interesting study of the evo- 
lution of certain aspects of the foreign policy of the United States in the 
last quarter-century. The first, Nations United for Peace (Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1945, pp. 59, $0.25), edited by Donald G. Bishop, is a col- 
lection of excerpts from the writings and speeches of Charles Evans 
Hughes during the period 1922-29, reflecting the wisdom and foresight 
of that eminent statesman. Especially valuable are his opinions of the 
nature and rôle of international law and of the fundamental principles of 
international coöperation which today constitute the basic assumptions 
underlying the United Nations Organization. His comments on the diff- 
culties of formulating foreign policy in this country are, unfortunately, 
as valid today as two decades ago. Numerous footnotes relate the obser- 
vations of Mr. Hughes to subsequent events. The second pamphlet, The 
United Nations in the Making: Basic Documents (World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1945, pp. 180, $0.25), presents the evolution of the structure of the 
United Nations, in which the United States has played a leading rile. 
Here is the concrete expression of many of Mr. Hughes’ aspirations. All 
essential documents, from the Atlantic Charter and the Declaration of the 
United Nations to the Charter of the United Nations and the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice, are included, along with reports of 
the important big power conferences and excerpts from the instruments 
establishing such specialized agencies as UNRRA, the International 
Monetary Fund, ete. Also included are the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the “Philadelphia Charter” of the International Labor Or- 
ganization —ALrrep P, FERNBACH. 
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The second edition of Modern World Politics (Crowell, 1945, pp. xii, 
852, $3.75), by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi and associates, is better than the 
first. Although Dr. Kalijarvi has written fully one-third of the book, 
thirteen other persons have contributed one or more chapters each. The 
book has been thoroughly revised. Several of the original chapters have 
been omitted and an equal number of new ones added. There are four 
parts. The first deals with the fundamentals of international relations, 
and includes chapters on international law and organizations for inter- 
national government. The second analyzes the techniques and instru- 
ments of power politics. These are found to exist in considerable number 
and variety, and include the press, diplomacy, secret organizations, psy- 
chological warfare, treachery, and planning. The third part treats the 
problems of the various regions into which the world is divided, and the 
fourth poses the question, “peace in our time?” A weakness of the book 
lies in the difficulty of integrating the work of several authors into a uni- 
fied whole, although in this respect improvement is shown over the earlier 
edition, The wealth of material commends itself to wide use as a text in 
introductory courses —Raupu A. Nore. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The reader’s reaction to Saul D. Alinsky’s Reveille for Radicals (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946, pp. 228, $2.50) may be one of full agree- 
ment or of intense irritation, but one thing is certain—he will react. For 
Alinsky loves people and democracy in a spirit of lofty idealism, and he 
writes with passionate conviction. He believes that democracy is now in . 
a state of serious crisis, and that its greatest weakness lies in the fact that 
the people do not now directly participate in the formulation of their own 
goals and in the solution of their community problems. If it is to survive, 
democracy must be a dynamic process in which the masses of people actu~ 
ally participate, and only the Radical can achieve this end. Alinsky as- 
sumes that the Conservative is so completely doomed to utter futility that 
he does not even bother to denounce him. But he does take a great deal 
of space to damn the Liberal. Liberals do not act, they merely talk; they 
profess to have lofty ideals, but always with reservations; they pursue 
the chimera of objectivity to the point of stultification; above all, they 
fear power. In contrast, “the Radical is that unique person who actually _ 
believes what he says’’; he is so completely identified with mankind “that 
he personally shares the pain, the injustices, and the sufferings of all his 
fellow-men”; he not only asks for change, but, unlike the Liberal, he also 
fights for it, and it is a hard, dirty, bruising fight. Unlike most Radicals, 
Alinsky finds little hope for “peaceful revolution” in the American labor 
movement as it-is now constituted, for he argues that it is fatally com- 
mitted to capitalism and all its iniquities and that it has a bad record in 
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the field of race relations. His remedy is the formation of “‘people’s organi- 
zations” in each community, and his practical suggestions are based on 
his own experience in organizing the Back-of-the-Yards People’s Organi- 
zation in the stockyards section of Chicago. The nub of the plan seems to 
lie in bringing together in some institutional fashion the “natural leaders” 
of the community, a natural leader being one who commands a following, 
whether he is an Important business man or a bartender. These leaders of 
the community will learn how to get along together, once they know each 
other, and will inspire the community to take active steps in solving its 
pressing social and political problems. Alinsky has some shrewd advice 
to offer to organizers, and he does not shrink from resorting to rather 
Machiavellian tactics. This is an honest book, and it should be widely 
read, even though its excited analysis of Liberalism ignores the basic quali- 
ties of its nature, history, procedures, and accomplishments.—Davip 
FELLMAN. 


The attack on individualistic conceptions of morals and politics, so 
prominent in the recent literature of social thought, is sustained and re- 
enforced in Elton Mayo’s The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization 
(Division of Research, Graduate School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University, 1945, pp. xvii, 140, $2.50). Directing his attention pri- 
marily to relationships between management and workers, Professor 
Mayo cites industrial research studies to show that, in the absence of 
adequate social organization, “incentive” wages and appeals to individual 
economic self-interest do not operate to encourage production. Industrial 
efficiency and maximum production are the result primarily of solidarity 
and a feeling of oneness among workers—of the sense of belonging to a 
significant social group. “If one observes either industrial workers or uni- 
versity students with sufficient care and continuity, one finds that the 
proportionate number actuated by motives of self-interest logically elabo- 
rated is exceedingly small. They have relapsed upon self-interest. when 
social association has failed them” (p. 43). In politics, as might be expect- 
ed, the author criticizes doctrines which stem from Hobbesian concep- 
tions of the social order. Political order is not an imposition from without 
on anti-social men, but rather the outgrowth of inherent codperative 
tendencies. There is nothing new in the general argument of this book, 
although Mayo seems at times to maintain the contrary. But the con- 
crete illustrations taken from recent industrial research serve very well 
to point up Aristotle’s ancient observation that man is a political animal. 
—Mu.rorp Q. SIBLEY. 


It seems inevitable that, after “the battle flags are furl’d,” the stream 
of chauvinistic propaganda should continue to flow for some time. David 
Abrahamsen’s Men, Mind, and Power (Columbia University Press, 1945, 
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pp. 155, $2.00) constitutes such an ill-fated attempt to depict the beaten 
enemy nation as Satan incarnate. One can only deplore that a scientist 
from Norway, a nation so admirably free from jingoistic leanings, should 
have nothing better to do than to expound the old tale of the “wicked 
German” in pseudo-scientific language. Stripped of the medley of vul- 
garized Freudian, Adlerian, and Jungian terminology, his narrative boils 
down to the unique discovery that not only the Nazis but the Germans 
are maladjusted. This ailment is supposed to have been typical of Ger- 
many since the days when “‘life in the dark forests affected the thinking 
of the German tribes.” A single chapter in any of the works of Fromm and 
Heiden, Cantril and Silone, contributes more to the understanding of 
Nazi psychology than the author’s entire badly written and poorly or- 
ganized book. His lack of logic and of sound psychological insight goes 
hand in hand with an amazing absence of general education. Among the 
numerous “boners” that stand out gaily against a bleak background of 
boring platitudes, only the following can be quoted: Hitler’s birthplace 
is transferred to ‘a small village” “near the Slovak border;” the German 
language is characterized as “a language full of so many harsh sounds” 
“calling forth rude thoughts” and “producing cruel deeds’’; “homosexual 
expressions” are credited with “having also been at work in giving the 
Germans their prevalent character traits.” Sapienti sat!—Ossie K. 
FLECHTHEIM. i 


It is typical of wartime interest in postwar prospects that the Pabst 
Brewing Company celebrated its hundredth birthday by sponsoring an 
essay contest on postwar employment. Of the 36,000 entries, some 200 
have been edited by Lyle Fitch and Horace Taylor, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in a volume entitled Planning for Jobs (Blakiston Co., 1945, 
pp. xxii, 463, $3.75). The arrangement of the material does not reflect 
any clearly recognizable pattern of contemporary economic thinking. A 
streak of Keynesianism has been allowed to creep in, but in one place as 
“maintaining aggregate expenditures,” and twenty pages later as “‘con- 
trolling total expenditures.” Some of the individual contributions are of 
a high order, the search for technical means of stabilizing economic ex- 
pansion being admirably illustrated with essays by Alvin Hansen, Frank 
D. Graham, and Homer Hoyt; but contributions such as these are so 
widely scattered amid so much heterogeneous matter that they have to 
be re-thought in the framework less of this book than of economic theory 
before their significance can become fully clear to the inexpert student. 
What gives this book its value lies not so much in the realm of theory as 
in its reflection of the spirit of practical inventiveness with which Ameri- 
cans are approaching contemporary social problems. Its folk-economics 
calls attention, for example, to the influence of low-interest instalment 
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buying on consumption, the facilitating of minimum standards by a stamp 
plan for commodity distribution, and the stabilizing effect of guaranteed 
markets; and its desire for work-spreading may indicate the prevalence 
not so much of an economic fallacy as of an understanding that full pro- 
duction may not bring full employment. The need for governmental action 
is taken for granted, except in a few essays in which it is ingeniously or 
ingenuously by-passed; but the organizational means for obtaining the 
needed governmental action is discussed only in one brief but suggestive 
contribution by Leon Keyserling—W. Harpy Wickwar. 


The plan for The Training and Employment of Disabled Persons (Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1945, pp. vi, 302, $1.50) was drawn by the Inter- 
national Employment Committee, in June, 1945, to provide a general 
survey of public policies (private agencies omitted) adopted or planned 
to aid occupational establishment of disabled persons. While detailed data 
are available in some countries, other data are vague and fragmentary, 
largely because of war conditions. The eleven chapters cover the general 
scope of the problem, general administrative organization, medical and 
vocational services, identification and registration, vocational guidance, 
training and retraining, special employment measures, sheltered employ- 
ment, placement, special conditions and comparative job performance, 
and a summary. The appendix has valuable additional data. The aim 
generally is to rehabilitate the disabled for jobs with able-bodied workers; 
and as a rule disabled benefits apply only to veterans. This report is es- 
pecially valuable for those interested in rehabilitation work.— WILLIAM 
L. BRADSHAW., 
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Great Britain. British election as seen through American eyes. Mark Starr, Labor 
and Nation. Oct., 1945. 
. Double taxation in regard to death duties. R. F. Bailey. Jour. of Comp. 
Legislation and Internatl. Law. Nov., 1945. 
. A note on export problems. George Schuster. Fortnightly. Nov., 1945. 
. Some recent books on the British labor movement. Charles L. Mowat. 
Jour, of Mod. Hist. Dec., 1945. 
. The budget and the bank bill. F. W. Hirst. Contemp. Rev. Dec., 1945. 
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. A young Tory’s remonstrance, Edward Poynder. Nat. Rev. Dec., 1945. 
. Conservatives or chameleons? J. G. Fairfax. Nat. Rev. Dec., 1945. 

. Anarchy in demobilization. J. S. Hecht. Nat. Rev. Dec., 1945. 

. Maintaining high-level production and employment: British plans. W. 
Hardy Wickwar. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Dec., 1945. 

. The education act at work. W. J. Pincombe. Liberal. Dec., 1945. 

. Some recent books on the British labor movement. Charles L. Mowat. 
Jour of Mod. Hist. Dec., 1945. 

. Britain after battle. C. H. J. Snider. Parliament and the powers of the 
cabinet. J. E. Hodgetts. Queen’s Quarterly. Winter, 1945-1946, 

. Staff welfare in government departments. D. Smyth. The training of 
civil servants. W. A. Ross. National insurance and national assistance local offices. 
F. Marcus Arman. Pub. Admin. Winter, 1945-46. 

-—, Can Britain’s labor government succeed? L, Wallis. Crime and punish- 
ment in England of the eighteenth century. O. Sherwin. Am. Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. 
Jan., 1946. 

. British-American coöperation. Redvers Opie. N. J. Municipalities. Jan., 


ji 























1946. 





. The foreign secretaryships of Mr. Eden. A. L. Kennedy. Post-mortem 
on voting at the election. Mass-Observarion. The course of conservative politics. 
Viscount Hinchingbrooke. Quar. Rev. Jan., 1946. 
. Ernest Bevin. Michael Williams. World Affairs. Jan., 1946. 
Greece. Agrarian reform in Greece. K. A. Doukas. Am. Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. 
Oct., 1945. 
Hungary. The Hungarian revolution. Ilona Polanyi. World Affairs. Jan., 1946. 
India. The next approach to India’s political question. William P. Barton. 
Fortnightly. Nov., 1945. 
. Hindu law today. George Rankin. Jour. of Comp. Legislation and Inter- 
nati. Law. Nov., 1945. 
. The emigration and status of Indians in the British empire. S. Chandra- 
sekhar. Soc. Forces. Dec., 1945. 
. Eve of the Indian elections; the prospects in. Frank Brown. Common- 
wealth & Empire Rev. Dec., 1945. 
Italy. Aftermath in Italy. R. J. M. Goold-Adams. Quar. Rev. Jan., 1946. 
. After the fascist hoax. Max Ascoli. Free World. Feb., 1946. 
Jamaica. Experiment in Jamaica. W. B. Faherty. Inter-American. Feb., 1946. 
Japan. The Japanese mentality. Alvin Johnson. Am. Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. 
Oct., 1945. 
. Japanese opinion surveys; the special need and the special difficulties. 
A. L. Knutson, Pub. Opin. Quar. Fall, 1945. ` 
Jugoslavia. The Yugoslav political situation. P. S. World Today. Jan., 1946. 
Korea. The land of morning calm. Barbara Leighton. Free World. Feb., 1946. 
Mexico. Marriages by proxy in Mexico. W. B. Stern. So. Calif. Law Rev. Dec., 
1945. 























. Protestantism in Mexico. J. A. Magner. Cath. World. Jan., 1946. 
Netherlands Indies. Revolt in the Netherlands Indies. Sidney B. Fay..Current 
Hist. Dec., 1945. $ : 
Norway. Legislation on reémployment rights in Norway. Data from Walter 
Galenson. Mo. Labor Rev. Jan., 1946. 
Palestine. The Palestine reality. Jabir Shibli. Cath. World. Jan., 1946. 
. The Palestine problem. Israel Cohen. Contemp. Rev. Jan., 1946. 
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. The future of Palestine. S. V. Pearson. Am. Jour. of Econ, & Sociol. 

Jan., 1946. 

. Is Palestine fair to Islam? John E. Uhler. Cath. World. Feb., 1946. 
Salvador. Organization in El Salvador. T. Lynn Smith, Rural Sociol. Dec., 1945. 
South Africa. The advocate’s oath. Editors. An anomaly of the law of libel. 

C. E. M. So. African Law Jour. Nov., 1945. 

Soviet Union. A psychological study of Stalin. Charles Prince. Jour. of Soc. 

Psych. Nov., 1945. 

. The Russian intelligentsia, Bertram Wolfe. Antioch Rev. Dec., 1945. 

. The consistency of Stalin. David J. Dallin. Am. Mercury. Jan., 1946. 

. A note on soviet place-names. Bertram D. Wolfe. Politics. Jan., 1946. 

. Some current illusions regarding the U.S.S.R. Floyd A. Cave. Social 

Science. Jan., 1946. 

. Russia and freedom. G. Fedotov. Rev. of Polities. Jan., 1946.. 

. Russia’s in a tight spot, too. Peter F. Drucker. Harper’s. Jan., 1946. 

. Les prochaines élections en U.R.S.S. Andre Pierre. La République 

Française. Jan., 1946. 

Spain. Franco still rules. Anna L. Lingelbach. Current Hist. Dec., 1945. 


























INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Books and Pamphlets 


Ciano, Count Galeazzo. The Ciano diaries, 1939-1943; ed. by Hugh Gibson. Pp. 
615. Garden City: Doubleday. 1945. 

Confederación de trabajadores de América latina. Segundo congreso general de la 
Conferación de trabajadores de la América latina. Pp. 159. Cali (Colombia). 1944, 

Curtis, Lionel. World war: its cause and cure., 2nd ed. Pp. 306. London: Oxford. 
1945. 

Dean, Vera Micheles. The four cornerstones of peace. Pp. 291. N. Y.: McGraw- 
Hill, 1946, 

Dennen, Leon. Trouble zone; brewing point of world war III? Pp. 184. Chicago: 
Ziff-Davis, 1945. 

Edwards, C. D., and Others. A cartel policy for the United Nations. Pp.130. 
N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 1945. 

Garlin, Sender, Enemies of the peace: profile of the ‘Hate-Russia’ gang. Pp. 48. 
N.Y.: New Century. 1945. 

Halm, George N. International monetary coöperation. Pp. 366. Chapel Hill: 
Univ. of N.C. Press, 1945. 

Henderson, Sir Neville. Failure of a mission; new ed. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1945. 

Heymann, Hans. We can do business with Russia. Pp. 284. Chicago: Ziff-Davis. 
1945. 

Hursley, Frank, and Hursley, Doris, Atomic bombs. Pp. 72. Syracuse (N.Y.): 
Syracuse Univ. Press. 1945. 

Johnston, F. E., ed. World order; its intellectual and cultural foundations; a 
series of addresses. Pp. 256. (Inst. for Religious Studies Pubns.) N.Y.: Harper. 1945. 

Laserson, Max M. Russia and the western world; the place of the Soviet Union 
in the comity of nations. Pp. 285. N.Y.: Macmillan. 1945. 

Lasswell, Harold D. World politics faces economics, with special reference to the 
future relations of the United States and Russia. Pp. 108. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill. 
1945. 
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Maulnier; Thierry. La France, la guerre et la paix. Pp. 180. Montreal: Les Édi- 
tions Variétés. 1946. 

Morgenthau, Hans Joachim, ed. Peace, security, and the United Nations. Pp. 
133. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1945. 

Nearing, Scott. The tragedy of empire. Pp. 168. N.Y.: Island Press. 1945. 

Passant, E. J. The problem of Austria. Pp. 40. N.Y.: Oxford, 1945. 

Sayers, Michael and Kakn, Albert E. The great conspiracy; the secret war 
against Soviet Russia. Pp. 442. Boston: Little Brown. 1945. 

Scelle, Georges. Manuel élémentaire de droit international public (avec les textes 
essentiels). Pp. 57. Paris: Domat-Montchrestien. 1943. 

Stark, Freya Madeline. The Arab island; the Middle East, 1939-1943. Pp. 259. 
N.Y.: Knopf. 1945. 

Trainin, Aron Naumovich. Hitlerite responsibility under criminal law; ed. & 
trans. Pp. 108. London, N.Y.: Hutchinson & Co. 1945. 

Verlinden, Carlos. Pour une fédération des nations libres. Pp. 191. Liége: Edi- 
tions Desoer. 1944. 

Walton, D. D. The gentlemen are winning the peace; letters exchanged with 
W. B. Ziff concerning “The gentlemen talk of peace.” Pp. 92. N.Y.: Wiliam- 
Frederick Press. 1945. . 

Wang Tieh-Yai. The status of aliens and foreign enterprise in China. Pp. 69. 
N.Y.: Inst. of Pacific Relations. 1945. 

West, Ranyard. Psychology and world order. Pp. 128. London: Penguin. 1945. 

Whyte, Sir Frederick. Rise and fall of Japan. Pp. 59. Dondent Roy. Inst. of Inter- 
natl. Affairs. 1945. 

Wolff, Martin, Private international law. Pp. 682. N.Y.: Oxford. 1945. 


Articles 


Atomic Energy. Atomic energy in international and constitutional law. Com- 
mittee on Internatl Law and Relations, Natl Lawyers Guild. Lawyers Guild Rev. 
Sept.—Oct., 1945. 

. Atomic bombs in international society. E. D. Thomas. Am. Jour. of 
Int. Law. Oct., 1945. 
. Military consequences of atomic energy. Joseph Rosenfarb. Antioch Rev. 








Dee., 1945. 





. Anarchy and the atom. Violet Bonham Carter. Liberal. Dec., 1945. 

. International control of atomic power. Horst Mendershausen. "Labor and 
Nation. Dec., 1945. 

. Sociology and the atom. William F. Ogburn. Am. Jour. of Sociol. Jan., 








1946. 
Austria. The southern boundaries of Austria. Erik R. v. Kuehnelt-Leddihn. Jour, 
of Cent. Eur. Affairs. Oct., 1945. 
Canada. Canada’s new stature. Lionel Gelber. Foreign Affairs. Jan., 1946. 
Colonies. Colonies and world peace. Paul Blanchard, Am. Mercury. Jan., 1946. 
Communications. International radio. Noel Newsome. Pol. Quar. Jan.-Mar., 
1946, 





. “The international language.” Francisco Azorin. Am. Esperantist. Jan.— 
Feb., 1946. 

Eire. Unneutral neutral Hire. R. M. Amylie. Foreign Affairs. Jan., 1946, 

Food. The postwar food position. R. H. World Affairs. Jan., 1946. 

Germany. Germany; the British zone. Norman Bentwich, Fortnightly. Nov., 
1945. 
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. The allies in Berlin. George Bilainkin. Contemp. Rev. Dec.. 1945. 
Great Britain. Britain’s imperial preference. Alice B. McGinty. Current Hist. 

Dec., 1945. 

. How best to get on with Russia. Francis Lindley. Nat. Rev. Dec., 1945. 

. Revolt in Java. Ronald Pearce. Nat. Rev. Dee., 1945. 

. Britain and the Persian question. Jules Menken. Nat. Rev. Jan., 1946. 

. The labour party and foreign policy. John Martin. Contemp. Rev. Jan., 














1946. 





. Britain must be generous too. Chapman Revercomb. Nation’s Bus. Jan., 
1946. 





. Britain and western Europe. R. H. S. Crossman. Britain in the atomic 
age. Leonard Woolf. Britain and Russia. Kingsley Martin. Pol. Quar. Jan.—Mar., 
1946. 
International Law. The distinction between combatant and non-combatant in 
the law of war. Lester Nurick, Am. Jour. of Int. Law. Oct., 1945. 
. Recognition of governments, I. H. Lauterpacht. Columbia Law Rev. 
Nov., 1945. 
. International law; an inventory. E. D. Dickinson. Calif. Law Rev. 
Dec., 1945. 
. Recognition of governments, II. H. Lauterpacht. Prize law reconsidered. 
A. W. Knauth. Columbia Law Rev. Jan., 1946. 
International Trade and Finance. Cartels and the future of world-trade. Wendell 
Berge. Pub. Affairs. Summer, 1945. 
. Postwar exchange-rate parities. M., E. Garnsey. Quar. Jour. of Econ. 
Nov., 1945. 
. Financing the international bank. Henry C. Wallich. Harvard Bus. Rev. 
Winter, 1946. 
. Cartels; realism or escapism? G. A. Briefs. Rev. of Politics. Jan., 1946. 
. International trade. Hugh Gaitskell. Pol. Quar. Jan.—Mar., 1946. 
Iran. The trouble isn’t over in Iran. W. H. Hindle. Harper’s. Feb., 1946. 
Italy. The northeastern frontier of Italy. René Albrecht-Carrié Jour. of Cent. 
Eur. Affairs. Oct., 1945. 
. The future of Italy’s colonies. Vernon McKay. For. Pol. Rev. Jan. 1, 


























1946, 





. The Italo-Jugoslav frontier. Gaelano Salvemini. Foreign Affairs. Jan., 

1946. 

Japan. Japan and western Europe. F. Oppenheimer. Am. Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. 
Oct., 1945. 

Peace Planning. The strategy of territorial decisions. Isaiah Bowman. The risks 
of a big-power peace. Herbert V. Evatt. How to deal with Japan. Hu Lin. Foreign 
Affairs. Jan., 1946. 

. The question of Trieste, A. E. Moodie. World Affairs. Jan., 1946. 
Refugees. Mass expulsions. R. H. M. Worsley. Nineteenth Cent. Dec., 1945. 
Regions. Eastern Europe and western diplomats. Elizabeth Wiskemann. Fort- 

nightly. Nov., 1945. 

. The future of American propaganda in Latin America. Mrs. R. Hart 

Phillips. Pub. Opin. Quar. Fall, 1945. 

. Frontiers and mass migrations in eastern central Europe. Hans Roth- 

fels. Rev. of Politics, Jan., 1946. 

. French difficulties in the middle east. Charles-André Julien. The fuel 

crisis in Europe. Karl Brandt. Foreign Affairs. Jan., 1946, 
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. Central-eastern Europe and America’s future. Joseph S. Roucek. Some 
persistent errors and illusions about central and eastern Europe. George Washkovich. 
Certain misconceptions in regard to the eastern Mediterranean and Greece. N. G. 
Marvis. Baltic States—the Belgium of eastern Europe. Alfred Bilmanis. Some com- 
mon misconceptions about the Baltic States. J. Kajeckas. Social Science. Jan., 1946, 
. The Levant dispute; the Arab case. Edward Aliyah. World Affairs. Jan., 








1946, 

Soviet Union. Russia and the United States in world economy. G. C. Guins. 
Am. Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. Jan., 1946. 
. Russia and the United States. J. L. Hopkins. So. Atlan. Sage Jan., 





1946. 





. The Russians are tough. Edwin W. Hullinger. Nation’s Bus. Feb., 1946. 
UNRRA. The financial experience 'of UNRRA. T. A. Sumberg. Am. Jour. of 
Int. Law. Oct., 1945. 
. Why UNRRA has failed. John Perry. Harper’s. Jan., 1946. . 
. UNRRA and its task. J. A. Keyser and L. C. Marsh. World Affairs. 
Jan., 1946. 
. International mutual aid; the task of UNRRA. E.R.O. World Today, 
Jan., 1946. 
War Crimes. War criminals and the defense of act of state in international law. 
Alexander N. Sack. Lawyers Guild Rev. Sept.—Oct., 1945. 
. War trials and German re-education. Bruno Bettelheim. Politics. Dec., 














1945. 





. The international military tribunal at Nuernberg. John Huber, The 
outstanding social document of the year. Robert H. Jackson. Labor and Nation. Dec., 
1945. 





. Crime and punishment. Nuernberg. Nora Wain. Atlantic. Jan., 1946. 
. Legal basis of the Nuernberg trials. Murray C. Bernays. Survey Graphic. 
Jan., 1946. 
. Morality at Nuernberg. Georg Mann. Politics. Jan., 1946. 

World Organization. The children of the United Nations.—UNRRA’S responsi- 
bility for social welfare. Martha Branscombe. Soc. Service Rev. Sept., 1945. 
. Universities committee on post-war international problems: summaries 
of reports of codperating groups. Editors. Int. Conciliation. Oct., 1945. 
. Regional federal states for world peace. Quintin M. Sanger. Soc. Forces. 
Oct., 1945. 
. . Intervention; individual and collective. C. G. Fenwick. Power politics 
and international organization. H. W. Briggs. International agencies in the western 
hemisphere. R. D. Masters. Am. Jour. of Int. Law. Oct., 1945. 
. Wanted: public opinion. Owen J. Roberts. Public Opin. Quar. Fall, 1945. 
. Experience and techniques in international administration. The Pan 
American union in the field of international administration. Josef L. Kunz. The 
development of an international civil service for the administration of relief and 
rehabilitation of war devastated areas. Joseph P. Harris. Iowa Law Rev. Nov., 
1945. 


























. Veto and collaboration. Rudolph Schlesinger. Education and cultural 
coöperation. J. Mackay-Mure. Fortnightly. Nov., 1945. 

. Memorandum to the United Nations concerning the rôle of social 
science in the service of peace and security. G. H. Grosser. Soc. Forces. Dec., 1945. 
. World peace in the atomic age. K.G. Younger. The mandate system and 
San Francisco. Norman Bentwich. Commonwealth and Empire Rev. Dec., 1945. 
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. The United Nations security council, A. P. Fernbach. Va Law Rev. 
Dec., 1945. ` 
. United Nations’ Organization—its mechanism and possibilities. V. M. 
Townsend, Jr. Nat. Bar. Jour. Dec., 1945. 
. Pillars of the united nations—international economic and social agencies. 
Blair Bolles. For. Pol. Rep. Dec. 1, 1945. 

: . Asummary analysis of the charter of the United Nations. Ray Forrester. 
Tulane Law Rev. Dec., 1945. 
. UNESCO, R. C. Wallace. Queen’s Quar, Winter, 1945-1946, 
. The Saar plebiscite of 1935. Helmut Hirsch. So. Atlan. Quar. Jan., 1946. 
. The super-powers at San Francisco. W. T. R. Foz. Rev. of Politics. 
Jan., 1946, 
. The atomic bomb and world government. Sumner Welles. Atlantic. 
Jan., 1946. 
. Dans lattente d'une nouvelle organisation internationale. Georges Scelle. 
La République Française. Jan., 1946. 
. The San Francisco conference—its structure and documentation. Nelle 
Signor. Special Libraries. Jan., 1946. 
. The nomination and election of judges of the world court. W. L. Ran- 
som. The science of law as substitute for war. Robert N. Wilkin. Am. Bar Assoc. 
Jour. Jan., 1946. 
. UNESCO by Archibald MacLeish. Free World. Feb., 1946. 
World War II. Weapons and wars. V. W. Germains. Contemp. Rev. Dec., 1945. 
. New tactics in naval warfare. Bernard Brodie. Foreign Affairs. Jan., 






































1946. 





. Stanley military internment camp: Hong Kong. Lancelot Forster. Con- 
temp. Rev. Jan., 1946. 
. The German generals, I. B. H. Liddell Hart. Harper’s. Jan., 1946. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Books and Pamphlets 


Benis, George W. Intergovernmental coérdination of public works programs in 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area, Pp. 24. Los Angeles: Haynes Foundation. 1945. 

Binkley, Robert W., Jr. County government in California [mimeographed]. Pp. 
69, Berkeley: Univ. of Cal. 1945. 

Bishop, Donald G. The structure of local government. Pp. 140. Washington: 
Natl. Council for Social Studies. 1945. 

Grunstein, H. B. The rise of the Jewish community in New York, 1654-1860. 
Pp. 658. Philadelphia: Jewish Pubn. Soc. of Amer, 1945. 

Jackson, W. Eric. Local government in England and Wales. Pp. 214. London: 
Penguin. 1945. 

Justement, Louis. New cities for old; city building in terms of space, time, and 
money. Pp, 287. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill. 1945. 

Rocco, Armando M. Finanzas municipales de la provincia de Buenos Aires. Pp. 
277. Buenos Aires: “El Ateneo.” 1945. 

Rose, Henry T. The councillor’s handbook; a short guide to local government. 
Pp. 201. London: J. Pitman & Sons. 1945, 

Shelley, A. N. C. and Beattie, D. J. Local government law and administration 
in England and Wales: Supplement, 1945. Pp. 350. London: Butterworth. 1945. 

Webb, W. D., and Others. Cities in Society. Pp. 30. Austin: Univ. of Tex. Press. 
1945. 
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Articles 


Aviation. The airport—keystone of air transportation. Allen C. Perkinson. Va. 
Mun. Rev. Dec., 1945. 

City Manager. What the city manager does. Symposium. Pub. Management. 
Oct.-Nov., 1945. 

. Relation of city manager to council. Symposium. Pub. Management. 
Dec., 1945. 
. Relation of city manager to council. Symposium. Pub. Management. 
Jan., 1946: 

Control. The remote control of local government. C. K. Alexander. The Munici- 
pality. Feb., 1946. 

County Government. County and township government in 1944. Clyde F. Snider. 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Dec., 1945. 

Henry George. Henry George; the ’86 mayoralty campaign. A. G. deMille. Am. 
Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. Jan., 1946. 

Housing. The city’s réle in the housing emergency. J. B. Blandford, Jr. Pub. 
Management. Dec., 1945. 

Industry. Infusing new life into local industry. H. S. Swan. Pub. Management. 
Jan., 1946. 

Local Government Abroad. To build or not to build, Grant Crawford. Farm 
electrification. Andrew Stewart. Local government in Australia, F. A. Bland. Pub. 
Affairs. Summer, 1945, 

. Greater London plan, 1944. Gwilym Gibbon. Pub. Admin. Winter, 











1945-46. 





. An inquiry into juvenile delinquency in an English town. R. H. Jones. 
Soc. Service Rev. Dec., 1945. 

———. Lesson of the electrons. Editors. The Ratepayer. Dec., 1945. 
. The elector and the councillor. J. E. MacColl and E. C. R. Hadfield, 
Fortnightly. Dec., 1945. 
. Brazilian boom town. Lawrence and Sylvia Martin. Inter-American. 
Jan., 1946. 
. Shanghai; reopened under new management. C. J. V. Murphy. Fortune. 
Feb., 1946. 

Personnel. In-service training for department heads. Lester Jordan. Pub. Man- 
agement. Oct.—Nov., 1945. 
. Collective bargaining in the local public service. Herbert Harris. Am. 
City. Jan., 1946. 
. A sound policy on retirement plans for governmental employes. Marvin 
Duel. The “Municipality. Feb., 1946. 

Planning. How to simplify municipal work. H. H. Fite. Pub. Management. 
Oct.-Nov., 1945. 
. A balanced engineering plan for small-city modernization. H. G. Mat- 
thews. Am. City. Jan., 1946. 
. Advance planning of public works. R. C. Ashton. The Municipality. 
Feb., 1946. 

Taxes. The problem of equalization as related to the present sale prices of real 
estate. A. W. Noonan. The Municipality. Feb., 1946. 
. Washington. The mayor of Washington. Carlisle Bargeron. Nation’s Bus. Feb., , 
1946, 
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POLITICAL AND LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Allen, C. K. Democracy and the individual. new ed. Pp. 112. London: Oxford. 
1945. 

Brodin, Pierre. Les idées politiques des Etats-Unis d’aujourdhui. Pp, 297. Paris: 
G.-P. Maisonneuve. 1940. 

Buckland, W. W. Some reflections on jurisprudence. Pp. 118. Cambridge: Univ. 
Press, 1945. 

Cole, Œ. D. H. Persons and periods. Pp. 176. London: Penguin. 1945. 

Cole, G. D. H. Scope and method in social and political theory. Pp. 16. London: 
Clarendon. 1945. 

Collingwood, R. G. The idea of nature. Pp. 192. N.Y.: Oxford. 1945. 

Conti, Giovanni, ed. L’idea repubblicana negli scittori politici dell’ 800 e contem- 
poranei. Pp. 384. Roma: Libreria politica moderna. 1944. 

Dobb, Maurice. Political economy and capitalism. Pp. 357. N.Y.: Internatl. Pub. 
1945, 

Dorfman, Joseph. The economic mind in American civilization, 1606-1865. 2 v. 
Pp. 987, N.Y.: Viking Press. 1946. 

Frondizi, Silvio. El estado moderno; ensayo de critica constructiva, Pp. 174. 
Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada. 1945. 

Gangulea, N., comp. Teachings of Sun Yat-sen. Pp. 133. London: Sylvan. 1945. 

Garaudy, Roger. Le communisme et la renaissance de la culture frangaise. Pp. 63. 
Paris: Editions sociales. 1945. 

Gonnard, René. La propriété dans la doctrine et dans l’histoire. Pp. 152. Paris: 
Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence. 1943. 

Grennan, Margaret R. William Morris, mediaevalist and revolutionary. Pp. 180. 
N.Y.: King’s Crown Press. 1945. 

Jenkin, Thomas P. Reactions of major groups to positive government in the 
United States, 1930-1940. Pp. 166. Berkeley: Univ. of Cal. Press. 1945. 

Kierkegaard, S. Attack upon “Christendom,” 1854-1855,.Trans. from Danish. 
Pp. 322. London: Oxford. 1945. 

Lewis, William D., and Ellingston, John R., eds. Essential human rights. Pp. 
195. (Annals, Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., Jan., 1946). Philadelphia. 

MacIver, R. M. Civilization and group relationships; a series of addresses and 
discussions. Pp. 190 (Inst. for Religious Studies Pubns.) N.Y.: Harper, 1945. 

Mahoney, John J. For us the living; an approach to civic education. Pp. 344. 
N.Y.: Harper. 1945, 

Menchini, Louis. The people’s capitalism. Pp. 178. San Francisco: Hallesint Pub. 
Co. 1945. 

Nadeau, Jean Marie. Entreprise privée et socialisme. Pp. 114. Montreal: B. 
Valiquette, 1944. 

Noyelle, Henri. Révolution politique et révolution économique. Pp. 123. Paris: 
Recueil Sirey. 1945. 

Nuesse, Celesiine J. The social thought of American Catholics, 1634-1829. Pp. 
315. Washington: Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press, 1945. 

Petersen, Arnold. Daniel de Leon, social scientist. Pp. 79 N.Y.: N.Y. Labor 
News Co. 1945. 

Popper, K. R. Open society and its enemies. Vol. I: age of Plato. Vol. II: high 
tide of prophecy; Hegel and Marx. 2 vols. Vol. I. Pp. 268; Vol. IL, Pp. 352. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1945. 
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Rommen, H. A. The state in Catholic thought; a treatise in political philosophy. 
Pp. 747. St. Louis (Mo.): B. Herder Book Co. 1945. 

Sheed, F. J. Communism and man. Pp. 207. London: Sheed and Ward. 1945. 

Sturzo, Luigi. Spiritual problems of our times. Pp. 191. N.Y.: Longmans. 1945. 

Trotsky, Leon. The first five years of the Communist International. Pp. 387. 
N.Y.: Pioneer. 1945. 

Ward, Leo Richard, ed. United for freedom; coöperatives and Christian de- 
mocracy. Pp. 272. Milwaukee: Bruce. 1945. 

Wheeler, Francis L. God, man, and sin. Pp. 62. London: Skeffington. 1945. 

Wild, John. Plato’s theory of man; an introduction to the realistic philosophy 
of culture. Pp. 330. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1945. 


Articles 


Atomic Era. With all our learning. M. C. Otto. Democracy and science fused by 
the atom bomb. J. F. Sembower. Atomic energy in practice. Givilyn Owen. Social 
control of atomic energy. O. S. Loud. Antioch Rev. Dec., 1945. 

Catholic Theory. Naturalism and dogma. Hubert N. Hart. Cath. World. Jan., 
1946. - 
Chinese Theory. Definition and scope of Chinese theory. Chaing Kai-shek. 

Amerasia. Jan., 1946, 
De Bonald. Louis de Bonald. Alexandre Koyré. Jour. of Hist. of Ideas. Jan., 1946. 
Democracy. Bureaucracy and the democratic system. Charles S. Hyneman. La. 
_ Law Rev. Dec., 1945. 
. Schumpeter on capitalism, socialism, and democracy. Charles O. Hardy. 
Jour. of Pol. Economy. Dec., 1945. 
. Designs for democracy. F. L. Schuman. Current Hist. Dec., 1945. 
. Social egalitarianism in a Tudor crisis. W. Gordon Zeeveld. Jour. of Hist. 
of Ideas. Jan., 1946. 
. Psychology and democracy. John Bowlby. Pol. Quar. Jan.—Mar., 1946. 

De Tocqueville. The rôle of religion in the social philosophy of Alexis de Tocque- 
ville. Joachim Wach. Jour. of Hist. of Ideas, Jan., 1946. i 

Economic Theory. The interest rate and investment in a dynamic society. F. A. 
Lutz. The concept of economic surplus. K. E. Boulding. The theory of economic 
behavior. Leonid Hurwicz. Am. Econ. Rev. Dec., 1945. 

. The physiocrats and Say’s law of markets, II. J. J. Spengler, Jour. of 
Pol. Economy. Dee., 1945. 

. The theory of optimum population for a closed economy. Manuel 
Gottlieb. Deficiencies in the gross-national-product concept as a national measure. 
Joseph Mayer, Jour. of Pol. Economy. Dec., 1945. 

. Random reflections on a mature economy. Howard R. Smith. With due 
respect to Adam Smith. W. J. Parish. Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar. Dec., 1945. 

Education. The genteel tradition in liberal education. Harold A. Taylor. Antioch 
Rev. Dec., 1945. 

. Some thoughts on education. F, Neilson. Am, Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. 
Jan., 1946, 

Fascism. The bio-social basis of thought in the third reich. Morris E. Opler. 

Ann. Sociol. Rev. Dec., 1945. 


. The fascist; an operational definition. Gerard DeGré. Soc. Forces. Dec., 





























1945. 


French Theory. Ideas in France, 1939-1945. H. I. Marrou. Rev. of Politics. 
Jan., 1946. 
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Heroes and Hero-Worship. Some notes on social psychology of the hero. Paul 
Meadows, Southwestern Soc, Sci. Quar. Dec., 1945. 

Jurisprudence. Some problems of legal analysis. Emanuel Becker. Yale Law Jour. 
Sept., 1945. 
. Language and the law, IV. Glanville Williams. Law Quar. Rev. Oct., 





1945. 





. A descriptive theory of justice. LeRoy Marceau. La. Law Rev. Dec., 
1945. f 





. Bentham on the nature and method of law. E. W. Patterson. Calif. 
Law Rev. Dec., 1945. 
. Rudolf von Jhering; or law as a means to an end. William Seagle. Univ. 
of Chicago Law Rev. Dec., 1945. 

Kierkegaard. Kierkegaard and Isaac Penington. M. Whitcomb Hess. Cath. 
World. Feb., 1946. 

Liberalism. In defense of liberalism. Desmond Pacey. Can. Forum. Jan., 1946. 

Liberty. The civil liberties doctrines of Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice 
Cardozo. Leonard Oppenheim. Tulane Law Rev. Dec., 1945. 

Luther. Demogogue or people’s leader? (II) Martin Luther. F, H. Cramer. 
Current Hist. Dec., 1945. 

Maritain. Jacques Maritain: philosopher of our age, I. C. J. Eustace. Cath. 
World. Feb., 1946. 

Marxism. The “withering away” of the state. Solomon F. Bloom. Jour. of Hist. 
of Ideas. Jan., 1946. 
. A critique of Marxian ideology. Helen Constas. Politics. Jan., 1946. 

Mill. John Stuart Mill and the Saint Simonians. J. R. Hainds. Jour. of the Hist. 
of Ideas. Jan., 1946. 

Pacifism. The decay of liberal pacifism. R. H. Crum. Enquiry. Fall, 1945. 
. Non-violence and revolution. Don Calhoun. Politics. Jan., 1946. 

Personalism. Personalism against totalitarianism. Will Herberg. Polities. Dec., 
1945. 

Philosophy of History. What kind of future? W. R. Inge. Fortnightly. Nov., 
1945. 














. After world war II. Waldemar Gurian. Rev. of Politics. Jan., 1946. 
Proudhon. Proudhon—an uncomfortable thinker. Nicolas Chiaromonte. Politics. 
Jan., 1946, 
Religion and Politics. What about church unity? Bernard I. Beil. Atlantic. Jan., 
1946. 
Revolution. Exchange: Revolution sacred and profane. Virgil Vogel; Philip 
Selznick. Enquiry. Fall, 1945. 
. Revolution, sociolatry, and war. Paul Goodman. Politics. Dec., 1945. 
Socialism. Towards a socialist program. European. Politics. Dec., 1945. 
. Professor Hayek on German socialism: I. B. F. Hoselitz; Il. Eduard 
Heimann. Am. Econ. Rev. Dec., 1945. 
. Socialist international. Robert Alexander. Can. Forum. Jan., 1946. 
. Towards a personalist socialist philosophy. Albert Votaw. Politics, Jan., 














1946. 

Sociological Theory. Religious origins and sociological theory. Thomas H. Graf- 
ton. Am. Sociol. Rev. Dec., 1945. 
. Concepts in sociology. E. S. Bogardus. Sociol. & Soc. Research. Jan.— 
Feb., 1946, 

Summer. American masters and contemporary sociology, I. William Graham 
Summer. Donald W. Calhoun. Soc. Forces. Oct., 1945. 
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Tradition. Are we a people without a history? Max Lerner. Va. Quar. Rev. 
Winter, 1946. 
Utopianism. Utopianism and power. Mulford Sibley. Enquiry. Fall, 1945. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Books and Pamphlets 


Ferm, Vergilius. An encyclopedia of religion. Pp. 844. N.Y.: Philosophical Lib. 
1945. 

Mac Kinney, L. C., and Others. A state university surveys the humanities. Pp. 
273. Chapel Hill: Univ. of N.C. Press. 1945. 

Micklem, Nathaniel, The labyrinth; a philosophical poem. Pp. 50. N.Y.: Oxford. 
1945. 

Newman, Chaim, ed. Gentile and Jew; a symposium on the future of the Jewish 
people; forward by Lord Strabolgi. Pp. 371. N.Y.: Oceana Pub. Co., 500 Fifth Ave. 
1945, i 

Articles 


Atom and the Future. Pilot lights of the Apocalypse; a playlet in one act. Louis N. 
Ridenour. Fortune. Jan., 1946. 

Legal Satire. Fardell vs. Potts—the reasonable man. A. P. Herbert. Conn. Bar. 
Jour. Oct., 1945. 

Nazi Fiction. Personality structure and nazi fiction. Svend Riemer. Soc. Forces. 
Oct., 1945. 

Political Satire. The story of John Mann. Ben Ray Redman. Politics. Jan., 1946. 

Public Opinion Polls. Attitude polls—servants or masters? Edward D. Bernays. 
Pub. Opin. Quar. Fall, 1945. 

Social Sciences. Some critical remarks on man’s science of man. Kurt Riezler. 
Soc, Research. Nov., 1945. 
. The nature of scientific method. Felix Kaufmann. Soc. Research. Nov., 





1945, 





. Must the social sciences foster moral skepticism? Claude C. Bouman. 
Am. Sociol. Rev. Dec., 1945. 

. History—a science? C. P. Gould.. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev. Dee., 1945. 

. The unity of science movement. David L. Miller. Southwestern Soc. 
Sci. Quar. Dec., 1945. 








GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


MILES O. PRICE 
Law Library, Columbia University 


AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES 


Civil Service Commission 
Official register of United States, 1945... as of May 1, 1945. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1945. xiv-+897 p. $1.00. 

Commerce Department 


Census bureau. City documents, No. 1, January, 1946: City periodic financial 
reports. “This bibliography precedes a comprehensive list of city government 
documents planned for early publication by the Bureau of the Census. In addition 


i 
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to city charters and codes, the forthcoming list will comprise all periodically issued 
general and departmental reports.” Washington, 1946. 28 p. (processed.) 

City finances: 1948. [Cities having populations over 25,000] Volume 3: 
Statistical compendium.... Prepared under the supervision of E. R. Gray, 
chief, Governments division, Bureau of the census. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 
1945, 224 p. (processed.) 

State finances, 1944: v. 1, Individual state reports. (Separate processed 
reports have been issued for all 48 states, for the year ending June 30, 1944.) 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 

Judicial criminal statistics: 1943. (During 1945 separate reports were is- 
sued for each state, usually one page per state.) 

Estimated population of the United States for selected dates, July 1, 
1940-July 1, 1945. Washington: 1946. 2 p. (processed.) 














Congress 


House of representatives. International air transport policy. Letter from the at- 
torney-general of the United States... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 
45 p. map. (79th Cong., Ist Sess., House doc. No. 142.) 

Servicemen’s federal income taxes, questions and answers explanatory of 
federal income tax laws with respect to members of the armed forces of United 
States in World War II. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 40 p. (79th Cong., 
Ist Sess., H. doc. No, 379.) 

U. S. antitrust laws, with amendments, 1890-1945. E. A. Lewis, comp.... 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 90 p. 20¢. 

Indian affairs committee. Creation of Indian claims commission, hearings, 
69th Cong., Ist Sess., on H.R. 1198 and H.R. 1341, bills to create Indian claims 
commission. ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 178 p. 30¢. 

Judiciary commitiee. Termination of hostilities and extension of 2d war 
powers act of 1942, hearings... 79th Cong., Ist Sess.... Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1945. 182 p. 20¢. 

Postwar immigration and naturalization, Select committee to investigate and 
study laws and problems relating to. Immigration and naturalization laws and 
problems, interim report pursuant to H.Res. 52,... Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Off., 1945. 21 p. (H. rp. 1312, 79th Cong., Ist Sess.) 

Special committee to investigate executive agencies. Hearings . . . pursuant 
to H.Res. 88, 79th Cong., Ist Sess.... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 
3 pts. 991 p. pt. 1, $1.25; pts. 2-3, 15¢ each. 

Ways and means committee. Social security technical staff. Issues in social 
security: a report pursuant to H.Res. 204, 79th Cong., 1st Sess... . Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 742 p. tables, charts. 

World war veterans’ legilation committee. Hearings, 79th Cong., 1st Sess., 
on H.R. 3749. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 272 p. 

Senate. Trial of German war criminals: opening address of Robert H. Jackson... 
together with a copy of the indictment. ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. OF., 1946. 
92 p. (S. doc. 126, 79th Cong., 1st Sess.) 

Water treaty of Colorado River and Rio Grande favors Mexico; transla- 
tion of article from El Universal, Mexico City newspaper, Aug. 1, 1945, report 
given to Mexican Senate by Adolfo Orive Alba, executive chairman of national 
irrigation commission of Mexico. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 19 p. (S. doc. 
98, 79th Cong., Ist Sess.) 10¢. 

Survey of electoral college in political system of United States, by Joseph 
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Jackson; presented by Mr. Harch. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. iii, 1 p. 

(S. doc. 97, 79th Cong., Ist Sess.) 10¢. 

Appropriations committee. United Nations relief and rehabilitation ad- 
ministration, 1946, hearings... on H.J. Res. 266, making additional appropria- 
tion for UNRRA |fiscal] year 1946. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 123 p. 20¢. 
Banking and currency committee. Inflation control program of OPA, hear- 
ings, 79th Cong., Ist Sess., on controlling inflation. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 
1945. 73 p. 15¢. 

Financial control of government corporations, report to accompany H.R. 
3660; submitted by Mr. Fulbright for himself and Mr. Butler. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 19 p. (S. rp. 694, 79th Cong., 1st Sess.) 

Education and labor committee. Federal aid for education: hearing on 8. 
181, S. 717, 79th Cong., 1st Sess. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 2 pts., 999 p. 
Judiciary committee. Administrative procedure act, report on S. 7, to 
improve administration of justice by prescribing fair administrative procedure [in 
Government agencies]... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 45 p. (S. rp. 752, 
79th Cong., 1st Sess.) 

Alien census count, hearing before subcommittee, 79th Cong., 1st Sess., 
on S.J. Res. 85, proposing to amend Constitution of United States to exclude 
aliens in counting whole number of persons in each state for apportionment of 
representatives among the several states. ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 
iii, 14 p. 

Equal rights amendment, hearing before subcommittee, 79th Cong., Ist 
Sess., on S.J. Res. 61, proposing amendment to Constitution of United States 
relative to equal rights for men and women... . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Ofi., 
1945. 158 p. 25¢. 

Term of President of United States, hearings... 79th Cong., Ist Sess., 
on S.J. Res. 1, proposing amendment... relating to terms of office of the Presi- 
dent, S.J. Res. 10, proposing amendment... relating to terms of President of 
United States, S.J. Res. 12, proposing amendment... for providing for nomina~ 
tion of candidates for President and Vice President, and for election of such 
candidates by popular vote .... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 19 p. 10¢. 

Military affairs committee. Department of armed forces, Department of 
military security ... Hearing, 79th Cong., 1st Sess., on S. 84 and S. 1482. Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1050; 707 p. (Hearings on the proposed merger of the 
fighting forces.) 

Hearings on science legislation. (S. 1297 and related bills, 79th Cong., Ist 
Sess.) Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. pt. 1, 198 p. 20¢. (Atom bomb control, 

ete.) 


Justice Department 
Immigration and naturalization service. Citizenship education through the use of 
class-developed materials: a guide for use in the public schools by teachers of 
candidates for naturalization, by M. C. Evans and V. P. Morey. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 60 p. 15¢. 


Library of Congress 
General reference and bibliography division. League of nations, intellectual coöp- 
eration program, list of references. Washington, 1945. 20 p. (processed.) 

Postwar problems, current list of United States government publications, 

Jan.—Dec., 1944, with cumulative index, comp. by Kathrine Oliver Murra... . 

Washington: 1945, 100, 57, 104, xxix p. (processed.) 
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Information and publications office. Information bulletin. (Issued on Friday of 
each week, this informal processed bulletin of four pages is a news bulletin for the 
staff of the Library of congress.) 

Legislative reference service. Bibliography of publications by members of Congress. 
Washington, 1945. 13 p. (mim.) 

Development of good neighbor policy (Jan., 1942—July, 1945). Wash- 
ington, 1945. 67 p. (processed.) (Public affairs bulletin 37.) 

Pros and cons re amendments to fair labor standards act, based on hear- 
ings before Senate committee on education and labor, Sept. 25-Oct. 10, 1945, 
prepared especially for House labor committee... by Gustav Peck. Washington, 
1945. 13 p. 

Time limits for temporary provisions of federal law (not including provi- 
sions which expire on specific dates.) Washington, 1945. 25 p. (processed.) 


National Archives , 
Germany surrenders unconditionally; facsimiles of documents. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 41 p. il. (In English, Russian, German.) 

National Labor Relations Board 
Statutes and reports pertaining to the national labor relations board. Washing- 
ton: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 141 p. 25¢. 

Navy Department 


Civilian administrators and specialists under the naval government, Pacific 
island areas, by Lt. J. Clement Lapp, USNR. Pearl Harbor, T. H., 1945. 45 p. 
mim.) 











President 


Office of price administration. Price control, December, 1945. [Statement by] 
Chester Bowles. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 94 p. (Before Senate small 
business committee, Dec. 4, 1945.) 


State Department 


The following numbered publications are noted: 

2361. Blair House, past and present. An account of its life and times in the city 
of Washington. Washington: Dept. of State, 1945. 38 p. and 16 unnumbered 
plates. 

2382, Proposed educational and cultural organization of the United Nations. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 27 p. 

2389. Status of countries in relation to the War, August 12, 1945. Comp. by 
Katharine Elizabeth Crane. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 13 p. 10¢. 

2396. Armistice: Agreement between the United States of America, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and Hungary together with annex and protocol and letter of 
January 17, 1945—Agreement signed at Moscow, January 29, 1945. .. . Executive 
agreement series 456. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 32 p. 10¢. 

2398. Report on first session of the council of foreign ministers. By James F. 
Byrnes, Secretary of State. Oct. 5, 1945. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 
10 p. 5¢. 

2400. Military aviation mission: Agreement between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Guatemala. . . . Executive agreement series 466. Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Off. By Francis J. Colligan. Inter American Series 27. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Of., 1945. 11 p. 5¢. 
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2408. Treaty developments, 1944. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 36p. 10¢. 
2411. Proposals for expansion of world trade and employment. Commercial pol- 
icy series 79. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 30p. 10¢. 

2414. Exchange of specialists and distinguished leaders in the Western hemi- 
sphere. By Francis J. Colligan. tater: american Series 27, Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Of., 1945. 12p. 5¢. 

2420. Trial of war criminals. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 89 p. 20¢. 
2423. The Axis in defeat: a collection of documents on the American policy to- 
ward Germany and Japan. 118 p. 30¢. 

2438. Memorandum on the postwar international information program of the 
United States, by Arthur W. Macmahon. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 
135 p. 30¢. 

2442. Covenant of the League of nations and Charter of the United nations. 
Points of difference, by Clyde Eagleton. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 14 p. 
5¢. (Reprinted from the Department of State Bulletin of Aug. 19, 1945.) 

2448. Report on Moscow meeting of foreign ministers, by James F. Byrnes, 
Secretary of state. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 18 p. 104. 

2454. The British loan—What it means to us: a radio broadcast by Fred M. 
Vinson and Dean Acheson. ... Washington: Govt. Ptg: Off., 1946. 19 p. 10¢. 
2456. Our inter-American policy; a radio broadcast by Spruille Braden... and - 
Ellis O. Briggs. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 17 p. 5¢. 

Consultation among American republics with respect to the Argentine 
situation. Memorandum of the United States Government.... Washington, 
1946. 131 p. (mim.) [This is the blue book relating to Argentina’s treatment of 
Nazis. By the time this list appears in print, a numbered and printed edition will 
be available.] 

Reparation from Germany. Final act and annex of the Paris conference on 
reparation. (In Department of State, Bulletin, Jan. 27, 1946, p. 114-24.) 
Sino-Soviet treaty of friendship and alliance. Treaty of friendship and 
alliance between the Republic of China and the U.S.S.R. (In Department of 
State, Bulletin, Feb. 10, 1946, p. 201-08. Map.) 


Supreme Command for the Allied Powers 


Summation of non-military activities in Japan and Korea for Sept.—Oct. 1945. 
n.p. 1945. 185 p. (mim.) tables, charts. 











War Department 

Army information bureau. Information and editorial division. The legal case against 
the Nuremberg defendants. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 8 p. (Army talk 
108.) 

Office of the Director, Office of Military Government (U. 8. zone), United States 
forces, European theater. Reports and information branch. A great many publica- 
tions, in series and separately, have been issued from July, 1945, to date, and 
most of them are no longer restricted. There is “Military government, Weekly 
information bulletin,” number 1 appearing July 28, 1945. It is an informal news 
sheet, as its name indicates. There is also the “Military government gazette, 
Germany, Sixth army group area of control,” in English and German, appearing 
regularly. It contains, without comment, the text, in English and German, of the 
enactments of Military government from September 18, 1945. There is the 
“Monthly report of Military governor, U. S. Zone 20,” with printed title page 
and processed text, appearing in many separate parts each month. The issue of 
December, 1945, is in 13 parts, on transportation, displaced persons, refugees, 
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denazification and public safety, demilitarization, coal, etc. There are large mime- 
ographed “handbooks,” covering the period from July 7, 1945, being for the most 
part the first form in which rules and orders relating to the military government 
appear. On October 4, 1945, a separate pamphlet was issued by the Headquarters, 
U. S. forces, European theater: Plan for the administration of justice, U. S. Zone 
(English and German texts.) 19 p. There are many separate placards, posters, 
etc. Some of this material is available from the Civil Affairs Administration, War 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL 


ALABAMA 
University of Alabama, University. Bureau of public administration. Alabama's 
people, by Lillian Worley. University, Ala., 1945. 56 p. maps. 

ARIZONA 
University of Arizona, Tucson, “Wards of the U. S.”: Arizona applications; a 
study of the legal status of Indians, by N. D. Houghton. Tucson, 1946. 19 p. 
(Soe. sci. bul. no. 14.) 15¢. 

CALIFORNIA 
State reconstruction and reémployment commission. California planning. Sacra- 
mento 14, 631 J. St, 1946. 65 p. tables, maps. 
University of California, Berkeley. California government: politics and administra- 
tion, by W. W. Crouch and D. E. McHenry. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1945. 344 p. $3.00. 

Bureau of public administration. County government in California. Berke- 

Icy, 1945, 69 p. (mim.) 

Financial aspects of health insurance, with particular reference to AB800 

and AB449, by 8. C. May Berkeley 48, 1945. 35 p. (mim.) (1945 legislative pro- 

posal no. 3). 50¢. 

State administrative machinery for the conciliation and mediation of 
labor disputes, Berkeley, 1945. 48 p. (mim.) 
Oakland. Public library, Reference department. Public welfare, public health, and 
publie safety, including fire protection and police science. Oakland, 1945. 59 p. 
(mim.) (Quarterly bulletin of recent publications on municipal government and 
administration, no. 86-90, pat. 2.) 

CONNECTICUT 
Legislative council. Committee to study problem of the criminally insane. Report. 
Hartford, State Capitol, 1945. 29 p. (mim.) 
State library. Public records of the state of Connecticut from May, 1785, through 
January, 1789. L. W. Labaree, comp. Hartford 1, 1945. 642 p. $5.00. 

FLORIDA 
Legislature. Special joint economy and efficiency committee. Report. 1943. Talla- 
hassee, 1945. 343 p. tables, charts. 

ILLINOIS 
Legislative council, Research dept. Adult education in Illinois: report pursuant to 
proposal no. 196. Springfield, 1945. 54 p. (mim.) 
Legislative council, Research dept. Sterilization laws: report pursuant to proposal 
no. 199. Springfield, 1945, 27 p. (mim.) (Pub. no. 71.) 
University of Illinois, Urbana. History of social-democratic party in Milwaukee, 
1897-1910, by M. Wachman. Urbana, Univ. of Ill. Press, 1945. 90 p. bib. (Illinois 
studies in the social sciences, v. 28, no, 1.) $1.50. 
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KENTUCKY 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. Bureau of business research. The Kentucky 
state budget system. by J. W. Martin and Vera Briscoe. Lexington. University of 
Kentucky Press. 1945. 103 p. (no. 11) 50¢. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Cambridge. City manager. Postwar Cambridge: report to the city council on post- 
war plans; rev. ed. Cambridge, 1945. 93 p. (mim.) tables, charts, maps. 

MICHIGAN 
Port Huron, City planning commission. A program for a master plan and for public 
works and improvements... .I. S. Shatuck. Minneapolis 2, Minn., 200 Foshay 
Tower, 1945. v.p. (mim.) 

NEW JERSEY 
Commission on state administrative reorganization. Report: pt. 3. Trenton, 1945. 
33 p. 

NEW YORK 
Department of commerce, Bureau of planning. Local planning and zoning: a manual 
of powers and procedures for cities and government officials. Albany, 1945. 67 p. 
New York (City). Budget bureau. Budget for the fiscal year 1945-1946. New York, 
Municipal Bldg., 1945. 485 p. 
New York (City). Mayor. New York advancing; victory ed.; seven more years of 
progressive administration in the City of New York, 1939-1945, F. H. LaGuardia, 
Mayor. New York, Municipal Reference Library, 2230 Municipal Bldg., 1945. 
393 p. (Rebecca R. Rankin, ed.) $1.00. 

OHIO 
Cleveland. Bureau of government research. Subcommiitee on police survey. The 
Cleveland police survey. Cleveland, 1945. 186 p. tables, charts. $1.00. 
Greenville. City planning commission. Comprehensive city plan. Greenville, 1945. 
98 p. il., tables, 

OREGON 
Mulinomah County, Tax supervising and conservation commission. Budget facts 
and financial statistics for 1945-1946: 1944-45 annual report. Portland 4, 400 
County court house, 1945. 80 p. tables, charts. 
University of Oregon, Eugene. Bureau of municipal research and service. Compara- 
tive tax rates in Oregon cities, 1945-46. Eugene, 1945. 10 p. (mim.) (Information 
bulletin no. 62.) 

Salary rates of officials in 159 Oregon cities. Eugene, 1945. 17 p. (mim.) 
(Information bulletin no. 61.) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Legislative reference bureau, A compilation of the laws relating to state taxation, 
revenue, and fiscal affairs, annotated. B. R. Glidden, comp. Rev. ed. Harrisburg, 
Dept. of Property and Supplies, 1945. 352 p. (Bul. no. 28.) 50¢. 
Postwar planning commission. Interim report, July, 1944—July, 1945. Harrisburg, 
Box 335, 1945. 40 p. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Preparedness for peace commission. Report to the governor.and members of the 
general assembly on organization and administration of the state government of 
South Carolina. ... Columbia, Wade Hampton Office Bldg., 1945. 682 p. tables. 

TENNESSEE 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. Bureau of public administration. The adminis- 
trative release system of the Tennessee valley authority, by H. F. Gough. Knox- 
ville, 1945. 62 p. (mim.) 
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7IRGINIA 
Commission to study the sales and use taz. Report to the governor and general 
assembly. Richmond, Div. of Purchase and Ptg., 1945. 76 p. 

VASHINGTON 
Department of state. The counties of Washington: 1944 supp. R. M. Perry, comp. 
Olympia, 1945. unp. maps. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL 


Laws of occupied and enemy countries for the period of World War II are now for 
the most part available, including those of governments in exile. Dealers in these 
countries have done a remarkable job of collecting and holding this material for 
their subscribers, and shipments generally for the period are complete. Paradoxi- 
cally, it is more difficult to acquire the current material now than the wartime 
laws. The Commerce Clearing House, publisher of loose-leaf services, issued in 
January, 1946, volume 1, number 1, of a monthly periodical entitled ‘World 
Trade Law Journal,” which is expected to contain both translations into English 
of the commercial laws of the world and articles about them. 

ARGENTINA 
Universidad de Buenos Aires, Facultad de derecho y ciencias sociales, Instituto 
Argentino de derecho internacional. El pensamiento internacional de Alberdi, por 
Isidoro Ruiz Moreno (h.). Buenos Aires, Imp. de la Universidad, 1945. 187 p. 

3RAZIL 
Ministério das relacões exteriores. Bibliografia de historia de Brasil. 20. semestre 
de 1944. Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1945. 73 p. 

JANADA 
Department of external affairs. Proposals for. expansion of world trade and em- 
ployment... together with the text of the financial agreement between the 
United Kingdom and the United States signed at Washington on Dec. 6, 1945, 
and related documents. Ottawa, Edmond Cloutier, 1945. 34 p. (Conf. ser. 1945, 
no. 3.) 
House of commons. Standing committee on banks and commerce. Bill no. 238: an 
act for carrying into effect the agreements for an international monetary fund... 
minutes of proceedings and evidence and report to House... Ottawa, King’s 
Printer, 1945. 152 p. 

HILE 
Universidad de Chile. Jurisprudencia de la constitucion política de 1925 ... por 
Carlos Reyes Mason. Santiago de Chile, Imp. el Imparcial, 1944. 74 p. (thesis) 

El concepto de igualdad en las leyes sociales Chilenas ... por Augusto 
Araya Ochoa. Santiago de Chile, Imp. Mediterránea, 1944. 79 p. (thesis) 

JUBA 
Archivo nacional, Correspondencia diplomática de la delegacion Cubana en 
Nueva York durante la guerra de independencia de 1895 a 1898. Tomo III, 
Francia. La Habana, 1945. 162 p. (Publicaciones del Archivo nacional de Cuba, 
VI. 

3ZECHOSLOVAEIA i 
Government information service, New York. The struggle for the liberation of the 
republic and the rehabilitation of the state, by Eduard Benes. New York, 
Czechoslovak Govt. Information Service, 1790 Broadway, 1945. 39 p. (mim.) 

ICUADOR 
Constitución politica de la República del Ecuador, dictada por la Asamblea 
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nacional constituyente de 1944-1945 y promulgada el 6 de marzo de 1945. Quito, 
Talleres gráficos nacionales, 1945. 136 p. 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Attorney-general’s office. Indictment presented to the international military tri- 
bunal... for the prosecution and punishment of the major war criminals of the 
European Axis. Lond: H. M. S. O., 1945. 50 p. (Cmd. 6696)/9. 
Colonial office. Ceylon: statement of policy on constitutional reform. London: 
H. M. S. O., 1945. 8 p. (Cmd. 6690.) /2. 
Colonial regulations: being regulations for His Majesty’s colonial service: 
pt. 1, Public officers. London: H. M. S. O., 1945. 40 p./9. 
Development and welfare in the West Indies, 1943—44: report... by 
Frank Stockdale. London: H. M. S. O., 1945. 115 p. (Col. no. 189.) 
Foreign office. Agreement between H. M. Government in the United Kingdom and 
the provisional government of the French Republic relating to money and prop- 
erty situated in France and the United Kingdom which have been subjected to 
special measures in consequence of the enemy occupation of France. London: 
H. M.S. O., 1945. 11 p. (Cmd. 6675.) /2. 
Final act of the Paris conference on reparation (with annex), Paris, Dec. 
21, 1945. London: H. M. 5. O., 1946. 18 p. (Cmd. 6721.)/3. 
United Nations preparatory commission. Executive committee. Report. London: 
H. M.S. O., 144 p. 4/. 
NICARAGUA 
Ministerio de instrucción. Gobernantes de Nicaragua, 1825-1927. 2a ed.... por 
Sara L. Barquero. Managua, Talleres nacionales de imprenta y encuadernación, 
1945. 248 p. (Publicaciones del Ministerio de instrucción.) 
PERU 
Consejo provincial de Lima. IV centenario de la fundación de la ciudad. Libros de 
cabildos de lima... (años 1598-1601) descifrado y anotado por don Juan 
` Bromley. Lima, Torres Aguirre, 1944. 783 p. 
RUSSIA 
Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as amended and supple- 
mented by the first, second, third, sixth, seventh, and eighth sessions of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Washington, Embassy of the U.S.S.R., 1945. 
31 p. 
VENEZUELA 
Universidad central de Venezuela. La contribución de Venezuela al Panameri- 
canismo durante el periodo 1939-1943, por Eduardo Plaza A... Carácas, Tip. 
Americana, 1945. 225 p. (thesis). 
ARAB INFORMATION OFFICE 
Arab news bulletin. Washington, D. C., Wardman Park Hotel, 1945. (Vol. 1, 
number 1, of this weekly bulletin appeared Dec. 14, 1945. | 
CONTROL COUNCIL FOR GERMANY 
Official gazette. No. 1, 29 Oct. 1945—Berlin, Allied Secretariat, 82, Elssholz- 
strasze. (This gazette, with no data as to frequency of publication, prints the 
proclamations, orders, laws, etc., of the Control council for Germany, i in parallel 
columns, in French, Russian, German, and English.) 
INTERIM INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION SERVICE, NEW YORK. LIBRARY 
The legal basis of the Nuremberg trial, by Adolf Lande. New York, 1945. xix p. 
(processed. ) 
INTERNATIONAL MILITARY TRIBUNAL 
Criminality of das Korps der politischen leiter der nationalsozializtischen deut- 
schen Arbeiterpartei (Leadership corps of the Nazi party). Trial brief. 1945. (This 
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mimeographed brief, of 88 plus 76 pages, was prepared by Thomas F. Lambert, 
jr., Lt. (j.g.), U.S.N.R., of counsel. It is a typical legal brief, with citations to 
authority, etc. Eventually there will be available a complete set of the steno- 
graphic record and of the American and British documents introduced in evi- 
dence. Perhaps the French and Russian documents also. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Committees of the League of nations: classified list and essential facts. Geneva, 
1945. 73 p. (V. Legal 1945. V. 2) 
List of conventions, with indication of the relevant articles conferring powers on 
the organs of the League of nations. Geneva, 1945. 160 p. (V. Legal. 1945. V. 1.) 
Report of the work of the League of nations, 1943-1944. Geneva, 1945, 100 p. 
Report of the work of the League during the war, submitted to the Assembly by 
the acting Secretary~general. Geneva, 1945. 167 p. (General. 1945. 2.) 
(All the above League documents for sale by International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, New York 27, N. Y.) 

PAN AMERICAN UNION ‘ 
Emergency advisory committee for political defence. Second annual report, July 15, 
1943-Oct. 15, 1944... with an appendix containing the recommendations ap- 
proved during this period, and other documents. Washington, 1945. 154 p. 

UNITED NATIONS 
The United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., 
is distributing the documents of the meetings of the UN Assembly in London 
and the Report of the Preparatory commission. ‘This material is printed in the 
United States by photo reproduction from documents and microfilm flown from 
London as soon as possible after it is issued... .” These documents comprise the 
following series, all beginning January, 1946: 
Journal of the general assembly; Documents distributed to general assembly; 
General committee of assembly; First to sixth committees, summary of records 
and documents distributed; League of nations committée, Summary record of 
meetings; Journal of the Security council; Journal of the Economie and social 
council: Report of the Preparatory commission of the United Nations (1945, 
151 p.); Report by the Executive committee to the Preparatory commission 
(1945, 144 p.) 

UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION ORGANIZATION, NEW YORK 
Documents of the United Nations conference on international organization, San 
Francisco, 1945. Volume XV, Codrdination committee; the charter; lists. (This 
is the final volume of this series, except that an index volume will appear later.) 


NOTES ON SOME RECENT DOCUMENTARY MATERIALS 


JAMES B. CHILDS 
Library of Congress 


The extent to which the principal regional government in the United States ` 
Zone in Germany is functioning is mirrored in the Bayerisches Gesetz- und Verord- 
nungsblatt, amtliches Nachrichtenblatt der Bayerischen Landesregierung, which began 
publication at Munich with Number 1 on September 15, 1945. A new administration 
for Bavaria east of the Rhine was set up by the Military Government at the end 
of May, 1945, and a statement of “Our Task,” signed by Fritz Schaffer, temporary 
minister president of Bavaria, appears in No. 1. A more elaborate program of the 
new Bavarian state government as reconstituted under temporary minister presi- 
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dent Wilhelm Hoegner on October 22, 1945, appears in No. 4, dated November 1. 
Content of the laws, ordinances, and decrees printed in the first five numbers of the 
Bayerisches Gesetz- und Verordnungsblatt between September 15 and November 7, 
1945, is almost-entirely within the economic field, as indicated by the following 
titles: emergency, income tax, price formation and control, termination of “iron 
saving,” elimination of black-market activities, functioning of offices, establishment 
of economic control agencies, formation of associations for commercial economy, 
establishment of chambers for handicraft, and dissolution of economic associations. 
Text of all documents is published in German and English in parallel columns. 


The over-all enactments of the Allied Control Council for Germany, created at 
Berlin as of August 30, 1945, are promulgated in the Official gazette of the control 
council for Germany beginning with no. 1 dated October 29, 1945. The gazette, 
which contains the proclamations, laws, and orders, as well as directives and in- 
structions, is published in English, Russian, and French as official languages, Ger- 
man text being furnished only as a matter of convenience, and has the title also in 
French as Journal officiel, in Russian as Vedomosti, and in German as Amtsblatt. 
In the first number (23 pages) are contained Proclamation 1 establishing the Control 
Council, Order 1 prohibiting the wearing of uniforms by former members of the 
German armed forces, Law 1 repealing Nazi laws, Proclamation 2 imposing certain 
additional requirements on Germany, Law 2 providing for the termination and 
liquidation of Nazi organizations, Proclamation 3 stating fundamental principles of 
judicial reform, and Law 3 providing for increase in the rates of taxation. 


For the United States and British zones in Germany, Military government gazette, 
Germany No. 3, was printed late in September, 1945, as of July 14, 1945, containing 
together with Gazette No. 2 all legislation that was in effect, the texts in No. 1 
having apparently been entirely superseded. No. 3 was issued with different title- 
pages for the United States Zone, Eastern military district, for the U. S., Western 
military district, and for the Twenty-first army area of control, British zone. 

In the Soviet Zone of Germany, each of the enactments of the Soviet military 
administration at Berlin, which was created under date of June 9, 1945, is promul- 
gated only in Russian in separate leaflets with the title Prikaz [Order] . . . the format 
being similar to that of the current Soviet law collections. 


In the French Zone of Germany, the enactments, regulations, and other acts of 
the Commandement en chef frangais en Allemagne, created by decree of June 15, 
1945, have been published at Baden Baden in a Journal officiel du Commandement 
en chef français en Allemagne, Gouvernement militaire de la zone française d’ occupa- 
tion, beginning with No. 1 dated September 3, 1945. Text is in French and German 
and the gazette has also the German title: Amtsblait des französischen Oberkomman- 
dos in Deuischland. Only the French is regarded as official, the parallel German text 
being added simply as a matter of information. The Frenzh zone is composed of the 
provinces of Baden, Württemberg, Hesse-Palatinate, Rhineland, and the Saar. Each 
province has a separate Bulletin officiel, or Landesamtsblatt, containing the orders 
effective only in that area. 


For the Allied Military Government in Italy, the record of the enactments and 
other acts as contained in the three numbers of the Sicily gazette and the one number 
of the Italy gazette needs to be supplemented by the Allied military government ga- 
zette for Venezia Julia issued at Trieste. This latter publication, printed in English, 
Italian, and Slovene editions, contains not only the general orders and orders ap- 
plicable to the whole territory of Venezia Julia, but the area orders for Trieste, 
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Gorizia, and Pola. Allied Military Government was terminated in Italy as of De- 
cember 31, 1945, except in Udine and Venezia Julia, where the problem of final 
sovereignty still awaits settlement. 


In Korea, where eventual independence is being prepared for, the enactments, 
orders, etc., of the military government in the southern portion of the country 
occupied by the United States Army Forces, are being issued in separate leaflets 
jn small octavo size, having text in English and Korean and being printed at Seoul. 
Military control over Southern Korea was established by proclamation dated Sep- 
tember 7, 1945, by the Commanding General, United States Army Forces in the 
Pacific, at Yokahama, Japan. The first Ordinance of the military governor at Seoul, 
dated September 24, 1945, established a bureau of publie health. Ordinance 8, 
October 1, set up a foreign affairs section of the Secretariat of the Government. 
Ordinance 28, November 13, established the office of the director of national de- 
fense, and Ordinance 29, November 16, created a Korean personnel review board. 
The first of the series of General Orders, dated October 5, dealt with the free market 
in rice. Further, there was a separate series of leaflets entitled Appointments, another 
entitled Removals, and still another Bureau of Justice Orders. Office files of all these 
orders would seem to be referred to as “Korea gazette.” 


In Circular No. 20, dated January 19, 1946, the War Department removed the 
restricted classification from the extensive series of Civil affairs handbooks prepared 
under the general supervision of Lieut. Col. James H. Shoemaker, late of Brown 
University. More than 180 parts were issued devoted to the Axis and Axis-occupied 
countries. The general plan provided for a series of monographs on each country 
according to the following arrangement. (1) geographical and social background; 
(2) government and administration; (3) legal affairs; (4) government finance; 
(5) money and banking; (6) natural resources; (7) agriculture; (8) industry and 
commerce; (9) labor; (10) public works and utilities; (11) transportation systems; 
(12) communications; (13) public health and sanitation; (14) public safety; (15) edu- 
cation; (16) public welfare; (17) cultural institutions. Most extensive coverage was 
given to Germany, Italy, and Japan. All the Civil affairs handbooks were issued in 
the series Army Service Forces Manual, Nos. 351-370. 
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PHYSICS AND POLITICS* 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago 


The Atomic Bomb. In 1869, Walter Bagehot wrote an interesting 
volume entitled Physics and Politics. Today we look again at this 
topic, but in a new and blinding light. The atomic bomb is an index 
of dynamic and revolutionary changes, the end of which is not in 
sight, and which I do not have the temerity to forecast. Even be- 
fore the bomb was made, there were revolutionary changes on the 
way. We were on notice that physics, biochemistry, psychology, 
medicine, were bursting with possibilities which staggered the 
imagination of the most starry-eyed.! This was before the bomb 
was dropped. Now we know that we were on the beam. We are now 
confronted by revolution, dimming in meaning all human revolu- 
tions rolled into one. 

First of all, the meaning of controlled atomic energies is often 
wholly misunderstood. The real marvel is not that these vast 
forces exist, but that they are found and harnessed by the. human 
mind. The real explosive force is that of the mind that unleashed 
these giants and made them available for the service of mankind. 
The mind is king, not the atom. We trapped the atom; we have 
mastered some secrets of its latent forces, not by accident, but by 
deliberate design, by organization and ingenuity. We may marvel 
at the display of physical force, but the deeper force of mind made 
this triumph possible, and will bring still greater triumphs as we 
move along through eras of discovery and invention. The atomic 
bomb is a symbol of death and destruction; but it may also be a 
symbol of life, of construction, of a germinal principle which will 

* Adapted from an address delivered before the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation at Philadelphia, Mar. 29, 1946. 

1 See Merriam, Systematic Politics, p. 261; Symposium on Atomic Energy and Its 


Implications, Proceedings of American Philosophical Society (1946); The Politics of 
Atomic Energy (Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 1946). 
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create new conditions for mankind with science and organization 
as the guides to human goals of happiness and freedom long dimly 
seen. To say that modern man is obsolete is an interesting literary 
phrase, but the precise opposite is true. Modern man is coming of 
age. 

It is, of course, possible that the atomic energies now unleashed 
in the form of the atomic bomb may prove to be uncontrollable 
under prevailing modern conditions, and that we may have come 
to the end of what H. G. Wells has called a ‘cosmic episode,” 
relegating the world and all that dwell therein to dissolution and 
reintegration in the whirling universe of which we are a part. This 
I cannot disprove, but I prefer to take the other hypothesis that 
man can and will control the forces he has set in motion through 
the exercise of reason, science, and good will. 

World Community. In this new era, there is little prospect of 
survival unless we can eliminate violence as a means of settling 
disagreements, and establish peace through a jural order of the 
world. This is a task to which the students of government may 
make a large and significant contribution, provided they “have 
what it takes to be ancestors.” 

Long before the atomic bomb fell, it was clear that the emerging 
characteristics of political association were not primarily ter- 


ritorial or ethnic. They are cultural, moral, fraternal, and human. | 


The indications drawn from historical trends, from analysis, from 
reflection, intuition, and religion alike, point to larger areas of 
authority circling the globe, to kinship expanding beyond race to 
the brotherhood of man. Machiavelli discussed the relation of fear 
and love as directives of behavior. In this case, they join forces. 

But in what directions and in what manner shall we advance? I 
begin not with structure, but first ask: ‘“‘What is it that men have in 
common in this World Community?” We build around and upon 
what the world of man hasin common. This calls for a new analysis 
and declaration of the common rights of man, and of what is needed 
- to protect and foster them. Here are the civil rights and political 
liberties long recognized in theory. We add, in modern times, free- 
dom of communication of words and images throughout the world. 
We add freedom of scientific research, and the dissemination of the 
results of inquiry. Men were not long successful in blocking Galileo 
or Darwin. We cannot exclude at this point the greatest of scientific 
discoveries in our age. 
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But there may be vast production of goods and services without 
a large share of justice and freedom in the society. It is conse- 
quently one of the problems of politics to examine the conditions 
and satisfactions of wants and their relation to freedom and justice. 
Otherwise the world may become a whirling mechanism of fantastic 
power and speed, directed toward other than human and public 
ends—a world peopled chiefly by robots who produce incredible 
results for ends they neither understand nor approve. And the cry 
may once again arise: Was it for this mankind came into the world? 

Our common civil and political rights in the formal and constitu- 
tional sense alone will leave liberty a mockery unless they are 
reénforced by the framework of conditions in which personal rights 
may take root and grow and flower into the promise of their type. 
We have in common the need for freedom from fear and want, for 
guarantees of employment, education, health, housing, recreation, 
and cultural advantages. In broadest form, this means a fair share 
in the growing gains of civilization. Economic structure, class 
structure, racial structures, national structures, may give the lie 
to words piously uttered, unless the dignity of man is translated 
into responsible freedom and equality. This, too, is a challenge to 
the constructive ability of the technicians of government in times 
to come, when old energies long latent have been newly released 
and applied to man’s needs; in a sense, the challenge of challenges. 
The U.N., the Economic and Social Council, the Commission on 
Human Rights, will meet this problem in the near future. Let us 
hope that they rise to the height of this great occasion in framing a 
flaming declaration of the rights of man. 

Consent of the Governed. At the threshold of the atomic era, we 
encounter new and very difficult problems in the organization on 
all levels of common human rights and the consent of the governed 
—the basis of protection and development of human personalities. 
Far greater concentrations of power than ever before known are on 
the way, in fact at the door. The time within which basic decisions 
must be made is short. 

As never before, elements dealing with atomic energies will con- 
front each other as follows: (1) military power and controls; (2) 
scientific power and controls; (8) industrial powers and controls; 
(4) the powers and controls of civil government. _ 

Armies, scientists, big business, the common man—all these 
titanic powers must be united and interwoven for purposes of 
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security, and beyond that for peaceful exploitation of their pos- 
sibilities. Centralization of power and authority must inevitably 
exist for some time in the construction and operation of huge and 
costly organizations of power. 

How shall these forces be related effectively to each other in the 
interest of efficiency; and beyond that, how shall civilian controls 
be made effective over these developments? How shall the consent 
of the governed, the basic principle of democracy, be organized 
and operated under these conditions? Even the time-honored 
principle of subordination of the military to the civil power is’ 
already threatened, even in the home of democracy. 

Traise my voice to warn that unless the greatest care is taken and 
the soundest judgment dominant, human liberty may be lost at the 
close of a war for freedom—lost in the toils of concentrated dictator- 
ship such as has never been seen before. Already we find that the 
régime of fear may stand in the way of full use of atomic energies, 
for alleged reasons of military necessity and security. Even now 
the full realization of scientific possibilities for human welfare is 
threatened—from the fear that military secrets may be used for 
industrial purposes, because they are so closely intertwined. This 
might be called an unconditional surrender to fear. 

Wars are made in the minds of men, and so is the secret of physics 
found by the mind of man. We can find the clue that leads from 
violence to peaceful adjustment if we have the will to advance 
toward this objective. I have no doubt that we can and will solve 
this problem, but we must expedite thought and action now, before 
it is too late. This is a primary problem of the new physics and the 
new politics. 

World Government on a Wider Basis. Many types of structural 
association are needed to meet the demand for a jural order of the 
world. Of course we require a world court for the consideration and 
decision of justiciable questions and for arbitration and like forms 
of friendly offices. We need a world council for such common pur- 
poses as may be agreed upon in the interest of the common good, 
looking to the ends of security, order, justice, welfare, and freedom; 
the protection and development of basic common human rights. 
I am not discussing here the composition, organization, power, and 
procedures of such a body. Of paramount importance is the setting 
up of an assembly looking at the recognized common good with a. 
view to utilizing the common wisdom, the common will and com- 
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mon sense of participation in policy. I assume that we will build on 
the foundation of the U.N. eventually. 

But what kind of a council will or might this be? What will be 
the system of representation? What shall be the relationship of the 
lawmaking body to the headship or leadership of the association? 
Already the amateurs are rushing forward with dogmatic conclu- 
sions and plans. What have the professionals to say? What will be 
the form and réle of budgeting in the broadest sense, of planning 
_ in the best sense, of personnel principles and practices, in the new 
order into which we come? What types of men are needed as world 
leaders—prophets, priests, warriors, demagogues? What types of 
managers may be desirable? What are the steps and stages by 
which the existing U.N. may emerge into a broader instrument of 
world government with the least shock and loss? This is a problem 
of politics in the best sense. 

Self-Government. World government is not the death of self- 
government, but its new birth and life. When the necessity for 
military self-defense in the physical sense has disappeared, many 
associations will be in a position to flower and flourish as never 
before; labor, agriculture, industry, educational, scientific, cultural 
groups, may all proliferate as never before. What shall be their 
respective spheres of autonomy, of self-government in the best 
sense of the term? Here is an opportunity for the richest develop- 
ment of cultural autonomy the world has ever seen, and also room 
for unending jangles and clashes. No other group seems to be in as 
good a position to aid in reorientation and reorganization as the 
students of government, if they care to address themselves to this 
undertaking. Here arises, indeed, in new form the old problem of 
the metes and bounds and nature of what may be called, for lack of 
a better term, accountability—legal and governmental or other- 
wise in myriad forms. 

There will always remain a wide spread of questions which will 
be determined by the consent of the governed, expressed in various 
forms. The social sensitivity of the expert on the one hand, and the 
sensitivity of the citizen to experts will call for balance and adjust- 
ment, perhaps of greater significance than the traditional balance 
of powers. If the vast weight and speed of scientific and social 
phenomena cannot be tempered and throttled down to the ultimate 
judgment of the citizen, the prospect for freedom is very slight 
indeed. The guarantees of justice and liberty are not to be found 
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merely in balances of authorities, in parochialism and isolation, in 
division and subdivision as brakes against size and power and speed, 
but in the area of intelligent appreciation of the diversity in unity 
of political problems, insight into the ways and means of maintain- 
ing necessary oversight of the persons to whom power is committed 
for a moment. A necessary balance is that between the long-time 
and the short-time judgments and decisions, and the classification 
and interpretation of them. Unless a long-time view can be taken, 
coupled with a short-time flash of action, the new forces may wipe 
out the world in a moment, rather than in long stages of agony and 
anxiety. 

In this area much thinking and much experimentation remain 
to be done in the not too distant future. What will be the rôle of 
international labor organizations such as the ILO and the ITUC; 
of scientific societies, such as those centering around UNESCO; of 
business and agriculture; of managers; of races; religions, and 
regions? What sort of a network of public and private Boverminens 
will be woven in the course of time? 

Unquestionably, many new forms of affiliations and adherences 
will spring up around the Economic and Social Council, and 
especially about the new UNESCO. All sorts of supporting associa- 
tions, and even individuals, will gather around the UN, puzzling 
the astute diplomats and the subtle jurists, but finding a basis of 
community of interests..There may well develop new forms of 
citizenship, with new content and implications in a new period. 

The place of the national state, now the most powerful associa- 
tion in the world, will be subject to constant reconsideration and to 
readjustment, with varying views and institutions of world order. 
How shall world authority be adjusted to the symbolism and the 
sovereignty of national authorities? The historic precedents of 
federalism and of direct jurisdiction of the central authority with- 
out regard to intervening authorities will doubtless be in fact, have 
already been, raised; but these older analogies may not be found 
sufficiently elastic or inventive to meet the new demands of the new 
and far more complex social forces and institutions. 

Far be it from me to suggest that political science might be 
utilized in clearing away the clinging fogs that prevent navigation 
in the zone of, sovereignty,'so dear to the hearts of those who use 
sovereignty to block what sovereignty was invited to bring—a 
broader base of human unity. The difficulty is not with the concept 
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of sovereignty, but with those who twist it out of focus and produce 
a caricature of sovereignty that never was on land or sea. If political 
science wishes to abdicate in the task of framing a world order, 
will it at least designate a regent, or some temporary or provisional 
agency to take over the job? 

Peace-time Development. A basic common need in a world com- 
munity is that of systematic, energetic planning for the expansion 
of income and the development of resources, human and natural, 
everywhere—planning that will release productive energies, enlarge 
production, and bring rising living standards for all men. Those 
who scoffed at planning, safe in their own well-cushioned security, 
will be forgotten except as examples of prescientific doubt and 
drift. 

One of the implications of atomic energies is that we must be 
prepared to reckon with fundamental changes in the basic factors 
of our social-industrial system. We do not yet know how rapidly it 
will be possible to harness the new-found energies to our system of 
production, distribution, and consumption. Many estimators, I 
must say, seem as timid as the atomic bombers were bold. Some 
seem even frightened about proceeding with nuclear energies and 
would fold their hands awhile. But we are on notice that, within the 
not too distant future, revolutionary changes will be made in this 
area. We shall be obliged to consider, not alone the organization of 
work, but also the organization of leisure time—the problem of 
recreational and cultural developments for millions of workers. 
Once the basic essentials of a job, of food, of shelter, of education, 
of medicine, are satisfied, what new type of social pattern emerges? 
Production, employment, stabilization, enterprise, profit, in- 
centives, the balances between goods, services, and leisure, must 
be reconsidered in the light of new forces unleashed and attached 
to new machines. The proletariat tends to disappear, or if you 
choose to put it that way, the proletariat is all-inclusive and no 
longer a mark of differentiation. 

Even before the atomic age, this movement was well under way. 
The bomb, I reiterate, is only a symbol of vast changes going on in 
the rise and application of human intelligence to the world around 
us. The social pressures and controls involved in hunger, disease, 
poverty, want, were already on their way out. But the process has 
been accelerated many fold, not only in physics, but also in 
chemistry, in biology, in medicine. 
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If two billion dollars, the amount the atomic bomb cost, were 
spent on the peace-time application of atomic energies, marvelous 
advances might be made in the processes of production and in the 
improvement of the living and working conditions of mankind, in 
the enrichment of life and liberty—at home and everywhere. If I 
were a budgeteer, I would put this item in the proper budget and I 
would add a cipher in a ten-year plan. The last war cost hundreds 
of billions—difficult to calculate, since the effort and sacrifice 
transcend money values. How much could we afford to spend for 
peace-time use of the same dynamic force? 

It cannot be too strongly stated that the driving motive need 
not be the fear of death, but the hope of life—richer and finer life 
than mankind has ever known—life more abundant. Even before 
the novelty of the roar and surge of the new power has died down, 
we can prepare for the utilization of the fantastic wealth of forces 
available for the satisfactions of the wants of man. 

Education. As an example of impending change, the development 
of our educational system is certain to take on new meaning and 
new forms. There will be no excuse in the new era for basic ig- 
norance, for low-level susceptibility, for unbalanced and untrained 
minds and bodies. When the differentials established by custom 
and violence have been swept away, there comes a new type of 
man. It was Rousseau who said many years ago: “If there are 
slaves by nature, it is because there have been slaves against 
nature.” 

But civic education as a part of the larger education will likewise 
be exposed to important modifications and developments. Tribal 
tradition, which has loomed so large in political education, will play 
a less important rôle, not by the abandonment of the experience of 
the race, but by its incorporation into a larger frame of reference— 
forward looking as well as backward. Imagination, invention, 
facility in creative controls, swiftness in perception and in synthesis 
of what is perceived—these will become a part of the education of 
all men and women. 

Without the prodigious development of the possibilities of civic 
education at such points, it will be impossible to maintain any 
system of the consent of the governed; for without close rapport 
between those who are accountable and those to whom they ac- 
count, the swift and comprehensive action patterns of the future 
cannot operate. 
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Skills. What are the implications of the atomic age for the skills 
and organs of government—the adjudicative, the conciliar, the 
administrative and managerial? With or without world govern- 
ment, these must be carefully sifted through in the approaching 
time. How will the ends of government—justice, order, welfare, 
freedom—be realized through those agencies as time goes on—full 
speed ahead? I do not know the institutional answers to these 
problems; nor can I predict what a book on government will look 
like, say twenty years from now. But I do know that many of the 
institutions of our day must go into the crucible—to come out in 
what form I cannot know. 

What will be their performance in a world of new energies and 
new releases of human activities? We know that courts function 
best in static periods; we know that legislative bodies struggle hard 
to deduce policies without being either arbitrary and petty on the 
one hand, or the rubber-stamp of experts on the other. Manage- 
ment, if it can escape the occupational disease known as bureau- 
cracy, has less difficulty in close relationships with technicians and 
scientists. 

How can we tap the intelligence, the will, the psychic energies, 
of men to meet the new demands of leaders and mass alike—for 
one cannot function without the other? More than ever before, the 
catalytic agency of politics will be essential for the full functioning 
of social forces in the framework of society. Politics of the atomic 
age must raise its sights and expand its skills and techniques to 
meet the new situations as they sweep down upon us. This is a 
challenge to the flexibility, the resourcefulness, the creative 
quality, the inventiveness, of politics. 

But all of these inventions have little meaning except as they 
are pointed toward the long-time goals of politics—too often for- 
gotten in the detail of the necessary tasks of road-building and 
transportation. 

Some of the figures now hopping about audaciously under the 
alias of power politics; the old Realpolitik of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; élites, projection of the ghost of Pareto; earthy old geo- 
politics of Haushofer, no longer geopoliticising; fwererschaft of the 
type woven by the madmen of Germany and Italy; and other 
perennials in the taxonomies of credenda, miranda, horrenda, and 
pudenda—all are headed for the museum. The new age will put 
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them in the proper place in the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Atomica, or whatever it may be called. 

The politics of the sword cannot solve the new problems; nor 
the backroom politics of the spoils system.in its many forms; nor 
the politics of arrogance dressed in a little brief authority. The new 
day is a challenge to the politics of intelligence; to reason and 
science; to generative and regenerative abilities; to faith in the 
future; to vision; to indomitable resolution; to unconquerable 
persistence, - 

It is at this point that physics and politics meet, and meeting 
need never part, marching along together toward their common 
goal. I know we need the physicists and I am convinced that they 
need us, and will welcome a hand. This is one world, and one uni- 
verse as well. l 

Tf all this seems somewhat mystical or transcendental, a look at 
the custody and development of the atomic bomb may bring us 
back to earth again. For the bomb is only a symbol of unparalleled 
discovery of the resources of nature and eventually of man him- 
self. 

Ends of Government. We know that the ends of government are 
security, order, justice, welfare, freedom. What effect will the new 
order have upon these goals of the political? If we assume, as I do, 
that the atomic bomb will outlaw war, not alone on paper, but in 
living fact, the end of military security as a political problem will 
tend to decline and even disappear. If there are no armed enemies, 
the elaborate apparatus designed for the military state has no 
significance and tends to drop away. The “violence” functions of 
government would tend to shrivel away, both on the world scene 
and locally, although not to disappear. 

In the atomic age, it would appear that welfare—using the term 
to designate, in a broader fashion, the production of a great body 
of human utilities and services—would certainly loom large as one 
of the objectives of government, as well indeed as of all society. 
The revolutionary possibilities inherent in Einstein’s formula will 
challenge mankind for release and application in a thousand ways. 
Liberty and justice will loom larger than before. 

Réle of Politics. It may be hastily concluded that the rôle of 
government in the atomic age will be larger than ever before. This 
however, does not follow. In the short run, there may be many 
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expansions of governmental activity in many different directions. 
But in the long run this may not be true, and indeed it is not im- 
possible that government as such may play a more modest part 
than now. We should not forget that government has few friends. 
The Communists have always talked about the withering away of 
the state; the rugged individualists look upon government as a 
necessary evil at best; the church has always looked down upon the 
state as the work of the devil primarily; science regards govern- 
ment as ignorant and perhaps obstructive. At the very moment 
when the state seems to be in full command, its vaunted powers 
may shrivel and fade, unless it can rise to the heights of the new 
configurations demanded by the new times. 

Undoubtedly many new forms of reciprocal adjustments will be 
set up in the new environment before us, in the establishment of 
world order, of industrial equilibrium, of basic standards of ex- 
istence, of human rights, of adequate accountability for new 
elements of power in the community. Communism and capitalism, 
Marx and Mill, do not exhaust the vocabulary or the theoretical 
and practical possibilities of science, political, economic, or other- 
wise, natural or unnatural. The whole purpose of strategic controls 
and either socialization or decentralization should be the higher 
forms of coérdination and adjustment—the emancipation and 
release of human energies for fuller freedom. 

Politics may thus be said to have a double task in the new age: 
on the one hand, of expanding its functions to bring about basic 
enterprise, equilibrium, and accountability; and on the other hand, 
of demobilizing its own controls as rapidly as possible, once the 
primary objective has been reached, as soldiers are at one time 
freely expendable and at another rapidly deployable. If this seems 
puzzling, I may only say we are swiftly coming into a puzzling age. 
If we can multiply the energy of matter by forty billion under the 
Einstein formula, what may be done with the gray matter in human 
brains—given ingenuity, understanding, incentive, and occasion. 

To those of the older generation who may think all this is chimeri- 
cal, I may say that the younger generation understands more 
quickly the meaning of physical-chemical problems than their 
elders, and may be found to fit with surprising readiness into the 
needs of the new day for insight, speed, and execution. I often find 
conversation with atomic scientists very refreshing. They may not 
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have experience in politics, but they have courage, vision, and are 
not frightened by bugaboos. l 

I cannot close without special words directed toward some im- 
mediate courses of professional action. We need: 

1. More intimate coöperation with the atomic scientists, who are 
looking for more light in political relations. Our needs are mutual, 
and there are great possibilities in joint action. Many of the atomic 
scientists have “got religion,” so to speak—a sense of social re- 
sponsibility for what they do; and if they get politics likewise, the 
world is on its way; or if they meet half-way the technicians in 
government, the result may prove not only exciting, but enlighten- 
ing. I suggest the organization of an American Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Such a committee might come together for the purpose of con- 
sidering the broad underlying problems raised by the new develop- 
ments in atomic energy and its practical applications to human 
affairs, and for taking such action as seems appropriate from time 
to time. Such a committee might include scientists and technicians 
from such organizations as the National Research Council, the 
AAAS, the Social Science Research Council, the Atomic Scientists, 
and perhaps others. 

I suggest that the American Political Science Association take 
the initiative in the formation of such an agency and/or coöperate 
with other groups concerned with the same general objective. We 
need: 

2. Wider spread to all men everywhere of what is now known 
to political technicians, and this through the multifarious agencies 
of communication and education now available. This may be 
called a counsel of perfection, but it could be a counsel of vigorous 
and instant action, if we were as earnest about peace as we are — 
about war. We need: 

3. The recruitment of far larger personnel and far greater re- 
sources for the pursuit of new political truth and its practical 
applications. Our present facilities are pitifully inadequate to cope 
with the gigantic task that lies before us. The pages of the Political 
Science Directory are very thin when compared with the long lists 
of trained chemists and physicists—far thinner when. the list of 
those who devote the major part of their time to new truth is 
reckoned. 
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Finally, if all this seems too professional in character, I submit a 
few proposals or projects for systematic study in an era of the 
closer union of physics aua politics: 

1. A new look at human freedom. An analysis of the ways and 
means of preserving freedom and the consent of the governed in 
the atomic age. 

2. Deliberate and systematic planning, through as serious an 
effort as in war, to apply atomic and related energies to peace-time 
purposes—to increase the gains of civilization, while guaranteeing 
a fair share of these gains to all men everywhere. 

3. Analysis of the organization of a World Community and a 
World Government, and mapping the roads, theoretical and 
practical, leading thereto. 

Evolution points a peaceful way to the new environment we 
might enter and develop, but the movement itself will be revolu- 
tionary, both in thought and in the consequences of thought. 


LABOR PARTICIPATION IN THE OFFICE OF 
PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


JOHN L. AFROS* 
Washington, D. C. 


The movement for labor participation in governmental agencies 
began long before America’s entry into World War II, but no sig- 
nificant progress was made until the beginning of the national de- 
fense program. Recent economic pressures and the enlarged wartime 
influence of federal administrative agencies have intensified labor’s 
demand for a more direct voice in the affairs of these agencies. 

As early as 1989, when the National Resources Planning Board 
was created by President Roosevelt, labor manifested its concern 
over the failure to provide for its representation on the Board. 
At its 1939 convention, the AFL adopted a resolution! providing 
that “on all War Boards, Labor shall be adequately represented by 
men appointed from the trade unions themselves.” A similar de- 
mand for appropriate representation on all important federal and 
state administrative agencies was made by the 1939 convention of 
the CIO. i 

Labor participation in the national defense program had its 
beginning in May, 1940, when the first labor committee—the Labor 
Policy Advisory Committee to the National Defense Advisory 
Council—was established.’ In the following year (January, 1941), 
Sidney Hillman was appointed by the President as associate direc- 
tor of the Office of Production Management to share authority 
with Director-General William S. Knudsen. Since then there have 
been several experiments in providing representation for organized 
labor in federal administrative agencies. In one form or another, 
and -with varying success, labor spokesmen have been officially con-. 
nected with OPM, WPB, WMC, WLB, OWMR, OPA, the State 
Department, and other agencies. 

Speaking broadly, there are two main forms of organization in 

* The author is an economist in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The views ex- 
pressed in this article, written in December, 1944, are based upon OPA experience 
with labor participation during the first three years of that agency’s existence and ` 

. do not in any way reflect those of the Bureau. ` 
1 Report of Proceedings, 59th Annual Convention, AFL, Oct., 1939, p. 510. 
2 Daily Proceedings, Second Constitutional Convention, CIO, Oct., 1939, p. 235. 


3 The committee was made up of six representatives of the AFL, six of the CIO, 
and four of the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
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which men and women drawn from the ranks of labor are function- 
ing in government, either in the national set-up for the country 
as a whole or in local areas: (1) those directly employed by a 
government agency in an official capacity, and (2) those nominated 
by labor organizations and/or appointed by the President or by 
the head of the agency to serve on a voluntary committee in a 
policy-advisory capacity. OPA combines both forms. 

The Emergency Price Control Act of January 30, 1942, which 
created the OPA, made no specific provision for the participation of 
organized labor. The act authorized the OPA Administrator to 
“appoint an industry advisory committee, or committees, either 
national or regional, or both, consisting of such number of repre- 
sentatives of the industry as may be necessary in order to con- 
stitute a committee truly representative of the industry, or of the 
industry in such region, as the case may be.” The act also stipulated 
that the Price Administrator should, “before issuing any regulation 
or order under the foregoing provisions of this subsection [Sec. 
2(a)—Prices, Rents, and Market and Renting Practices’’], so far 
as practicable, advise and consult with representative members of 
the industry which will be affected? by any price regulation or 
order that he may issue. Whether Congress intended to include 
labor as well as management under this provision is subject to 
interpretation. The fact that an official committee composed of 
labor members has been functioning in a policy-advisory capacity, 
unchallenged, since the summer of 1942 would indicate that the 
inclusion of labor was implied, or at least not prohibited. 

- There are conflicting versions as to the origin of the OPA Labor 
Policy Committee. Plans for participation had been discussed by 
leaders of the major labor federations ever since the formation of 
the OPA. In February, 1942, officials of the AFL and the CIO 
met separately with Administrator Leon Henderson and proposed 
that organized labor be given representation on a Policy Advisory 
Committee. No action was taken by Mr. Henderson until early in 
April,’ when, without further consultation with labor, he designated 

4In the OPA quarterly report to Congress for October-December, 1942, the 
functions of the Labor Policy Committee and the Labor Office were set forth at 
length and given prominence, and the OPA order creating the LPC was included. 
Further legislative sanction has been given the LPC through the annual financial 
appropriation to the Labor Office, one of whose major functions has been to provide 
administrative service to the LPC. 


5 The fact that Henderson did not consult any of the labor organizations regard~ 
ing Brooks’ appointment was one of the earliest sources of friction. 
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Robert R. R. Brooks, who had served as consultant on manpower 
and labor relations problems in the War Production Board, to act 
as his labor relations adviser. 

Two streams of action appear to have been the decisive factors 
in the establishment of the Committee. On the one hand, labor 
became concerned over the impact of the tire and gasoline rationing 
programs® on union members, and especially on union business 
agents.’ Trade union leaders came to Washington early in May to 
confer with the OPA regarding modifications in the program to ease 
the hardships that it imposed on labor organizers. On the other 
hand, OPA was anxious to enlist mass support for its price and 
rationing programs, for it was mindful that without the active 
coéperation of the country’s largest organized group of consumers 
—the twelve million members of organized labor and their families 
—its program could not succeed. 

In the course of the discussions between labor and OPA officials 
regarding gas and tires, suggestions were made that some plan be 
devised for frequent consultations between labor and the OPA. 
Soon after the appointment of Mr. Brooks as Mr. Henderson’s 
labor adviser, these discussions resulted in (1) the establishment of 
the Labor Office,® (2) the appointment of labor liaison officers, and 
(8) negotiations for the organization of a Labor Policy Commitiee.® 


I. THE LABOR OFFICE 


The Labor Office was assigned the general function of dealing 
with labor issues arising within the jurisdiction of the OPA, and 
all operating divisions were instructed to clear with the Labor 
Office all matters dealing with labor relations aspects of OPA price 
control and rationing policies. The order specified that the Labor 
Office should: (1) recommend to the Administrator, Economic 
Advisor, and operating officials appropriate treatment of labor 
problems arising within their respective jurisdictions; (2) provide 


8 Tire rationing began before the OPA came into existence, while gasoline ration- 
ing was inaugurated, on a voluntary basis, along the Eastern seaboard in May, 
1942, A few months later, gas rationing was made compulsory, and was subse- 
quently extended to the rest of the country. 

7 Travelling from plant to plant in the performance of their official union duties. 

5 OPA Administrative Order No. 29 officially establishing a Labor Office was 
issued on June 30, 1942. 

5 On May 9, Brooks sent a memorandum to Henderson urging the appointment 
of labor liaison officers to be attached to the OPA Labor Office, and the formation 
of a Labor Policy Committee. 
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guidance and suggestions to the consumer division on the effective 
use of labor organizations as channels for consumers’ complaints 
and as a medium for reaching consumers; (3) advise the various 
operating divisions regarding wages as component factors in 
production costs and on how to secure adequate labor representa- 
tion on local price and rationing boards; (4) maintain liaison with 
other federal agencies influencing or establishing wage rates, 
represent the OPA at hearings and meetings of federal agencies 
dealing with wage rates, analyze such data, and represent OPA 
before other agencies on specific wage issues affecting OPA policy; 
(5) maintain liaison with the War Manpower Commission and the 
Labor Production Division of the War Production Board; (6) 
establish relationships with officials of organized labor groups for 
the exchange of views and information; (7) hear complaints from 
organized labor arising as a result of price or rationing policies or 
operations; and (8) provide administrative assistance for the Ad- 
ministrator’s Labor Policy Committee. 


II, LABOR LIAISON OFFICERS 

In addition to the Director and Assistant Director,!° the Labor 
Office has on its staff a principal and an assistant labor liaison 
officer from each of the three labor groups represented on the Labor 
Policy Committee. There are also two labor specialists attached to 
the OPA Labor Office—a Negro specialist serving primarily the 
Negro labor organizations and labor organizations having a high 
complement of Negro members, and a women’s specialist working 
with the women’s auxiliaries of the various unions. Unlike the prin- 
cipal and assistant liaison officers, both specialists are the unani- 
mous nominees of the three groups, and both work under the 
direction of the liaison officers. 

The appointment of labor liaison officers was the second step in 
the development of the OPA Labor Office. The letter which Ad- 
ministrator Henderson addressed to the major labor organizations 
on May 20, 1942, regarding the projected Labor Policy Com- 
mittee also invited each of them to designate a representative to 
act as a permanent liaison officer between their organizations and 
the OPA. “The function of such a liaison offcer,” Mr. Henderson 
explained, “would be to keep his organization’s members of the 


10 The Director and Assistant Director are chosen by the Administrator (with 
the approval of the Labor Policy Committee), and are directly responsible to him. 
They are not necessarily drawn from the ranks of labor. 
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Labor Policy Committee continuously advised of all developments 
in OPA policy or operations of interest to them, to handle problems 
arising as a result of OPA policies within the jurisdiction of their 
organization, and to act as a point of communication between the 
members of my staff and his organization.” The liaison officers, Mr. 
Henderson further indicated, would be full-time salaried employees 
of the OPA. 

At the first meeting of the Labor Policy Committee (June 26, 
1942), Mr. Brooks reported that nominations for liaison officers 
were submitted by the three labor groups. Elaborating on their 
functions, he said that they were to see to it that the point of view 
of organized labor is “constantly, forcefully, and adequately 
presented through the Labor Office to the Administrator,” and, in 
turn, to report and interpret the policies of the OPA to their 
respective organizations. 

In a letter to one of the liaison officers," notifying him of his 
appointment, Mr. Brooks emphasized that although the labor 
liaison officers would be part of his staff and therefore report to 
him, they would be allowed wide discretion in doing their job, “I 
shall feel that they have done their job well,” he said, “only if they 
have faithfully represented the attitudes and desires of the or- 
ganizations by which they have been nominated.” 

A discussion of the desirability of putting labor liaison officers on 
the government pay-roll took place at the first meeting of the Labor 
Policy Committee. The objection was raised that if liaison officers 
were on the OPA pay-roll, their “real” identity and “real’’ re- 
sponsibility would be transferred from labor to government. One 
member demanded a “clear” statement that ‘liaison officers’ 
responsibility is to labor first.” Another member asked whether 
labor could withdraw its liaison representative in case he was found 
unsatisfactory. Others expressed the fear that the man who goes on 
the government pay-roll “keeps getting further and further away 
from the minds of the officers of his own organization.” 

Mr. Brooks joined this discussion with the statement that labor 
has a choice between two relationships: either “completely sym- 
pathetic labor people” on the government pay-roll “in the expecta- 
tion that their attitudes will condition and convert government 
policy,” or labor people serving in an advisory relationship. In the 
first form of participation, exemplified by the labor liaison officers, 

1 June 23, 1942, 
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their responsibility is to their “line supervisors, and if they are 
overruled, they are overruled.” Under the second arrangement, the 
representatives serve without pay, which gives them complete 
freedom of disagreeing with the Administration and criticizing any 
of its policies. 

The experiment with the labor liaison officers’ type of relation- 
ship, Mr. Brooks informed the Committee, ‘‘has been going on now 
for more than a year around Washington.” This relationship 
provides for the nomination by labor of a trusted representative 
to be placed on the government pay-roll with the understanding 
that his job is to present the point of view of organized labor, but, 
in the event of a final disagreement between him and his superior, 
he must abide by his superior’s decision or resign. 


II. THE LABOR POLICY COMMITTEE 


Referring to the discussions which members of his staff had been 
carrying on with them regarding some form of labor participation 
in the OPA, Administrator Henderson invited (May, 20 1942) the 
CIO and the AFL to designate three representatives each, and the 
Railway Labor Executives Association to name two representa- 
tives, to act as members of a Labor Policy Committee. “The need 
for a closer relationship between the Office of Price Administration 
and organized labor,” the Administrator wrote to William Green 
(AFL), Phillip Murray (CIO), and J. G. Luhrsen (Railway La- 
bor Organizations), “has for some time been apparent to most of 
us at the policy-forming level of the OPA. Although I value highly 
my personal relations with you and hope to see you frequently on 
matters of mutual interest, I should like to establish an official 
relationship with the AFL, the CIO, and the Railway Brother- 
hoods. It is my expectation that such a relationship will be of great 
value in the formulation of policies which are of concern both to 
organized labor and the OPA.” It was his understanding, Mr. 
Henderson added, that such a committee would meet with him 
and ranking members of his staff ‘‘at frequent and regular in- 
tervals” and be “empowered to speak for their organizations on all 
matters of policy which are of common concern” to labor and the 
OPA. The AFL and the CIO promptly accepted Mr. Henderson’s 
invitation. The railway unions, however, asked for equal repre- 
sentation with the two major federations; and the request was 
granted. 
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As finally constituted,’ the Labor Policy Committee was com- 
posed of nine labor members and nine alternates appointed by the 
Administrator upon the recommendation of the organized labor 
groups of the country. Though the members receive no compensa- 
tion from the government, they take oath of office as public officials, 
so that they may be given access to all information available to 
other OPA staff members. The LPC is attached directly to the 
Administrator’s office. No official connection exists between it and 
the Labor Office, except that, as has been indicated, one of the 
functions of the latter is “to provide administrative assistance for 
the Administrator’s Labor Policy Committee.” The Committee 
also has at its disposal the services of the labor liaison officers, who 
are members of the Labor Office staff. 

How the LPC Operates. Meetings of the Committee have been 
held bi-weekly, or more often, depending upon the pressure of 
business. Meetings have been attended frequently by each of the 
three OPA Administrators,“ and other members of the admin- 
istrative staff have been invited from time to time to participate. 
Consultations among OPA officials and the executive committee 
or other members of the LPC have been held between meetings as 
need arose. 

Various subcommittees have been established by the Labor 
Policy Committee to deal with special problems. Membership on 
such subcommittees has not been restricted to members of the 
LPC; it has often included labor people with a special knowledge of 
the subject under consideration. Under LPC practice, any union 
having a special interest in a particular problem may request the 
appointment of a subcommittee to deal with that problem. Among 
the subcommittees organized during the first two years were those 
on rent control, quality standards, meat, fish, sugar, gasoline, and 
tire rationing, and labor participation on local price and rationing 
boards. 

Powers and Functions of the LPC. The LPC is a policy-aduising 


_? Official sanction of the LPC was given in OPA Administrative Order No. 30, 
issued June 30, 1942. 

13 This was true under Leon Henderson and Chester Bowles. Prentiss Brown 
frequently absented himself from LPC meetings. In a memorandum to Mr. Brown 
on the subject of Administrator-LPC relationship, on May 6, 1943, the Committee 
asked him “‘if at all possible” to meet with the LPC at least every two weeks, and 
to meet with its executive committee on alternate weeks. (The executive committee 
is composed of the chairmen of the three constituent groups.) 
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committee with no administrative powers. The administrative 
order“ defining the Committee’s functions and responsibilities 
stated that it should advise and make recommendations to the 
Administrator with respect to the interests of labor in the formula- 
tion of major OPA policies and practices in price-control, rent- 
control, rationing, and related problems." It also was to convey 
to labor the content of major OPA policies, and be responsible for 
advising labor organizations on methods by which they might 
assist in implementing these policies. Each of the three administra- 
tors, in turn, has made frequent declarations to the Committee that 
Congress holds the Administrator accountable for the OPA; final 
authority for decisions is therefore reserved to him. 

At the first meeting of the Labor Policy Committee, which was 
devoted to a discussion and interpretation of the administrative 
order defining its functions, responsibilities, and organizational 
relationships, it was the consensus that Section 2 (of Administra- 
tive Order 30) provides a two-way relationship of the Labor Policy 
Committee—advising and making recommendations to the OPA, 
and, in turn, informing labor as to the policies, problems, and 
decisions of the OPA. Speaking at the same meeting of the LPC, 
Mr. Brooks stated that it was the intention of the OPA “never 
deliberately to issue any matter of major policy affecting labor 
without prior consultation with this committee.” He also pledged 
the Labor Office “to do everything from an organizational point 
of view to watch for the development of policies which do have an 
impact on labor,” in order that there may be prior discussion before 
any policy is formally and finally set forth. He emphasized, how- 
ever, that final legal responsibility for decisions on OPA policy still 
rests with the Administrator. 

The principal interests of the Labor Policy Committee, as out- 
lined by Mr. Brooks, consist of: (1) pushing the development of 
dollars-and-cents retail price controls in food and clothing; (2) 
insisting that the OPA stand firm on its policy of not employing 
price increases as the principal technique for restoring low-price 
textile and clothing production; (3) informing the members of 
OPA district labor advisory committees and other officers of state 


u Sec. 2 of Administrative Order No. 30. 

15 OPA executives have been instructed to consult with the LPC or its representa~ 
tives on all important matters of policy before orders or regulations are issued or 
revised. 
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and local labor organizations of the need for both local and national 
action to protect the interests of consumers under price, rent, and 
rationing regulations; (4) formulating policy and procedures for 
enlisting union members for service on local war price and rationing 
boards; (5) providing for the legitimate needs, under rationing 
regulations, of labor representatives who are performing essential 
war functions; (6) promoting the development of union-manage- 
ment coöperation in meeting war workers’ transportation prob- 
lems. 

In a discussion on the relationship between the LPC and the 
OPA (at a meeting of the Committee on September 10, 1942), 
Boris Shishkin, chairman of the AFL members, stated that the 
primary function of the Labor Policy Committee, in an agency ` 
whose primary purpose is to control, regulate, and enforce prices 
and rationing, is really that of liaison between OPA and the con- 
sumer. 

The LPC minutes of January 6, 1943, reported another discus- 
sion of the functions and powers of the Committee, at which Mr. 
Luhrsen (Railway Labor Organizations) “emphasized the point 
that any reconstituting of the authority of the LPC to function at 
a policy level must stem from the White House.” At the same 
meeting, Glenn Atkinson, railway labor liaison officer, complained 
that the LPC was often faced with a discussion of policy already 
enacted. He voiced the recurrent demand that questions of OPA 
policy be referred to the Committee before being put into effect. 
“Of course,” he added, “changes in the status of the Committee 
would not alter the situation any if the Administrator were un- 
friendly or lukewarm.” 


IV. MAJOR PROBLEMS OF THE LPC 


Prices, Wages, and Profits. Labor’s dual interest—as consumer 
and as wage-earning producer—gave it a two-fold concern with 
economic stabilization. The major problem with which the Labor 
Policy Committee grappled, especially during the early months of 
its existence, was the relation between price control and the move- 
ment of wage rates. 

Labor wanted higher wages in order to cope with the cost of liv- 
ing, which, it maintained, had risen considerably even before price 
ceilings came into effect; furthermore, price controls initially did 
not extend over many items that figured in the wage-earner’s 
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budget. Labor was in full agreement with the OPA that price con- 
trol and wage stabilization’ should go hand in hand, and that one 
could not succeed without the other. However, the LPC opposed 
OPA’s price-fixing policy!” on the ground that this policy in effect 
fixed wages, since employers could contend that they would not 
raise wages because of the limitations on prices.18 

After the adoption of the “Little Steel” formula,!® in August, 
1942, labor felt that it was not getting a fair deal because, it con- | 
tended, wages were controlled much more effectively than prices. 
With wages stabilized, one of the two avenues of escape from 
the high cost of living was closed. Labor therefore demanded 
stricter enforcement of price control. Its representatives in the 
OPA became more vigorous in their demands for measures that 
would plug the loopholes that the Price Control Act seemed to 
have left employers. That labor’s position on the wage-price prob- 
lem was recognized by the OPA is evident from the following 
declaration which Mr. Brooks made at a meeting of the LPC 
(September 10, 1942): “ ... from the standpoint of wage interest, 
labor will want consultation in advance of the issuance of orders, 
so that it might suggest changes in them or be prepared for their 
impact.” 

The extent to which the interrelationship of prices and wages 
has figured in the deliberations of the Labor Policy Committee can 
be estimated from a few pertinent references to the minutes of the 
Committee’s meetings. On July 2, 1942, the LPC discussed the case 
of workers in the service trades who were then subject to wage 
reductions due to the fact that all service charges were frozen by 
OPA’s General Maximum Price Regulation?’ as of the highest 


16 It will be recalled that on October 2, 1942, Congress passed the Anti-Inflation 
Act directing the President to stabilize prices, wages, and salaries on the basis of 
the levels of September 15, 1942. On October 3, the President issued Executive 
Order 9250, which formulated policy and organization for stabilizing the cost of 
living and preventing inflation. He designated the War Labor Board as the agency 
to administer wage controls, and gave it the necessary jurisdiction and powers over 
defense industries. 

17 This was during the period before the “Little Steel” formula, 

18 The OPA used wages as an element in the formulation of prices. It took the 
position that if an employer wants to raise wages he must take them out of profits. 

19 According to the provisions of the formula, wage raises amounting to no more 
than 15 per cent above wages received on January 1, 1941, could be granted by the 
War Labor Board, except in certain sub-standard cases. 

20 Issued in April, 1942. 
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prices existing in March, 1942. The executive committee was in- 
structed to confer with OPA officials in an effort to find an adjust- 
ment that would prevent the disruption of the industry threatened 
by the then impending disputes arising from resentment of the 
workers. 

On July 8, 1942, Donald H. Wallace, director of the Industrial 
Materials Price Division, appeared at an LPC meeting to discuss 
developments in price control since the inception of OPA. In the 
course of his remarks he said: 


“. , . freezing the manufacturer to his price-determining method as of 
March 31 applies to wage rates, with the qualification that if there was 
an increase in wage rates on or before April 27 he may use those wage 
rates, even though they didn’t go into effect until later. Wage-rate in- 
creases not established before April 27 will not be recognized unless they 
are authorized by the WLB. Unless so authorized, such increases must 
be absorbed by manufacturers out of profits unless such absorption re- 
duces profits to less than they were under normal prewar conditions.” 


The minutes of this meeting also record the following discussion: 


“Frank Fenton [AFL] commented that such a regulation seemed to 
suspend collective bargaining and expressed dissatisfaction that labor 
had not been consulted by the OPA in working out the regulation, that 
the only problems OPA recognized were those of employers. 

“Emil Rieve [CIO] stated that labor was interested in preventing in- 
flation, but did not want an anti-inflation movement to be at labor’s 
expense solely. Since 30 per cent of household necessities are not under 
ceilings, the cost of living is bound to rise, at least in those commodities. 

“Elmer Walker [AFL] expressed dissatisfaction that in the period of 
weeks when the regulation [General Maximum Price Regulation] was 
being formulated and meetings held with industry representatives, labor 
was not consulted. He said that this is the typical OPA policy; labor 
learns about the orders after they are issued.” 


At a subsequent meeting (August 5, 1942), the LPC recom- 
mended “that Mr. Brooks’ [Labor] Office undertake to compile 
the steps which a labor union may take to avoid the trap set by an 
employer who states: ‘We cannot give you a wage increase because 
of the terms of the Order’ [freezing prices as of March, 1942], al- 
though such employer’s profits are in excess of a normal pre-war 
level; and that this procedure be sent to all labor bodies con- 
cerned, and particularly the local unions, for their guidance.” 

The knotty problems created by the interaction of prices, wages, 
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and profits continued to agitate the Labor Policy Committee. 
Almost two years later, at a meeting on March 1, 1944, a sub- 
committee was instructed to summarize OPA policy on profits and 
prepare a memorandum to Administrator Bowles urging an amend- 
ment to the Emergency Price Control Act making profit control 
an integral part of price control. The consensus of the Committee 
on profit-control policy was that the OPA should take a forth- 
right position that profit control is inevitable under price control. 

Public Statements. The right to issue public statements criticizing 
or commenting on policies of the OPA or other agencies was another 
subject of controversy between the OPA and the LPC. The matter 
was debated at Committee meetings and discussed with OPA 
officials. The Committee tended toward the view that it should 
have the right to issue statements on its own authority. OPA 
officials, however, disagreed with this position on the ground that 
it created two possible dangers: (1) it might set up conflict with 
other agencies in spite of the President’s insistence that federal 
agencies avoid public controversy, and (2) the public might fail to 
distinguish between OPA itself and the LPC. 

At its meeting of September 1, 1948, the LPC debated a motion 
dealing with policy on public statements, as follows: (1) that the 
LPC shall make no public statements regarding OPA policy “with- 
out prior submission” to the Administrator; (2) that the LPC shall 
make no public commitments criticizing any other government 
agency. The vote on the two-fold proposal resulted in a tie, and the 
question seems to have remained unsettled. 

Appointments. Failure of the OPA to’ consult with the Labor 
Policy Committee regarding appointments was another source of 
irritation. An excerpt from the minutes of the Committee (meeting 
of February 21, 1943) illustrates the views of the LPC members 
and of the Administration: 


“Glenn Atkinson [Railway Labor] reported on a few changes in OPA 
personnel in the field. He voiced the opinion that it is extremely essential 
that the Committee be consulted on new appointments to be made in 
the field staff; he is convinced there are some people in the field who are 
definitely anti-labor and are not in agreement with the policies of the 
national office. He suggested a memo to the Administrator asking that 
the LPC be consulted in the appointment of regional administrators and 
district directors. 

“Boris Shishkin [AFL] moved that a communication be addressed to 
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the Administrator advising him that the LPC wishes to be consulted 
prior to appointments of regional administrators and district directors. 
(Carried unanimously.)” 


At an earlier meeting (August 5, 1942), Mr. Brooks agreed that 
the LPC should be consulted before appointments of members of 
his staff are made, but emphasized that the right of appointment 
was solely his. He excepted the appointment of labor liaison 
officers, who were chosen by the Administrator from nominations 
submitted by organized labor. Although the question of consulta- 
tion with labor on OPA appointments does not seem to have been 
finally settled, it appears from the record that, in practice, the 
Administrator did consult with members of the LPC or secured the 
Committee’s advice on many of the important appointments. 


V. LABOR PARTICIPATION IN OPA FIELD OFFICES 


Labor participation in the OPA has not been limited to the 
national Labor Policy Committee in Washington; organized labor 
also has taken part in the price and rationing program through- 
out the country. The OPA field organization consists of nine re- 
gional offices, 93 district offices, and about 5,500 local war price 
and rationing boards. Efforts were made to arrange for labor 
participation at each of these three levels. In only one region, how- 
ever, was an attempt made to organize labor collaboration on a 
regional level. This was due primarily to the fact that the areas 
served by regional offices bear no relation to the structure of 
organized labor, and also because the distances from various points 
in the region (which often comprises territory in more than one 
state) made it impractical. 

Labor Members of Local Boards. The major volume of OPA’s 
administrative work has been carried on by local war price and 
rationing boards located in every community in the country. These 
boards have administered rationing regulations as they directly 
affected consumers and have assisted in interpreting and enforcing 
price regulations. Membership on these boards has been voluntary, 
and members have been drawn from the citizens of the community 
in which the board was located. They serve without pay. OPA 
regulations have stipulated that members of local boards should 
be thoroughly familiar with local attitudes and local problems, 
that they should not be engaged or financially interested in the 
selling of commodities, and that they should, as far as possible, 
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represent a cross section of the social and economic groups of the 
community, e.g., industry, labor, agriculture, and various racial © 
and minority groups. 

Local war price and rationing boards function by means of a 
panel system, under which a local board is divided into several 
groups or panels, each specializing in one phase of board activity. 
A panel has a minimum of three members and has authority to 
act for the entire board on any question within the jurisdiction as- 
signed to the panel. 

According to a statement in a circular on “Labor and the OPA,” 
issued by the Labor Office on May 1, 1943, “there is authorization 
in the OPA regulations for the appointment, in industrial communi- 
ties, of one labor member upon the price panel and upon each ra- 
tioning panel. The exact number of labor members appointed to 
any particular board varies, however, depending upon a number of 
circumstances: (1) the degree of industrialization in the community, 
(2) the extent of labor organization, and (8) the ability of labor or- 
ganizations to suggest names of union members having the time 
and other qualifications necessary for local board work.” 

When the Office of Price Administration was created, in January, 
1942, it did not have a nation-wide organization of its own to ad- 
minister a nation-wide price and rationing program, nor did it have 
any practicable means of choosing representative groups for the 
organization of these local boards. It therefore leaned heavily upon 
the local civilian defense councils for assistance in the task of 
nominating local board members and helping to get the OPA pro- 
gram under way. While nominations were made by the defense 
councils, the responsibility for appointments rested with regional 
directors and district managers. Board membership was not re- 
stricted, and the number was left to the discretion of the district 
manager, who has been guided primarily by the population of the 
area, to be served. 

After a brief experience with State-OCD control, the local boards 
were federalized in May, 1942. Soon thereafter, OPA instructed its 
district and local directors to constitute the membership of the 
boards in such a way as to reflect the social and economic composi- 


21 Civilian defense councils were branches of the Office of Civilian Defense 
(OCD) established in May, 1941, by an executive order of the President. Among the 
functions of the OCD was the recruitment of all volunteers for service in government 
war agencies. 
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tion of the communities in which they functioned, ‘‘not only so 
that they would be equitable in their operations but so that they 
would [also] appear equitable in their operations to the people in 
the communities.” By “equitable” was meant the inclusion of the 
various organized groups of the community. 

Special emphasis was put on the recruitment of union people 
because of the rather slow start due to the none-too-friendly atti- 
tude of some civilian defense councils which were at first in control. 
Opposition to including union people on local boards emanated 
also from other sources—among them, some regional and local 
OPA officials. 

When the Labor Policy Committee came into existence in June, 
1942, and began to get reports from the field, it discovered the 
existence of this anti-labor sentiment in some localities and de- 
cided on a two-fold course of action: to push the OPA into a vigor- 
ous policy of local labor participation, even though it meant re- 
moving unfriendly officials, and, pending such official action, not 
to pursue its plans for local labor participation in areas where un- 
friendly attitudes were most in evidence. For a while, the work of 
recruiting local labor people was concentrated in industrial states 
where a minimum of anti-labor sentiment existed. 

The OPA, as well as the members of the Labor Policy Committee, 
was very much concerned with the problem of recruiting members 
for the local war price and rationing boards and the extension of 
district labor advisory committees. The early meetings of the Com- 
mittee were especially replete with discussion and controversy over 
these subjects. At the second meeting of the LPC (July 2, 1942), 
the complaint was voiced that local rationing boards have “‘too 
many members of vested interests, some of whom are on record as 
opposed to rationing.” To which Mr. Brooks replied that com- 
plaints should be made to state directors, who have powers of ap- 
pointment from nominations submitted to them by local defense 
councils. Labor organizations, he said, can appeal directly to the 
state director of the OPA to increase the number of members on the 
local price and rationing boards. 

At a subsequent meeting (July 8, 1942), Margaret Scattergood 
(AFL), chairman of the subcommittee on local boards, reported 
that less than ten of the 5,000 local boards had any labor represen- 
tation. “In very many cases,” she said, “the committees are ap- 
pointed by the anti-labor segment of the community. Even where 
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the appointees have the respect of labor, these appointees usually 
are not in touch with the problems and outlook of labor. Instances 
are known where anti-labor sentiment on the part of the boards 
xtends to refusing defense workers tires.” Miss Scattergood’s rec- 
ommendations in behalf of the subcommittee were: (1) that Mr. 
Henderson be asked to send a copy of Field Administrative Letter 
No. 3” to each local office of Civilian Defense, calling attention to 
its provisions covering the appointment of labor and farmer repre- 
sentatives to local war price and rationing boards, and permitting 
enlargement of the boards to increase such representation; (2) 
that regional and district directors be asked to see to it that labor 
representatives are proposed and appointed in every locality, and 
that the AFL, CIO, railway organizations, and other unions be 
asked to set up joint committees and appoint persons to serve on 
them; (3) that in each state such joint committees should see to it 
that representation is reserved for labor on all local war price and 
rationing boards throughout the state, and to assist town and 
city bodies in handling their problems with the state administrator 
of the OPA; (4) that Mr. Henderson be requested to direct state 
chiefs to report on action in regard to the appointment of labor 
members. The Committee approved the report of the subcom- 
mittee and also passed a motion asking that co-directors, repre- 
senting the three major labor groups, be appointed in each state 
office where labor representation has been denied. < 
At a later meeting (August 5, 1942), Miss Scattergood reported 
on the results of a questionnaire which the sub-committee on local 
rationing boards sent out to determine the number of labor mem- 
bers serving on such boards. She expressed her belief that while the 
returns were incomplete, there were probably less than fifty boards 
out of about 5,000 which included a trade-unionist in their member- 
ship. “This is particularly serious,” she said, “when it is realized 
that more ration programs will come into effect.” 
The paucity of labor members on local boards in the first year?’ 
can be explained in part by the fact that the OPA had been under 
2 Field Administrative Letter No. 3, relating to the nomination of local war price 
and rationing boards (Sec. B6), issued May 19, 1942, states that “membership of 
the individual boards should include members from labor and, where appropriate, 
members from agriculture. In the selection of labor and farm members, the nominat- 
ing body should consult the recognized state and local organizations of labor and 


farmers,” 
23 By March, 1943, there were about 1,200 union members on local boards. 
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the pressure of trying to establish a nation-wide organization in a 
very short time, and, on that account, relied on OCD bodies to 
nominate labor members. But the slow growth of local labor repre- 
sentation was not entirely due to those circumstances. Despite the 
transfer of official control of the local boards from the OCD, 
regional and district directors (of the OPA) continued to depend 
largely upon Civilian Defense units for the recruitment of members. 
This situation explains the Labor Policy Committee’s request 
(August 5, 1942) that Mr. Henderson instruct all regional and state 
directors to include at least one labor member on all local war price 
and rationing boards, even if it meant reorganization or expansion 
of the board. ; 

Whether labor should have representation on rationing boards 
was never 2 question on which the OPA differed from the Labor 
Policy Committee; such division of opinion as existed was limited 
to the most effective procedure to be pursued. Administrator Hen- 
derson was mindful that rationing and price control “cut very deep- 
ly into the life of the average worker,” that workers constitute a 
very large portion of the average community, and that, to be effect- 
ive, the price control and rationing program must include local 
labor participation.” But OPA was interested above all in keeping 
the price and rationing machinery functioning smoothly. It was 
for this reason that the OPA was for moving slowly where there 
was opposition to labor representation among the existing boards 
or where there were prejudiced officials, lest the job of administra- 
tion be interfered with. 

The Labor Policy Committee aaa to manifest its im- 
patience with this official caution. While equally interested in 
effective administration, it felt that active coöperation of the mill- 
ions of wage-earning consumers could best be enlisted through 
giving them a voice in OPA’s operations—the sooner the better. 
The Committee continued to press for a firm policy, and Mr. 
Brooks felt that this was “a good clean-cut issue on which to have 
a show-down.” 

Further elaboration of Henderson’s views on local representation 
was included in a memorandum” which he sent to the Labor Policy 
Committee on August 26, 1942: 


“ Minutes of LPC meeting, August 19, 1942, 
* Substantially the same attitude was expressed and similar action was taken by 
Henderson’s successors regarding local labor participation. 
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“T feel very strongly that there should be members from organized 
labor on the local war price and rationing boards, and I sincerely intend 
to expand the number of trade-unionists who are participating in this 
work. 

“I do not feel, however, that this objective can be reached by a uniform 
directive to our organization. As you know, there are many sections of 
the country in which there is a substantial bias against organized labor. 
In many other sections, where this bias is not significant, we neverthe- 
less have on our rationing boards members who are decidedly prejudiced 
against organized labor. I am not satisfied with this situation and intend 
to correct it. You will understand, I am sure, that we cannot jeopardize 
our administrative program by precipitating mass resignation of local 
board members in various sections of the country. Our program of price 
control and rent control and rationing must be continued. I cannot, there- 
fore, endanger the administration of our program by a policy statement 
which would antagonize board members and cause widespread resigna~ 
tions. I can, however, attack this problem in limited areas, one after the 
other, and within such areas insist that labor be permitted to participate 
on the rationing boards. This I intend to do.” 


Mr. Henderson further indicated in his memorandum that he 
would rather proceed state by state, favorable states first. If then 
any resignations occurred on his own staff and from the rationing 
board members, he would risk them. 

This declaration from Mr. Henderson did not end the LPC’s 
anxiety over the slowness with which labor was drawn into the 
local boards. This anxiety was based on reports from various parts 
of the country that OPA officials were inclined to do nothing about 
labor participation unless compelled by pressure from the Adminis- 
trator, coupled with labor demands. The LPC continued to press 
for vigorous action, and local labor groups continued to voice their 
protests. As a result, labor membership on local boards was re- 
ported (LPC meeting, November 2, 1942) to have grown to 1,600. 

Whether labor membership on local boards has constituted 
‘Snterest”’ representation or has been merely participation is difi- 
cult to say without further evidence, in the form either of minutes 
of board meetings or of personal observation of meetings. Adminis- 
trator Bowles’ opinion on this subject, included in a letter to the 
Boston regional director on April 6, 1944, is interesting, if not 
conclusive: 

“It is not OPA policy to permit representation on local war price and 
rationing boards for special group interests. Each board member is re- 
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quired under oath to serve as a representative of the United States 
Government and as a citizen of his community, administering all regu- 
lations with complete impartiality in the interest of the community as a 
whole. 

“Toward this end of balance and impartiality, it is our policy to secure 
local board members from agriculture, business, housewives, labor, and 
the professions. Boards so constituted reflect the social and economic 
make-up of the communities which they serve, and are, therefore, com- 
pletely democratic.” 


District Labor Advisory Commitiees (LAC’s). In addition to the 
trade-unionists serving as volunteer members on local war price 
and rationing boards, there have been functioning, since March, 
1948, separate district labor advisory committees composed en- 
tirely of union members nominated by the various labor bodies in 
the district.” These labor advisory committees (LAC’s) bear the 
same relationship to the district director that the Labor Policy 
Committee in Washington has borne to the Administrator: they 
are advisory to him and are chosen in consultation with him. The 
LAC’s have acted as a medium for the distribution of information 
to union members and for the collection of complaints on price or 
rationing violations which they have turned over to the price panels 
or rationing panels of the local boards for adjustment. 

In a letter to all regional directors and district managers (March 
5, 1948), calling on them to invite representatives of organized 
labor to establish LAC’s, Administrator Prentiss Brown made the 
following declaration on labor participation: 


“Widespread consumer support is indispensable to the success of the 
OPA program. The largest single consumer group in the country is or- 
ganized labor, representing more than 10 million families. Organized 
labor is solidly in support of successful price control, rent control, and 
rationing. The labor movement has the organized means for making its 
support effective. Provision must be made for actual participation in the 
OPA program by trade-union members. 

“The program of the OPA is now in a period of rapid expansion, requir- 
ing the assistance of thousands of volunteer workers and the support 
and understanding of the general public. Price panels are being set up 
and price volunteers are being recruited. New rationing panels are being 


38 Membership on the district labor advisory committees is not limited, as in the 
national committee, to the three major labor groups. Serving on local advisory 
committees are also members of the United Mine Workers, Brewery Workers, Con- 
federated Unions, Farmers’ Union, independent railway unions, etc. 
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staffed to undertake the additional burden of work involved in the shoe 
and food rationing programs. Additional responsibility is being assumed 
by the OPA in the organization and administration of plant transporta- 
tion committees. In all of these programs, we Ai have the help of 
organized labor. 

“Full advantage of labor’s help, however, cannot be scouted merely by 
sending general directions from this Office or by long-distance com- 
munication between the Washington offices of the labor movement and 
their affiliated bodies in the states and districts. It is vitally important 
that working relationships between the OPA and organized labor be 
established in each OPA district, and that each district manager give 
his active coöperation to this program.” 


Mr. Brown suggested that arrangements for the organization of 
these committees be made through state and local officers of the 
AFL, CIO, railway labor unions, and other labor bodies. The size 
of the committees was left to local circumstance, though a mini- 
mum of three and a maximum of twelve were recommended. He 
also outlined a series of specific problems with which the LAC’s 
should concern themselves: (a) recruitment of labor members and 
volunteer workers for local war price and rationing boards; (b) 
development of union consumer committees; (c) expansion of the 
labor-management plant transportation committee program;?’ (d) 
establishment of regular procedures for handling complaints and 
exchanging information; and (e) enforcement of OPA regulations. 
This program was endorsed by the CIO, the AFL, and the railway 
unions, and their national offices sent communications to their 
local affiliates asking them to coéperate in carrying it out. . 
` In January, 1945, there were about 5,500 local war price and 
rationing boards throughout the country, including Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico, with a membership close to 105,000, of whom 

27 To promote gas and tire conservation and ride-sharing, OPA regulations re- 
quired that application for supplemental gas rations and tires, in plants employing 
100 or more workers in war industries, be certified by a plant transportation com- 
mittee composed of managément and labor representatives. Approximately 30,000 - 
such committees were established. 

According to Robert R. R. Brooks, this section of the mileage rationing regula- 
tions was “based on the common sense precepts of industrial democracy: (a) neces- 
sary restraints are more likely to be enforceable when those who are restrained 
share in the enforcement; (b) both labor and management representatives have 
channels of communication with their constituencies which should be utilized in 
explaining and developing the conservation program; (c) both labor and manage=- 
ment have detailed knowledge of individual situations which is of value in making 
mileage rationing effective.” 
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6,000 were trade unionists. At the same time, there were also 1,600 
union members on 93 district labor advisory committees. In addi- 
tion to district and local participation, labor was represented on 
plant transportation committees. Of 120,000 persons serving on 
the 40,000 such committees, 60,000 were recruited from trade un- 
ions. 


VI. THEORY UNDERLYING LABOR PARTICIPATION 


The nature and scope of the Labor Policy Committee’s powers 
and functions have been recurrent themes at LPC meetings since 
its organization. Many of the early meetings were occupied with 
‘discussions of such questions as: (1) Are we a policy or an advisory 
committee?, and (2) Is the LPC a form of labor participation or is 
it labor representation? 

Policy or Advisory? There have been two opposing views from 
the very beginning as to whether the Labor Policy Committee 
should have policy-making powers or be limited to an advisory rôle. 
The labor members of the Committee, as well as labor generally, 
have held the view that labor should have an official voice in mak- 
ing policy, should share the responsibility for official policy-making 
with the agency in question. The OPA took the position that the 
Labor Policy Committee was to advise the Administrator in mat- 
ters of OPA policy, but that he did not have to follow the advice; that 
the responsibility for final decisions, according to law, were solely 
his; and that he was not legally free to share those powers with any 
one. Furthermore, it was the official view that the rôle of represent- 
atives of special “interest” groups in governmental administrative 
agencies should be to serve only in an advisory, and not in a policy- 
forming, capacity. 

Labor’s objection to the Administrator’s view was based on the 
contention that it made the labor committee a mere debating 
society. Under this conception, the committee of labor could de- 
bate at length and render advice which did not have to be followed 
by anybody. The matter is still being discussed. 

Participation or Representation? There has been perhaps even 
greater division of opinion on the question of labor participation 
versus labor representation. (The OPA labor members, it should 
be recalled, were nominated by the labor organizations and offi- 
cially appointed by the Administrator.) 

The OPA developed to a high degree the technique of consulta- 
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tion with representatives of a variety of groups affected by price 
and rent control and rationing programs. The establishment of the 
LPC was one of the first moves in this direction. It was accompanied 
and followed by the establishment of advisory committees repre- 
senting a variety of other interests, i.e., agriculture, trade and com- 
merce, and consumers.”® The OPA position was that, although it 
would consult as extensively as time and conditions permitted, 
the powers of final decision would always be reserved to the Ad- 
ministrator and his deputies.” 

The LPC in relation to policy-making was discussed at length at 
a meeting of the Committee on July 17, 1942. Joseph Curran [CIO], 
who had just returned from England, reported on British Labor’s 
experiences with participation in governmental war agencies. The 
following excerpts from the discussion serve to emphasize the rôle 
of the OPA labor committee in comparison with its English count- 
erpart: 


“Hoyt Haddock [CIO]: Mr. Curran tells us that in England the Labor 
Policy Committee on price control and rationing establishes policy. If 
that policy is not put into effect by the minister, it is brought back to 
that policy committee and is gone over with them, and they are shown 
where it cannot be put into effect, and because of facts that are developed, | 
they themselves change that policy to suit the facts. Well, I am inter- 
ested in that in this committee. To date, we have not been in a position 
to know where we are going on that because of a lack of direct pro- 
nouncement from you [Henderson] on this question... when we make 
decisions, we would like to see them carried down into the field. For 
instance, a very good example is the gasoline rationing regulation for 
union officials and organizers, which was adopted. Policy was established 
in this committee on it. I understand that you [Henderson] accepted that 
policy, but it has not been handed down in the field yet. 

“Herbert Dawson [CIO]: How do you find that was handled in England? 

“Curran [CIO]: I find labor represented from the top right to the bot- 
tom in policy as well as administration. 

“Haddock: . . . if labor is going to accept the responsibility of making 
price control and rationing effective, and in my opinion it has to accept 
a responsibility if it is going to be effective, labor has to have some re- 
sponsibility with respect to those programs which are going to carry 


28 The LPC has thus occupied a position analogous to the other advisory groups 
of the OPA, 

29 Though full consultation with labor was favored by the OPA, it often fell down 
in the mechanics of carrying it out. 
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down... my understanding of the situation as you enunciated it at 
our first meeting here was that you [speaking to Henderson] would be 
very glad to listen to labor, but you would pretty well act the way you 
felt even if labor didn’t agree with it. My recollection is that you will 
probably listen to labor and management and probably make-up your 
mind, but when a question is up which vitally affects labor, so far as I 
am concerned, I would like to see that question brought before the LPC. 
I would not like to see the Administrator decide on a matter of policy 
until the LPC made its position known on the question. Again, I want 
to point out that labor is progressive; labor can be convinced if it is 
wrong, when it is wrong. 

“Henderson: If I hadn’t thought that, you don’t. think I would have 
run the risk with you babies of having a committee around do you? 
... I can’t, as I told you before, delegate authority, unless it is to a gov- 
ernmental instrumentality, and then only in narrow limits. What I think 
we can do when something predominantly affects labor rather than man- 
agement or anyone else, is to give the greatest weight to what labor wants 
done and what it suggests.” 


Perhaps the Administration’s attitude toward the Labor Policy 
Committee can best be characterized by the remarks of the Admin- 
istrator at an earlier meeting of the Committee. He was present 
when a letter to him regarding the recruitment of labor people on 
local war price and rationing boards was read. He said, among 
other things: 


“ ..I think there are matters that we want to get from you in which 
your judgment and your touch with people is superior, but frankly, for 
a group skilled in labor policy and brought together for that purpose 
to tell me, with as much experience in accounting as I have, and as much 
price-fixing as I have, that a method I have chosen is unsound, and im- 
possible of effective administration, is a rather weak way to argue.” 


Division of Opinion Regarding Labor Participation. Sharp divi- 
sion of opinion exists on the question of labor participation in 
government agencies. There is by no means unanimity of agreement 
among its advocates. Nor is there complete agreement among those 
who oppose it. Even labor itself is divided on some aspects of partic- 
ipation. However, in the maze of opinion there are discernible two 
divergent schools of thought. Some of the leading arguments against 
direct labor representation in government administrative agencies 
may be summarized as follows: (1) Direct “interest” representation 
is undesirable and potentially harmful. Wage-earners are represent- 
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ed by government in the same.way as farmers, business, and other 
groups. If labor groups are given special (direct) representation, 
other groups will also demand direct representation. (2). If business 
representation is bad, would the addition of labor representation 
make it any better? (3). Conflicts between employer and employee 
representatives would develop internal feuds and hamper the 
agency’s work. (4) Group representation would create indecision 
and result in inaction. (5) Labor representation would deprive 
labor organizations of freedom of action and would subject the 
representatives to a dual allegiance. 

To meet the criticism that the existing advisory committees were 
not functioning satisfactorily, the suggestion was made that “the 
remedy is the development of more adequate consultative proce- 
dures” instead of direct interest representation, which “tends in the 
direction of the corporative state.’°° 

Those who advocate labor participation contend that: (1) Labor 
constitutes the largest group of organized consumers. As such, it 
should be given representation along with other groups in agencies 
where the delegation of power is complete and an emergency exists. 
(2) Other groups already have their interests represented. Govern- 
ment agencies have an over-abundance of men drawn from manage- 
ment. The policy of participation is not, therefore, one of special 
representation for a special interest, but is part of a broader policy 
of attempting to secure the balanced participation by all commun- 
ity groups. Without labor, these interests would be “in the saddle” 
and exert undue influence on governmental policies. (3) Labor brings 
to the operation of any agency a familiarity and understand- 
ing of habits, attitudes, and sympathies which are conspicuously 
absent, as a rule, in most government agencies. The labor repre- 
sentative’s training and experience equip him to take community 
attitudes, particularly in such agencies as the OPA. (4) Freedom of 
criticism and freedom of action of labor representatives depend upon 
the help given them by the agency, the attitude of the adminis- 
trator, and the coöperation of the staff. In the OPA, the Labor 
Policy Committee is free, and has had occasion, to make its views 


30 See Kendrick Lee, Labor in Government, p. 265. Regarding the fear of a 
“corporative” state, Robert R. R. Brooks said to this writer: “It is not form that 
determines the corporative state, but locus of power; as long as unions remain 
free from state control, there is no such danger.” According to Avery Leiserson 
(“A Study in Representation Interests”), “... in the prevailing current of thought 
in public administration . . . the overwhelming trend of opinion favors the elimina- 
tion of explicit interest representation in all forms but that of advice.” 
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public, even in cases where it differed with the administration.” 
(5) The record of the OPA Labor Policy Committee indicates that 
its funetion of advising the administration regarding labor’s views 
on OPA policies in no way conflicted with its primary duty of 
representing labor’s interests. 


VII. EVALUATION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The OPA experiment in labor relations has been productive of 
better mutual understanding; labor officials have gained a familiar- 
ity with the complex problems and policies involved in price control 
and rationing, while OPA officials have learned much about the 
problems and views of labor. From the point of view of labor, the 
most valuable achievement of the Labor Policy Committee of the 
OPA has been the opportunity it has afforded organized labor to 
represent consumers’ interests within the OPA. It has played a 
highly significant réle in counteracting the pressures for price in- 
creases and has exerted its influence for more effective controls. 
To the labor leaders, the experience in OPA was especially reveal- 
ing; they discovered the enormous extent of the consumer interests 
of their members. 

The active participation of about 80,000 union members*— 
in local war price and rationing boards, in district labor advisory 
committees, and in plant transportation committees—is in itself 
significant; it has given trade-unions an invaluable opportunity to 
share in the experiences of community life. The participation of 
representatives of the country’s 14,000,000 organized workers has 
helped to make the OPA program more effective by helping to make 
OPA regulations more understandable and more acceptable.” 

Owing to the increasingly greater demands on union officials’ 
time resulting from the pressures of war, there has been consider- 
able difficulty in finding enough qualified and available trade- 
unionists who could devote the time—dquite frequently an enor- 
mous amount of time is necessary—to government agencies away 
from their union jobs. In this respect, it seems, however, that the 
OPA experience has been far more satisfactory than that of some 

31 An example of the freedom of criticism exercised by the LPC is its public 
statement of July 30, 1944, charging that the OPA canned fruit and vegetable- 
grading regulations “leave consumers at the mercy of unscrupulous canners who 
would overcharge their customers.” 

32 As of December, 1944. 


42 As estimated by Florence Peterson, Chief of Industrial Relations Division, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (American Labor Unions, p. 56). 
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other agencies. Perhaps this greater success is due in a measure to 
the all-pervading influence that OPA policies have exerted on the 
daily lives of the union membership. 

Another difficulty that has militated against the effectiveness of 
the Labor Policy Committee has been that no matter how vigor- 
ously it sought to protect the interests of the consumer, it has been’ 
hampered by the legal limitations of OPA itself. Effective enforce- 
ment is, after all, largely contingent on adequate funds and suff- 
cient powers, both of which derive from Congress. Further limita- 
tions on OPA actions and policies have resulted from the fact that 

‘in large areas of its activities it has been dependent for sanction 
upon other governmental agencies, such as the War Production 
Board, the War Food Administration, and the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. 

In conclusion, we present the judgments of a prominent OPA 
official and of a well known labor leader who was among the first to 
advocate labor participation. The OPA official summarized the’ 
experience with labor participation thus: “I think the whole ex- 
perience can perhaps be summed up by saying that the LPC even- 
tually became the ‘consumer-conscience’ of the OPA. Like the 
conscience of an individual, it was often extremely unpleasant to 
have around, yet its existence exercised a salutary effect whenever 
the OPA was tempted to give way to strong producer pressures for 
higher prices.” . 

The labor leader said that while he recognizes only too well that 
the existing status of labor participation in the goverment ‘“‘is 
wholly inadequate, and is utterly below the level of labor’s stake 
in the war,” it is his belief that even the present form and extent of 
participation represents “a measure of industrial democracy in 
operation.” This experience,” he added, “goes to the very heart of 
democratic laws.” 

And finally, before we can decide what form of participation is 
most desirable, we must answer the question: What form has been 
most effective? It may be that the war-time experience will have 
demonstrated that there is no one best form, that the best form is 
that which is best suited to the structure and function of the par- 
ticular agency. Certainly it is true that a pattern of labor participa- 
tion is being fashioned on the anvil of day-to-day experience. The 
results bear examination; for the concept of functional participa- 
tion may prove a useful device for making representative democ- 
racy work better. ; 
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I 


It has been said that political thought of the sixteenth century 
can be classified into two types'—an attempt to find a juristic basis 
for the raison d’état exemplified in the work of Bodin, and the anti- 
thetic point of view found in the Vindiciae and concerned with the 
establishment of abstract right. 

There is, however, yet another trend of political thought observ- 
able at the time—a political theory which combines the two trends 
of political thought mentioned above, but which goes beyond the 
“Jong research into the terms of political obedience,’’? in its attempt 
at a synthetic view of the state and society. And one of the best ex- 
pressions of this way of thinking is found in the writings of Andreas 
Fricius Modrevius (Andrzej Frycz Modrzewski), the most notable 
political author of sixteenth-century Poland. 

The great significance of Fricius’ writings to a modern student 
lies largely in the way in which they mirror the thought of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, and in the successful combina- 
tion that Fricius achieves of a predominantly Aristotelian analysis of 
the state with a Christian idealism which he imparts to his discus- 
sion of a “good state” and its ends. His ability to combine the best 
features of the ancient political thought and to adapt them to the 
realities of sixteenth-century Europe brought Fricius to the atten- 
tion of such writers as Bodin, Althusius, and Grotius. 


II 


Fricius was a reformer writing mainly with the intent of effecting 
legal and ecclesiastical changes in contemporary Poland. To ap- 
preciate his writings, one must know something of the intellectual 
and political atmosphere of his country at the time. To a foreign 
observer, the Poland of that day appeared a haven of political lib- 
erty and, what was more important in a Europe torn by religious 


1 E.g., by Laski in his introduction to the Vindiciae conira Tyrannos, p. 45. 
2 Laski, op. cit., p. 4. 
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strife, of religious tolerance. The Huguenots were to see in Poland 
the ideal constitutional monarchy (e.g., in the Vindiciae) in which 
the monarch was limited by laws while members of the Senate and 
the Diet played the part of the ephors or guardians of laws. Even 
the Huguenots were unable to approve of what was at the time an 
extreme of religious (which was then almost synonymous with 
political) tolerance, and Beza severely attacked Poland for toler- 
ating Anabaptists and Socinians.* 

There were at the same time foreign observers who acutely de- 
tected weaknesses in the system under which all these liberties 
were possible. They saw the almost insensible transition of Poland 
from a monarchy to what amounted to an oligarchy—exercised, to 
be sure, by an unusually large group of nobility. Papal nuncio Lip- 
pomano, in his reports from Poland, pointed out the depressed 
status of the peasants, who amounted to little more than mere 
slaves of their lords. The same note was repeated by other observ- 
ers. Bodin noticed the fantastic disparity in the penalty for homi- 
cide depending on the social status of the guilty—an abuse which 
Fricius had fought all his life. No less than by the social and legal 
defects of the system was Bodin displeased by the gradual weaken- 
ing of the royal power and the growing inefficiency of the central 
organs of the state.‘ The outstanding advocate of a centralized 
state could see only disaster in the progressive disintegration of the 
central authority in Poland, while most European countries were 
moving in the opposite direction. The future developments in 
Poland were to justify Bodin’s warnings. 

These few general observations provide only a most sketchy 
view of the society ini which Fricius lived. His life’s span (1503-72) 
embraces the era of a significant transformation in Poland: from 
orthodox Catholicism, the country moved towards Reformation. 
After a few years in which the issue was in doubt, counter-reforma- 
tion succeeded, beginning with the Council of Trent, in solidifying 
the position of Catholicism in Poland. Politically, the importance 
of the Diet was growing, and while the “liberum veto” and similar 
abuses belong to the next century, the influence of the gentry was 
slowly gaining ascendancy, as compared with the position of the 
king and the magnates. At first, both their class interest and the 


3 Kot, Rzeczypospolita w Literaturze Politycznej Zachodu, p. 33. 
t Kot, op. cit., pp. 62—66. 
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news from the West motivated the masses of the gentry to assume 
a position hostile to the privileged status of the clergy. It is a famil- 
iar strain which we recognize in the resolution of a Dietine in 1534: 
“We request that priests should not restrain us from printing in 
Polish, histories, chronicles, our laws, and'other matters and es- 
pecially the Bible....In this we see a great injustice done by 
priests. For every language has its own literature, but the priests 
would have us dumb.”* The growing protest and somewhat inco- 
herent plea for change lacked the sense of direction and leadership 
which similar movements found in the West in the great figures of 
the Reformation. There were, however, a number of pamphleteers 
and writers, often inspired by a group of magnates, or even by the 
royal chancery, who wrote with the idea of influencing the wide 
circles of the gentry, and whose activity was to become more in- 
tense shortly before and during the periodical Diets. 


ITI 


Fricius began his literary career in. such a capacity. His debut 
was preceded by a period of apprenticeship typical of a humanist of 
the period. Son of a poor nobleman, he studied at the University of 
Cracow and then joined the chancery of Archbishop Taski. It was 
through Fricius’ friendship with the Primate’s nephew, Jan Taski, 
famous later for his organizing ability and zeal on behalf of the 
Reformation, that he became acquainted with the ideas of Eras- 
mus, Melanchton, and Luther. The best testimony to Fricius’ intel- 
lectual development at this early stage is the statement he made 
many years later: 


“And as I carefully pursued the new books it was unavoidable that 
the old beliefs should weaken and new ones take root. However, I never 
embraced the new opinions to the point of professing them or living 
according to their tenets, as I live in general according to the inherited 
customs. I remain a citizen of the Commonwealth, though I cannot ap- 
prove of many of its laws, and the one concerning penalty for homicide 
I have attacked publicly and in writing; similarly I have not ceased being 
a member of the Church, though I cannot embrace its rites or teachings 
in their entirety.’’ 


It is a curiously modern statement, rather untypical of the six- 


5 Kolankowski, Zygmunt August, p. 53. 
s Quoted by Kot, Andrzej Frycz Modrzewski, p. 177. 
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teenth century, but characteristic of the whole activity of Fricius, 
who always pleaded for reform and compromise rather than for a 
complete break with the past and revolution. 

His humanistic education was continued abroad, especially in 
Germany, where Fricius became a close friend of Melancthon, at 
whose house he lived for a while. Throughout his life, trips abroad 
and contacts with foreign humanists never ceased. 

Fricius’ first writings concerned the issue which was at the center 
of his reforming activity—the effort to amend the law concerning 
homicide. Under the law of 1496, a nobleman killing a member of 
his own class suffered imprisonment and a very heavy fine; but only 
a relatively light fine awaited a nobleman who killed a plebeian, 
while a peasant found guilty of slaying a member of the gentry was 
invariably punished by death, and heavy penalties were sometimes 
applied to inhabitants of the culprit’s village. Besides the direct 
barbarity of its provisions, the law symbolized the growing political 
disparity between the nobility and the rest of the nation. It was 
with the intention of persuading the coming Diet to modify the law 
that Fricius—encouraged by the royal chancery—wrote Lascius 
sive de Poena Homicidi.? The work was followed by two similar 
appeals; but their plea, though supported by royal influence and by 
an enlightened group of nobles, had but little influence on succes- 
sive diets. The class—or more properly the “estate’”—spirit was 
stronger. Fricius clashed with it on yet another issue. The Diet of 
1538 forbade the townspeople to own landed property and ordered 
the ones already in possession of estates to dispose of them within 
four years. In a tract published in 1542, Fricius assailed the law 
which, understandably, had aroused indignation in the towns and 
cities. 

In yet another chapter of his publicist activity, Fricius revealed 
the theoretical part of his political views and hinted at the ideas 
which were to be more fully presented later in his principal work. 
Along with a group of humanists, Fricius hoped for a Council 
which would heal the breach in the Church by removing various 
abuses, and especially by curbing the arbitrary authority of Rome. 
It pained him to see that most of the Polish princes of the Church 
were indifferent to the Council about to gather in Trent, and unwill- 
ing to attend the epochal synod. To fight this indifference, he wrote 


1 Kot, op. cit., pp. 53-57. 
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the Oration about Sending Envoys to the Christian Council. His argu- 
ments there remind one of the conciliar theorists of the late Middle 
Ages, but they are not free from the undertones characteristic of the 
more radical branches of Protestantism. Yet the work is written 
from the point of view of a reformer and not an enemy of the 
Church. The most interesting part is the one dealing with the proc- 
ess through which envoys to the General Council should be elected. 
The election ought to be a matter of concern not only for the 
clergy, but for all the faithful, for the whole church community. 
“Each parish should be acquainted with the issues to be discussed 
at the Council, everybody should be allowed—no matter whether 
he be in orders or a layman—to speak with full freedom.” 8 Fricius 
stresses the importance of the fullest freedom of discussion. We 
must accept as the basis of deliberations that the Church—or 
rather the people speaking for the Church—can fall into error. The 
free discussion having taken place at diocesan councils, they are to 
send delegates to the provincial council, where delegates to the 
General Council will be elected and their instructions determined. 


IV 


The preceding activity was but a prelude to the main work of 
Fricius. In 1551, he published Commentoriorium de Republica 
Emendanda Libri Quinque, but the work contained as yet only three 
books about customs, laws, and war. During the following years 
the work grew as Fricius added the most controversial part-—the 
book about the Church, and another about education. The com- 
plete work was printed in 1554 at Basel. The author’s reason for 
writing the book may be seen in his opening declaration that he 
was afraid that various defects of the constitution would lead to 
its destruction, and that as a royal secretary he had taken the oath 
“not to conceal from the King or the magistrates either harmful 
or useful matters affecting the Commonwealth.’® And when 
Fricius became the target of attacks due to his criticism of privi- 
leges of the nobility and the Church, and when he was threatened 
with the loss of his means of support, he could answer: 

“Is it then a crime if I criticize my beloved country so that my com- 
munity—and I am a part of it as well as the others—would awaken and 

8 Kot, op. cit, p. 75. All references to Kot, unless otherwise specified, are to 


Andrzej Frycz Modrzewski. 
® Quoted in Kot, op. cit., p. 97. 
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avoid the injustices which (presently) disfigure it. I do not slander any- 
body, but only point out certain errors, the roots of which are in the 
activity of men neglectful of their duty—and I do not doubt that 
virtuous and moderate men will take my side in trying to suppress the 
national defects.’’° 


But the tide of the counter-reformation was rising, and Fricius 
saw his old friend and protector, Bishop (later Cardinal) Hosius 
leading the campaign against him. The writer’s tone was becoming 
bitter. In 1557 he addressed the nobility, which refused to heed his 
appeal: 


“No state was ever conquered before being weakened by internal fric- 
tion. Beware then that by proceeding with obstinacy you do not hasten 
your own perdition and that of the Commonwealth. Due to a turn of 
events, the Commonwealth has fallen under the domination of the nobles, 
and they, whatever they do for their own interest, claim that the interest 
of the Commonwealth is at stake, as if the national welfare were depend- 
ent on the will of a small group and not on the prosperity of the [whole] 
community.” 


It is characteristic of The Way to Improve the Commonwealth that 
it combines political insight with a strong dose of what today would 
be called social consciousness, as seen in the statemient above. 

The phraseology of the opening chapters of the work is strongly 
Aristotelian. “The state [Fricius uses the expression res publica, in 
Polish Rzeczpospolita] is a human association orderly assembled 
composed of neighbors, its end being to provide a good and happy 
life.”!? And further on the state and society are represented as 
existing ‘in order that all the citizens should live happily (that is, 
as Cicero teaches) honestly and well, so that they would multiply 
in dignity and prosperity, that each should enjoy and use his prop- 
erty, that each should be protected from injustice and assault, for 
all these things are provided for in every city and every state.” 

This commonplace of ancient and medieval political theories is 
but a prelude to Fricius’ exposition of his theory of the Polish con- 
stitution and his views on royal power in general: 

“Since the Polish kings do not inherit the throne but are elected by 
all the estates, they should not use their royal power to impose by their 


10 Quoted in ibid., pp. 134-185. i Kot, op. cit., p. 165. 
12 Andrzej Frycz Modrzewski, O Naprawie Rzeczpospolitej Z Przektadu Cyprjana 
Bazylika, p. 1. 
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will alone permanent laws or taxes. ... For everything they [the kings] 
do is either with the consent of all the estates, or according to the inten- 
tion of law, which is a much better arrangement than the one had by the 
nations whose kings impose taxes and initiate wars of their own will, which 
though it may be done for the good of the state, yet because it is not 
regulated by law may easily lead to hideous tyranny in which the king 
does what he pleases, whereas royal power should obey customs and laws 
of the land and govern according to their intent.” 


In fact, Fricius’ views as to the actual practice in Poland of his 
time are a bit inexact. The “estates” of which he speaks were for 
the purpose of legislating largely reduced to one, the nobility, as 
the towns had ceased to participate in the Diets. The actual bound- 
aries of the royal power were not as yet defined. But his ideal state 
is clearly indicated. It is a monarchy regulated by laws. The ruler 
not only occupies an exalted position (his power, though he is 
elected, comes from God), but he is also the supreme arbiter among 
various estates, with the duty of securing harmony among them 
and seeing to it that no estate or part of the nation secures undue 
power or advantage over the other sections of the community. This 
insistence on the need of social harmony and of balancing of various 
class interests is perhaps the most notable contribution of Fricius 
to contemporary political literature. Nor does he hesitate to imple- 
ment his postulates by recommending specific steps in the judicial 
and financial fields. He demands emphatically that all citizens 
should be equal before the law regardless of their political or social 
position. And if there should be inequality of punishment, then the 
differentiation ought to be such as to discourage, not to encourage, 
crime. And therefore the nobility and the magistrates should suffer 
more heavily for committing a crime than the peasants and the 
poor. This was for the times a truly revolutionary idea, and as such 
it was assailed by Bodin: “. . . et meme André Ricce [sic!] Polonois 
dit que c’est grand injustice d’avoir esgard en jugement aux nobles 
ou roturiers, pauvres ou riches, bourgeois ou étrangers, et que le 
peine doit étre égale 4 tous, qui est bien loin de corriger les abus de 
la République comme il pretend.” 1 

And yet Fricius is anything but a revolutionary or an uncritical 
believer in the people. He was for a radical legal reform, including 
uprooting of such abuses as the death penalty for theft and rela- 


18 Andrzej Frycz Modrzewski, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 1 Ibid., p. 67. 
16 Quoted in Jean Moreau-Reibel, Jean Bodin et le Droit Public, p. 235. 
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tively mild punishment for murder, but he wanted to entrust this 
reform to a select group of experts, for otherwise class interests 
would play their rôle “and the mass of the people, unlearned, unin- 
telligent, and weak, can be easily made to tolerate any conditions.’ 
National welfare is always before his eyes. And it is this considera- 
tion which prompts him to advocate a unified system of written 
laws: “Let there be—for the whole nation—a single system of laws, 
and these laws should count for more than any royal ordinances.””” 

Perhaps the most striking example of the writer’s willingness to 
subordinate all other considerations to a broadly conceived reason 
of state, and to base the latter on an equal distribution of burdens 
among various classes of society, is found in his scheme of taxation. 
“Strange are the councils of our nation,” he wrote. “Every year 
we have a Diet accompanied by great assemblies of all estates and 
great costs, not to mention time-consuming and expensive feasts, 
and in the end a new tax is imposed upon the townspeople and 
peasants.’’!8 Fricius’ own proposals are for an orderly and equitable 
system of taxation. All the landowners, including the king and the 
beneficed clergy, should contribute half of their income during the 
first year, and from then on one-twentieth. The peasants should be 
excused from all taxation, as they pay rent to the nobility. The 
townsmen who have land in leasehold ought to be taxed very lightly, 
with the landless merchants paying taxes only on their profits and 
not according to the total volume of business. Besides its purely 
financial and administrative features, the plan is appealing for its 
warm sympathy with the lot of the underprivileged: the serfdom 
of a peasant who pays a tax in addition to paying and working for 
his lord and priest. The instability and other hazards of the life of 
the journeying artisan are vividly depicted in a plea to free them, 
at least, from the state-imposed burdens, “ .. . for we all are like 
passengers in one boat—the Commonwealth; when one ails, the 
others cannot remain well.’’® To the greatest political thinker of 
the West, Fricius’ ideas appeared as a dangerous absurdity. Bodin, 
as Professor Kot notes, did not extend his theory of sovereignty to 
matters of taxation. The notion of burdening the upper classes with 
taxes was repugnant to him, and the mere thought of extensive and 
systematic taxation was considered to threaten the foundations 
of the state: “For what could be more dangerous, more likely to en- 


16 Andrzej Frycz Modrzewski, op. cit., p. 87. 
17 Ibid., pp. 86~87. 18 Tbid., p. 109. 19 Tbid., p. 130. 
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flame the minds of the populace, than a sudden imposition of such 
enormous taxes?’’?° 

Fricius’ solicitude for the lower classes was largely the product of 
the rethinking of Christian ethics which accompanied the Reforma- 
tion. Writing of the serf-like status of the peasants, and condemn- 
ing the attempts of the nobility to bind their tenants to the soil, 
Fricius observes that neither the Protestant Germans nor the Mo- 
hammedans take their co-believers for slaves: “And we who hold 
the true faith, we are not ashamed to keep as slaves the people of 
our faith.”?! The same religious background is responsible for yet 
another aspect of Fricius’ philosophy. In his travels abroad he no- 
ticed and commended puritanic habits of some Protestant sects. 
Even his main work is filled with numerous pleas for a greater 
severity of morals and the demand that the state itself should take 
part in curbing dissolute customs and luxury. “... Nor should 
excessive feasts or banquets be tolerated. ... All the idlers and 
drunkards ought to be punished.’ The same censure is extended 
to dances and theatricals, and indeed he would revive the office of 
the Roman censor to watch over morals. 

There are many sidelights of Fricius’ thought, testifying to the 
manner in which his mind registered the impact of new ideas gen- 
erated by the Renaissance and the Reformation. Two hundred years 
before Poland—or any other European country—organized a 
ministry of education, Fricius had urged state control and care for 
schools, and had asserted that even a modest school-teacher should 
be considered as an honored and valuable servant of the Common- 
wealth.” A large part of ecclesiastical income should be devoted to 
education alone, and only scholars should attain the highest posi- 
tions in the Church, regardless of whether noblemen or not. 

Fricius does not neglect the wider international aspect of politics. 
We are reminded that Grotius was a fervent reader of Fricius’ 
works when we read in De Republica Emendanda a categorical 
condemnation of aggressive wars, and of the rulers who seek glory 
and territorial expansion in war, unmindful of the lives of their sub- 
jects. 


20 Kot, Rzeczypospolita Polska w Literaturze Zachodu, p. 66. 

2 Andrzej Frycz Modrzewski, op. cit., p. 52. 

2 Ibid., p. 41. 23 Jbid., pp. 121 and 130. 

2% Kot, The Polish State and Political Literature of the West, p. 47. 
233 Andrzej Frycz Modrzewski, op. cit., p. 96. 
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Vv 


After De Republica Emendanda, Fricius’ life became largely a 
series of disputes with the Church hierarchy, and his literary activ- 
ity consisted of writing theological tracts. It is, however, his great 
political work that remains Fricius’ chief claim to fame. It is one of 
the few arguments raised at that time for a constitutional and par- 
liamentary state in which not only the political but also the social 
and economic structure should be such as to give to each class- 
estate an equitable share of the benefits of an organized community. 
It is a plea, furthermore, for a state where there is great personal 
freedom and religious tolerance (judged by the standards of the 
times), but where the community does not abdicate its rôle of in- 
fluencing the individual, through education and laws, toward the 
desirable goal. De Republica Hmendanda is a pan for an enlightened 
and progressive state in which neither the ideals nor the realities 
of politics are neglected. 
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The government corporation, by reason of its use as an instrument for 
administering commercial and emergency programs in two world wars and 
one depression, has become a familiar device in American government. A 
recent census turned up some 115 federal corporate agencies, with over 
20 billion dollars in assets.1 Admittedly, not all of these were government 
corporations “in the strictest sense of the term,” and some have since 
been liquidated with the ending of the war. More than half of the total 
of 115, moreover, are attributable to the fact that the federal land banks, 
intermediate credit banks, banks for codperatives, production-credit cor- 
porations, and home loan banks are organized on a regional basis, with 
twelve individual corporations in each category. Nevertheless, the list 
is an impressive one, including such permanent major federal agencies 
as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Panama Railroad Company, the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, the Export-Import Bank, the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, the Federal Public Housing Authority, and the Farm Credit 
Administration system. 

In comparison with regular government departments, corporate agen- 
cies have been characterized by a considerable flexibility and freedom in 
administration, particularly with respect to personnel and fiscal manage- 
ment, and by a substantial measure of independence from regular execu- 
tive and legislative controls over policy. It is precisely because of these 
factors that the corporation has been so well adapted to the administer- 
ing of commercial and emergency services. The status of corporations 
as agencies separate and distinct, administratively and financially and 
legally, from the government itself has facilitated their adoption of com- 
mercial methods of accounting and financing, avoidance of political con- 
trols, and utilization of regular procedures of business management. 

In recent years, however, the theory and practice of corporate ad- 
ministrative freedom have suffered a sharp challenge. While the reaction 
has been manifested principally in Congress, some disenchantment with 
the government corporation has also been apparent in administrative 
circles.2 A principal contributing factor in this development has been 


1 General Accounting Office, Reference Manual of Government Corporations, as 
of June 80, 1945, Senate Doc. 86, 79th Cong., Ist Sess. (1945). 
2 See Paul H. Appleby, Big Democracy (1945), pp. 95-96. 
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over-use of the corporate device. Instead of employing the corporate 
form only in clear-cut cases of public enterprises engaged in the conduct 
of financially self-supporting programs, corporate status has been con- 
ferred on a number of activities simply because they were going to do 
some buying or selling, or because they were administering an urgent 
program, or because their administrators wanted freedom from regular 
governmental controls, or because it was easier to get a new agency set 
up as a corporation under state incorporation laws than to secure action 
by Congress. 

Under these conditions, the proponents of corporate autonomy have 
increasingly been put on the defensive by forces pressing for the stand- 
ardization of governmental administrative methods. By executive order 
in 1938,3 and by the Ramspeck Act of 1940, every government corpora- 
tion except the T.V.A. was brought under the regular civil service laws. 
The reorganization plans of 1939 brought all of the previously independ- 
ent corporations, except the T.V.A. and the F.D.1.C., within the con- 
fines of the regular departments or “agencies.” More recently, congres- 
sional attention has been turning to a reéxamination of corporate free- 
dom in the fiscal field. 

The spearhead of this drive, which culminated in enactment of the 
Government Corporation Control Act, approved December 6, 1945,4 was 
the congressional Joint Committee on Reduction of Non-esssential Federal 
Expenditures, and more particularly its chairman, Senator Harry F. Byrd. 
This committee was set up by the Revenue Act of 1941 to include six 
members from each of the two houses of Congress, plus the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget.’ The com- 
mittee devoted much of its attention to the operations and financing 
of corporations, and issued a Report on Government Corporations on Aug- 
ust 1, 1944,° stressing the great diversity in creation and organization of 
corporations, the general lack of over-all control of corporate financial 
operations, and the anomaly of using state charters to implement federal 
corporations. The committee’s principal positive recommendation was 
that “over-all public control be established promptly: with reference to 
current control by the Congress, the Budget, Treasury, and General 
Accounting Office.”? 

A bill was drawn up by Senators Byrd and Butler giving effect to these 
proposals, but in order to secure more immediate action on a part of the 
program, the two sponsors succeeded in attaching an amendment to the 


3 No. 7916, June 24, 1938. 

4 Public 248, 79th Cong. 

5 55 Stat. 726 (sec. 601). 

6 Senate Doc. 227, 78th Cong., 2d Sess. 
` 7 Ibid., p. 30. 
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George Act, approved February 24, 1945, requiring audit of all govern- 
ment corporations by the General Accounting Office.’ With the stimula- 
tion of this partial victory, hearings on the full-fledged program of control 
embodied in the Byrd-Butler bill were held by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee in April and May, and on the companion House 
measure by the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments during May and June. The Senate bill was extensively amended 
in the House, which passed the measure on September 12 by voice vote. 
The Senate adopted the House bill on November 23 without a vote.® 
The control program provided by the act covers the following fields. 

Budget Bureau Control. The original practice of corporate exemption 
from Budget Bureau controls had two bases of support. The first was 
that most corporations were free from the necessity of seeking congres- 
sional appropriations, being financed by government purchase of capital 
stock, by borrowing, by revenues or charges for services rendered, or 
various other methods which made them financially self-sufficient. In 
the absence of any requests for appropriation grants, there was normally 
no occasion for the Bureau of the Budget to pass on the financial programs 
of corporations. Where corporations were dependent upon appropriations, 
as in the case of the T.V.A., the regular budgetary review was of course 
in effect, 

The second ground for corporate budgetary freedom was the difficulty, 
if not the impossibility, of forecasting the expenditure needs of govern- 
ment commercial programs for periods up to two years in the future, as 
is required by regular budgeting methods. The use that will be made of 
government lending facilities, or the cost of transportation or power ser- 
vices, depends upon factors that are often completely unpredictable. 
The amount of money required in administration of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s crop support programs, for instance, will vary ac- 
cording to the size and quality of the crop, prices, weather conditions, 
and the extent to which storage, transportation, and other marketing 
facilities are available. Again, federal intermediate credit bank deben- 
tures are sold as needed to supply funds for lending operations, and 
officials of the banks report that the need cannot be predicted even two 
months in advance." , 


8 The principal purpose of the George Act was to transfer the R.F.C. and its 
associated lending agencies out of the Department of Commerce, in order to meet 
the objections raised by President Roosevelt’s appointment of Henry Wallace as 
Secretary of Commerce. 

3 The original Byrd-Butler bill was S. 469, the companion House bill was H.R. 
2177, and the amended House bill was H.R. 3660 (79th Cong., 1st Sess.). 

10 See C. H. Pritchett, The Tennessee Valley Authority (1943), pp. 232-234. 

1 Hearings before House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments on H.R. 2177, 79th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 193-194, 254. 
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On the other hand, corporate exemption from budgetary control cre- 
ated uneasiness in many quarters because it limited the effectiveness of 
central fiscal planning and hampered the implementation of the Presi- 
dent’s responsibility for the conduct of all administrative agencies. In 
line with this attitude, steps were taken as early as 1935 to bring cor- 
porate “administrative expenses” under Budget Bureau control by ex- 
ecutive order.” The rationale of this action was that, while it might be 
impossible to forecast the financial needs of substantive corporate opera- 
tions, ordinary administrative expenses—for personal services, travel, 
printing, rent, procurement, and the like—could be estimated with reason- 
able accuracy. Congress took a hand in the process in 1936 by prohibit- 
ing nine corporations, none of which had previously been dependent upon 
appropriations, from incurring administrative expenses except pursuant 
to an annual appropriation specifically therefor, thus automatically ex- 
tending Budget Bureau control to these corporations.“ Administrative 
expenses of a group of World War II corporations were similarly brought 
under budgetary supervision by executive order in 1942.4 f 

As a result of these developments, by 1945 the Bureau of the Budget 
had some degree of jurisdiction over all government corporations except 
the 13 banks for coöperatives, the 12 federal home loan banks, the 12 
federal land banks, the Inland Waterways Corporation, the Panama 
Railroad Company, and Federal Prison Industries, Inc.™ Because of 
these exceptions and the rather haphazard growth of its control powers, 
the Budget Bureau regarded the situation in this field as “at best a make- 
shift and an unsatisfactory arrangement,” and supported the adoption 
of uniformly applicable control legislation which would give due con- 
sideration to the special budgetary needs of corporate enterprises. 

The original Byrd-Butler bill clearly failed to fit this specification. It 
proposed that all wholly-owned government corporations be required 
to prepare a budget program annually which the Budget Bureau was to 
consider and include “in the annual Budget in the same manner, as nearly 
as practicable, as are the estimates and other information submitted in 
accordance with the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921.” Corporations 


2 Executive Order 7126, 7150. 

13 49 Stat. 1648. 

u Executive Order No. 9159. It might be added that during the early days of 
the New Deal the Treasury Department, conducted a campaign to extend corporate 
budget control far beyond the realm of administrative expenses. In 1935, the 
Treasury proposed that the R.F.C. and the H.O.L.C. be prohibited from incurring 
any obligations whatever “unless within estimates . . . approved by the Director of 
the Budget.” Congress failed to act. See John McDiarmid, Government Corporations 
and Federal Funds (1938), pp. 160, 181. 

6 Reference Manual of Government Corporations, pp. xi-xii. 

16 Statement of Harold D. Smith, Hearings on H.R. 2177, p. 135. 
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were to estimate necessary borrowing, appropriations required, and 
government capital funds which were to be returned to the Treasury, 
together with ‘specific estimates of administrative expenses.” Under 
these requirements the corporations would have had to conform sub- 
stantially to regular departmental budgetary practices, though the bill 
did give some recognition to the unpredictability of corporate financial 
needs by authorizing the budget program to include requests for ‘pos- 
sible emergency or contingent operations.” Expenditures under these 
heads could, however, be made only after approval by the President. 

The officials of practically all federal corporations were greatly alarmed 
by these provisions. The representative of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration told the Senate Committee that “you cannot determine a year 
in advance what your volume of business is going to be, in the transporta- 
tion business.”!! The president of the Panama Railroad Company said: 
“We do not think that a business of the type that we conduct can be 
operated efficiently on a fiscal-year basis.”!8 Objections of this sort had 
some weight with the committees, and the act as finally adopted, while 
preserving the principle of Budget Bureau control, eliminated the re- 
quirement of “specific” estimates of administrative expenses. Instead, 
it was provided that the budget program “shall be a business-type bud- 
get, or plan of operations, with due allowance given to the need for flexi- 
bility, including provision for emergencies and contingencies, in order 
that the corporation may properly carry out its activities as authorized 
by law.’ 

Interpretation of the requirements of a “business-type budget” is in 
the hands of the Budget Bureau, which, “under such rules and regulations 
as the President may establish, is authorized and directed to prescribe 
the form and content of, and the manner in which such budget program 
shall be prepared and presented.” There can be no doubt that the Bureau 
appreciates the problem of commercial corporations and will endeavor to 
meet their special needs. Budget Director Harold D. Smith has written: 
“Efficient management of quasi-commercial operations requires immedi- 
ate response to changing market conditions and is less subject to definite 
advance programming than, for instance, are operations of current ad- 
ministration. Budgeting of quasi-commercial operations may therefore 
differ from budgeting of administrative activities.’’° In testifying before 
the House committee on this bill, he also indicated: “... the corporate 
budget must include a greater degree of flexibility than a regular estab- 
lishment of the Government... . The bill, if enacted, should permit the 


17 Hearings on S. 469, p. 72. 

18 Tbid., p. 122. 

19 Sec. 102, 

20 The Management of Your Government (1945), p. 92. 
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formulation of a budget program which will adequately meet the re- 
quirements of individual corporations, since they do not fall into the 
same pattern. This situation will have to be explored with each of the 
corporations. The development of an adequate budget program will be 
an evolutionary process.” It is fortunate that the Budget Bureau ap- 
proaches its task in this spirit, for the feasibility of forecasting even a 
“business-type” corporate budget remains to be demonstrated. 
Congressional Expenditure Control. Most government corporations, as 
already noted, have not had to rely upon congressional appropriations for 
their funds. They have had sources of financial support through capital 
stock, borrowing, revenues from sales or services, allocations from the 
President’s emergency funds, and loans or grants from other government 
agencies (notably the R.F.C.). In certain mixed corporations, private 
capital is invested. The consequent absence of congressional supervision 
and approval for expenditures of corporations not requiring appropriated 
funds has been one of the features of corporate administration about which 
Congress has tended to become most disturbed. Beginning in 1936, Con- 
gress took steps to bring the administrative expenses of many such cor- 
porations under appropriations control.” By June 30, 1945, corporations 
still enjoying complete exemption from appropriations control included 


2 Hearings on H.R. 2177, pp. 186-137. Following this lead, the Budget Bureau’s 
instructions to the corporations for submission of their first budget programs under 
the new act gave full recognition to the special problems of corporate budgeting. 
The Bureau interpreted a ‘“‘business-type” budget as involving “ʻa concise presenta- 
tion of a corporation’s plan for the conduct of its present and proposed activities, 
setting forth the manner in which they will be financed and their effect on the 
earnings and financial condition of the corporation.” The Budget Bureau supplied 
an illustrative budget program of a hypothetical corporation for the guidance of 
` corporate officials, though recognizing that “the form and content of financial 
statements will vary among the corporations depending upon the type of opera- 
tions.” The Bureau frankly admitted that in the initial budgets it would hardly be 
possible to resolve all the conflicts between “two desirable objectives: (1) sufficient 
uniformity for purposes of consolidation and interpretation; and (2) adequate 
flexibility to meet the vast range of business activities carried on in the government 
corporations.” President Truman’s message submitting to Congress on May 2, 1946, 
the Corporation Supplement to the 1947 Budget, was in the same spirit, stating: 
“In developing budgetary controls applicable to the corporations, the wisest course 
appears to be to progress carefully, through experiment and evolution. I recommend 
that the Congress approve the types of programs set forth in the budgets transmitted 
herewith, and, in addition, provide general authority for actions necessary to meet 
unforeseen emergencies or contingencies arising subsequent to approval of the 
budget.” Cong. Rec., Vol. 92, p. 4431 (daily ed.). 

22 49 Stat. 1648. Under this statute, Congress fixed annually a total which ad- 
ministrative expenses of the affected corporations were not to exceed. The corpora- 
tions remained free to determine how their administrative expenditures would be 
allocated within this limit. See McDiarmid, op. cit., pp. 161-162. An act of July 5, 
1945 (Public 132, 79th Cong.) provided funds for the administrative expenses of a 
number of World War II corporations. 
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49 of the 51 units in the Farm Credit system, the 12 federal home loan 
banks, Federal Prison Industries, Inc., the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, the Panama Railroad Company, and the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation. 

The Control Act of 1945 adopts a uniform rule substantially limiting 
corporate freedom in this respect. The original Byrd-Butler bill proposed 
to bring under strict appropriations control all corporate administrative 
expenditures, which were to be made only “in the amounts authorized 
and made available by Congress.” But the bill went much beyond the 
control of administrative expenses in providing that “no wholly-owned 
Government corporation shall transact any business in any fiscal year 
except such business as is authorized by act of Congress as a part of its 
budget program for such fiscal year.” This disastrous provision would 
have made it impossible for government corporations, and their customers 
or clientele, to make any firm plans effective beyond the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Any activity of any corporation, even though it might be 
a completely self-supporting project previously authorized by statute, 
could be terminated by failure of Congress to include it as part of the 
annual budget program. It is not surprising that representatives of prac- 
tically all the corporations protested that it would be impossible for 
them to maintain their services under such conditions. As Chairman 
Lilienthal of the T.V.A. put it: “Each year this grant of authority to 
carry on an enterprise on the basis of which this whole region—four and 
a half million people—have built their businesses and their lives... 
would have to be renewed. The question will arise each year: Will Con- 
gress continue those powers?’’ 

Fortunately, wiser counsel prevailed in the House committee, which, 
under the leadership of Rep. Whittington, adopted a compromise plan 
of congressional control. Section 104 of the statute provides: “The budget 
programs transmitted by the President to the Congress shall be considered 
and, if necessary, legislation shall be enacted making available such funds 
or other financial resources as the Congress may determine.” This pro- 
vision makes it unnecessary for affirmative action to be taken by Con- 
gress to finance a corporation’s program if the corporation already has 
resources available for the purpose. Congress will, of course, be free to 
take any action it sees fit, after “considering” the budget program. To 
safeguard the corporate position, the statute adds that the provisions 
of Section 104 are not to be construed as preventing corporations from 
financing their activities as authorized under existing Jaw, nor as affect- 
ing any existing corporate power to make contracts without reference 
to fiscal year limitations, nor as interfering with the T.V.A.’s statutory 
power to spend its revenues. 


33 Hearings on S. 469, p. 57. 
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Under the Control Act provisions in this field, then, it will be necessary 
for. all wholly-owned corporations, even those which have their own 
sources of financial support, to go “up the Hill” annually and run a 
gantlet of congressional consideration, at which time their budget pro- 
grams may be approved, either by affirmative action or by failure to take 
any action at all, or revised in any manner that Congress may determine. 

General Accounting Office Control. The adventures and misadventures 
of government corporations with G.A.O. control have been so extensive 
that only a bare summary of relationships can be presented here. Two 
features of the Comptroller-General’s audit in particular raise questions 
relevant to government corporations. One is that the exclusive preoccupa- ~ 
tion of the G.A.O. with the legality of individual expenditures has in 
the past prevented its staff from developing any competence in the tech- 
niques of commercial auditing which need to be applied to government 
corporations.” Second, the fact that the regular government audit is a 
part of the process of “settling the accounts” gives the Comptroller- 
General power to make what are essentially administrative decisions 
without having any administrative responsibility. This situation, dif- 
ficult enough for any administrative operation, is likely to have peculiarly 
unfortunate results in government commercial operations. 

Consequently, exemption from G.A.O. control has been a rather con- 
sistent feature in the pattern of corporate administration since the Office 
was established in 1921. The U. S. Fleet Corporation was early subjected 
to audit, but the law specified that the audit should be of a commercial 
nature, with no power to “settle and adjust” the corporation’s accounts. 
The Inland Waterways Corporation, created in 1924, and the R.F.C., —. 
set up in 1932, were given statutory exemption from audit. The T.V.A. 
Act, passed in 1933, contained some confusing language the intent of 
which was to subject the corporation to a commercial audit by the G.A.O. 
rather than to the regular settlement of accounts. Other early New Deal 
corporations created under state laws were almost uniformly free from 
` audit. 

Early in 1934 this freedom from audit was attacked by an executive 
order subjecting the accounts of all corporations created after March 3, 
1983, whose accounting procedure was not otherwise prescribed by law, 
to “settlement and adjustment” by the G.A.O. This order, as even the 
conservative Byrd Committee agreed in 1944, “was unfortunate in its 
wording in that it provided for a rendering of accounts, similar to the 


4 An excellent brief statement of the differences between governmental and 
commercial types of audit is found in Reference Manual of Government Corporations, 
pp. xv-xvi. 

2 See Harvey Mansfield, The Comptroller-General (1939). 

2 Executive Order No. 6549, Jan. 3, 1934. 
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regular agencies of Government. As a matter of fact, corporations re- 
quire some treatment different from that accorded such agencies.’’? 
However, many of the more important corporations had their own statu- 
tory exemptions or special provisions, and so continued to enjoy their 
prerogatives. In practically all instances, corporations exempt from the 
G.A.O. audit arranged for audit of their accounts by commercial auditing 
firms, The banks in the Farm Credit and Federal Home Loan systems 
were subjected to regular audit examinations by their supervisory 
agencies. 

These special auditing arrangements for government corporations were 
subjected to unrelenting attack. In his first audit report on the Fleet 
Corporation, the Comptroller-General objected to conducting an audit 
which he had not the power to enforce.” He helped draft an amendment 
to make the Inland Waterways Corporation accountable to his office,” 
and in 1928 he sponsored a bill which would have required “all officers and 
persons in the service of the United States, its corporate or other agen- 
cies,” who handled funds, to render accounts to the G.A.O.3° In 1933, 
the Comptroller-General proposed that all R.F.C. funds be brought 
under his expenditure control. His attempt to assert auditing powers 
over the T.V.A. broader than Congress had contemplated made it neces- 
sary for the statute to be amended twice to establish the limited char- 
acter of the G.A.O. audit. 

In addition to these contentions that the G.A.O. should exercise regu- 
lar auditing control over government corporations, suggestions have also 
been made periodically that the Comptroller-General should serve as 
the comptroller of all government corporations. This absurd proposal 
would in effect transfer administrative control over corporations to the 
Comptroller-General, and put him in a position where he would be re- 
sponsible for auditing his own accounts and deciding on the legality of 
his own administrative decisions. Yet this was precisely what the Byrd 
Committee proposed when it recommended in 1944 that “the Comp- 
troller-General of the United States be made the auditor and comptroller, 
ex officio, of each and every government corporation.” 

The policy on audit of government corporations, then, has been as 


27 Senate Doc. 227, 78th Cong., 2d Sess., p. 28. 

28 House Doc. 111, 71st Cong., Ist Sess., p. 49. 

29 House Rep. 1215, 72d Cong., 1st Sess., p. 25. 

30 H.R. 12180, 70th Cong. 

ai See Pritchett, op. cit., pp. 249-263. The most recent statute giving exemption 
from G.A.O. audit is the National War Agencies Appropriation Act, 1944 (57 Stat. 
529) affecting corporations created by the Coördinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

33 Senate Doc. 227, 78th Cong., 2d sess., p. 30. For a similar proposal relating to 
the R.F.C., see McDiarmid, op. cit., pp. 158-159. The Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Budget Director dissented from the Byrd proposal. 
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_lacking in uniformity as in the case of other forms of corporate fiscal 

control, with some corporations subject to complete settlement of their 
accounts, others subject to so-called “commercial” audit, and still others 
completely free from government audit. The break-up of the status quo 
in this field began in 1944, when the Commodity Credit Corporation 
was subjected by statute to G.A.O. audit “in accordance with the prin- 
ciples applicable to commercial corporate transactions.” One year later, 
when adopting the George Act removing the R.F.C. from the: control 
of the Secretary of Commerce, Congress wrote into that statute a gen- 
eral requirement along the lines of the C.C.C. statute, subjecting all 
government corporations to a commercial-type audit by the G.A.O.* The 
George Act did not, however, result in a uniform system for all corpora- 
tions, since the more restrictive corporate audit provisions of certain 
earlier statutes were not superseded. 

The Control Act of 1945 substantially iinagt the George Act in this 
respect, providing for G.A.O. audit “in accordance with the principles 
and procedures applicable to commercial corporate transactions.” Audit 
reports on all corporations are required to be submitted by January 15 
following the close of each fiscal year, and are to include: “a statement 
[showing intercorporate relations] of assets and liabilities, capital and 
surplus or deficit; a statement of surplus or deficit analysis; a statement 
of income and expense; a statement of sources and application of funds; 
and such comments and information as may be deemed necessary to 
keep Congress informed of the operations and financial conditions of 
the several corporations, together with such recommendations with re- 
spect thereto as the Comptroller-General may deem advisable, including 
a report of any impairment of capital noted in the audit and recommenda- 
tions for the return of such Government capital or the payment of such 
dividends as, in his judgment, should be accomplished. The report shall 
also show specifically any program, expenditure, or other financial trans- 
action or undertaking observed in the course of the audit, which, in the 
opinion of the Comptroller-General, has been carried on or made with- . 
out authority of law.” 

_ One difficulty with this requirement for a commercial-type audit is that 
the G.A.O. has by past experience demonstrated the inability, or at least 
the unwillingness, of its auditors to conduct such an audit. However, 
for its new responsibilities the G.A.O. has set up a Corporations Audit 
Division and secured additional staff members experienced in com- 
mercial auditing methods, so that more favorable results may be antici- 
pated in the future. It is extremely important that the new auditing 
program be handled in competent fashion by the G.A.O., for the statute 


3 58 Stat. 105. ° % 59 Stat. 5. 3 Sec. 106. 
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forbids corporations to arrange for private audit of their records in the 
future, unless expressly provided for by law." 

In the drafting of the Control Act, a difficult question was the relation 
of the G.A.O. audit to the audit which the Farm Credit Administration 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank Administration conduct of the banks 
in their respective systems. Since these audits are integral parts of systems 
of administrative supervision and regulation, they could not be aban- 
doned; yet Congress was determined not to exempt any corporations 
from the Comptroller-General’s supervision. Consequently, both types 
of audits will continue for these agencies, and a certain amount of dupli- 
cation appears inevitable, although the statute seeks to avoid it by re- 
quiring the Comptroller-General to utilize, so far as practicable, ‘‘reports 
of examinations of government corporations made by a supervising ad- 
ministrative agency pursuant to law.” 

Finally, it should be noted that the authority given to the Comptroller- 
General to recommend the return of government capital or the payment 
of dividends by corporations is a substantial new infringement of the 
rights of corporate management. Since Congress is likely to follow the 
advice of the Comptroller-General on these points, it means that deci- 
sions on matters of the greatest importance for effective corporate ad- 
ministration have been transferred from the control of the responsible 
boards of directors to an auditor without responsibility for administrative 
results.37 

Treasury Control. The Control Act brings government corporations 
under new controls with respect to custody of funds, issuance of bonds, 
and dealings in government obligations. Complete freedom in the handling 
of corporate funds has characterized many corporations. The Panama 
Railroad Company has kept its funds in several New York banks as 
well as in two American banks in the Canal Zone. The Inland Waterways 
Corporation has deposited collections in national banks in the communi- 
ties where the business originated. In the banks of the F.C.A. system, 
funds other than those earmarked for paying bond interest or principal 
have been deposited in local member banks of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. On the other hand, a considerable number of corporations have 
found it possible to carry their funds in checking accounts with the 
Treasury, as the T.V.A. does, or, as in the case of the R.F.C., with both 
the Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. 


3¢ Sec, 301(d), This section reénacts a similar prohibition in the First Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1945 (59 Stat. 81). The Control Act also authorizes the G.A.O. 
to employ the services of auditing firms and organizations for temporary periods or 
special purposes, 

37 See the views of the president of the Panama Railroad Company, Hearings on 
S. 469, pp. 133-134. 
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The Treasury has taken the view that corporation funds should be 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United States, and the Control 
Act adopts this principle. However, it allows considerable leeway by per- 
mitting funds, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
be carried with a Federal Reserve Bank, “or with a bank designated as a` 
depositary or fiscal agent of the United States.” The Secretary of the 
Treasury is, moreover, permitted to waive these requirements, which in 
any case are not to apply to the banks of the F.C.A. system, those banks 
simply being required to report the names of their depositaries to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

In order to insure that all corporate borrowing operations are coördi- 
nated with the Treasury’s program, the Control Act makes corporate 
determinations as to the time, terms, and conditions under which obliga- 
tions are to be issued to the public subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury.*® In so far as corporate obligations carrying government 
guarantee are concerned, this provision simply restates existing statutory 
requirements. However, issues having no government guarantee— 
principally those of the federal land banks, intermediate credit banks, 
and home loan banks—have been legally free from Treasury control, 
although in practice the corporations have consulted with the Treasury 
on these matters. For example, the federal land banks have agreed, at the 
Treasury’s request, not to market bonds for terms longer than ten years, 
though they have felt that it would be sounder policy to issue some 
bonds for longer terms in view of the fact that their loans may run for 
periods up to 34 years. The Farm Credit Administration contention that 
this system of voluntary coérdination had operated satisfactorily was 
successful in winning exemption from the Control Act provisions, 
F.C.A. banks being required simply to “consult” with the Treasury before 
conducting borrowing operations. 

Finally, the Control Act brings under Treasury control the sale or 
purchase by government corporations, on their own account, of any direct 
or guaranteed obligations of the United States, again with the exception 


38 Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the F.D.I.C., made the following case against. 
these controls. “It is necessary that the Corporation have working accounts in 
various communities in order to have funds available for payment of expenses in- 
curred in these communities in connection with the liquidation of bank assets, the 
payment of insured depositors’ claims, and the collection of funds realized from 
liquidations. ... To impose upon the Directors of the Corporation the necessity 
of obtaining the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury for maintenance of these 
accounts would merely divide the administrative responsibility and thereby impair 
the efficiency of the Corporation.” Hearings on H.R. 2177, p. 17. 

8 Sec. 308 (a). 

4 As Chairman Jones of the R.F.C. stated in 1935: “Of course, we can only lend 
the money that the Secretary of the Treasury permits us to lend, because if he does 
not buy our notes, lend us money, or permit us to sell our notes, we have no funds.” 
McDiarmid, op. cit., p. 162, 
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of the F.C.A. banks. While the motive of this control provision is sound, 
it should be recognized that it constitutes another serious invasion of 
corporate responsibility. As the F.D.1.C., 95 per cent of whose funds are 
invested in government obligations, put the case: “The effect of these 
provisions ... is to vest in the Secretary of the Treasury control over 
practically all of the Corporation’s funds. ... The manner in which the 
Corporation’s directors exercise their duty of investing its funds in Gov- 
ernment securities should not be subjected to the control or approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury since to do so divests the Directors of au- 
thority while continuing their responsibility and invests the Secretary of 
the Treasury with authority but without concomitant responsibility. .. . 
It seems inappropriate to subject the specially dedicated funds of the 
Corporation to the control of the Treasury whose primary duty to protect 
the Government’s interest may not always parallel the director’s obliga- 
tions as to the Corporation’s funds.” 

Control of Mixed-Ownership Corporations. The new statute makes spe- 
cial provision, under Title II, for control of government corporations in 
which there is some investment of private funds (central bank and regional 
banks for coéperatives, federal land banks, federal home loan banks, and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation). In the first two types of 
banks, which are members of the F.C.A. system, purchase of capital 
stock by borrowers is a condition of securing loans. Several of the federal 
land banks are now completely borrower-owned, all government capital 
stock having been retired. In the federal home loan banks, stock must 
be purchased by the member institutions (building and loan associations, 
savings banks, etc.). A considerable share of the” capital stock of the 
F.D.I.C. is held by the Federal Reserve banks. 

Because the government has only a partial interest in these corpora- 
tions, the Control Act imposes upon them no requirement for submission 
of an annual budget program. Title II does, however, subject them to the 
same commercial-type audit by the G.A.O. as is prescribed for wholly- 
owned corporations, so long as there is any government capital invested 
in them. In addition, the President is authorized to include in the annual 
budget any recommendations he may wish to make as to the return of 
government capital by any mixed-ownership corporation. 

Acquiring and Losing Corporate Status. Finally, the statute strikes at 
what has been widely regarded as a too profligate use of the corporate 
form of organization by the federal government,” by providing a method 


4. Hearings on H.R. 2177, p. 19. 

4 As Budget Director Smith said before the House committee: “We have had a 
great inerease in the number of corporations and in the volume of corporate ac- 
tivities, sometimes, I think, without very careful consideration of the corporate 
instrument as against the appropriation process. Some of the corporations might 
very well have been established under the regular appropriation process... .” 
Hearings on H.R. 2177, p. 188. 
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whereby government corporations can in effect be stripped of their cor- 
porate status. Under Section 107, the Director of the Budget Bureau, 
with the approval of the President, may include in connection with the 
budget program of any corporation a recommendation that it be treated 
“with respect to its appropriations, expenditures, receipts, accounting, 
and other fiscal matters as if it were a Government agency other than a 
corporation... .’’ If Congress approves this recommendation, the cor- 
poration will, one year later, come under the provisions of the Budget 
and Accounting Act and other statutes regulating the fiscal affairs of 
regular. departments. While corporate financial privileges will be lost 
thereby, the “corporate entity” of the organization will not be affected 
by this action. 

The Control Act also sets its face against further use of stated incorpora- 
tion acts for the creation of federal corporations. While incorporation un- 
der state laws has been useful in permitting prompt administrative action 
to meet emergency situations, there is a certain anomaly in using state 
facilities to bring a federal agency into existence, and the practice has 
not been without abuses. The Control Act provides that in the future 
corporations may be set up only “by Act of Congress or pursuant to an 
Act of Congress specifically authorizing such action.”“ As for existing 
corporations created under state or territorial laws, they may not con- 
tinue as agencies of the United States after June 30, 1948. Liquidation 
will then be mandatory, unless prior to that time they are re-incorporated 
by act of Congress. It is to be assumed that Congress will take appropriate 
action of this sort in the case of most of the corporations now existing by 
virtue of state authorization. 

Conclusion. In the management of public enterprise there has de- 
veloped, during the past several decades, “a widespread and almost uni- 
versal movement toward autonomy.” Through the typical modern ex- 
pression of the autonomy movement, the public corporation, attempts 
have been made “‘to eliminate the defects both of private ownership 
under rigid government control and of government ownership and opera- 
tion in the traditional manner.” That the autonomous public corpora- 
tion can fulfill these expectations is demonstrated by the experience of 
Great Britain, where such successful corporate enterprises as the Central 
Electricity Board, the British Broadcasting Corporation, the Port of 
London Authority, and the London Passenger Transport Board are’ now 
about to be joined by a new group of corporations charged with responsi- 
bility for the greater part of the Labor party’s nationalization program. 


4 See the comments of John Thurston, Government Proprietary Corporations. 
(1937), pp. 37-41. 

a Sec. 304(a). 

4 Fainsod and Gordon, Government and the American Economy (1941), pp. 679, 
684. 
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In the United States, on the other hand, an over-enthusiastic and un- 
planned exploitation of the corporate device has been followed by an 
increasingly vigorous assault on both the good and bad features of cor- 
porate administration. The Control Act of 1945 is the latest step in ten 
years of retreat from the principles of corporate autonomy. It goes far 
toward completing the task of eliminating the features which have made 
government corporations useful instruments for enterprise purposes. 
This result is apparently what Congress desires, but it makes little sense 
to adopt the Control Act while almost simultaneously a Senate commit- 
tee is criticizing the Commodity Credit Corporation because it “has in 
effect ceased to function as a public corporation as was intended by the 
various laws creating and extending the life of the Corporation.’ 

The administrative freedom originally enjoyed by American govern- 
ment corporations was achieved at the expense, and was in fact the result, 
of a considerable confusion as to the exact legal status and consequences 
of the corporate form. In 1935, Oliver P. Field pointed to the absence 
of adequate statutory basis for government corporations, largely due, he 
felt, to the fact that Congress had not had any clear idea “of the exact 
place that these corporations were to hold in government and in the 
economic order... .’’47 The existing uncertainties in the law of govern- 
ment corporations, he suggested, should be remedied by enactment of a 
carefully-drawn statute under the terms of which all corporations federally 
owned and operated should be incorporated, and covering questions of 
their organization, control, powers, finance, and position in the govern- 
ment. Field assumed, however, that the purpose of such a statute was 
to regularize corporate freedom, not to destroy it, to define a new pat- 
tern of administrative relationships and control, not to reinstate the 
existing departmental routines. 

The Control Act adopts Field’s method, but hardly his spirit. Aware 
that it was drafting a general statute applicable to a wide array of cor- 
porations set up for varying social, economic, and political reasons, Con- 
gress admittedly exercised greater restraint than in some of its other 
attempts to control administrative action through omnium gatherum 
legislation.*® Nevertheless, the Control Act does in its broad sweep over- 
ride the substantive provisions of numerous earlier statutes carefully 
drafted to meet the problems of particular corporations, and the pattern 
of control imposed means that, for good or ill, American experience with 
autonomous public corporations is substantially at an end. 

46 Sen. Rep. 936, 79th Cong., 2d Sess. (1946). 

47 “Government Corporations: A Proposal,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 48, pp. 
775, 781 (1935). 

48 For example, the Walter-Logan bill, the effect of whose Procrustean formula, 
James M. Landis said, would have been “to cut off here a foot and there a head, 


leaving broken and bleeding the processes of administrative law.” ‘Crucial Issues in 
Administrative Law,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 53, pp. 1077, 1102 (1940). 
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STATE LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 


JOHN A. PERKINS 
University of Michigan 


While much attention has been given to the efforts of Congress to 
improve itself, the activities of the state legislatures which have sought 
improvements as diligently, incidentally fulfilling their laboratory func- 
tion, have gone virtually unnoticed. Twenty-eight states have given 
consideration to the renovation of the law-making branch. Comprehen- 
sive studies were made in Massachusetts,? Connecticut,’ and in a more 
limited manner in California. New York, currently intent on modernizing 
its legislature, has already issued an interim report on expenditures and 
personnel,’ although the complete recommendations of its Joint Legis- 
lative Committee are yet to come. Committees whose frame of reference 
limits them to “tinkering” rather than “overhauling” are at work in 
Michigan and Colorado, with no reports yet submitted. In Alabama, an 
interim committee called for limited changes. The Bureau of Research 
established by the Indiana General Assembly in 1945 is authorized; among 
other things, to conduct research into improved methods of legislation. 

The crucial position of the state legislatures in our scheme of government 


1 For the efforts made in Congress, see John A. Perkins, “Congressional Self- 
Improvement,” in this Review, Vol. 38 (June, 1944), pp. 499-511. The problem 
was viewed by the Committee on Congress of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation in its Reorganization of Congress (Washington, 1945); a briefer survey is that 
of the National Planning Association, Robert Heller, Strengthening the Congress, 
Planning Pamphlet No. 39, Jan., 1945. In 1945, the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress (79th Cong., Ist Sess., H. Con. Res. 18) conducted 
hearings and studied these subjects: staffing, committee structure and operation, 
relations between House and Senate, liaison between Congress and Executive, legis- 
lative oversight of administration, relations with electorate and with special interest 
groups, congestion of legislative business, administrative organization of Congress, 
and compensation of congressional personnel. Unfortunately, the Committee was 
not authorized to recommend changes in rules and procedure. For the Committee’s 
report, see Organization of the Congress; Report of the Joint Commitiee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress, 79th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. Rep. No. 1011, Mar. 4, 1946. For an 
excellent collection of articles on the subject, see Symposium on Congress, Special 
Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress, Aug., 1945. — 

2 Report of the Special Commission on Legislative System and Procedure, Senate 
No. 50, Massachusetts, Jan. 1, 1948. 

3 Report of the Legislative Council, State of Connecticut, Nov. 16, 1944. 

4 Reports of the Assembly Committee on Legislative Organization, California, 1944. 

5 Interim Report of the New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Legisla- 
tive Methods, Practices, Procedures, and Expenditures, Legislative Document No. 35, 
Mar. 21, 1945; Final Report... , Legislative Document No. 31, Feb. 15, 1946. 

è Reports of Interim Committees, Alabama, Regular Session, 1945, Legislative 
Document No. 1, pp. 36-51. 
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cannot be over-emphasized. The failure to make themselves truly repre- 
sentative by periodic reapportionment and to streamline their organiza- 
tion and procedure, not to mention corruption among personnel, has 
resulted in an inability and unwillingness to rise to their responsibilities.” 
Political collusion between rural legislators and their henchmen in local 
government has thwarted unification of multitudinous jurisdictions and 
the modernization of local administration. When depression-born de- 
mands for modern services were not met by state and local government, 
the federal government of necessity undertook new functions, causing 
centralization of government in the United States amid condemnation 
oy the same state lawmakers whose inaction clipped democracy short. at 
the grass roots. Wartime necessity increased centralization still further 
and made for an awareness of its disadvantages beyond the circle of 
local officialdom. Under the circumstances, it is not likely that the state 
legislatures will be willing any longer to confine the rôle of the common- 
wealths merely to setting up needed administrative organizations to 
implement policy the national government has laid down—the rather 
unequal partnership prevailing during the depression and the war and 
euphoniously labeled the “new federalism.’’® There may now be an aware- 
ness that only by a real reformation can the legislatures hope to cope with 
the growing complexity and technical character of the subject-matter 
with which they would deal. To regain their long lost prestige, they must 
also demonstrate that they are not only responsive to local needs, but also 
sensitive to more than local problems. 

The degree of responsiveness to local needs depends upon the frequency 
of reapportionment. The most thoroughgoing reapportionment of recent 
years was achieved in 1943 in New York, which had not been redistricted 
for a quarter-century. Inroads upon rural dominance were made by an 
increase in the representation of New York City from 62 to 67 assembly- 
men and from 22} to 25 senators. The metropolis thus has 44.6 per cent 
of the legislative membership, while containing 53.4 per cent of the popu- 
lation. The constitutionality of the act was challenged in the courts be- 
cause it raised the number of senators beyond what was construed to be 
the constitutional limit. Upheld by the Court of Appeals, the highest 
tribunal of the state, which reversed a lower court decision,® the act 
wert into effect for the 1944 elections. Several other states have re- 
districted their lower houses without revising the representation in second 

? Jarvis Hunt, “How Our State Legislatures Can Be Improved,” State Govern- 
ment, Vol. 17 (Sept., 1944), p. 400. For instances of corruption, see the presentments 
of the grand jury investigations in Michigan and New York begun in 1943 and con- 
tinuing into 1946 in the former state. 

8 For a discussion of this relationship, see William Anderson, “Federalism—Then 


and Now,” State Government, Vol. 16 (May, 1943), pp. 107-112. 
3 In re Fay, 52 N.E. (2d) 97 (Nov., 1943). 
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chambers. In 1943, Michigan did considerable juggling to redistribute 
her constitutionally-fixed membership of 100 so that the urban centers 
would be more equitably represented. Wayne county, containing Detroit, 
has a total of 27 seats (and that percentage of the total) and has 38.3 
per cent of the state population.!° By passing an amendment in Novem- 
ber, 1942, New Hampshire, which has the largest lower house of all the 
48 legislatures, took steps to reduce its numbers from 448 to 375 or 400, 
without losing its unique position as to size. Kansas achieved a reap- 
portionment of representative districts in 1943, leaving the number of 
districts unchanged at 125. Minor changes were made in Louisiana. With 
the adoption of the new constitution in Georgia in August, 1945, the num- 
ber of senators was raised from 52 to 54. 

Missouri cities, particularly the metropolitan area of St. Louis, are 
assured of greater equality of representation through the adoption of the 
new constitution in that state. To bring about a redistricting of the state 
for the election of senators, which has not been done for 43 years, it is pro- 
vided that the governor shall appoint a commission of ten members to be 
chosen equally from two lists of names submitted by the state committees 
of the two major political parties. If the commission fails to redistrict the 
state within six months after its appointment, it is discharged, and the 
senators are to be elected from the state at large, after which a new com- 
mission is to be appointed. A redistricting committee is to be appointed 
also after each decennial census. Reapportionment of representatives 
among the counties, not carried out since 1921, is made the responsibility 
of the secretary of state. After each decennial census, he is required to de- 
termine the number of representatives to be elected in each county ac- 
cording to a prescribed ratio of representation. 

Reapportionment was rejected by New Mexicans in November, 1942, 
and the people of Florida refused to create new senatorial districts in the 
election two years later. An Alabama interim committee on the constitu- 
tion and legislative procedure pointed out that there had been no reap- 
portionment since the constitution was adopted in 1901, although the 
subject has been brought before each session of the legislature since 1910. 
The committee failed to make any recommendation itself, “realizing . . . 
that each individual member of the Legislature will vote his own personal 
sentiment or that of his constituents upon the question. . . .”" Similarly, 
the Joint State Government Commission of Pennsylvania was directed 
by law in 1943 to submit a report on reapportionment, although investiga- 
tion shows that none was forthcoming.” Legislative reapportionment 


10 This statute was upheld in Stenson v. Dignan, 13 N.W. (2d) 202 (Feb., 1944). 

1 Reports of Interim Committees, Alabama, op. cit., p. 50. 

% Letter from W. E. Habbyshaw, Clerk, House of Representatives, Aug. 24, 
1945. 
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proved the overshadowing issue in the defeat of a resolution to revise 
Illinois’ 75-year-old constitution. Downstate members feared they might 
lose the dominance they have enjoyed under the apportionment of 1901, 
which permits them to control the majority of the people in the state 
living in the metropolitan area of Cook county.“ The chairman of the re- 
apportionment committee of the House is opposed to any plan that 
would give Chicago and Cook county “a single additional vote in the 
state legislature.” This reluctance to meet the basic tenets of democracy 
in a country not only devoted to democratic theory but confronted by the 
problems of an urban society has contributed to the atrophy of state 
government as a policy-making jurisdiction. In answer to those who fear 
that proper urban representation would damage the legislative process, 
it needs only to be pointed out that Massachusetts is one of the few states 
in which the overwhelming urban population is reflected in the somewhat 
exemplary legislature to the extent that it, too, is urban dominated. 

Much of the discussion about state legislative organization has centered 
around unicameralism since its adoption by Nebraska in 1936. Enthusiasm 
ran high in 19387, when amendments providing for a unicameral system 
were introduced in twenty-two states. But only one state has recently 
‘come near adopting it. Missouri voters initiated a proposal for unicamer- 
alism in November, 1944, and then subsequently tried to withdraw it, 
realizing that the adoption of the new constitution then being considered 
would nullify any success in amending the old constitution. The question 
remained on the ballot, however, and lost by the small margin of 37,000 
votes, which might indicate that success could be attained if attempt were 
made to change the bicameral provision of the new constitution. Although 
unicameralism deserves the high praise given it in Nebraska," all legis- 
lative reform does not wait upon it, for experience with annual sessions has 
proved their superiority over biennial sessions, although this test has 
been accompanied with less fanfare. 

Annual sessions are proposed as a means of solving the problem of 
enormous work loads and changing budget needs of recent years. Having 
tried biennial sessions for six years, Massachusetts voters ratified an amend- 
ment in November, 1944, for returning to annual sessions, thus making 
five states that have such. The Connecticut legislature having passed an 
amendment for annual sessions, the people’s action on the referendum 
is being recorded by town elections; thus far, returns forecast defeat. An- 
nual sessions there would be limited to 70 days, whereas the biennial 


13 Minois Legislative Council, Reapportionment in Ilinois, Publication No. 66, 
Feb., 1945. 

4 John P. Senning ‘‘Unicameralism Passes Test,” National Municipal Review, 
Vol. 33 (Feb., 1944), pp. 60-65. 
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sessions are now allowed to run 150 days. The issue of annual sessions was 
closely linked in California with the desire, if not practical necessity, for 
an annual budget; but it was rejected in the November, 1944, elections. 
Georgia earlier had refused to adopt the change (in 1941). 

While the debates on Congressional improvement reveal a desire for 
closer legislative oversight of administration, similar concern is not so evi- 
dent in the states. In the arguments for annual sessions, however, the de- 
fects of the biennial sessions in this respect are brought out. The report of 
the Legislative Council of Connecticut explained: “The worst aspect of 
the biennial session is that it encourages the expansion of executive 
power.” The Massachusetts special commission stated in the same vein: 
“It is undemocratic for the duly elected representatives of the people to 
delegate for the greatest portion of their terms the prerogatives which 
maintain the unbroken contact of the people with their legislative repre- 
sentatives.”® This very delegation has been upheld as one of the “most 
promising methods of improving the legislative process.’”* In fact, there 
has been more concern that the legislature delegate administrative power, 
thus improving the legislative process, than that the legislature, once hav- 
ing delegated the power, be made capable of overseeing its exercise. The 
writer has observed that the attitude of the legislators toward adminis- 
trative departments is somewhat paradoxical. The lawmakers are reluc- 
tant to delegate, even as to details, that type of legislation which they feel 
they know something about (such as the dates of the open season for 
game). But they are quite willing to accept for quick passage legislation 
upon complicated matters of which they have little understanding when 
such legislation is recommended to them by the administrative depart- 
ments. 

In 1945, Michigan legislators took to themselves the power to abrogate 
rules and regulations of state agencies, feeling that the step was necessary 
to combat “bureaucratic activities.” The act was vetoed on the ground 
that the legislature would be burdened with tremendously increased de- 
tail and would be diverted from major issues of public policy. In Connect- 
icut, the legislature’s annoyance with the rule-making of state agencies 
was centered on the failure to give adequate publicity to regulations. To 
correct this, it enacted a law in 1945 providing that all rules and regula- 
tions issued by state departments should be filed with the secretary of 
state and published in the Connecticut Law Journal, a state publication, - 
before becoming effective. In the same year, the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania approved a so-called Register Act providing for the publica- 
tion and distribution of administrative rules. Michigan, two years earlier, 

6 Report of the Special Commission, op. cit., p. 99. 


1 Arthur N. Holcombe, “Legislative Assemblies: State Legislatures,” En- 
cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (New York, 1933), Vol. 5, p. 369. 
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passed an act providing for codification and publication of administrative 
regulations of all state agencies, and also required that each rule include a 
reference to the statute upon which the rule was based. These three acts 
indicate an awareness of the problem of control; but the legislatures have 
wisely refrained, or been restrained in the case of Michigan, from trying 
to exercise such control directly. Interim legislative commissions have 
approached the problem of control over administration in two ways: by 
themselves performing the function of review and by studying the need 
for legislation to accomplish that end. Ohio established an administrative 
law commission to study administrative practice, procedure, and process 
of review in effect among several departments, boards, and bureaus.!? An 
interim committee in Colorado may investigate any department of the 
state in which irregularities occur, or upon complaint made to the chair- 
man of the committee, any irregularity being committed by any institu- 
tion, board, or bureau; it may investigate the financial operation and ex- 
penditure of funds by any institution operating under state authority. The 
Minnesota Interim Committee on State Administration and Employment 
had broad investigative powers under which it gathered factual data and 
analyzed functions. It then submitted a report, with its recommendations, 
to the 1945 legislature. 

Because the budget offers the best opportunity for legislative control 
of administration, interim committees have been set up in this area. Cali- 
fornia created a Joint Legislative Budget Committee in 1941 which meets 
either during or after the session to study and make recommendations 
concerning state revenues and expenditures. It has a staff under the Legis- 
lative Auditor, whose members serve as the fact-finders. Utah found its 
consideration of the budget more satisfactory after creating, in 1943, a 
joint committee staffed with experts to give it guidance and carry on con- 
tinuous investigations. Of the six interim commissions appointed in Ala- 
bama in 1948, one was on appropriations and finance; while outstanding 
among the 18 interim commissions for the Illinois legislature was the 
budgetary commission to work with the state departments in preparing 
the state budget. The budget committee of Arkansas has met prior to the 
convening of the legislature, thus resembling an interim commission, 
although its emphasis has been on the preparation of a legislative pro- 
gram instead of investigating the administration, except in so far as that is 
an inevitable part of budgeting. 

The legislative council device has been steadily spreading, thus improv- 
ing leadership within the legislature and at the same time freeing the legis- 
lature of executive domination. Some of the early legislative councils were 
composed of representatives of both legislative and executive depart- 


17 Ohio Public Acts, 1943, S. 133. 
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ments, but one by one the states have eliminated the members from the 
latter branch, until now all councils are entirely legislative. Kentucky fol- 
lowed the pattern in 1944 by repealing a provision that the governor and 
five administrative officials should be members. Thirteen of the states 
now have councils. One of these was given constitutional status in 1945, 
and three others were created in the same year. A permanent Joint Com- 
mittee on Legislative Research, with most of the functions of a legis- 
lative council, was established in Missouri in 1948 and was put on a con- 
stitutional basis when the new basic law was adopted in February, 1945. 
The new Alabama Legislative Council has responsible to it a Legislative 
Reference Service with a director and staff, to serve as the council’s 
“research, reporting, and bill-drafting agency.” In North Dakota, a 
Legislative Research Committee with all the functions of a council was 
created.!® The Indiana General Assembly, in creating a Joint Legislative 
Advisory Commission to advise the legislative research bureau established 
at the same time, seemed to place the emphasis upon the staff aspects of 
the legislative council arrangement:?° possibly it is time that statutes 
recognize that the staff is the most important element in the success of 
such agencies, Two years earlier, Connecticut and Pennsylvania author- 
ized, respectively, research and consultative agencies and a director and 
professional assistants for their councils of long standing, thereby enlarg- 
ing their usefulness. The development of legislative staff agencies, be they 
connected with councils or not, is remarkable indeed in view of the rural 
domination of state legislatures wherein the philosophy persists that the 
state should do as little as possible and that the most successful legislative 
sessions are those which pass the fewest laws. 

Research agencies and other staff facilities are sometimes available to 
legislatures without being in any way integrated as they are coming to be 
under legislative councils. The Legislative Reference Bureau of Delaware, 
headed by an executive director, was created in 1945 to engage in bill- 
drafting and substantive research. Two years earlier, Florida created a 
statutory revision department with legislative drafting and reference 
duties, and North Carolina at the same time enlarged the powers of the 
Division of Legislative Drafting to include continuous substantive re- 
search. Not all changes in legislative staffing have meant progress. The 
time to be given to staff work by the director of legislative reference in 
Colorado was reduced in 1943 from “his entire time” to from 60 days 
prior to the convening of the General Assembly through 30 days after ad- 
journment. There might be a question of the wisdom of Kentucky’s action 
in 1944 which abolished the research director of the legislative council and 

18 Public Acts of Alabama, 1945, no. 152, 


19 Public Acts of North Dakota, 1945, no. 289. 
20 Indiana Public Acts, 1945, no. 283. 
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provided instead that the state university and colleges shall make needed 
studies. It should be recognized, at the same time, that in Alabama and 
California the universities have been successful in servicing the legislators. 

Appropriation committees have been in the forefront of the efforts to 
procure research staff aides. New York, California, Utah, and Michigan 
have recognized the special need of their budget committees for compe- 
tent employees. Inasmuch as executive budget systems are so inadequate 
that the real burden of budgeting is shouldered by legislative committees, 
progress in state budgeting in many instances waits upon the proper staff- 
ing of these all-important committees.” The New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Legislative Methods, in its interim report, recommended 
that after the war at least one clerk or stenographer should be assigned 
each legislator. Excellent staff assistance to the New York Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Labor and Industry (known as the Ives Committee) 
has kept it abreast of the kaleidoscopic industrial field and informed about 
the work of the administrative agencies and the attitudes of the interest 
groups, so that coöperation has been maintained among the administra- 
tive, legislative, and private interests concerned.” 

The case for staffing is further strengthened by the fact that a strong 
research group will weaken the influence of lobbyists. Decrying “the pres- 
ent practice of legislators to place such complete reliance and naive faith 
in the reports of lobbyists,” the Massachusetts commission pointed out 
that there have long been laws in Massachusetts to regulate lobbying 
practices, but that they are not strictly enforced and no prosecutions or 
convictions have taken place. The commission proposed that legislative 
counsel display at the hearings a “legislative advocate card” identifying 
the lobbyist completely as to occupation, employer, and the interest he 
represents. This report also proposed that lobbyists file a brief containing 
a summary of arguments and a citation of authorities, with copies for 
committee members and the public. 

The problem of regulating lobbyists is not always a matter of con- 
trolling “outsiders” who would influence legislation. The activities of 
lawyer-legislators in Michigan, who wrote statutes in which their clients 
were interested, appeared for clients before state agencies, or even repre- 
sented clients in transactions with the state government, aroused consider- 
able controversy. The result was the passage of a bill in 1945 making it a 
felony for a legislator to be employed by anyone interested in pending 


2t See the author’s “The Budget in the Legislature,” State Government, Vol. 17, 
no. 11 (Nov., 1944), p. 447. 

22 See Phillips Bradley, “Blazing New Trails,’ Survey Graphic, May, 1944. 

233 Report of the Special Commission, op. cit., p. 36; Eleanor Killpartrick, “Bay 
State Lobbyists Toe the Mark,” National Municipal Review, Vol. 34 (Dec., 1945), 
p. 543. 
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measures for more pay than a non-legislator would receive or to accept 

payment for services in connection with the defeat or passage. of a bill.” 

While the lobbyist is usually a man of long experience in and about the 
state house, most legislators are newcomers who quickly become indebted 
to the members of the ‘third house” for the schooling they receive. Infor- 
mational bulletins and pre-session conferences have recently been utilized 
to give freshman lawmakers an objective orientation. In A Manual for 
Alabama Legislators, the Bureau of Public Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama has presented a reference aid for lawmakers. Connect- 
icut recently issued a pocket-size booklet entitled Information for Con- 
necticut Legislators, and containing an explanation of how each house 
works, the various publications, and other specific information. More im- 
portant to the pre-entry training of the Connecticut legislator was a pre- 
session conference held in December, 1944, where new members and others 
heard descriptions by those who render them of the various services avail- 
able to legislators, and met separately in each house for instructions in 
rules and procedures. Arkansas’ Institute of Legislative Procedure, con- 
ducted by the extension division of the state university, includes a mock 
legislative day when the novices are familiarized with the intricacies of 
parliamentary practice, committee procedure, and the various documents 
with which they will be working. In Colorado, an interim commission 
planned a suitable program for a pre-session legislative conference with 
the aid of the legislative reference office to codrdinate the work. If it is 
good personnel practice in a state to give vestibule training to clerks, why 
has so little effort been made to do as much for those who frame basic 
policy? 

‘One of the greatest criticisms leveled at the state legislatures, and 
rightly so, has been their inability to schedule their work. Nothing much 
has been done to overcome this weakness except resort to the discredited 
palliative of limiting the length of the session, as Connecticut would do in 
conjunction with its proposed annual sessions. To bring about an orderly 
work program, the Massachusetts commission recommended that all bills 
be filed by the first Wednesday in December, and after this date no bill 
might be introduced unless approved by the committee on rules acting 
concurrently, and unless their report was accepted by three-fourths of the 
house where the bill was to be introduced. Introduction a month before the 
General Court convenes would permit work to begin at once, for reference 
of bills to the various committees would have been accomplished by the 
clerks, with the legislature having’opportunity to object during tie first 
few days of the session. 

Considerable change has been made in the organization and EERE 
of committees to facilitate their functioning and_thezeby expedite the 


2 Detroit Free Press, July 17, 1944; Senate Enrolled Act No. 83. 
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whole legislative process. California adopted a complete reorganization 
of standing committees in the Assembly. Whereas sessions prior to 1943 
had 58 standing committees, a regrouping reduced them to 25—2 on the 
legislature, 16 on government, and 7 on industry. A schedule of committee 
meetings is worked out and then members indicate their preferences in 
committee assignments. On the basis of the schedule and the preferences, 
the speaker makes the final appointments, making certain that the three 
committees to which a member is assigned do not meet at conflicting 
times (thus avoiding one of the greatest complaints and excuses of legis- 
lators). Time conflicts are overlooked only in two circumstances: to give 
proper representation of a member’s district or because of his previous 
committee experience. A similar reduction in the number of committees 
for the same sound reasons has been worked out and was adopted in 1945 
by the Michigan senate. The reduction was from 25 to 19 committees, 
accomplished chiefly by abolishing separate committees for the various 
state educational institutions and assigning their functions to one com- 
mittee on education. In the same year, the Illinois senate cut its standing 
committees from 35 to 26. 

Connecticut, one of the few states using joint standing committees ex- 
clusively, has made even that superior system better by revising the list 
of committees to relieve one committee that was extremely overburdened. 
While the judiciary committee was given relief by careful distribution of 
bills, others were given matters of some importance for the first time. 
Notwithstanding a well-founded recommendation for reduction in com- 
mittees in the Alabama legislature, no action was taken. 

Several steps have been taken and others projected to make legislative 
committees more accountable for their action—or lack of it. Missouri’s 
new constitution provides that each committee shall keep a record of its 
proceedings and that the recorded vote of the members shall be filed with 
the report on each bill. If the suggestion of her study commission is fol- 
lowed, Massachusetts would appoint a secretary for each standing com- 
mittee who would keep a record for subsequent publication of attendance 
at meetings and hearings, as well as an account of the minutes of each. 
The Bay State commission also suggested that every report to the General 
Court contain a brief statement of reasons supporting its stand. These 
reports would enable the lawmaker to make his decision on the basis of 
reasons, however succinctly they might be stated, instead of on the basis 
of faith in the sponsor, the governor, or his party. The new constitution 
of Missouri provides that a vote of one-third of the members of either 
house shall “relieve a committee of further consideration of a bill and 
place it on the calendar. ...”’ In 1945, Connecticut adopted another pre- 
caution against clandestine committee action: When a bill has been intro- 


3 Hallie Farmer, The Legislative Process in Alabama: Standing Committees, 
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duced in committee (“raised”), instead of through regular channels, it 
must be assigned for a public hearing in the committee before being re- 
ported to either house or senate. Experience indicated that “raised” 

pills sometimes “slipped through” with no opportunity for the public to 
register its favor or disfavor before passage. 

The discernible tendency for legislative salaries to be increased reflects 
the unfounded belief that more adequate remuneration will attract better 
men to the legislatures. Since 1942, salary increases have been provided 
in seven states: Maryland, Minnesota, Indiana, South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, New Mexico, and Georgia. Increases were rejected in California, 
Utah, and Michigan. Pending amendments in Connecticut and Idaho 
would likewise, if passed, result in increases. 

Changes in mileage and subsistence expenses took the form of lifting’ 
of limitations in Minnesota and Missouri, while positive increases were 
made in New Mexico and Washington. The courts approved California’s 
allowing legislators their expenses as well as their pay while attending 
legislative sessions, but resisted the Kentucky legislators’ attempt to in- 
crease their stationery allowance. Only in North Dakota were increased 
expenses and maintenance rejected. 

The question of paying legislative employees has received much at- 
tention and was highlighted by the disturbing disclosures of the special 
grand jury investigating legislative spending in New York. To quiet public 
indignation, the Joint Legislative Committee on Legislative Methods, 
Practices, Procedures, and Expenditures recommended, and the legisla- 
ture in 1945 quickly enacted, laws which itemized legislative positions 
giving the legislature better budgetary control, eliminated per diem pay- 
ments, consolidated 13 separate appropriations for personal service into 
one section of the budget, and centralized in the legislative leadership 
responsibility for hiring and assigning employees. Other reforms called 
for by the Joint Committee’s report, but not yet enacted, include consul- 
tation with job classification experts before preparation of legislative 
salary schedules, equal pay for equal work, promotion and transfers upon 
a job classification plan, and limitation of payment of employees to one 
source, although they may be assisting more than one committee. Internal 
controls over expenditures recommended were uniform accounting, cen- 
tralization of expenditure records in the office of a legislative fiscal officer 
who should pre-audit vouchers, and legislative use of the regular centra- 
lized purchasing organization of the state. 

Changes which have been made in the payment of legislative employees 
in other states are chiefly in the form of salary increases. A 1945 North 
Carolina law is indicative of some progress in employment practices, for 
it places the compensation of committee clerks on the basis of their qualifi- 
cations. Other states have testified to their interest in keeping themselves 
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staffed by raising the salaries of various employees of the house and 
senate. New York experience indicates that if the legislatures are to staff 
themselves as they deserve to be staffed, and are to do so without dis- 
crediting the whole idea in the public mind, proper personnel practices 
are quite as important here as in the executive branch. 

A unique kind of legislative employee has been the regional representa- 
tive of a legislator. In 1943, legislative offices were established in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Alemeda counties, with each office under the 
management and control of the senator from the county. 

Government might well take a lesson from the scientific cook-book on 
the importance of kitchen arrangements to production of good food. The 
importance of physical arrangements to proper functioning has never 
been given sufficient emphasis as a principle of good administration either 
in law-making or in the execution of law. The California report on the 
physical requirements of the legislature in the state capitol! presents a 
plan to rearrange space in the building, near the legislative halls, so that 
all of the agencies servicing them, such as the interim committees, the 
joint legislative budget committee, and legislative counsel may be physi- 
cally related. Private offices for all legislators are suggested to provide 
suitable places for conferences with constituents and for handling other 
off-the-floor business. Provision of such space, plus a well-designed time 
schedule of legislative duties, would eliminate from the floor of the two 
houses much business extraneous to the legislative process. 

Encouraging as are these changes that have been made in state legis- 
latures in recent years, and seminal as may be the reports upon which some 
of these changes have been based, they are not enough. The legislatures 
in the commonwealths are so strategic in our whole scheme of government, 
affecting as they do not only the states, but also local government, na- 
tional government, and the whole federal scheme as well, that even more 
fundamental studies must be made and more resolute action taken. 


NEW YORK’S LEGISLATURE UNDER 
THE MICROSCOPE 


JOHN W. LEDERLE 
University of Michigan 


In these days of widespread dissatisfaction with legislative bodies, we 
are being presented with numerous studies on legislative improvement. 
One of the most interesting has recently been made by a special grand 


2 Printed in reports of the Assembly Committee on Legislative Organization, 
California, 1944. 
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jury which investigated the New York state legislature. Although the 
final presentment praises the “general efficiency” and “rectitude” of the 
legislature and concludes with the statement that “the general picture .. : 
is of earnest men diligently engaged upon a public task in an earnest 
manner,” specific findings reveal serious laxities in the conduct of the 
state’s legislative affairs. No doubt similar laxities may be found in most 
other states. 

There are always rumors and whisperings as to evil goings-on in our 
legislative halls. The New York special grand jury did a real service in 
finding out their truth or falsity. It is of interest that neither the legisla- 
ture nor the governor would, on their own volition, have considered such 
an investigation. We owe it to the fortuitous circumstance that Republi- 
can Governor Dewey and the Democratic political machine of Albany 
county did not like each other. \ 

Shortly after his election, Dewey directed the state tax commission and 
the attorney-general to investigate Albany county, expecting no doubt 
to find evidence of criminal acts on the basis of which the career of the 
O’Connell political machine might be terminated. The O’Connells came 
right back by having the Albany county district attorney start an inquiry 
into the Republican-controlled legislature. But Dewey foiled this counter- 
attack by appointing Hiram C. Todd as a special prosecutor to supersede 
the county’s district attorney in the investigation. Ostensibly, this action 
was at the request of the majority leaders of the legislature, who peti- 
tioned him on December 19, 1943, to appoint such a prosecutor in order 
to clear the air of the suspicions of the legislature aroused by the Albany 
county district attorney’s investigations. 

In accordance with the Governor’s order of December 20, 1943, the 
grand jury investigated the subjects of (1) legislative expenditures, (2) 
improper conduct involving legislators, legislative employees and officers, 
and other persons having relations with them in their official capacities, 
and (8) allegations of criminal acts. The grand jury did not attempt to 
make an over-all study of the legislative process, but confined itself to 
those aspects involving, or likely to involve, criminal or distinctly un- 
ethical conduct.? 

The grand jury held some 140 sessions and directly examined 377 


1.The printed findings of this legislative investigation are embodied in three 
documents filed in the Supreme Court, State of New York, Albany county, In the 
Matter of the Legislative Investigation, as follows: (1) “Interim Presentment by 
the Grand Jury of the Extraordinary Special and Trial Term,” dated Albany, N.Y., 
Dec. 7, 1944; (2) “Second Interim Presentment,” dated Albany, N.Y., May 4, 1945; 
and (3) “Final Report and Presentment,” dated Albany, N.Y., October 24, 1945. 

2 Subsequently, the legislature set up its own Joint Committee to Inquire Into 
and Study Legislative Methods, Practices, Procedures, and Expenditures. An 
interim report containing significant data and recommendations, substantiating 
many of the grand jury findings, has already been followed by some legislative 
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witnesses. Depositions under oath of more than 600 persons were taken. 
A total of 1,162 exhibits were introduced in evidence. Only one criminal 
indictment was handed up, and the legislator prosecuted by virtue of it 
was later acquitted by the trial jury. But, measured in terms of the light 
thrown on legislative expenditures, pay-roll control, and patronage, the 
grand jury was well worth while. 

Legislative Expenditures. The grand jury early discovered that ‘‘certain 
grave improprieties and laxities surrounded expenditures made by the 
legislature,” and therefore an intensive examination was made into this 
subject. As an indication of the sum involved, it is to be noted that 
$2,480,444.28 was expended in operating New York’s legislative machinery 
in 1948. 

While the state constitution limits the compensation of New York’s 
56 senators and 150 assemblymen to $2,500 each per annum, and while 
the law permits reimbursement to legislators for actual traveling expenses 
to and from Albany each week during sessions, it was discovered that ad- 
ditional compensation (totalling $56,000 in 1943) was being paid to a 
“limited number of legislators in lieu of detailed, itemized expenditures.” 
These payments, referred to by the politicians under the facetious title 
of “‘lu-lu’s,” were justified to legislative disbursing officers on the theory 
that they were reimbursement for additional secretarial and clerical help. 
Peculiarly, this fiction was not accepted by either federal or New York 
state income tax authorities, or by the New York State Employees’ Re- 
tirement System, all of which have treated “lu-lu” payments as compen- 
sation. The grand jury concluded that they were “‘in large measure a cloak 
for payment of additional stipends” to legislators in violation of the 
spuit, if not the letter, of the constitution. 

Although difficult to ferret out, the grand jury found a few instances 
of legislative employees being forced to “kick-back” their salaries, or 
parts thereof, to the legislator responsible for their appointment. Penal 
statutes in New York prohibit such a practice in the case of employees 
in the executive department, but curiously legislative employees are not 
so protected. The grand jury recommended a penal provision to plug this 
loophole. Expense-account padding was discovered also. ‘‘Perfumes, orna- 
ments, flowers, wearing apparel, theater tickets, airplane accommoda- 
tions, World Series reservations, and other incidentals of gracious living 
have been paid for out of the public treasury of New York State,” it was 
found, and “all of these fancy items were buried in drab, undescriptive, 
and highly deceptive words.” It was recommended that greater care be 
taken in expense account control, and also inthe supervision of allow- 
ances granted certain legislators for automobiles and telephones. 








action of a reform nature. Evaluation of the Joint Committee’s work must neces- 
sarily await its final report. [While this article was in press, the Joint Committee 
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The grand jury pointed out that the burden of legislative office had 
become so great that it well might be questioned whether $2,500 was ade- 
quate compensation. However, it felt that the adjustment of compensa- 
tion should be submitted directly to the people as a constitutional 
amendment, and decried makeshift evasions which, when brought to 
light, can serve only to impugn the integrity of the legislature itself. 

However, the really glaring laxities found in expenditure practices in- 
volved the staffing of the legislature. In New York, in recent years, legis- 
lative payrolls have mushroomed. The grand jury found that “many 
employees are carried on legislative payrolls, not because their work is 
essential, but because the legislature has become a ready medium through 
which political debts are paid... the addition of names has provided 
little in the way of essential service. The fact is that legislative payrolls 
are padded ... In the past twenty years, legislative expenses have more 
than doubled, with no commensurate return to the state.” 

The grand jury therefore recommended that the legislature make a 
survey to determine how many employees were actually needed, and urged 
that superfluous jobs be abolished. Should this be done, it predicted sub- 
stantial savings, combined, paradoxically, with increased efficiency. The 
same pressures for over-staffing and padded payrolls exist in many other 
states. 

Turning next to payroll practices, the grand jury found that legislative 
expenses were “channeled through a large number of separate offices, 
under numerous grants of authority, and with such a lack of centralized 
control as to leave loopholes for extravagance and waste.” It was with 
great difficulty that the grand jury compiled from various sources and 
vague records a satisfactorily detailed report. Indeed, had it not been for 
federal income tax regulations requiring that reports of salaries be re- 
tained, the job would have been almost insuperable. A real shock is af- 
forded by the almost unbelievable finding that “no complete, detailed 
report of its expenditures is ever presented to the legislature for its re- 
view or criticism, or for its information and guidance.” As one cure for 
this bookkeeping confusion, the grand jury calls for the oopan of a 
single legislative payroll. 

Other criticisms made by the grand jury were directed to ite lack of . 
adequate biographical data on employees, to the use of such terms as 
“contingent” expenditure or “maintenance” cost to conceal payments to 
individuals, to the diversity in pay periods (per diem, weekly, semi- 
monthly, semi-annually, or installment), to the payment sometimes by 
cash instead of uniformly by check, and to the allotment of substantial 
sums to contingent funds for withdrawal on authorization of the president 
pro tem of the senate, the speaker of the house, and the chairman of the 
committee incurring the expenditure. 

On the latter point of contingent funds, an analysis showed that be- 
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tween July 1, 1937, and March 31, 1944, the weekly disbursements from 
this source had been at a rate of just under $1,000 a week. The grand 
jury expressed “the opinion that many of the costs were predictable and 
should have been covered in the routine of budget appropriations.” 
“Moreover,” it added, ‘numerous contingent expenses were incurred, not 
to meet specific needs, but as matters of political expediency.” 

Finally, it was found that many legislative employees had other jobs, 
with consequent conflicts of interest and allegiance, resulting in the state 
getting but a “shabby share of its employees’ attention and energies.” 
Numerous seasonal employees were questioned on this matter of multiple 
employment and revealed that they had drawn their pay while “com- 
pletely engrossed in their own affairs far from Albany.” Some samples of 
their testimony follow: “I didn’t do much of anything for the state” 
(received $1,000); “I only spent four or five days in Albany that year” 
(received $700); “I guess I didn’t earn the money the state paid me” 
(received $800); “Well, anyway, I ran a few errands” (received $750); “I 
don’t recall doing a single thing for that money” (received $1,000); “I 
just sat there and talked ... If someone gives me a job and tells me to 
wait till they notify me to go ahead, and I just sit there for three months, 
what can I do?” (received $750). The grand jury emphasized that pro- 
cedures should be adopted to assure that such seasonal employees earn 
their compensation during the period they are supposed to be working 
for the legislature. 

Paradoxically, it was discovered that even career employees, whose 
primary source of income was from the legislature and who served the 
legislature year in and year out, were likewise multiple-job-holders. Some- 
times the legislature itself would provide generously for such persons and 
camouflage the fact by paying them from several sources. Thus, according 
to the grand jury: “One employee whose line item salary was $4,000 
testified that his gross annual emolument from the legislature was more 
than $10,000. Another whose line item salary was $3,000 actually was 
paid more than $7,000 a year.” It was found, moreover, that other 
career-type legislative employees who were generously compensated from 
public funds were at the same time extensively engaged in private enter- 
prises, particularly the practice of law. The grand jury recommended 
making adequate salary arrangements for the legislature’s skilled, essential 
employees, to be set forth under a single salary item in each case rather 
than scattered through various payrolls under various sub-headings. 

Employment Practices. The grand jury found serious abuses when it 
investigated the selection and supervision of legislative employees. Except 
for a small group of administrative positions centering around the clerks 
of the two houses, legislative positions in New York have been distributed 
purely on a basis of political favoritism, with no regard for continuity or 
high-caliber ability. 
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Students of government have long decried political patronage in the 
selection of workers for the executive branch. The grand jury reveals that 
the evil is just as dangerous, though more often condoned, in the legisla- 
tive branch. While many legislative appointees under this system are 
capable and conscientious, others are “manifestly incompetent .. . have 
low moral concepts of their functions ... are the chiselers, the cheats, 
whose activities and inactivities tend to bring the legislative process into 
public disrepute.” 

In New York, the novice legislator runs into the patronage business 
as soon as he arrives in Albany. He is advised to ask the legislative leaders 
of his particular house to allocate an amount for his clerical and steno- 
graphic help. Some may have to rely upon a pool of general employees, 
assigned to no specific legislator, but subject to call: by numerous legis- 
lators. Others may get full-time or part-time services of designated em- 
ployees. Though patronage seems to be granted in larger amounts accord- 
ing to a legislator’s years of service, no single principle governs, and 
“some legislators are permitted to designate a few employees while others 
may designate many.” 

While patronage is under party control, the custom in New York is to 
permit the minority party to designate a few employees in each house. 
On occasion, county political leaders foist employees upon legislative de- 
partment heads, and sometimes, the grand jury found, “the names of 
specially-favored persons” are entered on the payrolls without their 
knowledge, so that compensation “comes to them like manna from the 
skies, to reward them for services they were not even aware they were 
supposed to render.” 

Nor has any classification scheme been worked out for the employees 
of the legislature. Janitors or chauffeurs, for example, may be carried on 
the payrolls as stenographers, at stenographers’ pay; a doorkeeper may 
be listed as a clerk. Apparently the principle of “equal pay for equal work” 
has nowhere been more violated than in the field of legislative employ- 
ment. The grand jury recommended that job classifications be immedi- 
ately established, with compensation allocated accordingly. 

Furthermore, there has been a failure to provide systematic employee 
supervision. While some employees are so prominent and their responsi- 
bilities so great that their malfeasance or non-feasance is readily observa- 
ble, others ‘‘render small return or no return for the salaries they receive.” 
Until the 1944 session, no official check was made on an employee’s ac- 
tivities after his name was placed on the payroll. Though he rendered no 
services, his name stayed on the payroll, and he continued to draw his 
compensation. No doubt it was the spur of the grand jury investigation 
which induced the 1944 requirement that the employee and the legislator 
sponsoring his appointment formally certify as to the performance of 
services as a condition precedent to payment of salary. The grand jury 
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recommended that this principle be embodied in a statute, not left to 
house usage. 

One of the most controversial recommendations calls for the establish- 
ment of minima of aptitude and experience for legislative employees, to 
be determined by tests “similar in form to civil service tests.” The grand 
jury found employee after employee who was obviously unfit, e.g., a 
stenographer who couldn’t see; tax investigators who had no knowledge 
of taxation; assessment investigators who did not know the meaning of 
“assessment”; a cement pourer paid as an adviser on labor matters and 
qualified neither by education nor experience. Legislatures notoriously 
dislike the merit system, even for the executive branch; one wonders 
whether they will introduce the reform in the selection of their own em- 
ployees. 

A final point relates to official publicity of the names of the legislative 
staff. The New York legislature has annually published a booklet called 
the White Book, containing the list of its members, officers, and em- 
ployees. Prior to 1945, this booklet conveyed the positively misleading 
impression that it contained a complete list of all officers and employees 
of the legislature; yet, in fact, in 1943 for example, less than one-quarter 
of such persons actually were listed. The grand jury commented: “It is 
apparent ... that one of the principal reasons of the members of the 
legislature for avoiding the publication of the names of all of its em- 
ployees is their desire to conceal the distribution of patronage... . 
Employment by the state is of public concern. The White Book should 
contain a complete list of the legislature’s personnel.” Is there anyone 
who would condone presentation of incomplete information under the 
guise of a full report? The whip of public opinion can help prevent wide- 
spread evils in legislative employment practices only if the facts are 
published in full. 

The picture of the legislative process which the New York special grand 
jury has exposed is not a pretty one. Yet, that no criminal convictions 
have resulted is of some significance. Furthermore, in justice to the legis- 
lature it must be emphasized that in carrying out its directive to ferret 
out evil practices the grand jury naturally had no time to bestow praise 
where praise was found to be merited. In focusing attention upon and 
dragging up the “dirt” in legislative operations, such an investigation runs 
the danger of confirming the thoughtless citizen in his stereotype concep- 
tion that all politicians are grafters and that politics is always a dirty 
business. Anyone who has dealt with American legislators, state or na- 
tional, knows that the vast majority are fine, public-spirited men, working 
under trying conditions and with few rewards. At the same time, one may 
be pardoned for hoping that they will do something to put their legislative 
houses in order. The preservation of representative democracy depends 
on their buckling down to this task. 
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RECENT VOTING BEHAVIOR OF SOME 
NATIONALITY GROUPS 


FREDERICK W. WILLIAMS . 
Office of Public Opinion Research, Princeton University 


In continuation of a previous study,? the rôle of some nationality groups 
in the last three presidential elections has been investigated. Whereas the 
previous study was based upon political behavior by counties within 
eight states, the present work is based upon political behavior by wards 
within four cities. The cities were chosen because they contained large 
proportions of certain nationality groups, and because in these cities it 
was possible to order census tract material from the 1940 census by wards. 
Only four cities (Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, and Pittsburgh) were ex- 
amined because of limitations of time and expense. New York City is not 
- included because of appreciable changes in the boundaries of Assembly 
districts between elections. ' 

In order that a group be amenable to our procedure, it was necessary 
that there be proportionately great enough concentrations within wards 
so that the actual voting behavior of the group could possibly induce a 
shift in the election results. In this respect, it must be remembered that 
the proportion of foreign-born is usually about one-third of the total 
stock of any given group in the localities. Of the fourteen nationality 
groups studied here, therefore, not every one could be tested by our 
method. 

Method. Data on the vote by wards within the four cities were available 
at the local archives of election statistics. In each community, it was ascer- 
tained that ward boundaries had not been changed since 1936 or, if there 
had been changes, that they were negligible. Detailed street maps showing 
ward boundaries were then carefully compared with census tract maps and 
a listing of the corresponding areas was made.? In each city, the census 
tract areas are much greater in number than the number of wards. This 
enables about 98 per cent of the census tracts to be fitted entirely into 
one or another ward. In the other cases, where ward boundaries cut 
through tract areas, a careful estimate was made of the approximate 
proportion of the population lying on either side of the ward line. From 
the final list of the coincidence between census areas and wards, the ac- 


1L. H. Bean, F. Mosteller, and F. W. Williams, “Nationalities and 1944,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 8, pp. 368-375 (Fall, 1944). 

2 The proportions of foreign born by nationality group were already worked out 
in Pittsburgh by the Federation of Social Agencies. The writer is indebted to 
Bertram Black, director of the Federation for these statistics. Jane W. Skinner, of 
the Buffalo Foundation, supplied a listing of the correspondence between census 
tracts and wards in Buffalo. 
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tual numbers of the foreign-born of some nationalities in each census 
tract or part of census tract were drawn from 1940 census statistics to 
give the total population of these groups in each ward. 

Fortunately, there is available a count by wards of the total foreign- 
born population, and in Detroit a count of the foreign-born registered 
voters. Table I shows that the distribution of the foreign-born groups 
assembled as described above is, for all practical purposes, identical with 
the distribution of actual voters in these groups. This fact neatly clears 
away problems in interpretation surrounding the query: “Can it be 
credited that the number of voters of any foreign-born group is dis- 
tributed as is the total number of foreign-born?” 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS BY WARD IN DETROIT BETWEEN PER CENT FORSIGN-BORN OF TOTAL 
POPULATION (1940 CENSUS) AND PER CENT FOREIGN- 
BORN OF REGISTERED VOTERS (1988) 


1940 Census Registered Voters* 
Total 
forcign- Russia Italy England Poland Germany 
born 


Total foreign-born .92 
Russia 95 
Italy .97 
England, Scotland, 
Wales .98 
„Poland 7 .995 
Germany .94 


* From an examination of 631,000 registration cards. Donald S. Hecock and 
Harry A. Trevelyan, Detroit Voters and Recent Elections (Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, Ine., 1938, Report No. 150). 


A quantitative measure of the degree of association between the size 
of a particular nationality group and the size of the political shift within 
each city was then prepared.’ In each ward of Detroit, for example, the 
proportion of Germans was worked out and a table was prepared showing 
the difference between the percentage of the Democratic vote in 1936 and 
the corresponding percentage in 1940 and 1944. For this particular ex- 
ample, Table II shows that the measure of association is .68 in the 
1936-40 period. 

A positive figure represents the degree of association between the size 
of any nationality group and the shift in the vote against Roosevelt. 
When this figure is around zero, we say that there is no evidence of any 


2 This measurement was the ordinary Pearsonian correlation coéfficient. 
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association. When it approaches 1, we say that the association is very 
intimate; that is, the greater the size of any group, the greater the shift 
away from Roosevelt. 

The residential patterns of three of the groups were examined also. 
From Table III it is clear that the Poles live in Democratic sections of 
each of the four cities. There is a tendency for Italians, too, to live in such 
areas. But the Germans undoubtedly live in Republican wards. 


TABLE III 


CORRELATIONS BY WARD BETWEEN PER CENT DEMOCRATIC VOTE (1944) 
AND SIZE OF THREE FOREIGN-BORN GROUPS 





Buffalo Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh 
Poland .82 .63 .61 .66 
Italy .12 24. .29 18 
Germany — 27 — 48 — 84 — .35 


Results. Dissidence within the total foreign-born population is marked 
in Chicago and in Detroit. A very decided shift away from the Democratic 
party occurred there in the 1940—44 period. In Pittsburgh, there is a slight 
tendency to the same movement, but the general tone of all the foreign- 
born there is stability, undoubtedly pro-Democratic in nature. In Buffalo, 
the foreign-born as a group seem to have voted much like the rest of the 
population. / 

Consistently in these four cities, the English have not moved back to 
their 1936 position. But after 1940 there was no intensification of the shift 
away from Roosevelt apparent at that time. Irish Free Staters, on the 
average, voted in Chicago as did the rest of Chicagoans. Swedish foreign- 
born in Chicago seem to follow the pattern of the English—a sizeable 
shift away from Roosevelt in 1940, but no further movement in 1944. 
Germans, on the average, withdrew support from the Democratic party 
in 1940 and again in 1944. However, the movement in 1944 away from 
Roosevelt was less marked than in 1940. Pittsburgh Germans are heavily 
Catholic and are, relatively, long-time residents. Whereas the Poles were 
as strongly pro-Roosevelt in 1940 as in 1936, there was a retreat in 1944— 
a retreat most apparent in Chicago and Detroit, and least apparent in 
Pittsburgh, while in Buffalo the Poles voted as did the rest of Buffalo 
instead of more Democratic as was their wont. Speculation about the 
ground for this change in voting behavior turns most frequently to con- 
sideration of the effect of avowed and feared intentions of the Russians 
in Poland. Czechoslovaks in Chicago exhibit, on the average, a negative 
tendency toward the Democratic party at the present time. Census figures 
present us with a group unfortunately conglomerate for this study. 
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Throughout the period studied, Austrians in Pittsburgh did not go 
along in voting behavior with the Germans. No relationship can be seen | 
with a shift from Roosevelt. Hungarians in Detroit show a pattern of 
behavior much like the Czechoslovaks in Chicago—a negative reaction 
toward the Democratic party over the period studied. 

In both Chicago and Detroit, the Yugoslavs seem to have moved in 
the same direction (away from Roosevelt); but the movement took place 
at different levels. Starting from a neutral ‘position, Chicago Yugoslavs 
revealed a tendency to vote against Roosevelt in 1944; in Detroit, the 
Yugoslavs moved from a stable pro-Roosevelt stand in 1940 toward po- 
litical neutrality at the level of all Detroit. It is possible, of course, that 
contradictory movements may have taken place on the part of the Croats 
as opposed to the Serbs. It is not known that the foreign language division 
of the C. I. O. Political Action Committee operated in Chicago, as it did 
in New York, during the 1944 presidential campaign. 

Russians in Pittsburgh were certainly no less pro-Roosevelt in 1944 
than in 1940. However, a contradictory tendency seems, on the average, 
to have taken place in Chicago and Detroit, where the Russians appear 
to have abandoned a more solid pro-Roosevelt position than was char- 
acteristic of the cities as a whole. The complex structure of the group 
called “Russians” by the census must not be minimized. Only 18 per cent 
of those who claim to have been born in Russian name their mother tongue 
as “Russian” or “Ukrainian.” But of all the foreign-born whose mother 
tongue is Russian or Ukrainian, 73 per cent report they were born in the 
U.S.S.R. i 

There is a high degree of probability that a real change occurred in the 
group of Lithuanian foreign-born in Chicago. This change is reflected, on 
the average, in a decided weakening of its pro-Roosevelt vote. By way of 
possible interpretation, the geographic position of the Baltie states can 
be recalled. 

In 1944, the Democrats probably gained in Buffalo from a greatly re- 
duced anti-Roosevelt shift in the 1986—40 period. But in Detroit the anti- 
Roosevelt shift among Italians seems to have occurred during this later 
period. In Chicago and Pittsburgh, the Italian foreign-born seem to have 
voted, on the average, as did the rest of the voters in these two cities. 

French-Canadians were probably moving less strongly toward an anti- 
Roosevelt position in 1944 than they were in 1940. A remarkable reaction 
from an anti-Roosevelt shift in the 1936-40 period is observed in the 
1940-44 years. Non-French Canadians in Detroit obviously supported 
the Democratic party more strongly than did French Canadians. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


THE PROSPECTS OF ENGLISH 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT* 


F. W. HOLDEN 
London, England 


I 


Periodically the reform of English local government makes its appear- 
ance in English public life. A Royal Commission sat for nearly the whole 
decade of the 1920’s and its labors produced three reports, which ulti- 
mately led to the Local Government Act of 1929. Similarly, the 1939-45 
conflict has raised again the question of what, if anything, should be done 
about the reform of English local government. In 1943, Mr. Churchill 
expressed the view of the Coalition that no major reconstruction of the 
structure was necessary, nor indeed could it be undertaken in the im- 
mediate postwar years. In January, 1945, Mr. Willink, Minister of 
Health, produced for public discussion a White Paper on the whole prob- 
lem, the main burden of which was in line with the Churchillian dicta of 
1943, but which proposed the creation of a boundary commission with 
power to recommend alterations in the status and areas of local authori- 
ties after suitable local inquiry. These proposals were debated in the House 
of Commons in February, 1945, with little significant difference of opinion 
becoming apparent on the fundamental problems involved. Before the 
end of the Coalition, a bill creating the Local Government Boundary 
Commission had passed into law. 

The advent of a Labor government to power, the previously expressed 
views of the Labor party collectively and of individual members that 
nothing short of a radical reform of the structure of areas and authorities 
would suffice, and finally the pugnacious personality of Mr. Bevan, Min- 
ister of Health (which Department is responsible for general questions on 
local government), are all factors combining to pose the political question 
from a different standpoint. How far will the Labor government alter 
fundamentally the main lines of the Coalition’s proposals regarding the 
reform of the structure of areas and authorities? It is proposed to con- 
centrate attention primarily on the problem of areas and authorities, 
although this necessarily merges itself with the functions that local au- 
thorities perform. It will be recalled that the structure is built upon two 
bastions-—62 county councils exercising wide functions in social services 
over areas, varying widely in size, population, and wealth, and 83 county 
boroughs which, within the area of their respective counties, exercise 


* As of December, 1945. 
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autonomous sway, performing all the functions given to English local au- 
thorities. In addition, within the county areas there are the district 
authorities (urban and rural) and the municipal (or non-county) boroughs 
which are under the general jurisdiction of the county council in respect 
to a certain range of functions, while exercising certain functions of their 
own. 


i 


To provide the basis of an answer to the problem raised, it will be 
necessary, first, to recapitulate briefly the proposals of the Coalition’s 
White Paper,! the debate in the House of Commons (February 15, 1945), 
the contents of the act establishing the Boundary Commission, and, for 
the sake of convenience, the Regulations made by the Minister of Health 
under this act in November, 1945. Conscious of the increased burdens 
placed upon local authorities by the changing exigencies of war and 
by the proposed plans for the reconstruction and postwar expansion 
of the social services, the Coalition nevertheless did not feel that the time 
was opportune for a general recasting of the structure of local government 
because of the opposition such a prospect would undoubtedly arouse 
among the local authorities and because the necessary reform and expan- 
sion of certain services would be delayed by a full-dress inquiry into the 
structure of areas and authorities. Where particular services required a 
larger area of administration than could be provided by the areas of the 
present authorities (the Coalition had recognized public health to be a 
case in point), it was proposed to create joint boards or joint committees. 
To provide a mechanism for the adjustment of areas and of the status of 
certain authorities necessary in the present circumstances, a boundary ` 
commission was to be established “investing this body with powers em- 
bracing those of the county council and Minister of Health relating to 
county reviews under the Local Government Act, 1933. Further, the cre- 
ation and extension of county boroughs and ‘the union of contiguous 
county boroughs and also of some of the smaller administrative counties 
would be within the scope of the Commission.”? The Commission would be 
subject to general directions by the Minister of Health; it would proceed 
to hold local inquiries on the application of a county council or county 
borough and upon direction by the Minister (e.g., the Minister may say 
that priority should be given to the problems of certain blitzed areas). 
Its orders would be laid before Parliament as provisional orders, but they 
would not be subject to review by the Minister, because this would entail 
delay through further local inquiry. 


1 Cmd. 6579, “Local Government in England and Wales during the Period of 
Reconstruction.” | 
2 Cmd. 6579, p. 12. 
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In this way, ‘‘without disruptive change,” it was proposed to secure 
the adjustment of areas and authorities necessary in the immediate post- 
war years in a quick, efficient, and tolerably just manner. Mr. Willink 
reached the heart of his case when he remarked in the Common’s debate: 
“T believe that it is of real importance to enable local authorities to make 
long-term plans with reasonable certainty that they will be able to carry 
them out without the disturbance which is caused by alterations of their 
areas at uncertain dates and times.” Faced with the alternative of a Royal 
Commission charged with the task of examining the fundamental struc- 
ture of authorities and areas and making recommendations at some future 
date in an ex cathedra manner, the Coalition, dominated by Conservative 
opinion, naturally decided against this alternative and put forward the 
lesser solution of the Boundary Commission, which could do a practical 
job of work within a measurable time, particularly with those small au- 
thorities of all types which clutter up the present structure. Along these 
lines the big authorities could perform their work practically without fear 
of disturbance (for they would not themselves ask to be disturbed). A 
typical Conservative case for “doing the work that’s nearest” was put for- 
ward, which met with general approval from all parts of the House with 
the exception of Mr. Clement Davies, the present Liberal leader, who 
pressed for an immediate inquiry into the whole position. Significantly, 
Mr. Greenwood on behalf of the Labor party, after some preliminary 
word-play on the terms of the motion, remarked: “But, on the other 
hand..., if time had permitted, which it does not [my italics], it would 
seem to be logical to make such changes in the system of local government 
as would enable the new responsibilities falling on local authorities to be 
properly discharged.’ Generally, the House approved the main tenor of 
the Coalition’s proposals, although the sectional interests and views of the 
various kinds of local authorities made their supporters in the House 
critical of parts of the proposals. 

Effect was given to the Coalition’s proposals by the Local Government 
(Boundary Commission) Act, 1945.5 The Commission is given power to 
alter the boundaries of any authority; it can unite or divide authorities 
and can make a borough a county borough (although the act directs that 
this shall not be done unless the population of the borough exceeds 
100,000); or it can revert a county borough to the status of a borough 


1 Hansard, 15th February, 1945, col. 424. 

‘ Ibid., col. 484. 

58 & 9 Geo. 6., Ch. 38. Mr. Bevan announced in the House of Commons on 
October 24 that the members of the Commission were to be: Sir Malcolm Trustram 
Eve Bart, M.C., T.A., K.C. (chairman), Sir Evelyn John Maude, K.C.B., K.B.E. 
(deputy chairman), Sir George Hammond Etherton, O.B.E., Sir James Rees, and 
William Holmes. The Ministry of Health included £10,000 in its current estimates 
to meet the expenses of the Commission. 
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(although, similarly, not unless the county borough has a population of 
less than 60,000). The Minister can direct, or the council of a county or 
county borough can request, the Commission to look into a particular 
question. The Commission is bound to consider such requests or minis- 
terial directions, and will do so by holding local inquiries in a manner 
laid down by the Minister in regulations. But the Commission has the 
final decision, subject to Parliamentary review, on what is to be done. In 
addition, it would appear that the Commission can make local inquiries 
and issue orders on its own initiative,” The Commission is not to consider 
altering an order made within ten years, in regard to a particular area or 
authority, unless the circumstances have substantially changed. The act 
finally lays down the general aims of the procedure which the Commission 
will follow and which the Minister will set out in detail by regulation. 
Although the act states that ‘the Commission shall comply with any | 
direction of the Minister that they are to give priority to any area or 
areas, or class of areas, specified in the direction,” the Regulations? pub- 
lished in November make no provision in this direction. Essentially, the 
Regulations perform three functions: ( 1) They state that the object of all 
alterations in the boundaries of local-government areas is to insure indi- 
vidually and collectively effective units of local-government administra- 
tion and, to achieve this object, some of the main factors to be taken into 
account are community of interest, development or anticipated develop- 
ment (which can be more easily estimated in these days of a planned 
economy), economic and industrial characteristics, financial resources in 
relation to financial need, physical features, population, record of admin- 
istration, size and shape of areas, and wishes of the inhabitants. For the 
first time, let it be recorded, His Majesty’s Government has committed 
itself to a statement of the factors to be taken into account in attempting 
to decide an optimum area of local government. Although not exhaustive, 
it will guide the Commission in its practical experience and should at the 
same time focus public discussion on what is admittedly a difficult issue. 
(2) If the Commission considers that more effective local government 
might be secured by a combination of local authorities for particular 


e Within these limits, there will be 11 non-county boroughs eligible for promo- 
tion to county borough status and to county boroughs faced with the possibility of 
demotion to municipal borough status—a situation not likely to alter the number 
of county boroughs substantially. 

7 Clause 1 of the act establishes a Local Government Boundary Commission 
“charged with the duty of reviewing the circumstances: of the areas” into which 
England and Wales are divided for local-government purposes “and exercising, 
where it appears to the Commission expedient so to do, the powers of altering those 
areas conferred by the following provisions of this Act.” 

®§.R.&0. 1945 104717, dated November 15, entitled the Local Government 

(Boundary Commission) Regulations, 1945. 
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services, it can so report to the Minister and await his decision. (8) The 
Regulations lay down the procedure by which the Commission shall per- 
form its functions. 

Altogether, an instrument of considerable power and importance in 
English public life has been established quietly and with substantial agree- 
ment. While it is hoped and expected that this Commission will not incur 
the hatred and obloquy which a previous Commission acquired—the fa- 
mous Poor Law Commission established after 1834 and dubbed by con- 
temporaries the ‘Three Bashaws of Somerset House’—it is considered 
that the Commission will do its work broadly in one of two ways: (1) As- 
suming the Minister issues only occasional directions, the Commission 
may in fact hold inquiries only upon receipt of directions from the Minis- 
ter or of requests from the councils. (2) The Commission may decide to 
use a fair amount of the initiative it undoubtedly has to hold local in- 
quiries on its own account in addition to the inquiries held under (1). 
These alternative courses of action represent differences of degree and 
quality; if the first conservative course of action is followed, then it is 
inevitable that only the most pressing questions (by far the most impor- 
tant of which is the status of areas and authorities in blitzed areas) will 
be dealt with positively by the conclusion of the Labor Government’s 
first term of office, and the structure will remain the patch-work quilt that 
it is today. If the second is followed and the Commission makes full use 
of its powers (for it is equipped with teeth), a task may be performed 
which will surpass in range and quality the hopes of realistic people in 
Great Britain and elsewhere who have the welfare of English local govern- 

. ment at heart. Under Clause 6(2) of the Regulations, the Commission can 
authorize any officer of the Commission or other person to hold inquiries, 
and thus several inquiries can be held at any one time—a circumstance 
which should speed proceedings. Although the first orders cannot be ex- 
pected from the Commission until late in 1946, it will be necessary to keep 
their trend under continuous review so that the impact of the Commis- 
sion’s work upon the structure of areas and authorities can be determined. 


TIT 


If this is a fair summary of the historical background, the problem at 
issue can be examined along two lines. First, the Labor party throughout 
its history has had an intimate contact with the work of local government, 
and has always recognized its importance in the task of improving the 
social condition of the people. We can therefore examine briefly the his- 
tory of the approach of the Labor party to the problem of local govern- 
ment. Secondly, the events in the whole field of local government since 
the formation of the Labor Government may give some indication of their 
future trend. 
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The famous Fabian quartet—Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Bernard 
Shaw, and Graham Wallas—by their practical work in local affairs and 
by their voluminous writings crystallized the opinions of the early Labor 
party and of the Fabian Society upon a matter vital to the fulfilment of 
a Socialist program; for without an efficient and yet democratic system 
of local government, there could not be a proper development of the social 
services to accord with Socialist doctrine. The Webbs provided the intel- 
lectual content of the Labor party’s case for reform by their tremendous 
researches into the history of local government extending for the better 
part of thirty years and by the famous Minority Report to the Poor Law 
Commission of 1908 which Beatrice signed and Sidney drafted.* The in- 
fluence they wielded extended within the portals of the Central Govern- 
ment machine itself, as is shown by the acceptance at length in 1929 of 
the main recommendations of their Minority Report. Yet, as Margaret 
Cole argues in her recent biography of Beatrice Webb, they showed little 
practical realism in their positive proposals for the reform of English 
local government contained in their Constitution for a Sociafist Common- 
wealth of Great Britain.° They advocated the abolition of the whole pres- 
ent structure and replacement of it with a common and approximately 
equal unit all over the country which they would call “ward,” and which 
could be by means of joint boards or committees combined for the ad- 
ministration of services requiring larger areas. While the Webbs’ own 
proposals may be said now to have lacked historical realism in suggesting 
the uprooting of every existing authority, and to have lacked precision in 
that they did not take account of the financial problems implicit in them, 
yet it need not be doubted that they imparted a sense of urgency to the 
discussion of possible lines of reform; and in their wake there were many 
voices in the inter-war years calling for the creation of regional authorities. 

The rise of the Labor party to political power, particularly after 1918, 
resulting in the capture of councils in the municipal elections immediately 
after World War I, provided a leaven of practical experience to the theo- 
retical discussion. For the few Mohammeds who could remove mountains 
with their rhetoric and dialectic, there came to be many followers who 


? Thereby being threatened by the Treasury Solicitor with an injunction for 
infringement of Crown copyright, after the Webbs had decided to publish the 
Minority Report on their own account. Sidney was able, however, to draw the 
attention of the solicitor to a minute of My Lords of the Treasury, dated 1887 and 
never rescinded, in which My Lords had disclaimed any privilege of copyright 
monopoly over Blue Books, holding that the reprinting of them would be to the 
public advantage. See Margaret Cole, Beatrice Webb (London, Longmans, 1945), 
p. 108. 

10 Idem, p. 146, the main ideas of which, it is suggested (p. 114), flashed into 
Beatrice’s mind when listening to a paper by H. G. Wells to the Fabian Society in 
1903 on “The Question of Scientific Areas in Relation to Municipal Undertakings.” 
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had gained practical experience with the working of borough councils in 
London and the provinces, and who on occasion could be vigorous cham- 
pions of the rights of local authorities and communities. It is by no means 
certain, for example, that a Labor-controlled London metropolitan bor- 
` ough would easily surrender its position in the interest of the reorganiza- 
tion of Greater London. The practical experience which Labor people 
gained in local councils provided, furthermore, a training ground for 
future statesmen in the field of central government; Clement Attlee and 
Herbert Morrison stand out here, and the valuable suggestion that mem- 
bers of Parliament should have several years’ experience in local govern- 
ment before standing for Parliament comes mainly from Labor quarters. 

An amalgam of the theoretical and practical roots of the Labor party’s 
attitude toward local government gives the background for the pamphlet 
The Future of Local Government outlining the party’s postwar policy. This 
rejects the creation of single all-purpose authorities operating over larger 
areas because such a scheme would not be suitable for rural areas. Instead, 
working along the path of historical development, “suitable machinery 
should be established by the Central Government to survey the country 
as a whole to determine the areas suitable for a regional or major author- 
ity adequate for the efficient performance of large-scale services, particu- 
larly those which need for their efficient and economical development 
considerable area, population, and sufficient financial resources... 
Within each region there should be established a suitable number of 
area authorities to administer the purely local services, and others dele- 
gated to it by the major authority. The size and number of the areas 
could be determined by population, rateable value (actual and potential), 
administrative convenience, and the balance of town and country.’’ An 
attempt is tentatively made to suggest a suitable division of powers be- 
tween the major and the area authorities. 

This statement of policy, approved by the 1944 Conference, goes con- 
siderably beyond the scope of the Coalition’s proposals and of the powers 
subsequently given to the Boundary Commission by law and regulations. 
In particular, the Labor party’s “suitable machinery” would survey the 
whole country, whereas the Boundary Commission is likely to confine its 
attention to certain areas; the creation of the “major authority” would 
involve the disappearance of the county council and county borough as 
they are known today, a situation which the Boundary Commission can- 
not entertain and which indeed strikes at the root of the political problem 
in English local government. The status of and relationship between the 
county councils and the county boroughs constitutes, indeed, the major 
political problem of English local government, and Mr. Morrison himself 
stated in the Commons’ debate that the Boundary Commission would 
not be able to propose the creation of a new type of authority. Further- 
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more, he admitted that the case for establishing regional authorities is 
not as strong as it was. It would thus appear that the Labor Government 
is, in terms of its own declared policy, placed in something of a dilemma 
by its subsequent adherence to the Coalition’s proposals—a dilemma 
which should delight the acumen of Mr. Morrison himself. 

Whether the Labor Government will throw over its adherence to the 
Coalition’s proposals may have been influenced by the developments since 
Labor assumed power in July. Undoubtedly the major event has been the 
municipal elections of November. These elections—the first td be held 
since 1939 and on a newly extended franchise (which is now the same as 
the parliamentary vote)—could confirm or deny the Labor landslide of 
July in the general election. To quote the London Times of November 1 
(polling day): “The Labor party has conducted its campaign with con- 
fidence and determination. It is contesting all but 1,000 of the 8,000 va- 
cant seats. It is striving not only to retain the 2,500 seats it already holds 
but to win 5,000 others.... At present it controls seventeen of the 
twenty-eight metropolitan boroughs in London and hopes to win several 
more. But in the rest of England and Wales it controls only fourteen 
of the eighty-three county boroughs and twenty-three of the 309 munici- 
pal boroughs.... It is not expected that the Labor party’s success will 
be as sweeping as in the general election. Such a landslide cannot happen.” 
The Times was somewhat cautious in its judgment of the outcome; for 
in the result the Labor party now controls 44 county boroughs, 59 munic- 
ipal boroughs, and 23 metropolitan boroughs—a total gain of 72 councils, 
or one-sixth of the number of councils to which elections were held." 
Since only one-third of the seats of each council were contested, the result ` 
may be held to confirm the trend of the electorate toward the left shown 
in July, and is the more encouraging to the Labor Government in view of 
the heavy successes in the big cities. 

How far can the November results be taken as an augury of the likely 
trend next March and April, when the elections for the county councils 
and in the urban and rural districts are held? The Labor party may well 
receive a check to its advance at these elections because, first, its hold upon 
the smaller towns and the rural areas, although it has increased, is not so 
tight as in the big cities, and furthermore it is notorious that the apathy 
of the electorate in rural areas on the affairs of local government is much 
greater than in the towns. Thus the Labor party may find it difficult to 
make much progress in the next elections, although uncertainty is of the 
essence of the British electoral process, both national and local. If, how- 
ever, only moderately successful at the forthcoming elections, it would 
appear, assuming the orderly progress of the Labor Government’s pro- 

1 I am indebted to the Labor Research Department for this information. See 
Labour Research, Dec., 1945, for a full analysis of the results. 
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gram as a whole, that the party can look forward with confidence to 
further success at the next municipal elections in November, 1946. If 
this prognosis is approximately correct, then the Labor Government can 
rely upon an increasing number of local councils in sympathy with its 
general policy—an essential factor in the success, for example, of its hous- 
ing policy. 

If the results of municipal elections were encouraging to the Labor Gov- 
ernment, the affairs of local government have secured a quiet but 
continuous place in the Commons since July. Without attempting a cata- 
logue, it will perhaps be sufficient to draw attention, for purposes of illus- 
tration, to Mr. Bevan’s policy on housing, Miss Ellen Wilkinson’s deci- 
sion to reduce the number of schools receiving direct grants from the 
Ministry of Education, and Mr. Ede’s bill to abolish the police forces of 
the non-county boroughs. Mr. Bevan announced that the Government 
intends to make the local authorities the main executors of its housing 
program. Besides acquiring the land for and building the houses, the local 
authorities will license such private building as is permitted, will license 
the conversion into offices, etc. of big unoccupied residential houses which 
could otherwise be used as flats, suitably converted, and will act as the 
adjudicating authority in the measures taken to combat excessive rents 
for furnished accommodation. These arrangements make the local author- 
ities (except the county councils) the lynch-pin of the housing drive. After 
announcing in August that the school-leaving age will be raised to fifteen 
as from April 1, 1947 (the last date provided for in the Education Act, 
1944), Miss Wilkinson has been under brisk fire on two issues: provision 
of the requisite number of teachers and the position of the direct-grant 
schools. The first is rather an intractable problem and progress slow but, 
it is hoped, sure. On the second matter Miss Wilkinson has shown the 
temper of her steel as a minister. The direct-grant schools are those which 
have elected under previous regulations to receive grants direct from the 
Ministry of Education instead of the local education authorities, which 
are in turn aided by the central department. The Minister has adopted, 
the rather stringent principles suggested in the Fleming Report as a basis 
for determining the eligibility of schools for direct grants in the future, 
with the result that many famous schools have been faced with the with- 
drawal of direct-grant facilities and now confront the dire prospect of 
surveillance by the local education authority. A considerable rumpus was 
raised in the Commons, but the Minister stood her ground, reminding the 
opposition that she, and no longer Mr. Butler, is in charge of education 
policy. Mr. Chuter Ede’s bill abolishing the non-county borough forces 
by bringing them under those of the county was generally an unpreten- 
tious affair, although members could not quite understand why such a 
bill should be introduced in a time of great legislative activity. 
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Bigger events have cast their shadows before them. At the date of 
writing, it had been announced that the National Insurance Bill would be 
presented probably before Christmas, 1945—twelve months before its 
previously anticipated date. If adhering to the proposals of the Beveridge 
Social Security Report, this bill would profoundly affect the position of 
the county councils and the county boroughs in regard to their public 
assistance functions; assistance for ‘“out-relief”’ cases would almost cer- 
tainly go to the central government, and possibly the responsibility of 
these authorities for institutional relief would be reduced, if not abolished, 
especially if the rate of old-age pensions should be increased. The im- 
pact of these changes upon the complex financial problem of local govern- 
ment would be considerable. Mr. Bevan has announced that the Govern- 
ment is looking at the eternal rating question; and meanwhile, pending 
the establishment of a new block grant, a bill has been produced giving an 
interim supplementary grant of £10-12 millions per annum to local 
authorities. Finally, a leakage in the press announced that the cabinet 
had decided in principle that the voluntary hospitals should be na- 
tionalized. From the guarded way in which Mr. Attlee answered questions 
in the House of Commons, it is possible that the leakage was not without 
foundation; if there is a decision to nationalize the voluntary hospitals, 
Mr. Bevan, as Minister of Health, has a major task on his hands to pre- 
pare and present the Government’s proposals on the health services in a 
way which will carry the substantial agreement of the interested parties, 
the doctors, the local authorities, and voluntary hospitals. 


r 


Iv 


It is time to draw conclusions from the evidence surveyed. In view of 
the ever-present danger of introducing one’s personal views on the way 
in which events ought to go into any attempted estimate of how they will 
go, it is proper to state that only published information, along with a 
general sense of how English people conduct their government, is the 
basis on which conclusions are here reached. 
` On this basis, certain facts stand out. First, the Boundary Commission 
is established and Mr. Bevan as Minister of Health has produced the 
necessary Regulations to guide the Commission in its work. It seems, 
therefore, incumbent upon the Minister of Health and the Government to 
let the Commission have a fair chance to do a useful job on the terms and 
conditions laid down; and the view has been expressed above that the 
Commission may well do a surprising amount of good work, given the 
opportunity which it has, and sufficient time. To reopen the fundamental 


2 Mr. Bevan, in the House of Commons on November 30 (Hansard, 30th Nov.’ 
1945, Col. 1795) said that the poor law burden would be taken away from local 
authorities by the new National Insurance Bill. It is not clear whether this would 
cover institutional relief, on which the Beveridge Report was vague. 
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question of reform (which would mean that the creation of new types of 
authority over much wider areas would have to be examined) would 
imperil what chances the Boundary Commission has of doing any good 
work within the confines of the old structure. Although Mr. Morrison in 
another connection playfully hinted that the Labor Government would 
break many precedents in its term of office, it is extremely unlikely that 
it would immediately throw into the melting-pot an authority but re- 
cently established on a legal basis. The possibility must not, of course, be 
excluded that the Minister himself will take an active interest in the work 
of the Commission, issuing many directives on the particular questions 
it should examine. With the possible exception of blitzed areas, it is sug- 
gested that the status of particular areas and authorities is not ordinarily 
one for ministerial initiative and action; it is more likely that regulations 
on particular areas will be of departmental rather than ministerial origin. 
As such, there would not be many regulations on this type of question, 
and thus the course of action of the Boundary Commission may partake 
of a nice mixture of requests from local authorities, directives from the 
Minister, and exercise by the Commission of its own initiative—a con- 
clusion which, given the fact that Mr. Bevan is a busy man with all the 
affairs of local government as well as the housing program on his hands, 
seems inescapable. 

Second, as Mr. Bevan himself suggested in the House of Commons on 
November 30, there are many other problems on local government need- 
ing decision and action, e.g., rating and the differing standards of valua- 
tion adopted by different rating authorities, the calculation of a new 
formula on which the distribution of government grants should be based 
to replace the block-grant formula of the 1929 Local Government Act, and 
the impact of increased services which are likely to operate in the near 
future upon the financial standing of local authorities. 

Third, the objective of English local government may be redefined in 
the coming years. The Regulations published in November, 1945, confine 
their attention to the need “to ensure individually and collectively effec- 
tive units of Local Government Administration.” This is an admirable 
objective in itself, but, in the wider context of an attempt by the central 
government to obtain for the mass of the people a common standard of 
social well-being, the cry may be raised for common and more equal 
standards of expenditure on local government services throughout the 
country. The work of Professor Hicks" has pointed the way in this direc- 


18 The work of J. R. and U, Hicks is quite the most fundamental published on 
English local government during the war. Their Standards of Local Expenditure 
(Cambridge University Press, 1943), Valuation for Rating (C.U.P., 1944), and The 
Incidence of Local Rates in Great Britain (C.U.P., 1945) constitute a body of work 
indispensable to present and future students of English local government. 
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tion. In his Standards of Local Expenditure, he has shown that among the 
county boroughs (the richest ¢lass of English local authorities, since they 
comprise the majority of the industrial cities) there are broadly six dif- 


ferent levels of expenditure per head of the population (taking income <> 


from local rates and from government grants together) on all services, 

the difference between the highest and the lowest being surprisingly large. 
If these researches are continued with an examination of the standards 

of services performed by the counties (and within each county the services 

maintained by the municipal boroughs and urban and rural districts), it 

is probable that the wide disparity revealed for the county boroughs will 

be more than matched in the counties, considering that the counties are 

generally poorer than the county boroughs. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the final structure of areas and author- 
ities of postwar England will differ profoundly according to the objective 
which is adopted, consciously or otherwise, for local government in the 
postwar period. Further, the way in which the desired objective can be 
achieved will in fact be dependent upon the refashioned pattern of services 
and in part upon the solution to the financial problem which is found or 
avoided. The position on the latter problems may be fairly clear within 
two or three years, and, if so, the case for a thoroughgoing inquiry into 
the whole problem of areas and authorities, based upon the work and ex- 
perience of the Boundary Commission, will by then have matured. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AS VIEWED 
FROM GENEVA* 


WILLIAM E. RAPPARD 
Graduate Institute of International Studies, Geneva, Switzerland 


The United Nations Organization is an essentially American product, 
as the jeep or the atomic bomb. Conceived at Dumbarton Oaks near the 
American Capitol, inspired by American ideas, born under American 
chairmanship on the American West Coast, having decided on a perma- 
nent site in America, it is even endowed with an American surname. In| 
fact as in word, there would be no United Nations were there not a 
United States. 

Tt is therefore very generous of an American body to ask me, as a foreign 
visitor to your shores, what I think of this American product. But it is 
correspondingly embarrassing for me to attempt to tell you. When one 
is invited out to dinner, it hardly does to comment, except in terms of 
the highest enthusiasm, on the cuisine of your host or on the beauty of 
his daughter. 

Your invitation to this intellectual feast therefore obliges me to choose 
between politeness and sincerity. As I am speaking here at your request, 
not in any diplomatic capacity whatever, but solely as a friend among 
friends and as one man of science to a host of academic colleagues, known 
and unknown, I unhesitatingly opt in favor of complete frankness. I 
venture to trust that our common ideals of scientific freedom will assure 
my impunity from any reproach of indiscretion or of impertinence. 





I 


Before describing the international view as seen from Geneva, may I 
be allowed briefly to define the point from which it is observed. Geneva 
is, first, a city in the heart of Europe. It is, second, a city in small and 
traditionally neutral Switzerland. It is, finally, the seat of the League of 
Nations. The new organization is therefore to be judged from the point 
of view of the old and of a neutral European country. 

Now Europe is a small but very densely populated continent. Long the 
hotbed of international conflict, it was the birthplace of the two successive 
world wars which are the real parents of the two successive organizations 
for the maintenance of peace. 

Europe is densely populated not only by individual human beings, but 
_ also by so-called sovereign states. Without burdening this paper with any 


* An address delivered at the forty-first annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Philadelphia, March 28, 1946. 
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demographic statistics, I will venture to call attention only to two out- 
standing facts, which seem particularly relevant to our present discussion. 

The first is that, of the eight Great Powers existing on the eve of the 
First World War, six were European. Of these six European Great Powers, 
only three—Great Britain, France, and Italy—emerged victorious from 
the First World War; but all of them, except dismembered Austria- 
Hungary, maintained or shortly regained their status as Great Powers in 
the inter-war period. 

Today there are nominally only five Great Powers left in the world, 
and only three in Europe. In fact, however, there remain only two or at 
most, three, states which are in a position to exercise any decisive in- 
fluence over the destinies of mankind. And of these two or three truly 
Great Powers, one is American, another is half-Asiatic, and the third is 
essentially maritime and therefore foreign to the continent of Europe. 

Europe is therefore, for the first time since the origins of the history of 
civilization, deprived not only of the world domination she has long 
exercised abroad, but even of a truly European leadership at home. The 
former master has become the servant of the outside world. Such is the 
price he has paid for the criminal folly of the two world wars, of which he 
was both the principal author and the chief victim. 

The same, most significant fact is reflected in the composition and, of 
course, also in the seat of the new world organization. Of the twenty-eight 
sovereign states which constituted the political population of Europe on 
the outbreak of the Second World War, three have forfeited even their 
nominal independence, nearly ten others have at least temporarily for- 
feited their real independence, and twelve, that is, about half of the total, 
are not as yet members of the United Nations. To view the United Na- 
tions from Geneva is therefore to see them from a continent which has so 
little influence over the new organization that it in fact feels almost foreign 
to it. 

This is particularly true of Switzerland, which had been especially inti- 
mate with the League of Nations. This intimacy was due to geographical ` 
propinquity, and also to the referendum which, in 1920, preceded Switzer- 
land’s adherence to the Covenant. Thanks to the long campaign which 
preceded the vote, her population had probably become more familiar 
with that document than had any other nation. 

At present, Switzerland is indeed doubly foreign to the United Nations. 
She is foreign, first, because, as all other states which were not drawn into 
the late war, she is not yet welcome to the circle of the self-styled “peace- 
loving” belligerents who created and who alone compose the new organi- 
zation. But she is foreign to the United Nations also because her people, 
having been independent for over 600 and neutral for the last 400 years, 
are more attached to their independent neutrality than ever before, and 
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because the Charter of San Francisco was deliberately framed so as to 
exclude independent neutrals from the ranks of its signatories and ad- 
herents. 

As for Geneva itself, it is not only a European and a Swiss town. It 
has long been and still is the seat of many international organizations. 
Of these, the League of Nations and the International Labor Organization 
were, of course, by far the most important. While feeling somewhat alien 
to the United Nations as European and as Swiss, Geneva is therefore 
particularly interested in the new organization as the closest witness of 
the activities of the old. The attitude of Geneva toward the United Na- 
tions is thus perhaps not quite identical with that of the rest of Switzer- 
land. Apart from considerations of economic interest, which may play 
their part in shaping public opinion, the city of Calvin and Rousseau is, 
for ideal and sentimental reasons also, probably sadder than the rest of 
the country over the turn of events which has led to what might be called 
the de-Europeanization or Americanization of the organization of peace. 

These introductory remarks should suffice to explain why, when espied 
from the European, Swiss, and local observation point of Geneva, the 
United Nations nymph appears less glamorously attractive than she did 
to her closer admirers on the sunlit beaches of California where she was 
born, or than she does now that she is more tediously engaged in going 
to school in New York and in house-hunting in the apparently not all too 
hospitable vicinity. 

But if the point of view of Geneva is undoubtedly critical, it is not in 
the least unsympathetic; still less is it envious. We Europeans, Swiss, and 
Genevese would be truly unforgivable if, fully conscious as we are both 
of the terrible difficulties and of the supreme importance of the task as- 
sumed by the men of Dumbarton Oaks, of San Francisco, of London, and 
of New York, we should fail to bid them Godspeed and to offer them what- 
ever little assistance our enfeebled resources allow us still to render the 
common cause of international peace and good-will. 


It 


It is, of course, out of the question here to subject the 111 articles of 
the Charter to a critical analysis and point by point to compare them with 
the corresponding provisions of the Covenant. Rather would I like to call 
attention to what strikes me as the all-important origin of the new or- 
ganization and to indicate the chief traits which, as I see it, are the logical 
and indeed almost inevitable consequences of that origin. 

The United Nations Organization was born of and during a great war. 

‘The founders of the organization were both the initial, pacific victims of, 
and the final, complete victors over, the bellicose foes whose wanton ag- 
gression had obliged them to fight in self-defense. The war itself had 
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broken out after the collapse of the League of Nations, set up a quarter 
of a century ago for the maintenance of peace. Such, in my eyes, are the 
fundamental facts which explain the characteristics of the new organiza- 
tion. 

Now what are these characteristics? Let me stress but three of them. 
The first is the composition of the United Nations. Born of and during the 
war, this composition was naturally limited to the victorious Allies. How 
indeed could it have been otherwise? Neither the as yet undefeated ene- 
mies, nor the unwelcome and unwilling neutrals, could have assumed the 
dignity and the name of the United Nations. United in war, these nations 
intended to remain united in the peace which they felt bound to impose 
on belligerents and neutrals alike. What the Allied and Associated states 
had been in the first world war, the United Nations were in the second. 
But whereas the Allied and Associated states in 1919, on the morrow of 
the armistice, felt impelled to create a pacific League or better, Society. 
of Nations, the United Nations in 1945, on the eve of the armistice, de- 
cided to remain united to protect themselves and, only quite incidentally, 
the rest of the world against any possible new aggression. 

The second consequence of the belligerent origin of the United Nations 
Organization is, in my eyes, its hierarchic structure, its authoritarian 
spirit, and the unpacified and militant character of the most significant 
provisions of its Charter. In war there is and there can be no equality of 
nations. The powerful command and the weak obey. The position of 
belligerent allies on a battlefield is comparable to that of the crew and 
passengers on a shipwrecked vessel. The vigorous, if they are generous, do 
what they can to save their feebler fellow-victims, but, if they are intel- 
ligent, they neither heed the protests of the latter nor do they seek nor 
take their advice. 

That is why the San Francisco Charter, drafted as it was by belligerent 
allies before the end of hostilities, much as it speaks of the “sovereign 
equality of states,” violates that principle to a degree unknown in all 
previous annals of international law. It not only distributes influence ac- 
cording to importance, as does the United States Constitution, for in- 
stance, by granting to New York more representatives in Congress than 
to Nevada, and as did the Covenant of the League of Nations by recog- 
nizing the privileged position of the permanent members of the Council. 
But, what is much more debatable, the Charter further creates two dis- 
tinct sets of rights and duties. It, in fact, places the five Great Powers 
above the law laid down for the others, a procedure for which there is, 
to my knowledge, neither precedent in the law of nations, nor analogy in 
any liberal national constitution. Not only is the international aristocracy 
of the powerful recognized as such in the Charter and endowed with al- 
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most unlimited authority over the underprivileged masses, but its indi- 
vidual members are assured of almost unlimited impunity in case of 
violation of their pacific covenants. It is indeed open to serious speculation 
whether any but the five great members of the United Nations can still 
be held to be free nations, inasmuch as all the others have surrendered 
the right of peace and war into the hands of a body on which all but six 
of them enjoy no representation. 

This is as much as admitted in the recently published, very useful com- 
mentary on the Charter by Messrs. Goodrich and Hambro. Discussing 
Article 24, they truly write: “This provision, taken in conjunction with 
the provision of Article 25, results in the relinquishment by certain mem- 
bers of the organization of a considerable amount of their freedom of 
action, since they agree in advance to be represented by and to be bound 
by the decisions of a body on which they are not necessarily represented 
and over whose decisions they have no effective control. This is, of course, 
not true of the permanent members of the Security Council.” 

The supreme authority of the Security Council is, to be sure, limited 
by the absolute and unqualified sovereignty of its five permanent mem- 
bers. It is therefore not cynicism, but only clearsightedness, to note that 
the freedom of the under-privileged members of the United Nations is 
conditioned by the disunity of their privileged masters. 

It would appear, moreover, that in exchange for the vital rights of 
sovereignty the small United Nations have surrendered into the hands 
of the Security Council, they have received in return no real guarantees 
of enhanced safety. To be sure, they are promised effective protection 
against aggression, but only against such aggression as would neither be 
willed, nor encouraged, nor at least tolerated, by any one of the five Great 
Powers. Now, is it not obvious that the dangers so provided against are 
as imaginary, or at least as unlikely, as are real and, alas! not too improb- 
able those perils to which small states remain exposed by such aggressive 
action as may be undertaken with impunity, not only by any one of the 
Great Powers, but by any other state with the approval, or even without 
the expressed and active disapproval, of any one of the Great Powers? 

This further very characteristic weakness of the security system set up 
under the San Francisco Charter would hardly be comprehensible were it 
not for the belligerent origin of that strange document. Allied together in 
a common struggle against a common foe, the United Nations were 
obviously as ill-prepared to consider any danger other than that by which 
they had been threatened and with which they were successfully dealing, 
as they were ill-disposed to conceive of the treasonable possibility of any 
armed conflict among themselves. But natural as are the relevant provi- 
sions in a treaty of defensive alliance drafted in the course of a war, they 
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would hardly seem sufficient to establish and to maintain security in an 
enactment intended for the pacific organization of the international com- 
munity as a whole. ; 

That is why also the Charter, voluble as it is on the subject of collective 
security and of international arbitration, is almost mute on that of general ` 
disarmament. In 1919, such disarmament was looked upon both as the 
price to be paid for, and still more as the great prize to be collected after, 
the effective organization of peace. In 1945, such a goal was obviously 
held to be too distant and too uncertain to justify any dangerously pre- 
mature consideration of collective disarmament. 

Viewed in the perspective of history, the reduction and limitation of 
national armaments, even if it is not a condition of, is assuredly a most 
faithful index to, international security. If that is so, then the San Fran- 
cisco Charter, by its very discretion on that vexed issue, is evidence of the 
lack of confidence felt by its authors in its protective virtues. 

The last point on which the Charter of the United Nations would seem 
to reflect its belligerent origins is that of its relation to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. The Charter was born of a war which the Covenant 
had failed to prevent. Hence the distinctly, and often even aggressively, 
critical attitude of its Californian drafters towards the work of their 
Geneva predecessors. But as the Covenant was in fact the product and the 
expression of much political wisdom, and as the experience gained by the 
League was not lost upon its often well-informed but somewhat ungrate- 
.ful successors, they were led on many points to emulate and to imitate, 
but were ever loath to copy, its provisions. Thus the Assembly of the 
League became the General Assembly of the United Nations, the Council 
of the League, the Security Council and the Social and Economie Council 
of the United Nations, the old Permanent Court of International Justice, 
the new International Court of Justice, and the discarded and discredited 
Mandates System, the novel, much more ambitious but perhaps less 
really promising International Trusteeship. Was it not, in part also, for 
- similar reasons that Geneva was spurned by those whom Westchester 
county seems so uncertainly impatient to welcome? 

There is nothing in these developments to surprise, still less to arouse the 
indignation of, the philosophical student of human affairs. It would be. 
misleading, however, and therefore unfortunate and possibly even mis- 
chievous for the future, if the idea got abroad that the League of Nations 
had succumbed to the imperfection of its Covenant and that the United 
Nations could be expected to thrive on the superiority of their Charter. 
Would it not be far truer, and not really paradoxical, to say that, in so 
far as the Covenant can be held responsible for the downfall of the League, 
it was by reason of its virtues and not of its shortcomings? Had the 
Covenant provided for the unrestricted freedom of action of the Great 
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Powers, that is, in fact, for the impunity of all dangerous aggressors, it 
would assuredly have been an inferior document. But had it been so, 
President Wilson might have been spared the opposition of the Senate 
and the United States, by joining the League, might have spared itself 
and the rest of the world the horrors of the recent war. 

One all-important fact should be stressed in conclusion: the inter- 
national community, no less than the states which compose it, should be 
judged on its policies much more than on its constitution. Now there is no 
doubt that the League of Nations failed to live up to the standards of its 
Covenant, whereas in its initial stages the United Nations rather seem 
inclined to rise above those of their Charter. There lies the great hope of 
the future. 

As the late President Lawrence Lowell used to say, hypothetics, that is, 
speculation as to what might have been, is an intellectual pastime as vain 
as it is captivating. What is far more certain than conjectures about a 
past that was not, is that today no international organization for the 
maintenance of peace can hope to succeed without the active leadership 
of the government, and without the eager support of the people, of the 
United States of America. If in order to secure this American coöperation, 
it was necessary to recognize the exclusive right of Great Power veto and 
thereby to legalize the sovereign inequality of nations, then these sad 
blemishes on the San Francisco charter may still prove to have’ been 
blessings in disguise. For peace can survive that right, if it be not exercised, 
and that iniquity, if it be soon abolished. But what world peace could 
not survive would be American isolationism, that is, indifference to the 
fate of mankind on the part of the most powerful of the liberal, and of the 
more liberal of the two most powerful, nations of the world. 

Such, viewed from Geneva, is the mission, the responsibility, and the 
unique privilege of this country. Such is the message which I venture to 
bring from the oldest to the greatest of living democracies. 
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RESEARCH IN PUBLIC LAW: REPORT 
OF THE PANEL ON PUBLIC LAW 


COMPILED BY CARL B. SWISHER 
Johns Hopkins University 


The Panel on Public Law is one of a number of such organizations which 
came into being under the auspices of the Committee on Research of the 
American Political Science Association. Its purpose is to survey research 
in public law as now conducted and to give such guidance to methods and 
areas of future research as is possible and as the members think desirable. 
Since the date of its organization in the summer of 1942, the Panel, with a 
somewhat fluctuating membership, has exchanged ideas through ex- 
tensive correspondence. On September 9-10, 1944, it met in Washington 
for more detailed discussidn and sharing of opinions. It met again in 
Philadelphia on March 29, 1946, pursuant to the program of the annual 
meeting of the Association! The range of opinions and attitudes has 
proved very wide. It reflects a high degree of individualism in the field— 
the result, no doubt, of differences of initial training and experience and 
habit of mind, and also, perhaps, of the comparative isolation one from 
another which characterizes the working conditions of the representatives 
of the field. The correspondence and the oral discussions already held 
have dealt with too many problems to make possible a report of wide- 
spread agreement. The following pages of summary, therefore, represent, 
not a statement of findings agreed upon, but rather statements of the 
trends of thought which have been presented with varying degrees of 
vigor in the letters and oral comments of varying numbers of members of 
the Panel. They are offered, not as group conclusions or official recom- 
mendations, but as suggestions for further thinking on the part of the 
Panel and other members of the profession. Where important differences 
occurred, they will be noted as themselves constituting a challenge to 
further research and analysis. 

The Panel encountered initial difficulties in the way of harmonious 


1 The following persons were present at one or more sessions of the conference 
held in Washington: William Anderson, Ben A. Arneson, Robert K. Carr, Robert 
E. Cushman, Marshall E. Dimock, Oliver P, Field, Ernest §. Griffith, James Hart, 
Charles S. Hyneman, Earl G. Latham, Harvey C. Mansfield, Joseph McLean, C. 
Herman Pritchett, Carl B. Swisher (chairman), and Benjamin F. Wright. The 
following additional persons have participated in correspondence: Charles A. 
Beard, Kenneth C. Cole, John Dickinson, Charles Fairman, Charles G. Haines, 
Robert J. Harris, Karl Loewenstein, Alpheus T. Mason, John M. Mathews, and 
Spencer D. Parratt. Unfortunately, no adequate record was made of the persons 
in attendance at the meeting in Philadelphia. 
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thinking in characteristic indefiniteness and lack of agreement as to what 
is meant by the title of our field, namely, “Public Law.” Some members 
use the term as if it were synonymous with constitutional law, and then 
speak of both public law and constitutional law as if their content were 
limited largely to opinions of the Supreme Court. The tendency toward an 
inadequate conception or an over-restricted use of basic terminology 
persists and seems to affect the thinking of participants, even though, 
when definition is attempted, every member agrees that more territory is 
included than is generally held in mind when “public law” is discussed. 
The Panel members have hesitated to engage in a prolonged effort toward 
the definition of terminology because of awareness of the futility which 
often characterizes such attempts. They know that definition is often a 
device for substituting memorization for thought and that undue sub- 
servience to definition often leads to the frittering away of time and 
energy in undue preoccupation with boundary lines. They believe that 
research should proceed in terms of topics and should follow the topics 
wherever they lead, largely without reference to the boundaries of 
academic fields. Most of the considered attempts at definition, therefore, 
have proceeded, not in terms of detailed analyses of content, but rather 
in terms of lists of subjects to be included or areas to be explored One of 
the definitions offered reads as follows: “For purposes of this inquiry, 
public law should be defined by the process of inclusion and exclusion. It 
should comprise constitutional law, administrative law, the law of munici- 
pal corporations, and such courses in labor law and the law of the regula- 
tion of business as are finding their way into the curricula of American 
colleges and universities. I see no advantage in trying to formulate a 
theoretical definition of public law by isolating its distinguishing charac- 
teristics.” Others have submitted statements varying somewhat in the 
lists of subjects included, but they seem to agree in large part as to the 
lack of advantage in trying to formulate a theoretical definition of public 
law by isolating its distinguishing characteristics. They would probably 
agree with the comment of a member that public law is coéxtensive with 
constitutional government, but their agreement might well turn on the 
fact that the comment is conveniently vague. 

It was only after oral discussion was well under way that talking at 
cross purposes disclosed the need for closer agreement as to the use of 
terms or, at any rate, for more precise disclosure of individual meanings in 
the use of terminology. Although the Panel has not reached agreement in 
the matter, it has struggled with the task of analysis. In the course of 
discussion, members of the Panel have harked back to conventional 
definitions and have called attention to the fact that public law reaches 
throughout the entire realm of rules and regulations which give power to 
and restrict the activities of governmental agencies. In this connection 
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they would emphasize the fact that a creative approach to public law 
requires analysis of the giving of power rather than exclusive preoccupa- 
tion with those things which law forbids. One member stresses the fact 
that public law is both a method and a subject-matter field. As to method, 
he suggests that the defining term is “legal.” As to public law as a subject- 
matter field, he finds that that field is predominantly the judiciary; how 
firmly he would restrict the field to the judiciary is not clearly disclosed 
by the record. Other members insist that the judiciary is by no means 
the entire province of public law, but rather that the field includes the 
making and interpretation of rules for the guidance of the conduct of 
governmental agencies, wherever those rule-making and interpreting 
processes take place. 

One member believes that the absence of clear conceptions of the basic 
characteristics of our field is explained in part by the fact that we seem to 
have lost awareness of the basic substructure of law which underlies any 
governmental system. We need to keep in mind the essentials of a good 
course in principles of jurisprudence. Explanations of the reasons for our 
loss of awareness of the basic substructure of law, if indeed we have lost it, 
are various and fragmentary. There is some suggestion that individual 
members have been too deeply engrossed with analyses of particular 
judicial decisions or lines of decisions or with particular judicial per- 
sonalities to relate their sub-fields of specialization to the essential aspects 
of the broad field of public law. Perhaps we have been too obsessed with 
the rapidity of governmental change in the course of our current ex- 
perience to be able to comprehend the relatively stable legal structure 
which is assumed to lie behind that experience. Perhaps we have been 
too much impressed with superficial generalizations in the field of public 
administration, which is characterized oftentimes by lack of respect for 
law and by scorn for precedent. At any rate, whatever the reasons for the 
current state of our thinking, a number of members of the Panel are con- 
vinced that some hard thinking about the essence of our subject-matter 
would have great value for our profession. 

Some members of the Panel take the position that effective work in 
public law requires broad grounding in political theory and that in- 
-effectiveness of teaching and writing in the field are often to be explained 
by lack of such grounding and by lack of concern about fundamentals. 
One member, for example, insists that mature scholars in the field must - 
know where they stand with respect to essential values: “I think that any 
student of public law who has grown up ought to make up his mind 
whether he values what I call democracy and how much he values it. 
Similarly, he should determine whether, and how much, he values (or 
most people value) certain other things which are very important. When 
he has made up his mind on these things as fully as he can, then his writing 
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and teaching in the field of public law should show the relation of con- 
stitutional and other fundamental understandings and ways of acting to 
these things which he has decided he (or most people) value. If a man has 
not made up his mind as to what he thinks of representative assemblies as 
policy-making agencies, I do not see how he can write intelligently about 
judicial control of constitutionality. I have an idea that our neglect of the 
study of state constitutional law is due in large part to the fact that very 
few, if any, American political scientists have made up their minds as to 
what they think is good in the matter of dispersing political power as 
against concentrating it in the national government.” 

Another member stresses the necessity for revitalization of political 
theory, particularly as it relates to conceptions of liberty. He finds that the 
theory now in vogue in that field is barren, outdated, and pitched on an 
abstract and superrationalistic plane. He suggests the need for a reclas- 
sification of different liberties in terms of common sense categories. The 
fact that theory in any field may be a rationalization of the desires of the 
theorists must not be permitted to obscure the importance of theory as 
basic to an understanding of law. 

One member suggests that the failure properly to integrate even judicial 
materials in terms of an adequate body of theory may be the product of 
over-preoccupation with the judiciary, as a result of which there has been 
a general failure to go beyond technically judicial conclusions. Certainly, 
says another member, students of public law, in addition to mastering 
judicial interpretation of the rules of law, should make a continuing 
study of the traditional quest for certainty in law as it clashes with 
changing conceptions of justice. 

Insistence on the importance of political theory as a basis for public 
law is accompanied by warnings that theory, to be of value, must be 
“realistic’”’—must grow directly out of the stuff of law and politics. Mem- 
bers have voiced sharp criticisms of the abstractness and mysticism, of the 
apparent lack of relation to actual operations of government, which 
characterize much of the work of German political theorists—work which 
during the past century has been highly influential in some quarters in 
the United States. Similar objectionable characteristics are found in such 
works as Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law by John W. 
Burgess, The State by Woodrow Wilson, and the more abstract writings of 
W. W. Willoughby—whose work, however, has warm defenders on the 
Panel. 

The initial steps toward organization of the Panel on Public Law, with 
the avowed purpose of giving some guidance to research in the field, 
provoked varying reactions as to the possibility and desirability of at- 
tempting such guidance. One of the men consulted took the following 
position: “I’ve always been very skeptical—to say the least—of any 
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ambitious scheme for blocking out needed research to be done by others, 
` especially in the field of constitutional law. Real research there is still in 
its infancy—the canons of scholarship are not firmly set—we are not 
agreed on what is significant or how to go about our investigations. My 
feeling is that for a good time to come it is better for every man to do his 
own best on what he thinks important. It will take considerable time to 
make sure what sort of inquiry has lasting value.” Another member 
asserts that the directions of his own research in years past have been 
determined largely by accident; he believes that the end products have 
been better than they would have been had he been subject to a degree 
of coercion in the selection of his fields of endeavor. Still another em- 
phasizes the “divine flash” of inspiration which leads the individual re- 
searcher to projects which for him have a maximum of fruitfulness. 

Without questioning the value of ‘divine flashes” and the desirability 
of preserving opportunities for yielding to their guidance, other members 
call attention to the fact that external guidance already plays a consider- 
able part in determining the lines along which research will be done. The 
minds of graduate teachers are supposed to be repositories of long lists 
of potentially fruitful dissertation topics; if their lists are short and their 
conceptions narrow, the research of students doing work under their 
direction is likely to be handicapped. It is pointed out that as a matter of 
fact the annual list of dissertations in political science shows an immense 
amount of repetition and triviality. It is suggested also that coercion of a 
sort lies in the fact that most researchers are limited not merely by the 
intensity of their divine flashes, but by the availability of research mate- 
rials, the opportunities for publication of studies of particular kinds, the 
availability of research funds for particular purposes, and various other 
factors. Furthermore, great advances have been made in medicine, 
chemistry, and physics through “directed” research financed by industry 
and foundations; and in economics, institutions such as Brookings and 
the National Bureau of Economic Research have done important work by 
means of directed research. Therefore, while it may be assumed that no 
member of the Panel would be willing to have pressure put upon any 
member of the profession to do research which he was unwilling to do, a 
number of members feel that research in public law would be greatly en- 
riched if we could have at least a fuller interchange of ideas about fruitful 
projects which might be undertaken. Attention has been called to research 
outlines which are already worked out or in progress in a number of fields, 
with the thought in mind that such an outline might possibly be de- 
veloped for the whole field of public law. 

Most members of the Panel take the position that research in public 
law should as a rule not be narrowly legalistic in character. For the highly 
technical task of discovering exactly what the law is and what courts will 
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probably decide in a particular field, law professors have superior equip- 
ment. On the other hand, political scientists have training and experience 
in exploring relations between law and government, both historically and 
in present-day operations—a task at which most lawyers are notoriously 
inept. The approach of the political scientist in the field of public law 
should be that of one interested in all the phenomena, whatever their 
kind, which aid in molding public law and are in turn governed by it. 
Successful research in public law will depend in part upon adequate train- 
ing in the techniques of law itself—a, field in which our equipment often 
leaves much to be desired—but it depends even more upon the integration 
of the techniques of law with those of politics, psychology, economics, 
history, and other disciplines. 

Members of the Panel recognize that legitimate research in public law 
needs to be done at many levels. There is need for highly specialized in- 
vestigations which can be done only by experts and which will yield 
results intelligible only to experts. There is need also for conventional 
types of factual studies to bring up to date accounts of happenings in the 
field and to accumulate kinds of information not previously available. 
Beyond the accumulation and the presentation of facts, however, there 
is need for that kind of research which consists largely of interpretation 
and synthesis. In the face of current need for significant illumination of 
facts, it is hardly surprising that people who fail to get that illumination 
from us are intolerant of what they regard as our waste of time upon 
logic-chopping over technical judicial decisions. Members of the Panel do 
not insist that every member of their profession must be a skilled popu- 
larizer and persuasive advocate in order to justify his membership. They 
do insist, however, that the welfare both of the profession and of the 
thinking public requires that the profession shall include able men with 
capacity to interpret facts in terms of values and to make interpretations 
intelligible to intelligent people. They contend that the science of public 
law, if it is to justify itself, must be a science for the development of 
tentative conclusions as to what ought to be, as well as a science of or- 
ganization and discovery. 

All members agree that justifiable research in public law must be 
“useful,” but they have not worked out and agreed upon criteria of use- 
fulness. Some of them probably regard research activities principally as a 
means of preserving the intellectual keenness of teachers; for them, there- 
fore, the research done should obviously be that which is most stimulating 
to the investigator, whatever the interest or lack of interest of students 
and others of the profession in the particular topic. Others feel an obliga- 
tion to add to the information or understanding of the profession or of the 
public by their research, but still vary considerably in their judgments as 
to what kinds of research will achieve these ends. Some members, perhaps 
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most of them, feel that the approach should be predominantly historical 
and that our impact on government in the future should be largely in the 
form of clearer illumination of the past. This view is rejected by one mem- 
ber, however, in the following statement: “I am inclined to believe that 
all of the major fields of political science have had too much of the histori- 
cal and analytical approach and too little of the prospective or construc- 
tive approach. ...In my opinion, the political scientists ought to be 
giving a good deal of time and thought to the development of criteria for 
effective governmental action, as well as to ways and means of establishing 
the most effective governmental agencies to define and develop these 
criteria.” l 

In the discussions of the substantive fields of research in public law, the 
judiciary has naturally received a great deal of attention. However, as 
stated above, members of the Panel feel that political scientists ought not 
to deal with the work of the judiciary in the same legalistically technical 
fashion as that of the legal profession itself. Many great constitutional 
decisions are to be understood in their broader significance only after 
careful examination of the handling of the cases in lower courts and of the 
situations out of which the cases arose. Others are to be understood only 
in terms of periods of development which involve the interplay of innu- 
merable factors not primarily legal in character. Others have still other 
facets which require illumination for adequate understanding by students 
of government. It should be the task of political scientists in the field of 
public law to do the research and provide the illumination. 

Some members of the Panel feel particularly strongly that research by 
immature scholars in pursuit of higher academic degrees should not be 
done at the heart of constitutional law in the hope of shedding direct light 
upon fundamental principles. The reason for the attitude is that the 
subject is too intricate for mastery in the brief period of graduate educa- 
tion and that the over-ambitious selection of a topic is likely to result in a 
poor product and may discourage an otherwise promising student in an 
important field. The immature scholar ought first to master the subject 
by study under guidance of instructors and by oblique approaches in in- 
dependent research, such as the study of historical backgrounds of con- 
stitutions or constitutional principles or decisions, or the evolution of 
administration and administrative law as parts of a constitutional struc- 
ture, or biographical portrayal of judges. Many of the defective streaks 
which appear in our literature are the product of over-optimistic choice of 
research topics by young people not yet sufficiently well-trained to handle 
them. It is to be emphasized, however, that, in offering this warning about 
the selection of research topics, Panel members do not desire to discourage 
youthful attempts at generalization about important phenomena. The 
early development of the capacity for disciplined generalization is vital to 
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the intellectual health of our profession. The purpose of the warning is to 
promote the selection of research topics on which youthful generalization 
may reasonably be expected to have validity. 

While it has been suggested that biographical and statistical approaches 
to the work of judges are the products of an era wherein belief in the 
stability of law is at low ebb and that the use of these approaches ought 
not to be overdone, the members of the Panel recognize the value of such 
studies. Much of the value of the biographical approach lies in the fact 
that judges are sometimes the sources, and are at almost all times the 
purveyors, of ideas which find permanent place in constitutional law. 
While students are warned against expecting too much in the way of in- 
terpretation or prediction of judicial action on the basis of early training 
and association, the flow of influence has in times past been demonstrated 
with sufficient persuasiveness to justify the belief that this type of re- 
search ought to be continued. The study of “average” justices, either 
individually or en bloc, may be of a value comparable to the value of the 
study of the few who are particularly outstanding. The careers and the 
judicial opinions of judges of some of the state courts and of the lower 
federal courts may offer rich opportunities for research. As to those 
justices who are outstanding, and who seem to have well-integrated 
philosophies with respect to the subject-matter of public law, it is con- 
tended that studies of such philosophies have value, even though they do 
not extend to the preparation of full-length biographies. 

One member of the Panel suggests that the opinions of the justices 
should be viewed, not merely in terms of their immediate effects in mold- 
ing law, but also in terms of their broader influence upon the conduct of 
other agencies of government and upon the thinking of the people. He 
calls attention to “the strong encouragement that the Marshall opinions 
gave to the cause of central power both in his own time and more or less 
continuously ever since. I wonder, for instance, how many times his 
‘Let the end be legitimate’ passage from the McCulloch decision has been 
quoted with approval on the floors of Congress in the heat of debate over 
controversial bills. I think we might well encourage more research along 
these lines, particularly the influence of Supreme Court decisions upon 
Congressional debate and action.” 

Another member emphasizes the importance of the personal attitude of 
each individual judge toward the judicial game. By way of illustration, he 
refers to an analysis of the judicial work of Justice Roberts which leads 
to the conclusion that the Roberts approach to the judicial task was 
thoroughly legalistic. His preoccupation with a case was in terms of its 
character as a case. He was a “lawyer’s lawyer.” Justice Frankfurter has 
had an attitude toward the judicial process which has made his work hard 
to appraise by those who over-simplify analysis by classifying decisions 
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largely in terms of liberalism and conservatism. Justice Harlan, in an 
earlier period, displayed a raw kind of realism in his approach to cases. 
The biographer must take into account the personal approach of his sub- 
ject and must also attempt to understand more clearly than is usually 
understood just what a judge of a higher court does when he decides a 
case and what he attempts to do when he writes a judicial opinion. If it is 
true that the great task of the Supreme Court is that of creative preser- 
vation of the constitutional system, our judicial biographers have not yet 
sufficiently related the work of the judges to that task. In this connection, 
a Panel member suggests that it is the function of the Supreme Court to 
spin juristic theories of politics in such a way as to act as a broker between 
ancestry and posterity, to adjust to change while maintaining continuity 
of principle. 

Fields of research partly or wholly outside the judiciary have been dis- 
cussed less fully. Members of the Panel suggest that modern federalism, 
which is peculiarly the contribution of the United States to the science 
of government, is worthy of major study by a competent author or authors, 
over and above the incidental treatments which it receives in general 
studies of American government. Much the same position is taken with 
respect to the separation of powers. Although the device was not origi- 
nated on American soil, its development here has brought out unique 
characteristics of basic importance. In the field of the executive, attention 
has been called to need for further study of the development of that body 
of law which flows from the decree-making power of the President. The 
activities of the Attorney-General as a molder of law and those of other 
legal advisers of government are worthy of study. The process of law- 
making in the independent regulatory commissions and in many admin- 
istrative agencies of the executive branch of the government likewise 
provides a fertile field of investigation. The making by the Department of 
Justice, under anti-trust laws and related measures, of what are virtually 
rules for the operation of enterprise is a significant process within the 
scope of our study of the all-pervading characteristics of public law. 

The development of standards of administrative operation is partic- 
ularly important. Concerning the Office of Price Administration, for 
example, there has been a legislative requirement that prices fixed shall be 
“fair and equitable.” The process of giving content to such a phrase is a 
law-making process comparable to that in which the judiciary is con- 
stantly engaged. Materials are available for contemporary analysis of this 
and similar practices in the development of administrative law. Because 
of the extent to which this process is in ferment, study of it may yield 
even richer results than study of the work of the courts. Settled habits and 
lack of familiarity with the new subject-matter ought not to be permitted 
to stand in the way of promising research. 
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Again, the legislative branch of the gc ernment is also regarded as a 
fertile field for the study of the development and application of public 
law. Congress at times sits almost as a constitutional convention for the 
adoption of “constitutions” to create and to guide huge governmental 
agencies—agencies which themselves enact extensive codes of law with 
respect to the phenomena over which their “constitutions” give them | 
jurisdiction. All three branches of the government participate to some 
extent in the development of international machinery and rules of public 
law. The establishment of the United Nations, of UNRRA, and of the 
European tribunal for the trial of war criminals provides fertile fields for 
important research and generalization. 

One member of the Panel suggests that significant analogies for the 
study of public law are to be found in the relations of corporate organiza- 
tions which in the technical sense are not states and do not exercise formal 
governmental powers. Agreements between giant corporations in the 
United States, and between corporations in the United States and others 
in foreign countries, have many of the characteristics of treaties between 
governments. They represent the stabilization of conduct by rules which 
closely approximate law, and this “law” emanates from organizations 
of such size and power that it bears a close resemblance to public law. The 
subject-matter becomes all the more important when the ‘public laws” 
of corporations clash with and frustrate the administration of the public 
laws of orthodox states. Conflicts and relationships now exist or are de- 
veloping which may have far-reaching influence over the orthodox public 
law of the future. The study of these and other subjects not ordinarily 
regarded as within the immediate province of public law can do much to 
illuminate the characteristics of law and the place of law in the conduct of 
public and quasi-public organizations. 

The Panel has considered public law both from the point of view of the 
creative aspects of the subject and from that of the restrictions which law 
places upon the government and upon the people governed. The subject 
of civil libérties has come constantly to the fore. It is considered important 
not merely in terms of conventional studies of judicial decisions affecting 
liberty, but also in terms of statutes bearing upon it, administrative 
decisions affecting it, and decisions concerning it which are made within 
private agencies such as labor unions and corporations having govern- 
ment contracts, agencies whose power is greater because they receive 
support from government. A detailed analysis of this subject is expected 
to appear in a research outline now being prepared by Robert E. Cushman. 
The ethical problems involved in activities in the various fields of public 
law are the subject of constant reference. If the representatives of public 
law who were consulted have ever been of the impression that their branch 
of political science could be treated as analogous to natural science in the 
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sense that their subject-matter could be considered without reference to 
values, that frame of mind has been almost completely banished. A feeling 
seems generally prevalent that a concern for higher welfare ought to give 
tone to the work of the profession. 

Apart from its preoccupation with the subject-matter of public law, the 
Panel has given thought to problems of personnel. As in many other 
fields, the current rate of infusion of new blood of high quality leaves much 
to be desired. Causes of the slow rate of the replenishment or increase are 
varied and not easily appraised. The flow of new personnel tends to follow 
dominant current interests. One member, referring to an alleged decline 
of interest in constitutional law, concludes pessimistically that nothing 
can be done about it. Political science, he says, “is altogether devoted too 
much to ephemeral pursuits, with the result that political scientists tend 
to react to a very considerable extent to the latest fads in the profession. 
This has been true since efficiency and economy constituted a fad in 1912 
until today when war courses and courses on Latin America have become 
fads. After the present war, courses in international relations and or- 
ganization are likely to become even more successful than they were in 
the twenties. Until such time, therefore, as public events bring constitu- 
tional law to the fore, any efforts to stimulate it as against present-day 
trends are likely to prove unsuccessful.” 

Certain it is that the opportunity for employment, the availability of 
research funds, and the lure of opportunity for the exercise of power have 
taken into the field of public administration men who might otherwise 
have sought to master the discipline of public law. The lure of the natural 
sciences undoubtedly draws into the nation’s laboratories others whose 
abilities are greatly needed in a field devoted to the informed analysis and 
appraisal of the structure and systematic operations of government. 
Other men with similar potentialities are captured by the world of busi- 
ness. The intervention of the war drained away temporarily, and perhaps 
to some extent permanently, important resources in man-power. The 
fact remains that, as public law has always had outstanding men among 
its personnel, so it still has them, and may be expected to have them in the 
future. The attraction of new personnel, it is true, will depend in part on 
the performance of present mature practitioners. We need, not the display 
of the characteristics of professional prima donnas, but the conscientious 
performance of writers and teachers who can develop insight and impart 
enthusiasm. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


W. HARDY WICKWAR 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 


During the past generation, social welfare has risen to a position of 
almost prime importance in the work of government. “Social services” 
have rivalled “defense services” as objects of public expenditure. “Social 
security” has complemented “national security” as an objective of public 
policy. Graduate schools of social work have taken their place alongside 
law schools, schools of education, and military and naval academies as 
important training-places for public service. It is perhaps time that we 
now inquire in what ways political science has been, or may yet be, 
affected by so phenomenal a change. If, as we are often assured, atomic 
fission means a revolution in our political thinking, the large-scale pursuit 
of social welfare might at least be expected to call for an equally vast, 
even though more gradual, evolution in our attitudes. 

As an organized body of professed political scientists, how have we 
reacted to this change? We have, by and large, welcomed the extension 
of governmental activity. As teachers, we have helped habituate a new 
generation to such expressions as “the service state,” “positive govern- 
ment,” and “the new belief in the common man.” As scholars, we have 
followed with interest and approval the successive steps by which jurists 
have brought these activities within the framework of the written con- 
stitution of a federal state. As theorists, we have given to personal in- 
security an honored place in the new psychopathological chapter in our 
evolving political philosophy. As citizens, we have played our part in 
planning and administering social welfare policies. Yet, taking it all in 
all, it is surprising how little we have been changed by these develop- 
ments. It is almost as though they have grown up with us and we with 
them. 

Some light is thrown on our attitudes by a division of labor that has 
arisen between specialists in public administration and specialists in 
public welfare administration: the former have tended to think in terms 
of pattern and the latter in terms of content; for there is something almost 
Platonistic in our political science heritage which makes us feel at home 
in the abstract realm of pure form, but inhibits us from thinking in terms 
of ends and means. It may well be that the mutual exclusiveness of our 
two well-nigh-closed professional corporations of political science and 
public welfare has resulted in our losing a good deal of mutual stimulus, 
and in the public losing a good deal in the way of penetrating analysis 
and informed leadership. In order to understand better our mutual loss, 
let us consider a few of the principal aspects of the social welfare de- 
velopments of the past generation. For convenience’ sake, let us do this 
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by thinking of social welfare action as a series of widening waves or ripples, 
beginning with the individual and family, spreading out to the group and 
local community, reaching to the confines of the nation-state, and in- 
fluenced by the winds that blow in from the world society outside. 


I 


So far as concerns the individual and the family, one of the most im- 
portant developments in the field of social welfare has been the creation 
of a wealth of positive legal rights to public aid. This is part of a broaden- 
ing conception of our fundamental rights. Where the eighteenth century 
thought of freedom of speech and of religion, the twentieth century 
thinks of freedom from fear and from want. Where the eighteenth century 
thought of the natural rights of man as man, the twentieth thinks of social 
rights—trights, that is to say, that are social in two senses, first, because 
their realization depends on positive action by society through the in- 
strumentality of government, and second because their beneficiaries belong 
for the most part to particular social classes—so that these rights might 
almost be called the privileges of the underprivileged.! Where the eight- 
eenth century sought to remove the political obstacles in the way of these 
fundamental rights, the twentieth century seeks to remove the economic 
obstacles. Yet in spite of all the differences and changes that have oc- 
curred, this is no reversal of eighteenth-century traditions, but rather an 
expansion of eighteenth-century conceptions.? 

The right of the human personality to self-realization still stands as the 
supreme and all-embracing right, of which the four freedoms and however 
many other fundamental rights there may be are but facets. Today we 
are aware of still more facets of the human personality, and therefore of 
more rights and freedoms than we have yet known. From being abstract, 
our political thinking has become social. Our political philosophy is today 
able to draw on psychology and sociology to give it a fuller vision of the 
ends to which government should be devoted in the service of the human 
personality; and it is no accident that at the very same time the new 
profession of social work has sought a scientific basis in the Freudian 
psychology of the personality. 

The classical method of ensuring fundamental rights has been to im- 
pose legally enforceable limitations on the discretion of the politically and 
economically powerful; and in the field of social welfare this method is still 
important. In the United States of recent years, it has been used effec- 


1 Note, however, that in the United States social insurance has gone beyond the 
“low income group” concept of a social service, in that it covers the first $3,000 of 
income, and not only the earners of less than $3,000. 

2 The right to family allowances and old-age pensions was proclaimed by Thomas 
Paine in Rights of Man, Pt. 2 (1792). 
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tively in favor of ‘fair labor standards” and “fair employment practices” 
and against “unfair labor practices.” Even public aid turns to a consider- 
able extent on a process of administrative justice, by which an adjudi- 
cating officer determines the facts and applies the law. In so far as this is 
so, a moral claim on society is translated into a legally enforceable claim 
on the state. It is astounding, however, to how small an extent this has 
actually been done—astounding, that is to say, how little security there 
is in our still embryonic system of social security. Only with workmen’s 
compensation and the social insurances is it usual for the right to statutory 
aid to be both definite and enforceable; and in some even of these cases the 
adjudicating machinery is more adequate than the substantive aid. With 
social assistance—as one descends from pensions through categorical as- 
sistance allowances to general poor relief —the beneficiary’s right becomes 
steadily less clearly defined and less easily enforced, and he finds himself 
more and more at the mercy of arbitrary policy-making at lower and 
lower echelons in the governmental hierarchy.’ 

To work relief in such forms as the Works Projects Administration, 
National Youth Administration, and Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
right has never been clear.4 Nor has it been easy to establish a right to 
public housing.’ 

There is all the difference in the world between being “eligible for” a 
social service and being “entitled to” its benefits; for eligibility alone 
means nothing more than the right to apply, to wait, and to hope. The 
political scientist seems hardly aware of, and has certainly done little to 
dispel, the limbo of rightlessness in which many kinds of public aid still 
flounder. And, for reasons partly of expensiveness and partly of pro- 


3 On the discretionary nature of general poor-relief, see 41 Am. Jurisprudence 
(San Francisco, 1942), p. 704; Social Science Research Council Committee on Social 
Security, Suggestions for Research on Problems of Relief (Washington, 1939), p. 12; 
and Edith Abbott, Public Assistance (Chicago, 1940), I, pp. 7-23. On administra- 
tive “fair hearings” and judicial appeals in public assistance for special categories, 
see Robert T. Lansdale et al., Administration of Old Age Assistance (Chicago, 1939), 
pp. 297 ff; Social Science Research Council Committee on Social Security, Topics for 
Research Concerning Public Assistance Programs (Washington, 1941), p. 28; Dorothy 
Warren, “Staff Thinking on Fair Hearings,” Public Welfare, Vol. 3 (June, 1945), pp. 
136 ff. For the discretionary administrative assimilation of categorical assistance 
to general poor-relief, see Alton A. Linford, “Responsibility of Children in the 
Massachusetts Old Age Assistance Program,” Social Service Review, Vol. 19 (June, 
1945), pp. 222 ff. 

4 Donald S. Howard, WPA and Federal Relief Policy (New York, 1943), espe- 
cially Chaps. 14-16. 

5 Perhaps because housing, regardless of whether publicly or privately owned, is 
in process of becoming a public utility undertaking in the interest of all classes in- 
stead of—or as well as—public housing being a social service on behalf of particular 
classes, 
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cedural defect, the limelight which law courts have thrown on the clarifica- 
tion of civil liberties has been largely lacking in the field of social rights, 
although these latter ‘are of direct and vital concern to perhaps as many as 
one-third of the citizens of a modern nation when they are passing through 
the valley of the shadow of depression.® 

The classical approach, however, is only half of the story. Limitation 
on the discretionary power of officials to deny the full implementation of 
social rights is meaningless except in the context of a governmental or- 
ganization that is adequately financed, adequately staffed, and ade- 
quately endowed, with the necessary powers to enable it to deliver the 
goods.” 

To execute a social welfare policy, administrative management at all 
levels from top to bottom is as important as administrative justice; and a 
close analysis would undoubtedly reveal that defects in the one are not 
unconnected with deficiencies in the other. 

Organizational study of social welfare management is badly needed 
in all three principal kinds of social service—income, supply, and services. 
Income security has nowhere been made a first charge on the budget, and, 
except in so far as an island of stability is assured by the extra-budgetary 
device of social insurance, it has been usual to reduce tax-provided income 
payments at the very moment when social needs and the general interest 
demand that they should be increased. The full-employment economist 
has shown us the income-assuring policy we ought to pursue; it still re- 
mains for the political scientist to devise the organizational means for 
‘applying it.® 

Secondly, important experiments have also been begun in the stabiliza- 
tion of commodity prices at levels within the reach of people with low in- 
comes, both by subsidy and by bulk procurement; within the past ten, 
years a number of examples have appeared in the United States and still 
more in the United Kingdom that would seem to warrant the attention of 
the political scientist as well as of the economist. Thirdly, in meeting the 
needs of the disadvantaged for services as well as for material necessities, 


€ The inadequacy of judical remedies needs exploring state by state. The general 
limitations, however, are summarized in F. F. Blachly and M. E. Oatman, Adminis- 
trative Legislation and Adjudication (Washington, 1934), Chap. 9; and reasons why 
a former generation of jurists studied negative controls rather than positive services 
are touched upon in Ernst Freund, Administrative Powers over Persons and Property 
(Chicago, 1928), p. 7 f. For the proportion of the American people dependent on 
public aid in the 1930’s, see National Resources Planning Board, Security, Work, 
and Relief Policies (Washington, 1942), p. 100. . 

1 For the application of organizational principles and standards to social welfare 
management, see Marietta Stevenson, Public Welfare Administration (Chicago, 
1938). 

8 “Maintaining High-level Production and Employment; A Symposium” (ed. 
Fritz Morstein Marx), in this Revimw, Vol. 39 (1945), pp. 1199 ff. 
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professional services of many kinds have to be made available to those 
who cannot afford to pay for them; techniques have to be devised for 
assuring adequacy of service as of income; specialists of many kinds— 
doctors, teachers, lawyers, and social.workers—have to be induced to work 
together as a team; and information centers or advice bureaus have to be 
set up as central referral points for all community services. 

To none of these social welfare aspects of administrative management 
have political scientists given anything like as much attention as to the 
public utility aspects. Yet in this field, as in that, there is need for a lot of 
thinking by some other people besides social workers on the proper rôle 
of the social worker in the social services; justification, for example, is 
specially needed in such anomalies as that the only Great Power in which 
professional social workers are employed as intake-officers and appeal- 
adjudicators for assistance allowances and general relief is the United 
States—partly, perhaps, because the alternative has been political hench- 
men, and partly also because there is more room for discretion in ad- 
ministering a conservative system of allowances than a liberal system of 
pensions; while the only populous country in which professional social 
workers have been employed as housing managers in slum-clearance 
projects is the United Kingdom. The current socialization of social work 
would alone be enough to justify the political scientist in making a close-up 
study of the social worker.’ 


II 


Changing one’s approach from the individual and family to the group, 
the neighborhood, and the local community of which they are members, 
one comes upon a realm of “intergroup community organization” that is 
full of lessons for the political scientist. Here is a conception of a com- 
munity organized not compulsorily through governmental authority but 
voluntarily by keen minorities; with standards set by successful example 
and social prestige rather than by legislative enactment or administrative 
regulation; with coöperation elicited by persuasion, fact-finding, and the 
pressure of informed opinion, backed by the power of the purse (the com- 
munity fund); with boundaries expanding with population over-spill in- 
stead of frozen by history; and composed of neighborhoods as service 
areas rather than of wards as electoral districts. 


® The more so since state registration of social workers has now spread from 
Germany and France to California. See John S. Bradway, ‘‘Legalizing the Pro- 
fessional Social Worker,” in Social Service Review, Vol. 19 (1945), pp. 48 ff., and 
Arlien Johnson et al., in a special number of The Compass, Vol. 26 (Sept., 1945). 

10 See, e.g., A. W. McMillen, Community Organization for Social Welfare (Chi- 
cago, 1945); Joanna C. Colcord, Your Community (New York, 1941); and Clarence 
A. Perry et al., “Neighborhood and Community Planning,” in Regional Survey of 
New York (1929), Vol. 7. 
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Here is a different frame of reference and in some ways a socially more 
mature and politically less abstract one than the thought-pattern in 
which power is deemed to flow up from a sovereign people through the 
elected representatives of the majority, and then down again through a 
hierarchy of bureaucrats. In places in which there has long been a taboo on 
political participation by decent and reputable citizens, the contrast be- 
tween this unofficial kind of community organization and the official 
government of the city may be very striking; and a parallel study of these 
two profiles of the local community might be very illuminating. In some 
other countries the lines are less sharply drawn between the official and 
the unofficial forms of local community organization; yet students of local 
government have made singularly little use of the comparative approach 
to the investigation of so basic a set of institutional relationships."! 

No reading of laws, or of court decisions, no quantitative measurement 
of activities, and no exploration of one’s own ego, will throw light on a 
field such as this. Instead, the researcher needs a certain maturity, a feel 
for social realities, a flair for sensing the “‘tie in” of institutions and groups. 
This is not perhaps very different from what is asked in the study of 
parties, pressure-groups, propaganda, and similar aspects of contemporary 
politics. This side, at least, of political science—this sociology of influence, 
if not of power—could be strongly reinforced by study of voluntary com- 
munity organization. We would then be one step further along the diffi- 
cult road toward creating a political science—a distillation of civic ex- 
perience—that would be useful to practitioners of the art of setting ideas 
to work. 

This however is very far from being the whole of the road along which 
the social welfare movement is likely to lead the political scientist. The 
policies that this movement asks of the nation-state involve the doing of 
things for people rather than by people. The bottom“ third of the nation” 
is by definition that part of the population that is under-privileged because 
it is too poor and too ill-organized to express itself effectively. Preventive 
measures may be advocated by groups that are struggling to avoid sub- 
mersion in this under-privileged mass; but remedial measures may have 
to be promoted by those that stand outside. It is by imaginative insight, 
helped by all the powers of measurement that social science has put at 
their disposal, that social welfare leaders have to penetrate the needs of 
those who live across the tracks and below the poverty line, making them- 
selves the spokesmen of the poor and the tribunes of the plebs. In so far 


1! On the relationship between governmental and voluntary social welfare ac- 
tion, one might compare, for the United States and the United Kingdom, respec- 
tively, Arlien Johnson, Public Policy and Private Charity (Chicago, 1931), and Eliza~ 
beth Macadam, The New Philanthropy (London, 1934), although neither is con- 
fined to local community action. 
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as a democracy enfranchises its poorer citizens, even to the point of ad- 
mitting them to the suffrage, the social welfare reformer may find in this 
normally inarticulate mass a loyal body of supporters whose only way of 
expressing their will is through the ballot box. The leadership and drive 
that make for such a movement, however, are to be sought less among the 
masses than among enlightened bureaucrats, social scientists, social 
workers, philanthropists, full-employment economists, those rare politi- 
cians who spring from social milieux in which paternalism is not looked at 
askance, and those statesmen who see the contribution that social security 
can make to national security in an age when ideological weapons and 
fifth-column tactics are in common use as instruments of foreign policy. 
There is, in fact, in this pursuit of social welfare policies something 
peculiarly reminiscent of the epoch-making vision of an alliance between 
philosophers and proletarians that first made Karl Marx into a Marxist. 
This is no doubt an inevitable aspect of the functioning of capitalist 
democracy; but in tone and temper and in social structure it is the very 
antithesis of that middle-class republic of pressure groups that has been 
the object of so remarkable a cult on the part of certain eminent American 
political scientists of recent years; and although it may be admirably il- 
lustrated from contemporary American history, political scientists have 
accorded to this phenomenon only a tithe of the study to which its im- 
portance entitles it. To the realist who knows the force of ideals, the 
devices by which social reforms are put across are no less important than 
the political skill with which individuals jockey themselves into positions 
of power and influence. 


HIE 


These trends and tendencies are very far indeed from being confined to 
any one country or group of countries. On the contrary, one of the 
characteristics of this social welfare movement is the extent to which it 
spreads from country to country, not only in a vague general kind of way, 
but also armed with specific institutional techniques. 

Of this debt-free borrowing of culture traits, many examples could be 
given. The municipal organization of laymen to take responsibility for a 
limited number of cases has spread from Elberfeld to Strasbourg, Vienna, 
Warsaw, Helsinki, and London. Public grants to trade unions in aid of 
health or unemployment insurance for their members has spread from 
Ghent to all the small democracies of the northwest European continent. 
Unemployment insurance has spread from Britain to most capitalist 
countries. Official guardianship of all children who do not have normal 
families has spread from Leipzig to Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Scandi- 
navia. Children’s courts have spread from Chicago over most of the 
world. Civilian labor service for unemployed youth spread from Switzer- 
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land to most countries of continental Europe, and gave the United States 
its Civilian Conservation Corps. The delegation of governmental responsi- 
bility for child welfare to a government-sponsored, nation-wide voluntary 
agency parallel with the national Red Cross has become standard practice 
in southeastern Europe and Latin America. The delegation of govern- 
mental responsibility for emergency relief to another similar agency has 
spread from France to other European countries, both during the recent 
German occupation and since liberation. 

Through the League of Nations, and especially through its International 
Labor Organization, some small part of this exchange of social welfare 
experience was deliberately organized and stimulated.“ In fact, when 
one considers the dissemination of social insurance, from Europe to other 
continents, over which the ILO presided, one is tempted to say that the 
League of Nations had more success in.coérdinating social than economic 
or foreign policy—more influence over the internal than the external 
affairs of nations. In this field, if in no other, the League was able amply 
to demonstrate that ideas are a force that can be wielded by a con- 
federacy of sovereign states, regardless of whether it has any other force 
at its disposal. 

Almost as if in obedience to the law of time-lag, it would seem that not 
only has intergovernmental machinery lagged behind the international 
exchange of social welfare techniques, but also that our scientific aware- 
ness may have lagged even further behind the development of social 
actuality. In our study of international relations, a proper preoccupation 
with formalized and institutionalized relationships may have obscured 
our view of the transnational radiation of policy-shaping influences, ex- 
cept perhaps in so far as these emanate from power-seizing political parties, 
In our study of comparative government, a similar preoccupation with 
the organization of power within the sovereign state may have left but 
little room for exploring the ways in which the power and prestige of the 
state and its instrumentalities are used for the welfare of those citizens 
who themselves are but little endowed with the power that attaches to 
wealth and office. What political scientists have not done, others have 


2 Note especially International Labor Organization, International Survey of 
Social Services (Geneva, 2nd ed., 1985), with its emphasis on nationally-financed 
income-security. 

13 A number of excellent monographs have been written on particular aspects of 
social welfare administration‘in particular countries; but no comparative study of 
social welfare in general has been published in English since C. R. Henderson, 
Modern Methods of Charity (1904). Recent texts in comparative government in 
which some attention is given to social welfare include Fritz Morstein Marx, “Ger-~ 
many,” in William Anderson, ed., Local Government in Europe (1939); Walter R. 
Sharp, Government of the French Republic (1938); and W. H. Wickwar “‘Govern- 
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been even less equipped to do. Yet the problem before us is only a con- 
tinuation of the one we have faced for a hundred years in our effort to 
overcome abstractions whether concerning the individual or the sovereign 
state, and to infuse our thinking with a feel for society as an all-pervading 
nexus of relationships and processes that is as wide as humanity itself. 
The exploration of phenomena that lie outside the disciplines of yesterday 
is part of the eternal struggle by which the scholar advances the frontiers 
of social consciousness, bringing more and more social institutions within 
the range of scientific comprehension, just as the organizer of men brings 
more and more of man’s amorphous activities within the orderly channels 
of institutionalized behavior. 

Such, in short, are some of the problems posed for political science by 
this contemporary pursuit of social welfare. The nature of social rights, 
and the administrative organization needed for their realization; the 
voluntary self-organization of the local community for aid to those of its 
members who are in trouble, and the mobilization of political influences 
and governmental power for the same purpose of social service; and the 
manifestation of international trends in national policy and community 
practice—all of these are among the new social welfare touchstones by 
which the validity of an evolving political science can be tested and 
affirmed. 


ment and the Social Pattern in Wartime Britain,” in H. Zink and T. Cole, eds., Gov- 
ernment in Wartime Europe and Japan (1942). See also W. H. Wickwar, “Welfare 
Map of Europe,” Social Service Review, Vol. 20 (June, 1946). 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Compiled by the Managing Editor 


Professor Herman Finer, formerly of the London School of Economics 
and now at Harvard University, has accepted a professorship of political 
science at the University of Chicago. 


Dr. Alexander Passerin d’Entreves, professor of Italian institutions at 
Oxford University, will be visiting professor of political science at the 
University of Chicago during the summer quarter. Dr. Robert D. Leigh, 
director of the Commission on Freedom of the Press, will serve also as 
visiting professor during the summer quarter. 


Professor Kenneth Colegrove was granted leave of absence for the 
spring quarter at Northwestern University in order to accept a special 
assignment relating to Japanese. constitutional reform at the General 
Headquarters of the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers in Tokyo. 
During his absence from the United States, Professor Harvey Walker 
acted as secretary-treasurer of the American Political Science Association. 


_ Professor John P. Horlacher, of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
acting as a public member of the Third Regional Wage Stabilization 
Board. 


Professor William Ebenstein, of the University ef Wisconsin, has been 
appointed to an associate professorship at Princeton University. 


At the University of Chicago, Mr. Roy Blough, assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and director of tax research, has succeeded to the 
professorship of economics and political science vacated by Dr. Simeon E. 
Leland, who has become dean of the arts college at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. R. F. Patterson, professor of government and director of govern- 
mental research at the University of South Dakota, has been appointed 
dean of the School of Business Administration and professor of public 
finance at the same institution and will assume his new duties July 1. 


Lt. Col. George C. S. Benson is Sh terminal leave from the Army. 
During the war years he served as personnel director and as director of the 
Administrative Division of the Office of Price Administration; in the 
Control Division, Army Service Forces; and for two and a half years in 
military government in Italy and Austria. He resigned as professor of 
political science at Northwestern University in 1945, and will teach at 
Harvard University during the summer of 1946. 
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Dr. Charles Prince has resigned his position as Soviet Russian expert 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to accept a similar 
assignment on the editorial staff of World Report, a companion weekly 
journal of the United States News. 


At the University of Pennsylvania, Assistant Professor William H. 
Young has returned from military service; Assistant Professor Edgar B. 
Cole has been appointed director of the Collegiate Collateral Course and 
Summer School programs; and Messrs. John R. Probert, Willard R. Han- 
cock, Charles H. Harry, Bernard Wolfman, and Cecil J. Burnett have 
been added to the staff as instructors. 


Professor John A. Perkins, of the University of Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed by the governor of the state to a two-year term on the state 
planning commission. 


After two years of service in the U.S. Army, Professor Dell G. Hitchner, 
formerly of Coe College, has accepted an associate professorship at the 
University of Wichita. He will teach at the University of Nebraska during 
the coming summer. 


After twenty months of service in the training activity of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Dr. Vernon Van Dyke, formerly of DePauw University, 
has been appointed assistant professor of international relations at Yale 
University. 


Professor W. Brooke Graves, of Bryn Mawr College, will teach at Cor- 
nell University during the latter portion of the coming summer session. 


After two years of service with UNRRA, Professor W. Hardy Wickwar 
has accepted an appointment as professor of the social sciences at Hamil- 
ton College. 


Dr. Edgar Dawson, who retired in 1939 as head of the department of 
history and social sciences at Hunter College after thirty years of service, 
died on April 30 at the age of seventy-three. Dr. Dawson was a founder 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, and served as its secretary 
in 1921-28 and president in 1929-30. 


At the University of Chicago, Mr. Louis Brownlow gave two lectures 
during the spring quarter based on his autobiography and dealing with his 
early political interests and activities. 


Dr. J. Eldon Fields, of the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
to an assistant professorship at the University of Kansas. 


After having served three and one-half years as an officer in the Naval 
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Reserve, Dr. Landon G. Rockwell has been appointed to an assistant 
professorship at Williams College. 


Dr. Harold F. Gosnell, formerly of the department of political science, 
University of Chicago, has transferred from the Bureau of the Budget to 
the Department of State, where he will be in charge of the War History 
Branch in the Office of Public Affairs. In addition to his government work, 
he is lecturing at the American University. 


At the University of Tennessee, Professor Lee S. Greene has been made 
head of the department of political science. 


Dr. A. P. Cagle, chairman of the department of political science at 
Baylor University, has been elected to the city commission of Waco, 
Texas. 


At the University of Chicago, Dr. C. Herman Pritchett has been pro- 
moted to an associate professorship. 


Dr. Sam M. Houston, formerly assistant educational director of the 
National Institute of Public Affairs in Washington, D. C., has accepted an 
assistant professorship of public administration at the University of 
Southern California. 


Two new courses entitled “Russian Foreign Policy” and “Soviet Asia” 
will be offered in the department of political science at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa next year. They will be in charge of Assistant Professor 
Jack T. Johnson, who has returned from service in the Navy, including a 
period of several weeks with the Russian Navy. 


Professors Robert J. Harris and Alden L. Powell, of Louisiana State 
University, are teaching in the summer sessions of Vanderbilt University 
and the University of Illinois, respectively. 


Professor William A. L. Beyer, head of the department of social science 
at Illinois State Normal University, will retire in September. His successor 
will be Dr. Richard G. Browne, who returned to teaching last fall after two 
years of service as acting director of research for the Illinois Legislative 
Council, and who has since been appointed research director on a part- 
time basis for the Illinois School Finance and Tax Commission. , 


Associate Professor Morley Ayearst, of New York University, who was 
overseas for the Foreign Economic Administration during the war and is 
now serving as a consultant with the War Records Section of the Bureau 
of the Budget, has been appointed director of the New York University- 
Westchester Center, a junior college to be established at White Plains, 
New York. The Center will open this September with a freshman program 
in arts and commerce. 


> 
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Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, for many years professor of political science at 
the College of the City of New York, founder in 1919 of the Institute of 
International Education, and the Institute’s director from its beginning, is 
retiring from the directorship as soon as a successor can be found. Under 
his leadership in the last twenty-seven years, the Institute has arranged 
exchange of 6,581 students on scholarships between the United States 
and European and Latin-American countries, and has assisted in obtain- 
ing positions in American colleges and universities for 335 foreign pro- 
fessors and other persons. 


A series of eight conferences on the subject of atomic energy control, 
planned and directed by Dr. Hilden Gibson, of the University of Kansas, 
were held in various centers of the state of Kansas throughout the first 
half of April. Panel discussions were led by five members of the Federation 
of American Scientists, together with fourteen members of the depart- 
ments of political science, economics, physics, and chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Much interest was aroused throughout the state as a 
result of these institutes, made possible through a grant by a public 
benefactor. 


At Syracuse University, a course in basic research methods is being 
experimented with in an attempt at coérdinated presentation of uses and 
limitations in the social sciences. Staff participation includes personnel 
from the several involved disciplines, including geography, political science, 
history, economics, and sociology. The use of such a course for candidates 
for advanced degrees in particular social sciences is being considered. The 
purpose is to provide greater appreciation of the unity as well as speciali- 
zations in the social sciences. 


Professor Edward Mead Earle, of the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, has been awarded the Medal for Merit, the highest decoration 
available to a civilian for war service. The presentation was made on be- 
half of the President by General Carl Spaatz, Commanding General of the 
Army Air Forces, at a ceremony in the Pentagon Building in Washington 
on May 13. The award to Professor Earle was for “extraordinary fidelity 
and exceptionally meritorious conduct” in the performance of duties for 
various government agencies, especially the Army Air Forces, both in the 
United States and overseas. The citation, signed by President Truman as 
commander-in-chief, enumerated the reasons for the award and con- 
cluded: “Through his untiring efforts and deep personal interest in the 
conduct of the war, Dr. Earle made exceptional contributions to his 
country’s ultimate victory.” 


In February, the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
established a Statistical Commission with general responsibility for assist- 
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ing the Council in codrdinating the statistics which will be required from 
member governments and developing the central statistical services of 
the Secretariat. The Council elected the following persons as initial mem- 
bers of the Statistical Commission: H. Campion (United Kingdom), head 
of the Central Statistical Office of the British Cabinet; M. G. Jahn 
(Norway), president of the Bank of Norway; M. A. Teixera de Freitas 
(Brazil), secretary-general of the Brazilian Institute of Geography and 
Statistics; P. C. Mahalanobis (India), Statistical Laboratory, Presidency 
College, Calcutta; Stuart A. Rice (United States), assistant director of 
the Bureau of the Budget in charge of the Division of Statistical Stand- 
ards; and Professor Alfred Bernard Sauvy (France). Three other initial 
members of the Commission are to be designated by members of the Coun- 
cil, for China, Ukraine, and the U.S.S.R. 


In September, Columbia University will inaugurate a Graduate School 
of International Affairs, planned with a view to developing a continuing 
group of American specialists in international business, economics, and 
government. Directing the School will be Professor Schuyler Wallace, 
executive officer of the department of public law and government. The 
teaching staff will include not only present members of several graduate 
departments of the University, but also a number of new appointees. The 
course will cover two academic years. 


At Stanford University, Professor Graham H. Stuart has returned from 
his assignment as special assistant to the Diplomatic Agent at Tangier. In 
pursuance of his mission, Dr. Stuart drafted a new statute for the In- 
ternational City of Tangier, which seemed acceptable to the other inter- 
ested governments represented on the ground. In the existing political 
situation it was not possible, however, to secure its adoption at this time. 
On returning to the campus, Dr. Stuart asked to be relieved of the execu- 
tive headship of the political science department. His resignation was 
accepted, and Professor Charles Fairman was appointed in his stead. 
Professor Fairman has just been released from active duty in the Army, 
with the rank of Colonel in the Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
after four years’ service. He was sent to North Africa in May, 1943, to 
serve as Chief Counsel of the Allied Military Government of occupied 
territory. Shortly after his arrival, the Military Government—later G-5— 
Section was set up at Allied Force Headquarters, and he was ordered there 
as Legal Adviser. His duties there consisted in advising on questions of 
law and policy related to the administration of military government, the 
administration of the Italian armistice, and the planning of the invasion 
of France. In October, 1944, Colonel Fairman was ordered from Italy to 
the European Theater Headquarters at Paris, to become chief of the 
International Law Division of the Theater Judge Advocate’s Office. Dur- 
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ing his last three months overseas, he served as liaison officer between 
Theater Headquarters and the Office of U. S. Chief of Counsel at Nurem- 
berg, and on completion of his overseas assignment he was awarded the 
Legion of Merit. Professor Fairman has lately received a grant-in-aid 
from the Social Science Research Council, to resume his study of Mr. 
Justice Bradley of the United States Supreme Court. 


A Conference on Middle Eastern Affairs was held under the auspices 
of the department of government at Harvard University April 13 and 14. 
Professor C. J. Friedrich acted as chairman. Specific Middle Eastern 
problems discussed were: “Great Power Conflicts in the Middle East,” 
“The Future of Turkey and Iran,” “Mandates and the Problem of Pales- 
tine,” and “Oil and Other Resources of the Middle East.” Principal speak- 
ers were William E. Rappard, director of the Graduate Institute of In- 
ternational Studies, University of Geneva, and James M. Landis, dean of 
the Harvard Law School. Among members of the political science fra- 
ternity present were Quincy Wright, University of Chicago; R. G. Wool- 
bert, University of Denver; Wilbur W. White, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; R. B. Stewart, Tufts College; Frank Nowak, Boston University; E. 
S. Mason, Harvard’ University; D. C. McKay, Harvard University; 
Grayson L. Kirk, Columbia University; A. N. Holcombe, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Leland M. Goodrich, World Peace Foundation; Herman Finer, 
Harvard University; Merle Fainsod, Harvard University; W. Y. Elliott, 
Harvard University; S. W. Baron, Columbia University; C. C. Brinton, 
Harvard University; and P. F. Drucker, Bennington College. 


Committees of the American Political Science Association for 1946. A 
substantially complete list of the Association’s committees for the current 
year is as follows: 


Committee on American Legislatures: George B. Galloway (Joint Com- 
mittee on Reorganization of Congress), chairman; Joseph P. Chamberlain 
(Columbia University); Marshall E. Dimock (Northwestern University); 
E. Pendleton Herring (Harvard University); Arthur N. Holcombe (Har- 
vard University); J. F. Isakoff (Illinois Legislative Council, Springfield, 
Illinois); Meyer Jacobstein (Brookings Institution); Robert D. Leigh 
(Commission on the Freedom of the Press); Benjamin B. Wallace (United 
States Tariff Commission); Schuyler C. Wallace (Columbia University); 
Roland Young (Washington, D. C.); Belle Zeller (Brooklyn College). 


Committee on Atomic Energy: Frederick 8. Dunn (Yale University), 
chairman; Clarence A. Berdahl (University of Illinois); Grayson Kirk 
(Columbia University); Walter H. C. Laves (Bureau of the Budget); 
Amry Vandenbosch (University of Kentucky). 


Committee on the Directory: Kenneth Colegrove (Northwestern Uni- 
versity), chairman; Franklin L. Burdette (Butler University), editor; 
William Anderson (University of Minnesota); John E. Briggs (State 
University of Iowa); Robert E. Cushman (Cornell University); Frederic 
A. Ogg (University of Wisconsin); Leonard D. White (University of 
Chicago). 


Committee on Endowment: William Anderson (University of Minnesota) 
chairman; Charles A. Beard (New Milford, Connecticut); Joseph P. 
Chamberlain (Columbia University); Kenneth Colegrove (Northwestern 
University); Frederick M. Davenport (National Institute of Public Af- 
fairs); John A. Fairlie (University of Ilinois); John M. Gaus (University 
of Wisconsin); Charles G. Haines (University of California at Los 
Angeles); Arthur N. Holcombe (Harvard University); Isidor Loeb (Wash- 
ington University); Charles E. Merriam (University of Chicago); Wil- 
liam B. Munro (California Institute of Technology); Frederic A. Ogg 
(University of Wisconsin); Lindsay Rogers (Columbia University). 


Committee on Latin American Affairs: Russell H. Fitzgibbon (Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles), chairman; Willard F. Barber (De- 
partment of State); Louis Brownlow (Public Administration Clearing 
House); Henry A. Reining, Jr. (New York City); William S. Stokes 
(Northwestern University); Graham H. Stuart (Stanford University); 
Bryce Wood (Swarthmore College). 


Committee on a Library of Political Thought: Francis W. Coker (Yale 
University), chairman; John D. Lewis (Oberlin College); Peter H. Ode- 
gard (Reed College); C. B. Robson (University of North Carolina); 
René D. Williamson (University of Tennessee). 


Commitiee on Publications of the Department of State: Royden Danger- 
field (University of Oklahoma), chairman; Walter H. C. Laves (Bureau of 
the Budget); John A. Vieg (Pomona College); Wilbur W. White (Western 
Reserve University); Francis O. Wilcox (Legislative Reference Service). 


Committee on Publication of Election Statistics: W. Reed West (George 
Washington University), chairman; Thomas 8. Barclay (Stanford Uni- 
versity); Harold F. Gosnell (Bureau of the Budget); James K. Pollock 
(University of Michigan); Alden L. Powell (Louisiana State University); 
E. E. Schattschneider (Wesleyan University); Catheryn Seckler-Hudson 
(American University). 


Committee on Regional and Functional Societies: John E. Briggs (State 
University of Iowa), chairman; R. Jean Brownlee (Pennsylvania Political 
Science and Public Administration Association); Thomas I. Cook (Uni- 
versity of Washington): James Hart (Southern Political Science Associa- 
tion); Thorsten V. Kalijarvi (New Hampshire State Planning and De- 
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velopment Commission); Matthew C. Mitchell (Brown University); 
Charles C. Rohlfing (University of Pennsylvania); Cyril B. Upham 
(Deputy Comptroller of the Currency); Harvey Walker (Ohio State Uni- 
versity); Howard White (Miami University); Francies O. Wilcox (Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Library of Congress). 


Committee on Research: Ernest S. Griffith (Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice), chairman; Joseph E. McLean (U.S.N.R.), secretary; William Ander- 
son (University of Minnesota); Arnold Brecht (New School for Social 
Research); Bernard Brodie (Yale University) ; Harwood L. Childs (Prince- 
ton University); Francis W. Coker (Yale University); Taylor Cole (Duke 
University); Patterson H. French (War Records Section, Bureau of 
the Budget); E. Pendleton Herring (Harvard University); Charles S. 
Hyneman (Federal Communications Commission); Grayson L. Kirk 
(Columbia University); Charles E. Merriam (University of Chicago); 
Dorothy Schaffter (American Council on Education); Carl B. Swisher 
(Johns Hopkins University); Francis G. Wilson (University of Illinois); 
Roland Young (Washington, D. C.). 


Commitiee on Social Studies: Howard White (Miami University), 
chairman; Richard G. Browne (State Normal University, Normal, Il- 
linois); Kenneth C. Cole (University of Washington); Russell M. Cooper 
(University of Minnesota); J. Murdoch Dawley (State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York); Samuel R. Harrell (National Foundation for 
Education); Robert E. Keohane (University of Chicago); David W. 
Knepper (University of Houston); Hilda M. Watters (Western Illinois 
State Teachers College). 


Committee on Undergraduate Instruction: Francis O. Wilcox (Legislative 
Reference Service), chairman; Charles Aikin (University of California); 
Ethan P. Allen (University of Kansas) ; Herbert W. Briggs (Cornell Uni- 
versity); A. N. Christensen (University of Minnesota); Finla G. Crawford 
(Syracuse University); Royden Dangerfield (University of Oklahoma); 
Marshall E. Dimoek (Northwestern University); Harold M. Dorr (Uni- 
versity of Michigan); James W. Fesler (University of North Carolina); 
George A. Graham (Princeton University); Harvey C. Mansfield (Office 
of Price Administration); Roscoe C. Martin (University of Alabama); 
Charles McKinley (Reed College); John D. Millett (Columbia Uni- 
versity); Charles Gordon Post (Vassar College); Victoria Schuck (Mount 
Holyoke College); John A. Vieg (Pomona College); Robert A. Walker 
(Kansas State College); Benjamin F. Wright (Harvard University). 


Trust Committee: President of the Association, ex-officio, chairman; 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, ex-officio; John Day Larkin 
(1946-1950); William Anderson (1946-1949); Leonard D. White (1946- 
1948); John M. Gaus (1946-1947); Edwin O. Griffenhagen (1946). 
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incoln The President; Springfield to Gettysburg. By J. G. RANDALL. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1945. Two volumes. Pp. xxi, 
395, 439. $7.50.) © 


In these two volumes Professor Randall has made a scholarly and 
gnificant addition to Lincoln literature. He has confined himself to the 
ariod from 1860 to the latter part of 1863, passing by Lincoln’s early life 
ad leaving the later years of the presidency to a companion work, to be 
ompleted after the opening of the Lincoln manuscripts in the Library of 
‘ongress in 1947, Presenting his subject from the historical as well as the 
iographical point of view, Professor Randall quite rightly says that “it 
as been found impossible to present Lincoln’s background and his 
rowded years of leadership except by integration with contemporary 
iovements and thought currents” (p. vii). Yet to keep the narrative 
thin proper bounds is a difficult task, and he confesses that ‘the story 
f Lincoln becomes too much clogged if one attempts to tell the eee 
istory of the time” (II, p. 12). 

Professor Randall opens his story with an analysis of Lincoln as he was 
a 1860. More widely traveled than is usually supposed, adept at stump 
peaking, knowing the ways of politicians, Lincoln had a great desire to 
ise and become an influential individual. He was a party man, but he did 
ot approve the worst party excesses. In his short term in Congress 
1847-49), a bill which he proposed for gradual and compensatory aboli- 
ion of slavery in the District of Columbia “revealed the character and 
oint of view of Lincoln the statesman: his conservatism, his patience in 
tting a process work itself out over the years, his lack of antagonism 
oward the South, his regard for the rights of the slaveholders, his atten- 
ion to legal details, and his valuing of popular and democratic processes” 
[, p. 17). If it can be said that Professor Randall has a thesis which under- 
es his treatment of Lincoln, it may be found in the passage just quoted 
nd in a later summary: “Ideologically, Lincoln was an ardent democrat, 
n enthusiast for popular rule, an enemy of tyranny; yet he was always 
rary of revolutionary or too drastic methods. Working for human prog- 
288 in conservative terms, he was essentially a moderate liberal” (II, p. 
04). His leadership was that of “a rough-hewn man who seldom erred in 
is reading of popular sentiment” (II, p. 300). 

Professor Randall considers it surprising how little attention has been 
iven to the actual content of the Lincoln-Douglas debates. He finds it 
urprising also that, with a wide variety of national issues before them, 
incoln and Douglas confined themselves to the one question of federal 
rohibition of slavery in the western territories. 

Concerning the factors which contributed to Lincoln’s nomination at 
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Chicago, Professor Randall stresses the strategy of Lincoln’s managers, 
who worked quietly to secure the delegates of states whose final action 
would probably control the convention. In the ensuing campaign Lincoln 
took little active part, remaining quietly at Springfield. His support was 
much more sectional than that of any of his rivals. In regular Republican 
efforts, emphasis was on avoidance of excessive abolitionist agitation, yet 
in a short period of time it was the radicals who obtained control of the 
Republican party and went counter to Lincoln’s wish. Professor Randall 
asserts that on “broad racial matters and on states rights Lincoln was 
closer to the attitude of Southerners than to that of extreme abolitionists” 
(I, p. 244). 

Professor Randall has reëxamined critically the Ann Rutledge episode, 
revised considerably the traditional estimate of Mrs. Lincoln, given 
further details on the selection of Lincoln’s cabinet, placed McClellan in a 
much more favorable light, censored wartime politics which threatened 
the Union with disaster, and delved deeply into the emancipation problem. 
In doing all this he has examined a vast amount of material, some of it 
never before used by Lincoln biographers. 

There is a good account of the Gettysburg address, in the course of 
which Professor Randall amply supports his statement that the address 
had become famous even in Lincoln’s day. Lincoln’s care in its prepara- 
tion is evidenced by no less than five autograph copies in his own hand 
which have survived to the present time. With reference to the literary 
style of the address, Professor Randall says that “like Jefferson, Lincoln 
had the knack of taking an idea that was part of the heritage of the race 
and immortalizing it by pithy and unforgettable utterance” (II, p. 317). 
At Gettysburg, Lincoln coupled his tribute to the dead with the political 
idea of “the enduring importance of success in the American democratic 
experiment as proving that government by the people is no failure” (II, 
p. 320). 

A bibliography of nearly sixty pages adds greatly to the value of this 
biography. The succeeding volumes will be awaited with keen anticipa- 
tion. 

Everett S. Brown. 
University of Michigan. 


Chief Justice Stone and the Supreme Court. By SAMUEL J. Konersxy. (New 
York; The Macmillan Company. 1945. Pp. xxvi, 290. $3.00.) 


With an interesting “Prefatory Note” by Charles A. Beard, the author 
presents an account of the activities of the United States Supreme Court 
since Harlan F. Stone became a member of that body. The author shows a 
knowledge of the Court’s opinions since 1925, and also an acquaintance 
with earlier opinions which are of importance in his discussion. Perhaps 


hero. He i is, in n fact, giyen 1 more credit than he would have acknowledged, 
and the accomplishments of other judges are given little recognition. How- 
ever, the volume is of interest, perhaps in part, because it specializes on 
one individual and analyzes his views with reference to federal and state 
powers, the administrative process, and the safeguarding of civil liberties. 
Developments in these respects may perhaps be more clearly shown by 
centralizing them around a single individual. 

The author states that Mr. Justice Stone perplexed the Court by stress- 
ing “the need for considering all pertinent facts before reaching any con- 
clusion,” and that he “played a conspicious part in the struggle to get the 
Court to decide cases not on the basis of legal logic but on actual expe- 
rience.” Both as justice and Chief Justice, Harlan F. Stone showed a capac- 
ity to analyze facts, a capacity which Mr. Justice Holmes did not possess. 
Chief Justice Stone’s capacity in this respect is well illustrated in South- 
ern Pacific Co. v. State of Arizona, 325 U.S. 761 (1945), an opinion handed 
down since the publication of Professor Konefsky’s book. 

Facts and experience have been the basis of constitutional construction 
since an early day. The extension of admiralty jurisdiction to all navigable 
waters and the abandonment of limitation to tidal waters had basis in 
facts and experience. Cf. Genesee Chief v. Fitzhugh, 12 How. 443 (1851). 
And Mr. Chief Justice Stone, at the service on December 18, 1944, in 
memory of Mr. Justice Sutherland, called specific attention to the con- 
tribution made by that justice to the principle that if the law “is to per- 
form a true function, it must be flexible enough to be adaptable to the 
changing conditions of a changing world.” 

There is error in the implication that Chief Justice Stone was the first 
and only judge who has construed the Constitution to conform to the 
changing facts of our civilization. With respect to interstate commerce, 
opinions by Mr. Justice Van Devanter in the Second Employers’ Liability 
Cases (1912) and in Southern Railway Co. v. United States (1911) have 
an equal importance, although earlier and now less well known. And the 
same statement may well apply to the opinion of Mr. Chief Justice Waite 
in Pensacola Telegraph Co. v. Western Union Telegraph Co. (1878), end 
to a number of other cases. 

The author properly praises the dissenting opinions of Mr. Justice 
Stone in United States v. Butler and in Minersville School District v. 
Gobitis—dissents which represent what is in reality our present constitu- 
tional law. He also properly praises Mr. Justice Stone’s opinion for a 
unanimous Court in United States v. F. W. Darby Lumber Company. But 
it is doubtful whether Mr. Justice Stone can be credited with producing 
the results of Nebbia v. New York and West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish. 

On page 82, the author speaks of a ban on “multiple taxation” being 
first set forth by Mr. Justice Stone in 1936, but he does not refer to Curry 
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v. McCanless, in which Mr. Justice Stone in 1939 did more than any other 
judge to establish multiple taxation of intangibles; although in the recent 
case of Northwest Airlines v. State of Minnesota he, in 1944, vigorously 
dissented against multiple taxation of tangibles. If a new edition of this 
volume is printed, it will be well to discuss the whole subject of multiple 
taxation, and also the recent case of United States v. South Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association, in which the Chief Justice’s dissenting opinion is 
somewhat inconsistent as to whether insurance is or is not interstate com- 
merce. If there is a new edition, it will be wise also not to give too much 
weight and emphasis to one member of the Court, but also to paint his 
equally important influence and relations with those who served with him. 

This review is not intended as a criticism of Mr. Chief Justice Stone, 
whose contributions are in some cases overlooked, and whose death brings 
a great loss to the Court. And it may be added that Professor Konefsky’s 
book is well worth reading, although subject to some criticism, and that 
it gives a striking illustration of the scholarship of a blind young man who 
came to this country at the age of eleven. 

Watter F. Dopp. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Labor Policy of the Federal Government. By HaroLo W. Merz (Washington: 
The Brookings Institution. 1945. Pp. ix, 284. $2.50.) 


When the reader picks up this rather thin volume and glances at the 
comprehensive title, Labor Policy of the Federal Government, his first re- 
action is likely to be that the subject cannot be covered in 284 pages. The 
author has not only covered the subject, but he has done it rather well. 
From the point of view of precise and concise use of the English language, 
it could well be recommended to any class in English composition. The 
political scientist will find it invaluable as a reference work in refreshing 
his memory on such things as the principal provisions of the well-known 
labor acts, the court decisions on these acts, and the important regulations 
issued by the various labor agencies of the federal government. 

Mr. Metz has stated rather modestly that “the sole objective of this 
study is to describe the labor policy of the government.” He has done con- 
siderably more than this. A careful reading of his book substantiates his 
allegation that the federal government does not have a “labor policy that 
can be regarded as a coherent and integrated system.” This situation can 
be attributed partly to the lack of direct constitutional power to deal with 
labor matters, with its resultant piecemeal legislation lending itself to in- 
consistencies and incongruities. 

The author’s approach to his subject is to treat functionally each dis- 
cernible labor policy rather than to present descriptively as separate en- 
tities each of the several labor laws. The chapter titles clearly show his 
method: bargaining and collective agreements, government policy toward 


tor example, that 1t 1s the policy of the lederal government U eucuULage 
and promote the closed shop and other forms of union preference except in 
railroad transportation, where it has prohibited it.” The closed shop is 
consistent with a policy of helping labor to increase its bargaining power, 
but is inconsistent with the avowed objective of the National Labor 
Relations Act of guaranteeing to workers complete freedom of choice in 
choosing its labor union. The A. F. of L. split with the C.I.O. has now 
changed the closed-shop policy of the government into a weapon utilized 
freely by each of these large unions to suppress the possible growth of its 
rival, and even to eliminate competition “where rival unions are affiliated 
with the same major organization.” The author observes that if “workers 
are hired on the basis of union membership and discharged if they cease 
to remain members in good standing, it can hardly be said that they have 
the right of self-determination.” 

Other incongruities appear in governmental policy toward minimum 
and maximum wage legislation. Thus the government, in its various stat- 
utes, utilizes such diverse and dissimilar standards as the “prevailing 
wage, the prevailing minimum wage, the highest wage that will not affect 
employment, and a number of others. The administrative agencies con- 
cerned have given no real objective substance to these standards. In the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, Congress has set one general standard for the 
determination of minimum wages, but the National War Labor Board 
employed another one. Although the Fair Labor Standards Act contains 
a minimum wage standard of general application, Congress has established 
a higher minimum wage standard applicable to employees of government 
contractors and to persons employed by recipients of certain government 
subsidies.” Maximum hour regulations are likewise studded with incon- 
sistencies. For general employment, forty hours per week is regarded as 
sufficient, but if the worker is employed in the motor transportation field, 
sixty to seventy hours per week is set as the maximum, while the railroad 
worker can be employed eight hours a day for pay purposes and sixteen 
hours a day for safety purposes. Employees of government contractors, on 
the other hand, are separately treated in respect to maximum hour regula- 
tions. 

With governmental policy as his golden thread, Mr. Metz has given us 
a new and fresh over-all view of our labor legislation. That this view shows 
labor policy to be incoherent will not alarm most of us who have a deep 
appreciation of democracy’s ability to muddle through. By pointing up 
these inconsistencies, the author has certainly made the road toward con- 
sistency more visible. 

CHARLES C. Roni: 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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Justice and the Social Order. By Emin Brunner. Translated by Mary 
Hottinger. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1946. Pp. viii, 304. $3.00.) 


When nineteenth-century positivism destroyed man’s belief in the 
“Christian law of nature,” it sowed the seeds of discord from which we 
have reaped the troubles, economic, social, and political, that beset the 
modern world. Efforts to solve the problems of capital and labor, of social 
life, and of international organization, and especially the struggle against 
the totalitarian state, cannot succeed until we return to a belief in “an 
eternal standard of justice transcending all human legislation.” At least 
these are the opinions of one of Europe’s foremost theologians, who calls 
upon the Protestant Church to assume a position of leadership in social 
thinking comparable to that of the Church of Rome in the Middle Ages. 

Professor Brunner concludes that ‘‘the fundamental principle of all 
natural law” is that “justice consists in rendering to each man his due.” 
This does not require equality of treatment. Quite to the contrary, equal 
treatment is just only when the inequality of individuals may be disre- 
garded; the true rule must be, “all alike, respect being had to their in- 
equality.” The “equality of man” is merely an equality of dignity; it was 
the will of the Creator that men should be neither self-sufficient nor equal. 

Unlike many natural law philosophers, Dr. Brunner does not spin out a 
fine web of “individual rights” from his natural law dogmas. These do, 
however, guarantee that “what a man has earned belongs to him, he has a 
right to it,” since “private property is a right established by creation.” 
Religious toleration is the most fundamental of all rights to freedom, since 
without it man could not fulfill “the end to which the Creator created 
him.” ` 

Although the state is recognized as God’s ordinance, not man’s creation, 
and hence with God’s will as its only limitation, the family, rather than 
the state, is the primal community. Accordingly, its rights, including 
freedom from eugenic control and its mastery over the children, takes 
absolute predominance over the rights of the state. The structure of the 
family, which is one “of service, a community of completion,” is the key 
to the proper structure of society. “A true social order” is that community 
of man in which every single member of the community has his own place, 
his ‘station’,” just as the father, the mother, and the child each has its 
own “station” in the family. Again: “The economic order which is patri- 
archal in the true sense of the word, which combines responsible freedom 
of action on the part of the chiefs with graded responsibility towards the 
common interest on the part of the workers, is a just social order in the 
economic sphere.” 

The writer’s efforts to apply his doctrines to the international sphere 
are just as vague and profitless. “Just international law” is defined as 
“on ordering of international relations which shall render to every nation 


is a “nation”? What is “due” such countries as the Dutch East Indies 
(individually or collectively), Iran, Argentina, or Greece? What are the 
“duties” of Russia, Spain, or the U.S.A. to the world community? Unfor- 
tunately, he finds, the Scriptures give few hints to help us in the interna- 
tional field; on the contrary, they merely promise us that world peace is an 
idle dream, “dangerous and fantastic” to imagine. 

Dr. Brunner concludes by delivering the coup de grâce to his starting 
premise that “no reconstruction can be based on the maxim that justice 
is a relative thing.” Not only are we told that “the law of nature must 
claim no binding legal force for itself,” but also that justice, in practice, 
must be “relative justice, which is just in reference to a reality which has 
fallen away from the order of creation. . . . (Thus) where sexual immoral- 
ity and the decay of the community are far advanced, a marriage system 
attempting to enforce .. . the indissolubility of marriage . . . would have 
the contrary effect to that intended. ... A few blind fanatics of justice 
can ruin a state, a custom, or a social order more thoroughly and more 
expeditiously by their fanaticism for absolute justice than a host of ill- 
intentioned revolutionaries.” And if the Roman Empire of Nero was “an 
ordinance of God,” who was to say that Hitler’s Germany was not also, 
until God broke that ordinance by force of Russian, English, and Ameri- 
can arms? Many will put down this book with the conviction that they 
have been left where they started, relatively unaided by ‘‘what is required 
by Christian faith,” at least as it is presented in this treatise. 

J. A. C. Grant, 

University of California at Los Angeles. 


Political Reconstruction. By Kart LOEWENSTEIN. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1946. Pp. xii, 498. $4.00.) 


Although observers are inclined to deplore the failure of the victor na- 
tions to arrive at definitive peace settlements with greater dispatch, the 
prolonged hiatus between the end of hostilities and what we hope we shall 
sometime be able to call the state of peace has at least permitted Professor 
Loewenstein to get this timely book before the public before all the deci- 
sions have been made. For this is a volume the contents of which all 
should ponder, and particularly those whose immediate responsibility it 
is to take the decisions designed to secure free government and peace in 
the world. Its central thesis is that we must exorcise from diplomatic ver- 
biage and practice the principle that a nation’s form of government is its 
own business and courageously adopt the view that the community of 
nations must intervene to secure bona fide democratic forms of govern- 
ment everywhere. Unless this change is made, the author declares, free 
democratic government cannot survive and peace, which in his opinion 
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Justice and the Social Order. By Emi Bronner. Translated by Mary 
Hottinger. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1946. Pp. viii, 304. $3.00.) 


When nineteenth-century positivism destroyed man’s belief in the 
“Christian law of nature,” it sowed the seeds of discord from which we 
have reaped the troubles, economic, social, and political, that beset the 
modern world. Efforts to solve the problems of capital and labor, of social 
life, and of international organization, and especially the struggle against 
the totalitarian state, cannot succeed until we return to a belief in “an 
eternal standard of justice transcending all human legislation.” At least 
these are the opinions of one of Europe’s foremost theologians, who calls 
upon the Protestant Church to assume a position of leadership in social 
thinking comparable to that of the Church of Rome in the Middle Ages. 

Professor Brunner concludes that “the fundamental principle of all 
natural law” is that “justice consists in rendering to each man his due.” 
This does not require equality of treatment. Quite to the contrary, equal 
treatment is just only when the inequality of individuals may be disre- 
garded; the true rule must be, “all alike, respect being had to their in- 
equality.” The “equality of man” is merely an equality of dignity; it was 
the will of the Creator that men should be neither self-sufficient nor equal. 

Unlike many natural law philosophers, Dr. Brunner does not spin out a 
fine web of “individual rights” from his natural law dogmas. These do, 
however, guarantee that “what aman has earned belongs to him, he has a 
right to it,” since “private property is a right established by creation.” 
Religious toleration is the most fundamental of all rights to freedom, since 
without it man could not fulfill “the end to which the Creator created 
him.” 

Although the state is recognized as God’s ordinance, not man’s creation, 
and hence with God’s will as its only limitation, the family, rather than 
the state, is the primal community. Accordingly, its rights, including 
freedom from eugenic control and its mastery over the children, takes 
absolute predominance over the rights of the state. The structure of the 
family, which is one ‘‘of service, a community of completion,” is the key 
to the proper structure of society. “A true social order” is that community 
of man in which every single member of the community has his own place, 
his ‘station’,” just as the father, the mother, and the child each has its 
own “station” in the family. Again: ‘The economic order which is patri- 
archal in the true sense of the word, which combines responsible freedom 
of action on the part of the chiefs with graded responsibility towards the 
common interest on the part of the workers, is a just social order in the 
economic sphere.” 

The writer’s efforts to apply his doctrines to the international sphere 
are just as vague and profitless. “Just international law” is defined as 
“an ordering of international relations which shall render to every nation 
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its due, its rights to freedom and its duties to the community.” But what 
is a “nation’’? What is “due” such countries as the Dutch East Indies 
(individually or collectively), Iran, Argentina, or Greece? What are the 
“duties” of Russia, Spain, or the U.S.A. to the world community? Unfor- 
tunately, he finds, the Scriptures give few hints to help us in the interna- 
tional field; on the contrary, they merely promise us that world peace isan . 
idle dream, “dangerous and fantastic” to imagine. 

Dr. Brunner concludes by delivering the coup de gråce to his starting 
premise that “no reconstruction can be based on the maxim that justice 
is a relative thing.” Not only are we told that “the law of nature must 
claim no binding legal force for itself,” but also that justice, in practice, 
must be “relative justice, which is just in reference to a reality. which has 
fallen away from the order of creation. . . . (Thus) where sexual immoral- 
ity and the decay of the community are far advanced, a marriage system 
attempting to enforce . . . the indissolubility of marriage . . . would have 
the contrary effect to that intended. ... A few blind fanatics of justice 
can ruin a state, a custom, or a social order more thoroughly and more 
expeditiously by their fanaticism for absolute justice than a host of ill- 
intentioned revolutionaries.” And if the Roman Empire of Nero was “an 
ordinance of God,” who was to say that Hitler’s Germany was not also, 
until God broke that ordinance by force of Russian, English, and Ameri- 
can arms? Many will put down this book with the conviction that they 
have been left where they started, relatively unaided by “what is required 
by Christian faith,” at least as it is presented in this treatise. 

J. A. ©. Grant. 

University of California at Los Angeles. 


Political Reconstruction. By Kan, Lozwenstein. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1946. Pp. xii, 498. $4.00.) 


Although observers are inclined to deplore the failure of the victor na- 
tions to arrive at definitive peace settlements with greater dispatch, the 
prolonged hiatus between the end of hostilities and what we hope we shall 
sometime be able to call the state of peace has at least permitted Professor 
Loewenstein to get this timely book before the public before all the deci- 
sions have been made. For this is a volume the contents of which all 
should ponder, and particularly those whose immediate responsibility it 
is to take the decisions designed to secure free government and peace in 
the world. Its central thesis is that we must exorcise from diplomatic ver- 
biage and practice the principle that a nation’s form of government is its 
own business and courageously adopt the view that the community of 
nations must intervene to secure bona fide democratic forms of govern- 
ment everywhere. Unless this change is made, the author declares, free 
democratic government cannot survive and peace, which in his opinion 
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depends upon the universality of such a form of government, is impossible. 
In other words, in the interests of peace, Professor Loewenstein proposes 
to limit the internal sovereignty of states. In so doing, he has taken a con- 
siderable step beyond those who believe that world concord can be gained 
by diplomatic pressures and processes and by the ultimate sanction of 
force offered by the United Nations organization. But poorly concealing 
his pessimism about the effectiveness of this organization, even if all its 
members pass the test inherent in that truly wonderful piece of diplomatic 
jargon, “a peace-loving nation,” he insists that the only satisfactory assur- 
ance of peaceful intent is the existence everywhere of a political order that 
allows for effective popular control of government. 

What is particularly persuasive about Professor Loewenstein’s thesis 
is the immense hisorical scholarship to which it is anchored. Few writers on 
nineteenth-century political history match the clarity and vigor of his 
literary style; few have approached the task of interpreting such history 
with more penetrating acumen and historical intuition. The result is one 
of the most significant books in the fields of international relations and 
comparative government that has been produced in many years. Some of 
its readers (this one excepted) may doubt that world peace depends on the 
universal prevalence of popular political institutions; some may doubt 
that intervention to promote democratic legitimism in our century has 
much more chance of success than had the efforts of the Concert of Europe 
in the nineteenth century to preserve Metternich’s dynastic legitimism. 
But none will be able to deny that world intervention to secure relative 
uniformity in the domestic institutions of a state has ample precedent, or 
that the use of such intervention in the interest of a democratic world 
order has much to commend it. 

To the foregoing, this reviewer is constrained to append a rather lengthy 
footnote of regret that Professor Loewenstein has not been more explicit 
about the relation of his interventionist doctrine to the solution of the 
problems of the moment. He warns us as to what must be done about neo- 
Fascist movements and his prescriptions for action are admirably blunt. 
His analysis of the democratic liabilities of monarchy in general and of the 
current monarchist restoration movements in particular is the most mas- 
terly thing of its kind. In other words, towards what might be called the 
democratic enemies of the right, Professor Loewenstein has been admir- 
ably forthright and quite in keeping with the boldness of his doctrine of 
intervention. But when it comes to that other contemporary challenge to 
the free democratic state—that inherent in Stalinism or what is popularly 
known as soviet communism— the author seems peculiarly ineffectual. 
Although he recognizes that Communist parties were wreckers of democ- 
racy before the war, he appears to believe that the Communist danger 
outside of Russia has evaporated. At any rate, he declares that since the 
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dissolution of the Communist International on May 22, 1948, “. . .. there 
has been no foundation for the charge that the Soviets still use the Na- 
tional Communist parties to influence internal politics” (p. 73). As to the 
question whether Russia herself might pose a problem in logic for one who 
preaches intervention to secure democracy, his answer is that “some peo- 
ple would tell you that the differences between the Soviet democracy (sic) 
and ours are more apparent than real. We have to wait until conditions 
inside Soviet Russia can be studied” (p. 395). And as to the question of 
democratic intervention in Russia, his reply is that such a question must 
be regarded as “speculation” that “should be left to the radio commen- 
tators’’ (p. 396). 
~- Professor Loewenstein, of course, has a right to his opinion or lack of 
opinion as to the implications of his book on this question of the reconcil- 
ability or irreconcilability of soviet communism and free government. 
But such comment as he makes on this issue, it is submitted, is more ap- 
propriate to the language required by diplomatic protocol or to the exi- 
gencies of what passes currently as “political realism” in circles less rarefied 
than diplomacy, than to the luxury of detachment and objectivity which 
a scholar can and ought to afford. The author’s performance at this point 
is particularly surprising in view of the implications of his general thesis“ 
and his well-earned reputation as one of our leading authorities on the 
techniques to be employed to defend democracy against overt assault. In 
justice to Professor Loewenstein, it remains to be pointed out that he 
must have written most of his book in 1944, whereas this review has been 
written in 1946. 
ARNOLD J. ZURCHER, 
New York University. 


Propaganda, Communication, and Public Opinion; A Comprehensive Refer- 
ence Guide. By Bruce Lannes Smitu, Harop D. LASSWELL, AND 
Rares D. Casey. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press. 
1946. Pp. vii, 435. $5.00.) ` 


This volume is a continuation of the work begun by the authors in 
Propaganda and Promotional Activities; An Annotated Bibliography, pub- 
lished by the University of Minnesota Press in 1935. Prior to that time, 
public opinion research had been greatly handicapped by the lack of a 
central source to which scholars could turn for comprehensive biblio- 
graphical assistance. This bibliography helped to define the scope df the 
field, and to broaden the perspective of many students of the subject. The 
editors of The Public Opinion Quarterly considered this bibliographical 
guide so important that they undertook, with the assistance of Dr. Bruce 
` Smith, to keep it up to date with quarterly supplements. The authors and 
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the Princeton University Press are to be congratulated for bringing out 
this second volume. The two volumes are indispensable tools for social 
scientists, and the series should be continued. 

The present volume consists of four introductory essays (117 pages) 
and an annotated bibliography of 2,558 titles (263 pages). Dr. Casey’s 
essay on “Communication Channels” reviews recent trends in the com- 
munications field with a degree of balance and discernment which years 
of scholarship and journalistic experience make possible. It is an excellent 
orientation lecture. With his usual originality and imaginativeness, Dr. 
Smith presents data concerning “The Political Communication Specialist 
of Our Times” which, as interpreted, are little short of sensational in their 
implications. In two essays, Dr. Lasswell discusses with a nicety of ex- 
pression and a preciseness of terminology two research problems on which 
he and his associates have made significant progress: (1) describing the 
contents of communications, and (2) describing the effects of communica- 
tions. 

Although the introductory essays are stimulating samples of the original 
thinking and analytical powers of the authors, their appropriateness, ex- 
cept for the first, as introductory statements for a bibliography of this 
nature will probably be questioned. They have distinctive merit as individ- 
ual papers. They fail somehow as ‘introductions.’ It is difficult, however, 
to inject a critical note in view of the excellence of the volume as a bibli- 
ography, and the excellence of the articles in a less challenging environ- 
ment. It is obvious that the quantity of publications dealing with prop- 
aganda, communication, and public opinion is growing at an accelerating 
rate. What are the changing trends in the tocus of attention? What re- 
search areas are being neglected? What progress is being made in solving 
vital problems? What about progress in methodology? Doubtless many 
of the answers to these questions may be found by a diligent examination 
of the bibliography. But a bibliography often finds it difficult to speak for 
itself. 

As a reference guide, the present volume is in several respects an im- 
provement over the first. Although the general classification plan is the 
same, subclasses have been altered and to some extent simplified. The 
indexing of subjects is more comprehensive. Bibliographical entries are 
numbered consecutively. A special effort has been made to identify the 
authors of entries, either by pertinent information in the annotations or 
by indications showing where such information may be obtained. A note- 
worthy feature of the present volume is the starring of 150 titles which in 
the opinion of the three authors are the most outstanding. This will be a 
real service to many on the threshold of public opinion research and a 
source of gratification to the authors selected. 

Bibliographies are usually a delight to scholars. This one will prove no 
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exception. The Princeton University Press has done an attractive job of 
book-making; a bibliographical framework, cutting across so many tradi- 
tionally separated fields, stimulates reflection on new relationships; and 
reading page after page of Dr. Smith’s concise annotations is a ‘most re- 
warding experience. The hope of the authors has been realized. The book 
is “a kind of treatise and reference guide in its own right—at once com- 
prehensive in scope and specific in its citations.” 
Harwoop L. CHILDS. 
Princeton University. 


New: Horizons in Public Administration. By Luonarp D. WHITE, 
MARSHALL E. Dimocx, Donatp C. Srone, Goron R. Crarr, Jonn D. 
MILLETT, AND ARTHUR W. MAacMĪmanon. (University of Alabama Press. 
1945. Pp. 145. $2.00.) 


As explained in the foreword, these six lectures were given by ‘‘six out- 
standing students and practitioners of public administration” at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama as a feature of the Southern Regional Training Pro- 
gram in Public Administration. This is also the first publication of the 
University of Alabama Press. 

The only discernible thread of continuity is that stated in the title, 
“new horizons.” The horizons are new in the sense that, although we have 
long known about them, we simply have not moved toward them. They 
are rarely new in the sense of fresh discovery. But if the horizons are not so 
new as the title may imply, the lectures are nevertheless useful, suggestive 
in a new synthesis, and eminently worthy of the wider circulation which 
this book form will make possible. 

Some of the newest horizons are explored in Marshall E. Dimock’s 
“Administrative Efficiency within a Democratic Polity.” To achieve 
executive coérdination through the President, Dimock proposes that the 
Constitution be amended so as to make the Vice-President “the operating 
vice-president who would coérdinate the administrative branch under 
policies and directives decided upon after consultation with the President.” 
The President would be freed for attention to his numerous other essential 
duties, including more time with a cabinet revitalized into “the second 
great codrdinating agency.” Since the emphasis is on “operating” and 
comparison is made to the operating vice-president of a large corporation, 
the new Vice-President is apparently to become a manager, the real chief 
administrator, because the President’s “other essential duties” are spelled 
out as chief legislator, leader of foreign affairs, political chief, commander- 
in-chief, and ceremonial head. However desirable this end may be, the 
question remains as to whether the present political means are adequate? 
Can we depend on any man the national party convention turns up? Or 
would the President himself depend on him? It is difficult to visualize the 
Roosevelt smile over John Nance Garner as national general-manager. 
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Would Mr. Stassen, or perhaps many of the rest of us, be happy with Mr. 
Bricker as national manager? Mr. Bricker might be most unhappy of all, 
“under policies and directives decided upon after consultation with the 
President.” In other words, this proposed solution of the problem of execu- 
tive coördination raises questions of the same kind as those sharply raised 
by Dimock against the six executive assistants with the now-famous 
passion—questions of assuring harmonious, time-conserving, and confi- 
dence-inspiring relations between the President and his aide or sides, 
whatever their titles may be. 

In his paper, “Legislative Responsibility for the Public Service,” 
Leonard D. White thinks the next major development in the improvement 
of administration depends on reform of the legislature and removal of the 
legislative strait-jacket which has been placed on administration. Both 
he and Dimock echo John Stuart Mill’s conviction that the legislature 
should control rather than administer—see that the work gets done rather 
than do it. 

In his “Notes on the Governmental Executive,” Donald C. Stone offers 
a practical and thought-provoking analysis of the proper réle and methods 
of the administrator. He emphasizes a point which, if more widely adopted, 
would revolutionize some agencies in Washington and elsewhere: ‘The 
job of the executive is to create an environment conducive to concerted 
effort in pursuit of the organization’s objectives.” “The product of any 
organization is an institutional product, not the executive’s personal prod- 
uct.” 

The familiar problem of reconciling function and area is treated in 
Arthur W. Macmahon’s “Function and Area in the Administration of 
International Affairs” and John D. Millett’s “Field Organization and 
Staff Supervision.” The former deals with problems of the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service; the latter gives a new emphasis by 
strongly advocating the adoption of “a theory of dual supervision,” which 
recognizes that supervision comes from specialty as well as from hierarchy. 
In “The Administrative Resources of a Region,” Gordon R. Clapp ex- 
plains the implications of TVA’s experience in intergovernmental rela- 
tions. 

One can only hope that the University of Alabama Press will continue to 
make contributions as useful as this, its first venture. 

ELDON L. JOHNSON. 

University of Oregon. 


American Foreign Policy. By Epwin Borcuarp. (Indianapolis: The 
National Foundation Press. 1946. Pp. viii, 69. $1.00.) 


The National Foundation for Education in American Citizenship, 
through its National Foundation Press, has sponsored and published a 
series of brief and introductory volumes on the more important issues be- 
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fore the American people. To its credit, the Foundation has selected au- 
thors who are outstanding authorities in their respective fields, and who, 
while taking account of the election returns, are not controlled by them. 

Professor Borchard has set forth, in brief historical survey, the main 
principles of American foreign policy as they originated, evolved, and 
ripened into our contemporary experience. He begins properly with non- 
intervention, neutrality, and recognition, three different but related poli- 
cies which grew out of our first definition of relations to European affairs 
after the establishment of the new government under the federal consti- 
tution. After- an experience with the French Alliance, admittedly advan- 
tageous to us, the statesmen of the day determined to follow non-inter- 
vention as regards European wars and balances of power; to declare neu- 
trality in relation to European wars; and to recognize the government 
actually in power and exercising control as the legitimate one, thus avoid- 
ing the consequences of dynastic succession as the test of recognition. 
‘Whatever may be said for our policies today as compared with these poli- 
cies, it cannot be denied that these historical policies, as applied then and 
until recently, served the interests of the United States adequately and 
well. 

Other chapters deal with the Monroe Doctrine, the freedom of the 
seas, arbitration, expatriation, territorial expansion, Pan-Americanism, 
the Far East, and other American policies. A final chapter deals with the 
influence of the United States. This closes the historical and analytical 
discussion of our policies down to 1914. 

Part II deals with the change in American foreign policy, EE R 
with World War I in 1914, and ending in the functioning of the United 
Nations Charter in 1946. In a word, it is a record as well as a criticism of our 
abandonment of non-intervention and neutrality, and our commitment 
to a policy of intervention. There is some discussion of League failure and 
United Nations inadequacy. 

Part III analyzes our recent commitments and developments in the 
` light of international realities, and in the light of international law. We 
cannot, the author indicates, make international progress against the 
means of power possessed by the sovereign state, and in advance of their 
relaxation or relinquishment, no matter how impressive the organiza- 
tional set-up. 

All that Professor Borchard charges is too true. What seems difficult 
to understand is his contentment to leave things as they are. 

CHARLES E. MARTIN. 

University of Washington. 


Law and Orders. By CARLETON Kemp ALLEN. (London: Stevens and Sons, 
Ltd. 1945. Pp. xvi, 385. 15s.) 


Dr. C. K. Allen, Fellow of University College, Oxford, Secretary to the 
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Rhodes Trustees, and Warden of Rhodes House, Oxford, remarks in his 
preface: “Emergency legislation, however, is only an intensified form of a 
process which has been long developing; and it is the object of this book to 
trace that process in the past and to suggest its constitutional implications 
both in the present and the future.” This study takes its place on the 
shelves with such earlier books and documents as the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Ministers’ Powers and those by Lord Hewart, Professor Rob- 
son, and Sir Cecil Carr, to refer only to the English issue and the writings 
it has stimulated. Its special virtue is the detailed survey, documented by 
statutes, rules, and decisions, which it contains of the delegation of powers 
to executive agencies or to the Crown generally, and of the extent of 
discretion left to them not only by the statutes but also by decisions of the 
courts. 

In his earlier chapters, Dr. Allen first surveys briefly the evolution of 
« delegation of legislation from early times down to the war, then analyzes 
the types of legislative and judicial power which have been delegated; and 
Chapters V and VI present a description of the present relations of the 
executive and Parliament and of the problems involved in this relationship 
which remain for future solution. Among these are the familiar ones of the 
drafting of orders, legishation by reference (with a superb example taken 
from an order relating to the “Control of Tins” presented on page 118), 
technical subject-matter, parliamentary time, and parliamentary pro- 
cedure. The larger question of “The New State” (p. 129), or the possible 
existence of a new kind of society and therefore perhaps of the necessity 
for a new kind of state, is raised but not explored. Nor is the present 
situation compared with the conditions surrounding the growth of a 
central and local administrative system in the earlier days of the modern 
national state of a type which we have long termed, in our jargon, “mer- 
cantilist”’ or ‘“‘cameralist.” A longer chapter reviews the relation of the 
judiciary and the executive. The American student concerned with these 
issues, yet not a specialist in English constitutional law, will find of 
particular interest and value the presentation and discussion of major 
decisions affecting them, brought down to recent years. The emphasis is on 
the procedural problem as it relates to fundamental constitutional ap- 
portionment of powers and functions, so that an analysis of a particular 
substantive problem, such as housing or marketing of milk, is necessary if 
a total evaluation of what is happening to the processes of government is 
to be made. 

Dr. Allen’s concluding criticisms, based upon a clear recognition of the 
existence of “administrative law,” do not contain a recommendation for a 
separate court similar to the Conseil d’État in France; and he urges the 
view that the judicial system is a separate power and function of ad- 
ministering justice (in these matters) in the relations between citizens and 
officials and not an added arm of the government of the day in support of 
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its policies. This leads him to a discussion, in the following chapter, of 
“the public and the executive,” in which the civil service is described 
briefly and the conventional views of its inadequacies are presented. He 
' rejects the more dramatic “conspiracy for power” theory; it reappears, in 
weakened form perhaps, in his generalization that “the power behind 
the throne is to some men the sweetest kind of power. This the permanent 
oficial may possess in a very high degree.” His note of the interests that 
are “unrepresented” in consultations in rule-making strikes a tender point 
to anyone familiar with the difficulties of safeguarding consumer interests. 

The experience in delegated legislation and its enforcement during the 
war, and judicial decisions arising therefrom, are naturally so extensive as 
to warrant the separate chapter on this subject. The author’s approach is 
exemplified in his remark (p. 233) in speaking of the War Agricultural 
Executive Committees which had such great responsibility in food pro- 
duction, as well as great power, that he “is not sufficiently acquainted 
with agriculture to venture any opinion about the general efficiency of the 
Committees.” But here again, in any total appraisal of these develop- 
ments, must we not include a knowledge of the substantive task which the 
people, through their government, are attempting? And is not the criterion 
by which such agencies are to be judged one of attainment of the end as 
well as the procedural means? “If large agricultural schemes are con- 
templated after the war,” he continues, “it would be a grave constitu- 
tional issue whether the largest industry in the country should be allowed 
to remain under this type of dictatorship.” Is dictatorship the correct 
term? Or does it tend to inhibit fruitful exploration of the best use of 
legislative, judicial, administrative and interest-group relationships that a 
knowledge of and concern for food production might stimulate political 
scientists to attempt? To evaluate the strength and weakness of our own 
AAA organization and procedures will require a nice supplementing of 
workers trained in both natural and social sciences as well as lawyers and 
administrators and legislators. 

A chapter on “The Fountain of Justice” precedes the final chapter of 
conclusions. The title is cryptic, and the central problem discussed, that of 
the responsibility of the Crown and of the departments to the courts for 
wrongs done to citizens, so that the latter may obtain rights and remedies, 
reveals again the complexities and confusions of the present state of the 
laws. 

In his conclusions, Dr. Allen lists several “immediate reforms” of a 
procedural type which do not raise larger questions of policy and political 
theory. Most of the proposals will be familiar to students of the problem. 
His discussion of the “limits of state control” is brief, and too lacking in 
treatment of substantive issues (there is, for example, only a short and 
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facetious reference to some marketing regulations); and the same brevity 
and superficiality characterize his treatment, in the remaining thirteen 
pages, of such important topics as the functions of the legislature and the 
executive, judicial control, jurisdiction in administrative law, ‘‘the man 
versus the state,” and the “future of parliamentary government.” These 
pages bristle with generalizations that invite question and argument, to 
which doubtless the author would contribute with urbanity and learning. 
But that would require another book. On the larger issues of political 
theory, and of the substantive problems out of which these procedural and 
organizational problems arise, he has little in this book to give us. But he 
does present most usefully an account of the procedural developments, the 
problems they raise, and some practical suggestions for reform. The book 
is valuable for students not only of British and comparative government, 
but also of our own, since the problems are universal. 
Joun M. Gaus. 
University of Wisconsin. 


International Law: Vol. I, International Law as Applied by International 
Courts and Tribunals. By Gmorer ScHWARZENBERGER. (London: 
Stevens and Sons, Ltd. 1945. Pp. xliv, 654. £3.) 


International lawyers have usually leaned to “naturalism,” which em- 
phasizes the logical consistency of rules with the values professed by the 
world community, or to “positivism,” which emphasizes actual practice 
or, among continental jurists, state sovereignty thought to be supported 
by that practice. 

Professor Schwarzenberger proposes to follow the method of positivism 
in a comparative spirit. The present volume systematizes international 
law as it emerges from the practice of international tribunals. It is to be 
followed by two further volumes systematizing international law as it 
emerges, respectively, from the practice of the British government and 
the practice of the British courts. It will be interesting to observe the de- 
gree to which the basic values and principles of the systems of law devel- 
oped from these three different sources prove to be similar or different. It 
is possible that when the task is complete, Professor Schwarzenberger will 
be able to give new insights into international law, though for most prac- 
tical uses the traditional type of text will probably be more useful. Users 
of treatises on international law usually want to see materials from all 
sources assembled about each point so that they can formulate a rule sup- 
ported by the weight of evidence. 

The present volume, however, is stimulating and valuable in itself. It 
indicates the surprisingly broad range of topics in international law which 
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have been dealt with by international tribunals. The author has utilized 
some 400 decisions of such tribunals—about 100 from the Hague Court of 
Arbitration, from the Permanent Court of International Justice, and from 
the administrative tribunal of the League of Nations; about 150 from the 
mixed arbitral tribunals established by the treaties ending World War I; 
and another 150 from special international tribunals. The book consti- 
tutes an admirable index to the law to be found in these opinions. 

The classification of the volume follows the traditional plan, with such 
sections as the foundations of international law, international personality, 
state jurisdiction, objects of international law, international transactions, 
and war and neutrality. But there is a long section on the law of inter- 
national institutions which sets forth the growing body of procedural law 
applicable to judicial, administrative, and quasi-legislative international 
organs. 

The author maintains a commendable objectivity in presenting his ma- 
terials. The book abounds with brief but pertinent quotations. Only oc- 
casionally does the author’s own opinion appear, as, for instance, in his 
discussion of the classification of international institutions, and his sug- 
gestions that there are “essential differences between society and com- 
munity laws,” that “rather narrow limits” are “set to international law 
within a system of world power politics” (p. 838), and that the legal prob- 
lems of the League of Nations are likely to be relevant in the future even 
though the League itself failed in its attempt “to transform into an or- 
ganized society of states the ‘great community of nations’ which had grown 
up in a haphazard way in the course of the last four hundred years” 
(p. 458). 

In general, it cannot be said that international law as interpreted by 
international tribunals differs radically from international law as ex- 
pounded in traditional textbooks. The main difference is probably in the 
greater attention to international procedures, the lesser attention to 
fundamental rights of states, and the superior certainty and consistency 
of the rules. In spite of the acceptance by international tribunals of the 
thesis of state sovereignty and the presumption that agreements qualify- 
ing that sovereignty are to be interpreted restrictively, international tri- 
bunals have approached their problem, not with a bias toward exaggerat~ 
ing national rights, but with the effort to interpret customary and con- 
ventional rules so as to give full effect to the intention which the states had 
when they accepted those rules. The common purpose of the parties bound 
by the rule tends, therefore, to control, rather than the desire of one of the 
parties which subsequently finds the rule burdensome. The volume pre- 
sents convincing evidence that international law would prosper if inter- 
national tribunals played a larger rôle in its application and development. 

The book is well indexed and the appendices include the constitutional 
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texts of the Permanent Courts of Arbitration and of International Justice, 
as well as the opinions in seven important cases decided by international 
tribunals. 
Quincy WRIGHT. 
University of Chicago. 


Foundations of National Power; Readings on World Policies and American 
Security. EDITED BY HAROLD AND MARGARET SPROUT. (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1945. Pp. x, 774. $4.25.) 


In the past, the study of international relations has revolved about a 
congeries of abstractions called “states.” Relatively little attention has 
been paid by students and teachers of the subject to the composition, 
philosophy, geography, and resources of the human communities which 
underlie these abstractions. Differences of power were of course recognized, 
but not much attempt was made to break down national power into its 
elements or to provide the very complex yardstick by which alone it can 
be even approximately measured. 

This collection of readings marks, and will help to consolidate, a new 
approach. It perpetuates the stimulating new emphasis brought into this 
branch of political science by the Navy’s demand on universities during 
the war. Where this lead is followed, the undergraduate will no longer be 
thrown into a labyrinth of disembodied concepts; he will be given a chance 
to see the world of nations as it is, and to appreciate both the material and 
the immaterial factors which determine the réle of each nation in world 
politics. A long step has been taken toward a sound introductory course 
in international relations. 

The method employed by the editors of this volume was to compile 
geographical, political, economic, and social analyses of the principal 
regions and greatest countries of the world. The result is a large body of 
good and instructive reading. But the method entails much repetition 
that might have been avoided if, for example, fewer descriptive articles 
and more official statistics had been reproduced. This, in addition to re- 
ducing the bulk of the text-book, would have had the advantage of pre- 
senting the student with some basic documentation to vary a somewhat 
overwhelming mass of secondary sources. In a second edition, I should 
also plead for more texts of treaties and declarations and fewer descriptions 
of their content. On the difficult question of maps, any author or editor 
may well be sensitive, but special effort should be made to include more 
and better. The distribution of population, resources, industry, and trans- 
portation is not adequately shown in this volume. And was it necessary 
to choose a map of the Mediterranean which fails to show Malta, or a map 
of the Soviet Union which does not show a single Siberian city? 
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The book goes beyond the scope suggested by its title when it devotes 
its fifth and last Part to “The Foundations of Peace and a New World 
Order.” This is the least adequate section. Obviously, it was prepared 
before the San Francisco Charter was in circulation. But the Dumbarton 
Oaks text, with appropriate commentary, would have given a far more 
complete indication of the prospect that some organized restraints on the 
arbitrary use of national power may yet be made effective. 

Percy E. CORBETT. 

Yale University. 


Soviet Politics At Home and Abroad. By FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1946. Pp. xxii, 663. $4.00.) 


U.S.S.R. Foreign Policy. By Vicror A. Yaxnonrtorr (New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc. 1945. Pp. xiii, 311. $3.50.) 


The Soviet Union, from the first days of its debut on the stage of his- 
tory, has produced major perturbations in the world of scholarship, as 
well as of affairs. It has inspired passionate affirmations of faith and 
equally passionate denunciations. What it has not thus far inspired is a 
literature of cool appraisal which seeks an understanding of Soviet reali- 


‘ties and dynamics transcending both fears and hopes. 


These books by Yakhontoff and Schuman must be classified with the 
works of faith. Of the two, the volume by Yakhontoff is by far the less 
sophisticated and interesting. What Yakhontoff has provided is essentially 
a recapitulation of the foreign relations of the U.S.S.R. from an official 
Soviet point of view. The vaunted Soviet self-criticism is notable by its 
absence. One is led to suspect that even the Narkomindel would be em- 
barrassed to claim the prescience and foresight which Yakhontoff ascribes 
to it. His account draws largely on secondary material already available 
in English. Scholars who seek new light on Soviet foreign policy will have 
to look elsewhere. Such virtues as the volume possesses are two-fold: (1) 
it provides a useful means of checking the official rationale of Soviet for- 
eign policy in the course of its development; and (2) it is rich in extracts 
from speeches by Soviet statesmen and may thus serve as a convenient 
reference source for such material. 

The Schuman volume is history and interpretation on a more challeng- 
ing level. Written with all the fire, the force, and the eloquence that one 
has come to expect from Schuman, the book nevertheless manifests weak- 
nesses of analysis that are not altogether obscured by its rhetorical bril- 
liance. 

The analysis, particularly in internal affairs, is vitiated by a curious 
dichotomy. Essentially, Schuman cannot make up his mind whether the 
Soviet polity is a dictatorship or whether it embodies a new and higher 
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form of democratic leadership. Writing from the vantage point of a pro- 
fessed adherence to Western liberal values, Schuman seeks at one and the 
same time to differentiate the U.S.S.R. from the West and to equate its 
values and objectives with the loftiest aspirations of Western liberalism. 
Thus illiberal methods are justified in terms of their liberal ends. Thus 
dictatorship is both explained and explained away. 

To explain the Soviet dictatorship in terms of the historical forces 
which molded it is an altogether legitimate enterprise. But it becomes a 
very dubious analytical tour de force when exclusive responsibility for 
Soviet “totalitarianism” (p. 126) is placed on the wars of intervention and 
counter-revolution, while en passant (p. 39) Schuman reports that “demo- 
cratic virtues are conspicuous by their absence in the history of the 
R.S8.D.L.P., both before and after 1917, and (p. 583) “the dictatorship” 
of the Communist party is declared to be “not an accidental feature of 
Socialism in the U.S.S.R. but a pre-condition of its success.” Other exam- 
ples of this strange ambivalence can be cited. On p. 208, Schuman, speak- 
ing of the “uncritical adulation of the individual who occupies the highest 
position in the State,” points out that “this situation has come to prevail 
by virtue of the transformation of the dictatorship of the proletariat intc 
the dictatorship of the Party, with control of the Party transformed ir 
turn into a close facsimile of a personal dictatorship.” But on p. 585, “di- 
tatorship” in Soviet society is declared to be not a formula for “tyrany.” 
“Tt is rather the means of integrating élite and mass, preserving the truc 
faith, promoting high morale and group purpose, maintaining discipline 
and élan, and evolving and administering the broad All-Union directive. 
for serving the general welfare and the common defense. ... The U.S.S.R. 
is a democratic polity—in its ends and in its achievements, if not alway: 
in its means.” 

If this citation of conflicting texts seems to border on carping criticism, 
it serves at least to illustrate the hazards of riding intellectual horses in all 
directions at the same time. The fundamental difficulty is that Schuman’s 
hopes and aspirations for democratic development in the U.S.S.R. lee 
him to obscure, play down, and ignore dictatorial realities. He is never 
quite prepared to face squarely the problem of whether any party which 
has achieved a monopoly of legality will voluntarily abdicate suprenx 
power. 

Schuman is at his best in his treatment of Soviet foreign policy. Writing 
out of a rich background of intimate acquaintance with diplomatic de 
velopments between the wars, Schuman presents a sympathetic, but no 
wholly uncritical, portrayal of the réle of the Soviet Union in world affairs 
Thus, discussing the Finnish war of 1989-40, he concludes “. . . whatevc- 
judgment may be passed upon the goals of Soviet policy in dealing wil 1 
Finland, the verdict regarding the means employed is scarcely debatabk : 
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they were lawless, stupid, costly, and dangerous, and represent the most 
striking instance in Soviet diplomacy where action was based upon mis- 
information and a tragic miscalculation of probable results” (p. 385). The 
Soviet rejection in the post-World War II period of the possibility of World 
Federation is criticized as “unrealistic and disruptive” (p. 5380), though 
blame for the failure of Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco to produce a 
World State is equally and properly apportioned among all the Super- 
Powers. 

With the repudiation of a World State by the Super-Powers, Schuman 
argues that the preservation of peace remains possible only through their 
united action. Such united action, he believes, must rest on a recognition 
of Soviet hegemony in the Balkan and Danubian areas and Anglo-Ameri- 
can mastery of the Western and Mediterranean regions. “Joint trustee- 
ships are urgently called for in as many intermediate regions as possible. 
For the rest, lines of demarcation, agreed upon, clearly drawn, and scrup- 
ulously respected, are required, for without them there can be no escape 
from friction, rivalry, and eventual conflict” (p. 609). In placing his faith 
in a Concert of Powers, based on a system of mutually exclusive spheres 
of influence, Schuman recognizes that he is leaning on a slender reed. He 
knows that a Concert breaks down when one or another of its members 
sets a course of dynamic expansionism. His own clear preference is a World 
Federation. But, given the present outlook of the Super-Powers, he sees 
no feasible path to its realization save as it may develop out of creative 
and friendly collaboration among the Powers in the solution of common 
problems. From this general judgment, there can be no rational dissent. 

Altogether, Schuman’s volume, for all its rhetorical flourishes and 
flamboyance, is at present the most interesting and challenging treatment 
of Soviet foreign policy available in English. Its analysis of Soviet do- 
mestic developments is less satisfactory. It is marred, not only by a funda- 
mental ambivalence of viewpoint which Schuman never successfully re- 
solves, but by a lack of the kind of first-hand familiarity with Russian 
sources which gives such a volume as Sir John Maynard’s The Russian 
Peasant and Other Studies (unhappily not yet available in an American 
edition) its air of quiet authority. 

, Merrie Farnsop. 

Harvard University. 


Italy and the Coming World. By Don Lurar STURZO. ‘(New York: Roy 
Publishers. 1945. Pp. xiii, 303, $3.50.) 


Here is a rare combination—the moralist, the scholar, and the politi- 
cian. One is irresistibly reminded of Mazzini, which means a devoted 
Italian patriot who is at the same time an enlightened European and a 
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cosmopolitan in philosophic breadth. Both spent many years in exile, 
misunderstood, rejected of men. Both inspired and contrived high-souled 
effort for the cause of human liberty. 

As we learned from his valued earlier book, Italy and Fascismo (1926), 
our author is to an extraordinary degree candid and fair to his unfair 
opponent, forgiving, understanding, supple, often subtle, yet always hew- 
ing strictly to the line of political morals. 

A churchman, he became one of the most potent parliamentary politi- 
cians in post-war Italy. But his apostolate of national renovation in a new 
world, his planning and contriving for democracy which should be under 
Christian auspices but free from the trammels of clericalism, made him 
the most feared and hated rival of both Giolitti and Mussolini. The 
former used the latter to get free from Sturzo’s Christian Democrats, and 
then himself succumbed to Mussolini’s anarchic personal ambition. 
Mussolini found the Popolari ideal an intolerable rival of his own pseudo- 
patriotism and brutally swept it away, the Vatican prudently looking in 
another direction, perhaps already toward the Lateran Accord. 

After twenty years of exile, in France, Britain, and America, Sturzo now 
returns to his beloved and distracted Italy, with wise counsel to those who 
would restore her stricken spirit and body politic. He knows her intolerable 
difficulties, internal and external, and he lays them bare, not in self-pity 
but in hope. A second Risorgimento miracle should turn dead men’s bones 
into living warriors for freedom, for Italy’s sake and for Italy as a stabi- 
lizing factor in Europe and the world. He does not fear far-reaching 
political and economic reforms; he fears demagogy, of either Right or 
Left, and especially he fears a relapse into totalitarianism. 

But the word fear does not accurately represent his attitude, in any 
respect. Fear was what betrayed the bourgeois in 1922 into abandoning 
democracy and thinking they could safely make terms with absolutism. 
Fear is what gives English statesmen an animus of resentment against 
Italy, and thus contributes to the fatal, harsh incomprehension of Ameri- 
can military authorities, their continued treatment of Italians as enemies, 
their inability to distinguish between the Italian people and the Fascist 
criminals. 

As for the new constitution to be drafted, Sturzo’s advice is full of 
wisdom and moderation. Any monarch would “represent that past which 
must perish.” A bicameral parliament would have stability; a Chamber 
elected by universal suffrage, male and female, under proportional 
representation; a Senate elected indirectly by representatives of local 
entities, universities, employers’ syndicates and trade unions, with 
codpted representatives of the judiciary, the civil service, and the Church. 
The author favors a seven-year presidential term, the referendum, a 
Council of State to pass on unconstitutionality. As would be expected 
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from his parliamentary record of twenty-five years ago, he urgently 
desires a reform of administration, with regions constitutionally estab- 
lished, possessed of autonomous administrative and economic powers, 
effectuating a moderate balance between the province and the whole 
realm, stimulating an esprit de corps and sense of responsibility on the 
local scale, guarding against the evil of excessive state centralization, with 
its congestion at the center and anemia at the extremities. 

Here are his very last words, after facing the incredible difficulties of 
reconstruction: “The more difficult the first steps of a new life, the more 
necessary will be good will and faith in the future.” 

Henry R. SPENCER. 

Ohio State University. 


Japans War Economy. By T. A. Bisson. (New York: International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations; distributed by the Macmillan 
Company. 1945. Pp. xv, 267. $3.50.) 


Few situations emerging from the late war present greater difficulties 
or bring forth more diverse opinion among both “experts” and laymen 
than that posed by the question: “What shall we do with Japan?” It is 
important, of course, in any effort to answer this question that we should 
understand the character of the economic structure as it developed in 
Japan during the war. The present volume is an exposition and analysis 
of Japan’s evolving war economy. To this point it is a welcome and 
substantial contribution, despite the paucity of sources available when 
the study was in preparation; and the author is at pains to make this 
limitation clear. 

After tracing the early growth of the demand for economic controls and 
the economic setting in which the control problem arose, the author de- 
velops a well organized discussion of the control plans of the Zaibatsu, 
the Hoshino plan, the Major Industries Association Ordinance, the de- 
velopment of the cartels, the reorganizations of the cabinet and the crea- 
tion of the Munitions Ministry, and the “nationalization” of industry. 
Mr. Bisson is to be complimented on the manner in which he has as- 
sembled a rich, factual narrative here presented for the first time. The 
treatment of the reorganization of Japanese heavy industry in its broader 
administrative aspects is the major contribution of the study. Mr. Bisson 
makes it clear that: “Up to the outbreak of the Pacific War, the great 
monopoly enterprises of the Zaibatsu operated very largely as autonomous 
units, linked neither with each other nor with the government through 
any effectively coercive administrative authority. In 1944-45, the 
designated enterprises, embracing the major sectors of Japan’s industrial 
economy, were operating under the directives of the Munitions Min- 
istry....” 
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Mr. Bisson’s conclusions, while provocative and suggestive, are, at 
best, only a partial answer to the Japanese problem. Most students of 
Japanese affairs will concede the desirability of breaking the Zaibatsu 
and the vastly increased economic and political strength they acquired 
before and during the war. It remains to be seen, however, whether 
future research will confirm the author’s contention that it was the 
business group in Japan’s ruling coalition which called the tune both 
during the war and for many years preceding it (p. 203). By implication, 
rather than by direct assertion, the author conveys the impression of 
discounting the force of Japan’s long military tradition with its con- 
comitants of chauvinism and parochialism, not to mention its peculiar 
feudal and constitutional features which colored so effectively the whole 
national character. It may be acknowledged that the Zaibatsu were among 
the principal villains. Whether as an economic class or group their rôle 
was as preéminent and as distinct as here suggested is open to question. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Bisson’s position is quite clear. “Since the twenties 
this class [the industrial leaders], and not the military, had been the 
dominant political force in Japan” (p. 143). 

Additional factors in the author’s solution of the Japanese problem— 
factors which are not elaborated in this study—include discarding the 
1889 constitution and the old bureaucracy. How this latter is to be 
eliminated is not discussed. Finally, “a constitutional assembly, freely 
elected by the Japanese people,” should “establish the foundations of 
a new democratic régime.’’ In this procedure, the author sees hope for 
“genuine nationalization measures for large-scale industry which will 
shake loose the grip of the Zaibatsu and thus permit the development of a 
Japan that can enter into normal and peaceful relations with the other 
members of the world community.” 

Pau H. CLYDE: 

Duke University. 


A History of Western Philosophy; And Its Connection with Political and 
Social Circumstances from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
BurtranD RUssELL. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 1945. Pp. xxiii, 
895. $15.00.) 


Bertrand Russell’s standing as a philosopher in his own right, and the 
fact that the study tells a great deal about his own position, justify the 
omission from this review of the customary recital of the book’s contents. 
This will alow more space for a discussion of Russell’s treatment of the 
subject. 

Written in a lucid style, the study excels in its incisive discussion of 
some of the most perplexing epistemological problems. While Russell is at 
his best in elucidating and criticizing ideas and in tracing the evolution of 
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philosophical systems, he is less deft in relating ideas to social and political 
conditions. In this respect, his attempts fall short of what has been done 
for political theory, for example, by Sabine. 

‘Not that Russell’s book lacks in historical narrative. In the light of its 

stated purpose, however, the explicit references to the interaction of ideas 
and social and political circumstances appear to be sketchy. In 19438, he 
announced that in this history every important philosophical system 
would be “treated equally as an effect and as a cause of social conditions.” 
In the introduction, Russell states that the topic of this volume is the 
‘interaction between “the circumstances of men’s lives and their philos- 
ophy.” Considering these intentions, and the fact that Russell regards 
ideas as one of the primary historical causes, his attempts at such correla- 
tion appear to be half-hearted. This may reflect a reluctance on his part 
to arrive at conclusions that cannot satisfy the criteria of validity which 
he seems to be predisposed to employ as a result of his outstanding work 
in mathematics and logic. Russell also does no more than allude to 
ramifications of certain philosophies, ramifications which appear to have 
been influential in conditioning the “circumstances of men’s lives.” 
The stated objective of the book entitles one to expect a more compre- 
hensive treatment of such ideological developments, regardless of whether 
they are “bad” from the standpoint of “truth,” or logic, or from that of 
their apparent influence. 

When Russell adjudges an idea or philosophy to be simply “bad,” it is 
not always clear whether the statement expresses a subjective moral con- 
demnation of its presumed social influence or whether it denies the validity 
of methods or inferences. To those not familiar with Russell’s own 
philosophic position, the significance of the latter type of judgment often 
will become clear only when they read the last chapter of the book, which 
explains the contribution of “logical analysis” to philosophy. 

For the determination of ultimate questions of value, “scientific 
methods,” according to Russell, “are inadequate. ... Whatever can be 
known can be known by means of science; but things which are legiti- 
mately matters of feeling lie outside its province” (p. 834). From the 
standpoint of this substantive dualism, he criticizes philosophy, which 
“throughout its history has consisted of two parts inharmoniously 
blended: on the one hand, a theory as to the nature of the world, on the 
other, an ethical or political doctrine as to the best way of living. The 
failure to separate these two with sufficient clarity has been a source of 
much confused thinking” (p. 834). Anthropocentric doctrines, according 
to Russell, are guilty of “cosmic impiety”; he definitely favors philos- 
ophies which concern themselves with “the nature of the universe” and 
which advance mechanistic rather than teleological explanations. 

The book gives every indication that Russell considers freedom the 
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highest political good and that he fears the excesses of political power 
above all. However, he insists that the philosopher must disinterestedly 
search for answers to questions as to the constitution of the universe which 
‘have “the quality of science.” Russell reprobates the invention of argu- 
ments in support of beliefs that are supposed to make men “virtuous.” 
Apparently there is only one antidote against that “madness—the in- 
toxication of power” that philosophy can legitimately provide. This is to 
extend “the habit of careful veracity” acquired in the disinterested pursuit 
of knowledge according to the method of “logical analysis” to the “whole 
sphere of human activity.” Russell expects the extension of this habit to 
produce “a lessening of fanaticism with an increasing capacity of sym- 
pathy and mutual understanding” (p. 836). 

It is to be hoped that this supposition of a “transfer of training” has 
“the quality of science”! 

HENRY JANZEN. 
U. S. Department of State. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS ` 


The global war has left in its wake the gruesome horrors of displaced 
peoples and the forced migration of unwanted minorities, and mankind 
stands aghast and wonders whether a more humane way could not have 
been found. For any American who is inclined to be pharisaical about this 
situation, some uncomfortably sobering facts are presented in Grant 
Foreman’s The Last Trek of the Indians (University of Chicago Press, 
1946, pp. 382, $4.00). Here is a well-documented and carefully prepared 
record of the removal of some sixty Indian tribes mostly from the East, 
but also in part from the West, North, and South, to the patchwork of 
new Indian fatherlands which were later consolidated into the state of 
Oklahoma. While many, “without a murmur or a whine about the 
change,” moved in an orderly fashion in accordance with the often liberal 
treaties they had signed, “some fought like demons till they were over- 
powered and roped.” They suffered from the diseases and the fire-water to 
which the white immigrants had introduced them and from the inade- 
quacy of their equipment and supplies. Inter-tribal conflicts were not un- 
common. There were crimes and atrocities by irresponsible and greedy 
whites as well as by resentful and revengeful Indians. A special govern- 
ment commission in 1881 commented on the “incredible ineptitude, in- 
difference, mismanagement, and neglect that had made the experience of 
the Indians needlessly disastrous and cruel.” The author confines himself 
largely to the trek, with only an occasional reference to the accompanying 
legislation and litigation, the admission of the Indians to citizenship, the 
economic aspects, and the development of the Indian administration. He 
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had made a very great contribution to the stock of material out of which 
some day the definitive and epic drama of the tragedy of the American 
Indian will be forged. Even with the advantage of hindsight, the citizen 
of today may well wonder whether that last trek could, after all, have been 
made any less painful, in view of the life-and-death conflict between two 
utterly irreconcilable economies or ways of life out of which it grew.— 
ARNOLD J. LIEN. 


Those politicians and students of politics who want to know how to win 
friends and influence people on the vote-getting level can learn much from 
Marvin Wachman’s History of the Social-Democratic Party of Milwaukee, 
1897-1910 (University of Illinois Press, 1946, pp. 90, $1.50 paper, $2.00 
cloth). Writing a detailed history of the evolution of programs and men, 
Mr. Wachman traces the development of what was, at least for a time, 
the most successful local Socialist party in America—a group which in 
1910 had gained legislative and administrative control of the city of 
Milwaukee and of Milwaukee county. The story starts on Friday night, 
July 9, 1897, at a meeting in Ethical Hall addressed by Eugene Victor 
Debs, and at which Victor L. Berger was one of the first to join the or- 
ganization formally, and it ends with the stirring 1910 spring election 
triumph of the city officials headed by Mayor Emil Seidel and the capture 
of county constitutional offices by the party in the following fall election. 

Victor Berger himself was sent to Congress from Wisconsin’s fifth 
district as the first Socialist congressman in the United States. Within 
this span of thirteen years were packed the clashes of personality and 
principle inevitable in a growing political movement. Above all, one gets 
a friendly view of Berger, the “practical idealist?” and politician ex- 
traordinary: a socialist of the Lassalle-Kautsky-Bernstein school, editor, 
orator, and organizer of a people’s movement. It is interesting to note that 
Berger saw in fusion with LaFollette Republicanism an end to genuine 
reform and the death of his own party. Moreover, in Socialist party plat- 
forms of the years covered one finds much that has been credited to the 
LaFollette Progressive movement. Socialist legislators from Milwaukee 
were an important element in the state legislatures that made Wisconsin 
political and legal history between 1905 and 1915.—Howarp J. McMur- 
RAY. 


Interviewing for NORC (National Opinion Research Center, University 
of Denver, 1946, pp. 154, $2.00) is a manual of basic instructions for the 
staff of interviewers retained by the National Opinion Research Center, 
incorporated in 1941, with a grant from the Marshall Field Foundation 
as “the first non-profit, non-commercial organization to measure public 
opinion in the United States.” Research has demonstrated that the in- 
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terviewer can intimidate respondents to such a degree that the accuracy 
of the poll is undermined. National polls during presidential elections and 
surveys on other controversial matters indicate an underestimation of 
persons in the lowest economic level. Furthermore, the social status of the 
interviewer was shown to affect response when two groups of interviewers 
—one of the white-collar or middle class, the other of the working class— 
went into low rental areas of Pittsburgh with the same questionnaire and 
the same instructions. This detailed analysis of the interviewer’s job by 
the NORC emphasizes the crucial réle of the interviewer in opinion polls, 
no matter how advanced the other techniques and procedures that make 
up the completed survey. Great, care is given in the volume to explaining 
the meaning of economic level and its importance as one of the three most 
obvious factors in opinion measurement. An organization that can train 
a staff of interviewers to judge accurately the economic level of respond- 
ents in the search for a representative sample has gone a long way toward 
winning public confidence for opinion surveys. In this lucidly written 
voume, NORC indicates that it is trying to do just that.—BELLE ZELLER. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


The period from 1870 to 1919 is one of the most neglected and misunder- 
stood in Italian history. There are various reasons for this, not the least 
of which is the highly prejudicial interpretation peddled by a generation 
of Fascist “historians,” who naturally had every incentive to belittle the 
achievements and political figures of the pre-Fascist era in order to glorify 
the Mussolini régime. An admirable corrective to both this neglect and 
distortion is S. William Salomone’s Italian Democracy in the Making 
(University of Pennsylvania Press, 1945, pp. 148, $2.50), bearing the 
subtitle “Politics in the Giolittian Era, 1900-1914.” Though this era in 
Italian politics may be identified as that during which Giolitti exercised 
almost unchallenged sway in the Parliament at Rome, it is clear from Mr. 
Salomone’s monograph that he was far from being the “dictator” that 
many have called him. The very necessities of Italian politics, with its 
ever-changing balance between parties, as well as within parties, obliged 
anyone who would keep in power to be a compromiser, or a “fixer,” par 
excellence. To keep on top of the parliamentary heap year after year, as 
Giolitti did with a few brief intermissions from 1900 to 1914, required a 
rare degree of political suppleness combined with enough political principle 
to inspire confidence but not enough to alienate votes. Giolitti came to 
power following the overthrow of the repressive régime that marked the 
last years of King Hu-abert’s reign. He understood the progressive temper 
of the times, and to his credit it must be said that during his parliamentary 
“reign” Italy moved rapidly forward toward the creation of much more 
democratic government and society. The great contribution made by 
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Salomone is his analysis of the political (and to a certain extent, social 
and economic) forces that impelled Giolitti and his parliamentary sup- 
porters to move in this direction. His chapters on the metamorphosis 
within the Socialist party are especially to be recommended. He also 
discusses “Catholics in Politics” and the importance of “Nationalist 
Currents.” His book shows a diligent examination of the evidence and a 
real comprehension of the workings of Italian polities. His bibliography is 
extensive and well organized, though his comments on certain of the items 
listed may not enlist universal agreement. One of the most valuable and 
interesting sections of the volume is Professor Gaetano Salvemini’s “In- 
troductory Essay.” —RoBERT GALE WOOLBERT. 


Eric F. Schweinburg has performed a useful service for American 
lawyers and political scientists in outlining systems of law training em- 
ployed in Austria, Germany, France, and Soviet Russia. But his Law 
Training in Continental Europe (Russell Sage Foundation, 1945, pp. 129) 
is more than a compendium. The problem he sees is whether the tradi- 
tional Continental use of. a law faculty to prepare students for both the- 
practice of law and public service generally through a broad training in 
the fundamentals of law and political science is still valid. On the whole 
(and with particular reference to the Austrian system, with which he is 
obviously most familiar), his answer is in the affirmative. In defending 
this conclusion against those who would regard such training as too 
diffuse for the purposes of law practice, he emphasizes that the distinctly 
professional side of law is given after the academic degree in a seven- 
year apprenticeship program. And ‘in defending his conclusion against 
those who urge the “emancipation” of public administration training from 
law he emphasizes the “‘incisiveness, mental order, and drive that can be 
acquired by a sound legal education.” There is, however, nothing strident 
about Mr. Schweinburg’s advecacy. He notes, for example, the frequently 
empty character of academic lecture course requirements, due to the lack 
of either adequate checking of attendance or frequent examination. He 
also notes the unreality of “academic freedom” as applied to continental 
conditions generally and (of course) National Socialist Germany in 
particular. By way of criticism, it is possible that the author is a little too 
sanguine as respects the disciplinary character of the apprenticeship train- 
ing. Judges, for example, are responsible for the educational supervision of 
apprentice attorneys during their required year in different courts. But 
one wonders whether service rendered is not more likely to be emphasized 
than education. And surely this is much more likely to be true of the six- 
year period spent in either private law offices or in service of the state.— 
Kennara C, Corn. 
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Although the chapters on the people, the religion, the society, and 
especially Persian psychology, in Iran (Columbia University Press, pp. vii, 
273, $3.50), by William S. Haas, are of considerable incidental interest to a 
political scientist, the final chapter is the portion of major significance. 
Reza Shah was the boss. Attempts at self-government will have all the 
difficulties of starting from scratch. Strangely enough, only the Tudeh 
group “deserves the name ‘party,’ but since it has sprung up within the 
war years (when there were no elections), it is not represented in parlia- 
ment” (p. 229). Internationally, the constant factor for the country ha3 
been British-Russian rivalry, with Iran a kind of buffer upon which both 
great powers impinge. In this rivalry, the “trend swings decidedly to th 
advantage of the Russians” (p. 236), because of Russia’s strength an. 
strong strategic position, and because of the natural appeal of Russie) 
ideology for the Persian masses, which are just beginning to awake. TI e 
author hopes, however, that Russian pressure on Iran will be decrees À 
because of Russia’s new access to the open seas on other borders. Ever : 
the international problems are reduced, the author has not outlined vr 
bright prospects for the emerging of the quality of leadership which ri: . 
be produced to develop the wise social and economic policy required as 1: - 
peasants emerge from a “social and political vacuum” (p. 231). J: - 
pendices on irrigation, finance, production and trade, and the trea‘ y < 
1942 and the Teheran Declaration of 1943 complete the volume.—W1.: . 
W. Waite. 


Professor T. Lynn Smith’s Brazil; People and Institutions (Lou: 
State University, 1946, pp. xxiv, 848, $6.50) is a most detailed sociok : 
study, copiously furnished with graphs, charts, statistical data, l 
photographs. The author has spent much time in Brazil, both asa y` c 
citizen and as a representative of the United States Governme x. =: 
book is obviously the result of untiring research while in that repu: < 
seems not too much to say that a social scientist, particularly ascei: . ~! 
can find almost any information on contemporary Brazilian socit i: ns 
volume. There are seven chapters dealing with various pha: co: ire 
population, six chapters explaining the relations of that popula‘ic: . ie 
land, and four on social institutions. For the political scientist, ° ` 5.2: 
Smith’s book is a disappointment; so little space is given to £.) . 30° 
of Brazilian politics and government. Of the twenty-three chip: © c5 
one deals with “Governmental Institutions.” The nations: <i. s.2.2 
governments receive “only the briefest mention”; and this 2! 
discussion is confined to “the analysis and description of o:.. sve=: 
ment institutions” (p. 738.)—Wi.iiam M. Grsson. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


The subject under discussion in the Harris Foundation lectures given 
at the University of Chicago in July, 1945, was the United Nations 
Charter. Peace, Security, and the United Nations (University of Chicago 
Press, pp. 184, $1.50), edited by Hans J. Morgenthau, is the published 
result. In “Power and Justice,” Professor Percy E. Corbett points out 
that the ideal of international justice is still in the realm of assertion and 
is not guaranteed by the Charter. Yet by establishing machinery for 
effective collaboration, the San Francisco Conference took a concrete 
step towards Corbett’s practical conception of this ideal: long-term 
calculation of self-interest. Discussing “The Treatment of Enemy 
Powers,” Professor Arthur Robert Burns advocates removal of basic war 
industries; reparation in the form of machinery, financial assets, and 
labor; and denazification—all of which should be combined with an 
adequate standard of living. Professor Malbone W. Graham discusses 
“Great Powers and Small States.” The current emergence of “security 
states”, whose strategic importance classifies them mid-way between the 
large and small, makes it impossible for the strong nations to ignore these 
middle states. Consequently the power of the great must be subject to 
constitutional limitations. Professor Frederick L. Schuman, in “Re- 
gionalism and Spheres of Influence,” analyzes the provisions of the 
Charter for trusteeship as the legal basis for establishing regional domina- 
tion by Russia, Britain, and the United States. An invasion of territories 
bordering these spheres of influence would result in war. As a result, agree- 
ment among the Big Three is imperative. Eugene Staley, in ‘World 
Organization on the Economic Front,” urges control of depression cycles, 
acceleration of reconstruction, and expansion of foreign trade to encourage 
the organizations grouped under the Economic and Social Council. In this 
slender volume of five essays it is naturally impossible for the authors to 
give either a complete or entirely coérdinated analysis of the vast prob- 
lems indicated by the title. The work, nevertheless, provides insights by 
experts on issues that are still vital in the establishment of world peace.— 
FreD L. HADSEL. 


In his Great Britain in the World Economy (Columbia University Press, 
1946, pp. 314, $4.00), Alfred E. Kahn reviews Britain’s position in the 
world economy prior to World War I, her problems and altered position 
subsequent to that war, and her post-World War II prospects. Britain’s 
economic problems from 1919 to 1939 were not principally a result of 
changes wrought by World War I, but rather a result of changes in the 
world economy to which Britain was slow to adjust. The position of British 
industry deteriorated as the principal staple exports—coal, iron and steel, 
and cotton textiles—found markets narrowing. The growth of ‘self- 
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sufficiency among nations, their industrialization, and the diminished 
competitive power of British industry because of its failure to rationalize 
and modernize its methods of production were responsible for the loss of 
markets. Britain attempted to adjust to her altered position in the world 
economy by the development of new industries which catered mainly to 
home markets, by resorting to tariffs for the protection of the home 
market, and by the policy of empire preference and the creation of a 
sterling-area, Not only has Britain had to adjust her direction of produc- 
tive activity and her trade relations, but she has had to make adjustments 
in respect to her balance of payments. Britain will benefit to some extent 
by the revival of international economic activity in the post-war world, 
but her basic difficulties in international trade will remain. While the 
future prospects of Britain, in the light of her past, are gloomy, she can 
still achieve a degree of prosperity. She retains a large, skilled working 
population; she is capable of considerable production and accumulation 
of wealth. The mobilization of these resources without the wastage in idle 
men and capital which the decline of foreign markets entailed in the inter- 
war period is essential if Britain is to provide reasonable well-being for her 
people.—NaTHAN L. SILVERSTEIN. 


In World Politics Faces Economics (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945, pp. 
108, $1.25), Harold D. Lasswell makes a concise but significant contribu- 
tion to the literature dealing with the economic policy of the United 
States and world peace. There is more in this small volume than one would 
expect; for, in outline form, there is a challenging discussion of the search 
for security and plenty. There is no pessimism and no acceptance of the 
inevitability of World War III, but there is a realistic analysis of those 
forces which will make for peace or war. Mr. Lasswell suggests that, in 
part, these forces may be controlled and directed if the United States will 
adopt an intelligent economic policy. America must provide economic 
security at home and maintain an even tempo of economic development; 
for, in the past, the erratic nature of American trade and investment has 
encouraged those conditions which make for war. But Mr. Lasswell also 
points out that, even in an age of super-states, the small powers have an 
important responsibility in the struggle for world security. While it will 
be natural for them to drift into the orbit of one of the Great Powers, they 
should be cautious in playing on the national rivalries of those Powers 
in an attempt to improve their own condition. Americans should read and 
ponder Mr. Lasswell’s admonition that economic policy should aim to 
create a balanced rather than a predatory industrialization. There can be 
no peace and stability if foreign influences operating in small and back- 
ward countries insist on using their power to foster and protect entrenched 
political and economic minorities. There is in this book no attempt to gloss 
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over the fact that there may be a high degree of instability in a world of 
super-states, but there is a healthy emphasis on the fact that future peace 
will depend upon a working relationship between the United States and 
Russia. There are obstacles in conflicting ideologies and national interests, 
but these do not necessarily mean armed conflict—LawRENCE PEL- 
LETIER. i 


Competent first-hand reports on Central Africa are rare, since the war 
and transportation difficulties have limited access to this vast area. Three 
missionaries, Jackson Davis, Thomas M. Campbell, and Margaret 
Wrong, surmounted these obstacles, and from September, 1944, to March, 
1945, visited ninety-seven communities in Liberia, Belgian Congo, French 
Equatorial Africa, Nigeria, Togoland, and Sierra Leone. Their report, 
Africa Advancing (Friendship Press, 1946, pp. 230), is, as its subtitle in- 
dicates, “A Study of Rural Education and Agriculture in West Africa and 
the Belgian Congo.” In describing the status of missionary education— 
which constitutes over ninety per cent of the program in these areas— 
the authors survey the existing facilities and discuss the relation of the 
missions to the government. This involves a benevolent but not uncritical 
analysis of the civilizing aspects of British and French colonial policy. In 
the same spirit, the authors discuss the agriculture of these countries and 
the difficulties involved in raising the standard of living in rural areas. 
Here, as elsewhere in the book, they give specific suggestions for improve- 
ment in the missionary effort. Formally, Africa Advancing is a report to 
British and American missionary groups. The fact, however, that it is 
based upon recent personal observation, shows sympathetic understand- 
ing and careful judgment, and is supplemented by a brief bibliography 
makes it a useful handbook for the student of colonial and African affairs. 
—Frep L. HADSEL. 


The story of the struggle for the control of Manchuria during the two 
decades which immediately preceded the outbreak of the first World War 
is told in detail by Edward H. Zabriskie in American-Russian Rivalry in 
the Far East (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1946, pp. viii, 226, $3.50). 
The nature of the book is indicated by its sub-title. It is called “A Study 
in Diplomacy and Power Politics,” and that is what it is. The author, in 
addition to making careful use of published materials in both English and 
Russian, has searched through the correspondence in the archives of the 
Department of State. He quotes freely from Russian sources and from 
hitherto unpublished English sources. The United States entered the 
arena of Far Eastern power politics with the annexation of the Philippines. 
Free as it was in its application from all taint of altruism, the Open Door 
policy of Secretary Hay proved itself a useful device for intervening in 
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Manchuria. As the United States was unwilling to fight for what it wanted 
there, neither it nor the neutralization policy of Secretary Knox which 
followed it met with any noticeable success. The author’s concluding 
chapter is entitled “Failure of Dollar Diplomacy in Manchuria.” —Ra.pra 
A. NORIEM. 

POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The January, 1946, issue of The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (Vol. 243, pp. x, 195, $2.00 paper), edited by 
William Draper Lewis and John R. Ellingston, bears the title “Essential 
Human Rights.” This symposium consists of twenty-five articles and a 
joint statement by a committee of lawyers and political scientists ap- 
pointed by the American Law Institute. The Committee’s task was the 
exploration of the many and varied problems to be overcome in attaining 
the goal proclaimed in the United Nations Charter of “fundamental 
freedoms for all.” The individual articles deal with the international im- 
portance of human rights, human rights in selected areas (Roman law 
countries, England and the United States, China, Islam, and Latin 
America), national legal protection of such rights, past and present inter- 
national procedures for the protection of human rights, and the prospects 
for future international action to this end. The most interesting feature is 
the section devoted to “An International Declaration of Human Rights.” 
Here the contributors discuss, in general and in particular, the content of 
such a declaration, and present their statement of what they consider to 
be “essential human rights.” This statement contains eighteen articles; 
to eleven articles enumerating the traditional Anglo-American civil 
liberties, the Committee has added five economic and social rights 
(education, work, reasonable working conditions, food and housing, and 
social security), the right to participation in a democratic government, 
and a final article recognizing “the general relativity of rights” and 
declaring that “in the exercise of his rights every one is limited by the 
rights of others and by the just requirements of the democratic state.” 
Each article in the statement includes a “comment” defining the terms 
employed and indicating the number of national constitutions recog- 
nizing the particular right under discussion. For example, freedom of 
association is defined to exclude associations aimed at “totalitarianism 
and the destruction of the political rights of others.” The Committee has 
performed a valuable service in providing this enumeration of specific 
human rights as a stimulating basis for discussion. The Committee mem- 
bership is representative of many different cultures; the essays reflect both 
optimism and pessimism, both idealism and practicality. Perhaps most 
significant is the fact that only one Committee member out of the total 
of twenty-five appears to have had any reservations concerning the in- 
clusion of economic and social rights; moreover, all appear to have been 
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agreed on the indispensability of self-government. The concept of sover- 
eignty will doubtless prove a stubborn obstacle to the universal realization 
of these essential rights of man, but declaration and definition are im- 
portant steps along the road to freedom.—Caruiton C. RODEE. 


In The Bill of Social Rights (International Universities Press, 1946, pp. 
152, $2.00), an English edition of a book recently published in. French, 
Georges Gurvitch, author of the Sociology of Law, presents a brief but 
penetrating analysis of a timely subject. He reviews the trend, shown in 
the constitutional provisions of many countries, to extend jural guarantees 
in social and economic fields. He is emphatic in his belief that a bill of 
social rights must supplement and reinforce a bill of political rights. But 
he maintains that the provisions of bills of social rights of the recent past 
carry the danger of making the recipients of social security passive 
beneficiaries rather than active participants in an enlarged sphere of 
democratic action. “The only method to ward off tremendous dangers and 
to preserve and reinforce human liberty” is “to limit the State by an in- 
dependent and autonomous self-governing Economic Organization which 
in turn would be limited by the State” (pp. 54-55). In place of worn-out 
political checks and balances, there must be developed pluralistic tech- 
niques of mutual limitations and equilibrium’ among democratically con- 
trolled groups. The book contains a twenty-page draft of a proposed bill 
of social rights for workers, consumers, and “the common man.” They 
include, among others, the right to labor, the right to adequate salary and 
to “labor shares” in the enterprise, the right to leisure, the right to strike, 
the right to social security, the right to an education proportioned to in- 
dividual capacity. More important to Gurvitch are the rights to partici- 
pate in the management and planning of economic life through direct 
participation in management councils and representation in regional, 
national, and international economic councils. He envisions a mixed 
economy wherein private property would remain in a restricted sector, its 
power being limited by various forms of social property. Proudhon’s in- 
fluence is clearly more apparent than that of Marx. The whole analysis 
rests on that more recent French sociology of law of which Gurvitch is the 
principal expounder. His prescriptions, however, involve a degree of 
economic reorganization not likely soon to occur in most of the larger 
capitalist countries and a degree of decentralized pluralistic democracy 
not likely soon to be achieved in countries now under strong Marxist in- 
fluence.—Joun D. Luwis. l 


On laying down Mary R. Beard’s Woman as Force in History (Mac- 
millan, 1946, pp. ix, 369, $3.50), one is convinced, with the author, that 
woman has been a much more important historical force than has in - 
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general been recognized. One can, unfortunately, however, not feel that in 
all respects the important subject with which the book is concerned has 
received logical and ordered treatment at the hands of its author. The 
reasons for the inclusion of some material, and for the arrangement of the 
material included, are not always clear. After three chapters of pre- 
liminary skirmishing, Mrs. Beard plunges into the main thesis of the book, 
which is that the position of woman through the ages has not in reality 
been as disadvantageous as has been believed, with the natural corollary 
that much of her struggle for equality with man has been a tilting at wind- 
mills. She presents as the first of these windmills the dictum of Blackstone 
that woman was “civilly dead” after she married. Mrs. Beard shows con- 
vincingly that in thus describing the legal position of woman, Blackstone 
was drawing only on the English common law, and was giving far too 
little attention to the mitigating effects of uses, trusts, and other arrange- 
ments for the protection of woman’s property, which according to equity 
could be made by private agreement by both men and women. She shows, 
further, that in spite of the American revolt against the common law, and 
of the progressive effect of equity on the property rights of women, the 
leaders of the movement for sex equality in the United States, in 1848, 
found in Blackstone’s interpretation of woman’s legal disabilities a telling 
object of attack and a convenient rallying cry. The remainder of the book 
presents a medley of facts and observations intended to emphasize the 
significant part played by woman in all historical periods. The mass of 
material, not always entirely germane, is at times almost overwhelming. 
The effect on the reader, moreover, of the undocumented use of much 
highly technical material is to lead to a questioning of its complete 
reliability. And one is left wondering in the end just how woman’s struggle 
for equality with man is to be explained.—ELLEN DEBORAH ELLIS. 


The Institute of Juridical-Political Research of Argentina’s University 
of the Littoral, perhaps not unmindful of the danger of critical comment 
concerning the nation’s present régime, has turned its face to the past with 
a series of studies of the history of Argentine political ideas. The first 
volume of this series (Las Ideas Políticas de Bernardino Rivadavia, Santa 
Fé, Argentina, 1945, pp. 104) comes from the pen of the Institute’s direc- 
tor, Salvador M. Dana Montaño, who is one of the most prolific writers in 
the field of Argentine government. Some of his works may fairly be called 
distinguished; others can be described more accurately as adequate. This 
little volume belongs to the second class. Although it treats of the life and 
times of Bernardino Rivadavia, whose monumental career left such a 
permanent impression upon his country, the book makes no effort to 
present a detailed and systematic evaluation of the great statesman’s 
political philosophy. Instead, it summarizes in pleasant form the main 
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. The danger of stereotypes in viewing Germany. F. A. Hermans, Pub. 
Opin. Quar. Winter, 1945~46. 
. American control organization in Germany. H. J. Heneman. Pub. Ad- 
min. Rev. Winter, 1946. 
. A beginning must be made. Karl Jaspers. The rebirth of the university. 
Karl Jaspers. Politics. Feb., 1946. 
. Sociological principles and occupied Germany. Clifford Kirkpatrick. 
Am. Sociol. Rev. Feb., 1946. 
. The end of the Junker class. Feliz E. Hirsch. Current Hist. Feb., 1946. 
-—, A German bishop. S. K. Padover. Am. Mercury. Mar., 1946. 
. Land reform in Germany. Tibor Mende. Fortnightly. Mar., 1946. 
. The national socialist agrarian program. Frieda Wunderlich. Soc. Re- 
search. Mar., 1946. 

Great Britain. Administration of the British colonies. Sir Cosmo Parkinson. 
Jour. of Pub. Admin. Sept., 1945. ; 
. The problem of exports. D. H. Robertson. Econ. Jour. Dec., 1945. 
. La Grande-Bretagne devant une économie nouvelle. Y. M. Goblet. Rev. 
Fol. et Parl. Dec., 1945. 
. Pattern of growth in the British labour vote. W. J. Newman. Pub. Opin. 
Quar. Winter, 1945-46. 
. Whither Britain? T. Walter Wallbank. World Affairs Interpreter. Winter, 

































































1946. 
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. Codperation between the police and the public. W. R. Jones. Police 
Jour. Jan.—Mar., 1946. 
. Industrial disputes. Viscount Sankey. Fortnightly. Feb., 1946. 
. The general strike. Clive Morrison-Bell. Nat. Rev. Feb., 1946. 
. Freedom and the Tories. Dingle Foot. Liberal. Feb., 1946. 
. The loan; British opinion. Alzada Comstock. Current Hist. Feb., 1946. 
. Mr. Dalton and the surtax. Lord Croft. Nat. Rev. Mar., 1946. 
. The press and the services. E. A. Runacres. Nine. Cent. and After. 
Mar., 1946. 
. The miner and nationalization. B. L. Coombes. Making citizens. John 
Armitage. Fortnightly. Mar., 1946. 
. Britain’s new labor movement. Lord Lindsay of Birker. Va. Quar. Rev. 
Spring, 1946. 
Greece. Greece. E. F. Jeal. Fortnightly. Mar., 1946. 
. The inflation of the cost of living and wages in Greece during the Ger- 
man occupation. S. Agapitides. Int. Lab. Rev. Dec., 1945. 
Guatemala. Guatemala: dictator’s aftermath. Tom Irving. Apr., 1946. 
Holland. Reconstruction in Holland. Olaf Stapledon. Contemp. Rev. Feb., 1946. 
Hungary. The choices in Hungary. Oscar Jászi. For. Affairs. Apr., 1946. 
India. Planning against poverty in India. Sir William Stampe. Transport in 
India in wartime. Hon. Sir Edward Benthall. India’s food problem. Sir John Wood- 
head. The Anglo-Indian community in the new India. F. R. Anthony. Postwar 
development schemes in northern and central Indian states. Sir William Barton. 
Asiatic Rev. Jan., 1946. 
. India, yesterday, today, tomorrow. Leopold C. Klausner. World Affairs 
Interpreter. Winter, 1946. 
. The Indian electorate. Ruth Parsons. Far Eastern Survey. Feb., 13, 





pii 


























1946. 
. Pakistan—history and prospects. Mazine Mathews. Current Hist. Mar., 

1946. 
: . Indecision in India. C. B. Birdwood. Nine. Cent. and After. Mar., 

1946. 





. India after the war. J. C. French. Nat. Rev. Mar., 1946. 
. The Pakistan doctrine: its origins and power. Sir Frederick Puckle. 
For. Affairs. Apr., 1946. 

Iran. Persia, the middle east, and Russia. Kenneth Williams. Fortnightly. Feb., 
1946. 

Ireland, Cardinal MacRory. Shane Leslie. Dublin Rev. Jan., 1946. 

Italy. Italy now. Riccardo Luzzatto. Fortnightly. Mar., 1946. 
. The patriot movement in Italy. Massimo Salvadori-Paleotti. For. Af- 
fairs. Apr., 1946. 
. Socialism and communism in Italy. Elizabeth Wiskemann. For. Affairs. 
Apr., 1946. 

Japan. Japanese tenant movements. Seuyet Wakukawa. Far Eastern Survey. 
Feb. 13, 1946. 
. The “new” emperor. Daniel C. Holton. Far Eastern Survey. Mar. 13, 














1946. 

Jugoslavia. Impressions of Yugoslavia. George Bilamkin. Contemp. Rev. Feb., 
1946. 

New Zealand. The psychological problem of ex-servicemen. G. T. Lewis. Control 
of public expenditure in New Zealand. A. McGregor. Some problems of railway or- 
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ganization. J, Thomas. Administrative law. R. A. McGechan. Jour. of Pub. Admin. 
Sept., 1945. 

Philippines. Philippine mine labor. W. F. Boericke. Far Eastern Survey. Feb. 13, 
1946, : ` : 
. Collaborators’ candidate. Monroe Hall. Far Eastern Survey. Mar. 13, 





1946. 





. Public health in the Philippines. Nathaniel A. Cohen. Far Eastern Sur- 
vey. Mar. 27, 1946. 

Poland. The Polish peasant party. From a Correspondent. Free Europe. Feb., 
1946. 

Santo Domingo. God and Trijillo. George Kent. Inter-American. Mar., 1946. 

Soviet Union. The outlook in the U.S.S.R. Alexander Werth. Internat. Affairs. 
Jan., 1946. . 
. Memories of Lenin. V. de Korostovetz. Contemp. Rev. Feb., 1946. 
. Soviet domestic policy in the postwar world. J. N. Hazard, Am. Pol. 
Sci. Rev. Feb., 1946. ) 
. Soviet trade union functions and activities. Germana Rabinowitch. Re- 
cent changes in the political geography of the Soviet Union. Theodore Shabad. Re- 
search on atomic energy in the USSR. Gerald Oster. Am. Rev. on the Sov. Union, 
Feb., 1946, 
. Industrialization of Siberia. Andrew J. Steiger. Feb. 27, 1946. Far 
Eastern Survey. Feb. 27, 1946. 
. Demogogue or people’s leader—? Leon Davidovich Trotsky. F. H. 
Cramer. Current Hist. Mar., 1946. 
. Transport in the development of Soviet policy. Paul Wohl. For. Affairs. 
Apr., 1946, ‘ 

Spain. The first twenty years of the bank of Spain, I. E. J. Hamilton. Jour. of 
Pol. Econ, Feb., 1946. 

Turkey. The development of education in Turkey. K. R. and A. R. Mazxwell- 
Hyslop. Asiatic Rev. Jan., 1946. 

Venezuela. Revision of Venezuelan labor law of 1936. Editors. Mo. Labor Rev. 
Feb., 1946. ; 
. Venezuela in transition. J. F. Thorning. World Affairs. Mar., 1946. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Books and Pamphlets 


Bach, Julian, Jr. America’s Germany; an account of the occupation. Pp. 320. 
N. Y.: Random. 1946. 

Finer, Herman. The United Nations economic and social council. Pp. 121. Boston: 
World Peace Found. 1946. 

Harrison, Joseph B., and Others, eds. If men want peace; the mandates of world 
order. Pp. 300. N. Y.: Macmillan. 1946. 

Hoehler, Fred K. Europe’s homeless millions. Pp. 96. N. Y.: For. Policy Assoc. 
1946. 

International Conciliation. The Americas and world order. Pp. 60. No. 419, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Mar., 1946. 

Jackson, Robert H. The case against the nazi war criminals. Pp. 229. N. Y.: 
Knopf. 1946. 

Kahn, Alfred E. Great Britain in the world economy. Pp. 331. N. Y.: Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1946. 

Karig, Walter, and Others. Battle report; the Atlantic war. Pp. 575. N. Y.: 
Rinehart. 
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Lengyel, Emil. America’s réle in world affairs. Pp. 330. N. Y.: Harper. 1946. 

Loewenstein, Karl. Political reconstruction. Pp. 510. N. Y.: Macmillan. 1946, 

Masters, Dexter, and Way, Katherine, eds. One world or none. Pp. 89. N. Y.: 
Whittlesey House. 1946. 

Morley, Felix. The charter of the United Nations; an analysis. Pp. 56. N. Y.: 
Am. Enterprise Assoc. 1946. 

Nash, Vernon. Exit empire. Pp. 48. N. Y.: Fellowship Pubs. 1943. 

Rogers, W. C. International administration; a bibliography. Pp. 32. Chicago: 
Pub. Admin. Service. 1945. 

Root, W. L. The secret history of the war; v. 3. Casablanca to Katyn. Pp. 484. 
N. Y.: Scribner, 1946. 

Silberman, David. A united Europe—or else! Pp. 116. N. Y.: Richard R. Smith. 

Swing, Raymond G. In the name of sanity. Pp. 128. N. Y.: Harper. 1946. 

Trueblood, David E. Foundations for reconstruction. Pp. 109. N. Y.: Harper. 
1946. 

Warbasse, James P. The codperative way; a method of world reconstruction. 
Pp. 190. N. Y.: Barnes & Noble. 1946. 


Articles 


Atomic Energy. The bomb and the opportunity. Henry L. Stimson. Harper’s, 
Mar., 1946. 
. Shifts on the atomic front. James T. Shotwell. Survey Graphic. Mar., 





1946. 





. The last weapon? Tom Wintringham. Va. Quar. Rev. Spring, 1946. 
Austria. Justice for the Tyrol. Alan Graham. Nine. Cent. and After. Feb., 1946. 
Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovakia: key to central European stability. F. V. van 

der Bijl. Contemp. Rev. Mar., 1946. 

Displaced Persons. Mass expulsion. R. H. M. Worsley. Nine. Cent. and After. 

Feb., 1946. 

. Displaced persons in Europe. Sidney B. Fay. Current Hist. Mar., 1946. 
France. An outline of economic conditions in France under the German occupa- 

tion. Louis Baudin. Econ. Jour. Dec., 1945. 

Germany. Eastern Germany. F. A. Voigt. Nine. Cent. and After. Mar., 1946. 
Great Britain. Foreign service reorganization in the United Kingdom. F, Ash- 
ton-Gwatkin. Internat. Affairs. Jan., 1946. 
. The Anglo-American agreements. R. P. Schwarz. Fortnightly. Feb., 








1946. 





. The loan agreement. Robert Boothby. Nat. Rev. Feb., 1946. 

. British-American relations in the atomic age. Sir Evelyn Wrench. Com- 
monwealth & Empire. Rev. Mar., 1946. 

. British plans for the empire. Alzada Comstock. Current Hist. Mar., 














1946. 

. The British loan. Judd Polk and Gardner Patterson. For. Affairs. Apr. 
1946. 

. Britain’s declining rôle in world trade. Henry Clay. For. Affairs. Apr., 
1946. 


Greece. Background of the Greek crisis. David Sacker. Contemp. Rev. Mar., 
1946. 





. Ourselves and Greece. A. A. Whitely. Nine. Cent. and After. Mar., 
1946. 

India. The defense of India and Indo-British obligations. K. M. Panikkar. 
Internat, Affairs. Jan., 1946. 
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International Law. Resources of the continental shelf. Edwin Borchard. Multiple 
representation in international assemblies. Louis B. Sohn. International adminis- 
tration of European inland waterways. L. B. Wehle. Recent aspects of the Calvo 
doctrine and the challenge to international law. A. V. Freeman. Am. Jour. of 
Internat. Law. Jan., 1946. 

. Hugo Grotius. R. W. Lee. Law Quar. Rev. Jan., 1946. 
. International case law. F. M. Mann. Internat. Affairs. Jan., 1946. 
. International law and the plebiscites in eastern Poland, 1939. Edward 
Bonatt. Jour. of Cent. Eur. Affairs. Jan., 1946. ` 
. Hugo Grotius. Manuel Harnik. World Affairs Interpreter. Winter, 














1946. 





. Some aspects of statelessness since world war I. Jane P. C. Carey. Am. - 
Pol. Sci. Rev. Feb., 1946, 
. Government espousal of private claims before international tribunals. 
Maximilian Koessler. Univ. of Chicago Law Rev. Feb., 1946. 
. International law at the crossroads. Adolphus G. Redley. So. Atlantic 
Quar. Apr., 1946. 
. Asylrätten. Erik Castrén. Striden Kring rebus sic stantibus, sjalvbest- 
ämmelserätten och minoritetsrätten. Helge Granfelt. Nordisk Tidsskrift for Inter- 
national Ret. 1945. 

International Trade and Finance. Monopolistic output and international trade. 
Stephan Enke, Quar. Jour. of Econ. Feb., 1946. 
. Anglo-American trade relations, Alfred Wigglesworth. Contemp. Rev. 














Mar, 1946. 





. World rubber problems. Klaus E. Knorr. Harvard Bus. Rev. Spring, 
1946. 

Korea. Occupation politics in Korea. G. M. McCune. Far Eastern Survey. Feb. 
13, 1946. 





. Korea: between two worlds. Fred D. Gealy. Southwest Rev. Spring, 
1946. 

Palestine. Palestine and Zionism. Symposium: P. M. Brown, Norman Gersten- 
jeld, P. K. Hitti, Stephan Wise, J. M. Proskauer, L. J. Rosenwald. World Affairs. 
Mar., 1946. 

Pan-America, The Pan-American system and the United Nations. Robin 
Humphreys. Internat. Affairs. Jan., 1946. 

. Inter-American intervention. P. A. Whitaker. Current Hist. Mar., 1946. 
. Good neighbor, new style. Joseph Jones. Harper’s. Apr., 1946. 
. Where do we go from here? Manuel Seoane. Inter-American. Mar., 











1946. ; 
. Evolution of equality of states in the Inter-American system. Roberto 
Herrera. Pol. Soi. Quar. Mar., 1946. 

Peace Problems. Two armistices and a surrender. Malbone Graham. Am. Jour. 
of Internat. Law. Jan., 1946. 
. Problem of human rights. Kline Swygard. World Affairs Interpreter. 
Winter, 1946. 
. International understanding. W. H. Cooke. America, the Pacific, and 
Asia. A. Th. Polyzoides. World Affairs Interpreter. Winter, 1946. 
. The founding fathers and the coming peace. Bryant Smith. Southwestern 
Soc. Sci. Quar. Mar., 1946. 
. The sentiments of American soldiers abroad toward Europeans. Daniel 
Glaser. Am. Jour. of Sociol. Mar., 1946. 
. Is mankind cohesive? C. P. Haskins, Atlan. Mar., 1946. 
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. An international auxiliary language. Melville Jacobs. World Affairs. 
Mar., 1946. 

. Global education for the coming world. George B. de Huszar. So. Atlantic 
Quar. Apr., 1946. 

. The small nation and the preservation of peace. H. M. Spiizer. So. 
Atlantic Quar. Apr., 1946. 

. A time for peace? William Y. Elliott. Va. Quar. Rev. Spring, 1946. 

. Educating for one world. Esther W. Hymer. Common Ground. Spring, 














1946. 
Poland. The betrayal of Poland. Raymond L. Buell. Am. Mercury. Mar., 1946. 
Regions. Confrontation russo-américaine en Extrême-Orient. La question du 
Proche-Orient: La politique britannique au Moyen-Orient. Ed. S. La France et la 
Proche-Orient. E. A. Rev. Pol. et Parl. Dec., 1945. 
. Towards an Arab union. Majid Khadduri. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Feb., 1946. 
. The future of the Somalis. Norman Bentwich. Contemp. Rev. Feb., 








1946. 





. The integration of western Europe. Lord Vansittart. Free Europe. Feb., 
1946, 





. Colonial régimes in southeast Asia. Lauriston Sharp. Far Eastern Sur- 
vey. Feb. 27, 1946. 3 
. For a western democratic bloc. Norman Angell. Am. Mercury. Mar., 





1946. 
. In the minds of men [near East]. Dorothea S. Franck. Dept. of State 
Bull. Mar. 31, 1946. 
. Silent revolution in eastern Europe. Joachim Joesten. Va. Quar. Rev. 
Spring, 1946. 

Siam. Siam and the great powers. Virginia Thompson. For. Policy Rep. Mar, 1, 
1946. 

Soviet Union. The aims of the U.S.S.R. in Europe. Paul Winterton. Internat. 
Affairs. Jan., 1946. 
. Russia and ourselves. A.B.C., etc. Nat. Rev. Feb., 1946. 
. Russo-Turkish tension. E. W. F. Tomlin. Contemp. Rev. Feb., 1946. 
. Russia and her neighbors in Europe. Vera Michelas Dean. Atlan. Mar., 

















1946. 





. The Soviet Union and international agreements. Michael T. Florinsky. 
Pol. Sci. Quar. Mar., 1946. 

. The background of the Russo-Persian dispute. G. M. Coombs. Contemp. 
Rev. Mar., 1946. 

. Russia and the western world. M. Phillips Price. Contemp. Rev. Mar., 








1946. 





. Soviet patriotic feeling during world war II. John S. Curtiss. So. Atlantic 
Quar. Apr., 1946. 
. Free news and Russia. Ralph McGill. Atlan. Apr., 1946. 
Switzerland. La Suisse et la guerre. O. Forst de Battaglia. Rev. Pol. et Parl. 
Dec., 1945. 
. The balance sheet of a neutral. Werner P. Friedrich. So. Atlantic Quar. 
Apr., 1946. 
Turkey. The Kurdish question. W. G. Elphinston. Internat. Affairs. Jan., 1946. 
U.N.R.R.A. U.N.R.R.A.’s work for displaced persons in Germany. W. Arnold- 
Forster. Internat. Affairs. Jan., 1946. 
. Europe’s children need help now. Katharine F. Lenroot. World Affairs. 
Mar., 1946. 
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. U.N.R.R.A. on balance. C. A. Herter. Atlan. Apr., 1946. 
Vatican. The Vatican and international diplomacy. D. A. Binchy. Internat. 
Affairs. Jan., 1946. 
War. War limited. B. H. Liddell Hart. Harper’s. Mar., 1946. 
. How the next war will be fought. W. B. Huie. Am. Mercury. Apr.,1946. 
War Crimes. War crimes under international law. Hon. Lord Wright. Law Quar. 
Rev. Jan., 1946. 
. The legal basis for trial of war criminals. W. J. Conlen, Robert H. Jack- 
son, and Walter Lippmann. Temple Law Quar. Jan., 1946. 
. War crimes and the future of international law. P. H. Winfield. Fort- 
nightly. Mar., 1946. 
. Punishment for war crimes. Erich Hula. Soc. Research. Mar., 1946. 
. Nuremberg—a fair trial? Dynamic law. Herman Phleger. Dangerous 
precedent. C. E, Wyzanski, Jr. Atlan. Apr., 1946. 
. Justice at Nuremberg. Max Radin. For. Affairs. Apr., 1946. 
World Organization. L’organisation internationale du travail. Paul Louis. Rev. 
Pol. et Parl. Dec., 1945. 
. The twenty-fourth year of the world court. Manley O. Hudson. Am. 
Jour. of Int. Law. Jan., 1946. 
. The world court—the next step. Manley O. Hudson. Specialized agen- 
cies, commissions, and non-governmental organizations under the United Nations 
charter. Richard C. Plumer. Temple Law Quar. Jan., 1946. 
. The United Nations and the atomic bomb. Sir Arthur Salter. Internat. 
Conciliation. Jan., 1946. 
. Does the U.S.A. want a U.S. of Europe. M.de Planelles. Dalhousie Rev. 
Jan., 1946. 
. Leagueism and Jeftism. J. M. Holzman. Nat, Rev. Feb., 1946. 
. The United States, the United Nations, and the League of Nations. Arthur 
Sweetser. The international civil service of the future. Egon F. Ranshofen-Wert- 
heimer. Internat. Conciliation. Feb., 1946. 
. The U.N.O.’s first test. J. D. W. Talmadge. Current Hist. Mar., 1946. 
. The United Nations assembly. Viscount Cecil. Contemp. Rev. Mar., 





















































1946. 

. Timetable for world government. T. K. Finletter, Atlan. Mar., 1946. 

. U.N.O. in action. G. W. Keeton. Fortnightly. Mar., 1946. 

. The San Francisco conference. Tappan Gregory. Neb. Law Rev. Mar., 
1946. 





. United Nations first assembly; credit and debit, W. Arnold-Forster. 
Commonwealth and Empire Rev. Mar., 1946. 
. The problem of Bretton Woods. Sir Patrick Hannon. Commonwealth 
and Empire Rev. Mar., 1946. 
. I.L.O. revises its constitution. R. J. Watt. Am. Federationist. Apr., 1946. 
. Statssamfundets organisation after Krigen. Hans Wehberg. San Fran- 
ciscopagten. Erik Bruel. Nordisk Tidsskrift for International Ret. 1945. 

World War II. Big noise in little Luxembourg. W. H. Hale. Harper’s. Apr., 1946. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Books and Pamphlets 
Barker, Brian. Labour in London; study in municipal achievement. Pp. 232. 
London: Routledge. 1946. 
Coupland, Reginald. Raffles of Singapore. Pp. 144. London: Collins. 1946. 
Dowson, O. F., and Wighiwick, H. W. The law relating to local elections in 
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counties, boroughs, urban districts, and rural districts. Pp. 287. London: C. Knight 
& Co. 1945. 

Fadeyev, A. Leningrad in days of blockade. Pp. 104. London: Hutchinson, 1946. 

Fisher, Marguerite J. Parties and politics in the local community. Pp. 143. 
Washington: Nat. Educ. Assoc. 1945. 

National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations. Your local govern- 
ment election questions answered. Pp. 60. London: Conservative Central Office. 1945. 

Paraf, Pierre. Les cités du bonheur. Pp. 274. Paris: Editions du Myrte. 1945. 

Patterson, C. P., and Others. State and local government in Texas. Pp. 614. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 1945. 

Western Personnel Service. Law enforcement, a profession for peace. Pp. 47. 
Pasadena (Cal.): Western Person. Service. 1945. 


Articles 


Cities Abroad. Athens during the civil war: 1944. H. A. Thompson. Univ, of 
Toronto Quar. Jan., 1946. 
. The health of old London. F. Keeling Scott. Nine. Cent. and After. 
Mar., 1946. 

City Manager. Relation of city manager to council. Fourteen City Managers. 
Pub, Management. Feb., 1946. 
. V. Relation of city manager to council. Symposium, Pub. Management. 
Mar., 1946. 

Civil Liberties. Enforcement of civil rights laws through municipal licensing 
power. Elmer Gertop. Nat. Bar. Jour. Mar., 1946. 

Health. Local responsibility for health service. Martha Luginbuhl. Pub. Admin. 
Rev. Winter, 1946. 
. Health security begins at the local level. Martha Luginbuhl. State Govt. 
Feb., 1946. 

Highlights. Municipal highlights of 1945. Herbert and Dorothea Simon. Pub. 
Management. Feb., 1946. 

Housing. Where is prefabrication? Editors. Fortune. Apr., 1946. 

Information. How cities are keeping citizens informed. J. F. Rippy, Jr. Pub. 
Management. Mar., 1946. 

Jails. County jails in Iowa. Fred E. Haynes. Iowa Jour. of Hist. and Pol. Jan., 
1946. 

Judiciary. The scandal of our traffic courts. Myron Stearns. Harper’s. Mar., 1946. 
. The right to bail and suspensive appeal in the Louisiana juvenile courts. 
Ralph N. Jackson. Tulane Law Rev. Mar., 1946. 

Juvenile Delinquency. The juvenile gangs of New York. Bradford Chambers. 
Am. Mercury. Apr., 1946. 

Planning. Garden city and the metropolis: rejoinders and a reply. Catherine 
Bauer, Lewis Mumford,and Lloyd Rodwin. Jour. of Land and Pub. Util. Econ. Feb., 
1946. 

















. Effects of population growth and non-growth on the well-being of cities. 
Victor Roterus. The estimation of populations for unincorporated places. V. H. 
Whitney. Am. Sociol. Rev. Feb., 1946. 
. The value of urban economic surveys. R. A. Larrabee. Pub. Manage- 
ment, Feb., 1946. 

Taxes. Fiscal pattern of Michigan townships. D. C. Cline and W. H. Combs. 
Bull. of Nat, Tax Assoc. Dec., 1945. 
. Analyzing the local revenue problem. C. H. Chatters. Pub. Manage- 
ment, Mar., 1946. 
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Zoning. Constitutionality of zoning challenged in Virginia. J. E. Mason. Jour. 
of Land and Pub. Util. Econ. Feb., 1946. 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Fink, Z. S. The classical republicans; an essay in the recovery of a pattern of 
thought in seventeenth century England. Pp. 286. Evanston (Ill.): Northwestern 
Univ. Press. 1945. 

Foerster, Norman. The humanities and the common man; the democratic réle 
of the state universities. Pp. 68. Chapel Hill: Univ. of N. C. Press. 1946. 

Goodman, Paul. Art and social nature. Pp. 98. N. Y.: Vinco Pub, Co., 500 E. 
161 St. 1946. 

Grennan, M. R. William Morris; medievalist and revolutionary. Pp. 184. Lon- 
don: Oxford. 1946. 

Gurvitch, Georges. The bill of social rights. Pp. 152. Internat. Universities Press. 
1946. 

Husley, Aldous L. Science, liberty, and peace. Pp. 86. N. Y.: Harper. 1946. 

Kautsky, Karl J. Social democracy versus communism; ed. and trans. by David 
Shub and Joseph Shaplen. Pp. 142. N. Y.: Rand School Press, 7 E. 15th St., 1946. 

Kohn-Bramstedt, Ernst. Dictatorship and political police; the technique of con- 
trol by fear. Pp. 275. London: K. Paul, Trench, Trubner. 1945. 

Konvitz, M. R. On the nature of value; the philosophy of Samuel Alexander. Pp. 
127. N. Y.: King’s Crown Press. 1946. 

Lavrin, Janko. Tolstoy; an approach. Pp. 166. N. Y.: Macmillan. 1946. 

Levin, Harry. Toward Stendhal. Pp. 71. N. Y.: New Directions. 1945. 

MacLean y Estenós, Roberto. Sociologia integral. Pp. 848. Lima (Peru): Liberia 
e imprenta Gil. 1945. 

Moore, W. E. Industrial relations and the social order. Pp. 567. N.Y.: Mac- 
millan. 1946. 

Reese, Curtis W. The meaning of humanism. Pp. 53. Boston: Beacon Press. 1945. 

Roucek, Joseph S., ed. Twentieth century political thought. Pp. 667. N.Y.: 
Philosophical Lib. 1946. 

Santayana, George. The idea of Christ in the Gospels, or God in man; a critical 
essay. Pp. 266. N.Y.: Scribner. 1946. 

Sauvy, Alfred. Bien-étre et population. Pp. 229. Paris: Editions sociale fran- 
çaise. 1945. 

Smith, Bruce L., and Others. Propaganda, communication, and public opinion; a 
reference guide. Pp. 442, Princeton (N.J.}: Princeton Univ.. Press. 1946. 

Speltz, George H. The importance of rural life according to the philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas; a study in economic philosophy. Pp. 200. Washington: Cath. 
Univ. of Am. 1945. 

Van Til, Cornelius. The new modernism; an appraisal of the theology of Barth 
and Brunner. Pp. 404. Phila.: Presbyterian & Reformed Pub. Co. 1946. 

Yinger, J. M. Religion in the struggle for power; a study in the sociology of 
religion. Pp. 294. Durham (N.C.): Duke Univ. Press. 1946. 


Articles 


Bakunin. Bakunin’s confession. Eric Voegelin. Jour. of Pol. Feb., 1946. 

Church Fathers. Patrology and the New Age. A. Hadshar. Dublin’ Rev. Jan., 
1946. 

Democracy. Of democracy in America. B. F. Wright. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Feb., 
1946. 
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. Democracy, education, and the university. M. Malcolm McDonald, 
Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar. Mar., 1946. 
. Communism and democracy. Joseph Przudzik. Catholic World. Apr., 





1946. 

Economic Theory. Public finance and changes in the value of money. Colin 
Clark, Econ. Jour, Dec., 1945. 
. Fiscal policy and propensity to consume. R.-S. Williams. Econ. Jour, 
Dec., 1945. 
. A note on welfare economics. Gerhard Tintner. Econometrica. Jan., 








1946. 





. The scholastic revival; the economics of Heinrich Pesch. A. L. Harris. 

Jour. of Pol. Econ. Feb., 1946. 

Fabianism. Fabians and Fabianism. Frank H. Underhill. Canadian Forum. 

Mar., 1946. 

. Fabians and Fabianism: Part II. Frank H. Underhill. Canadian 

Forum. Apr., 1946. 

Frontier Theory. The American frontier—frontier or what? Carlton J. H. Hayes. 

Am, Hist. Rev. Jan., 1946. 

Human Nature. The strange trinity called man. A. Boyajian. Scientific Monthly. 

Apr., 1946. 

International Morality. Nicholas Politis; la morale internationale. Gaston Jèze. 

Rev, du Droit Pub. et de la Sci. Pol. Juil-Sept., 1945. 

Jurisprudence. Justice, power, and law. E. N. Cahn. Yale Law Jour. Feb., 1946. 

. Some influences of Justice Holmes’ thought on current law. P. P. 

Fallon. Tenn. Law Rev. Feb., 1946. 

. Conflict of philosophies in contemporary law. Iredell Jenkins. Tulane 

Law Rev. Mar., 1946. 

. The significance of Justice Holmes. William Seagle. So. Atlantic Quar. 

Apr., 1946. 

Liberalism. Professor Hayek on economic planning and political liberty. E. F. 

M. Durbin. Econ. Jour. Dec., 1945. 

. The sickness of liberal society. Frank H. Knight. Ethics. Jan., 1946. 
Lieber. Francis Lieber’s nationalism. C. B. Robson. Jour. of Pol. Feb., 1946. 
Luther. Luther and Germany. R. Coper. Univ. of Toronto Quar. Jan., 1946. 
Marxism. Marxism and ethics. Philip Spratt. Polities. Mar., 1946. 

Military Society. Characteristics of military society, Howard Broiz and Everett 

Wilson. Am. Jour. of Sociol. Mar., 1946. 

Milton. Milton and the warfare of peace. Evert Mordecai Clark. So. Atlantic 

Quar, Apr., 1946. 

Montaigne. The philosophy of Montaigne. F. McEachran. Contemp. Rev. Feb., 

1946. 

Moral Theory. Moral valuation. Richard B. Brandt. Ethies. Jan., 1946. 
Nietzsche. Emerson and Nietzsche. Hermann Hummel. New Eng. Quar. Mar., 
1946. 




















. Nietzsche. Crane Brinton. Sewanee Rev. Spring, 1946. 

George W. Norris. The liberalism of Senator Norris. David Fellman. Am. Pol. 
Sci. Rev. Feb., 1946. 

Philosophy of History. The theological background of the philosophy of history. 
Karl Léwith. Soc. Research. Mar., 1946. 

Progress. Progress and the golden age. E. K. Francis. Dalhousie Rev. Jan., 1946. 

Reformism. The challenge to social reformism. E, A. Beder. Canadian Forum. 
Apr., 1946. 
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Socialism. On the kind of socialism called “scientific.” Nicola Chiaromonte. 
Can socialism be humanized? Frank Fisher. Discussion. Virgel J. Vogel. Politics. 
Feb., 1946. 





. The mad king. Jack Jones. Politics. Mar., 1946. 
Theory of Corporations. A theory of corporate will, E. T. Mitchell. Ethics. Jan., 
1946. 





. The corporate being. E. T. Mitchell. Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar. Mar., 
1946. 

War. War as an institution: Words and war, Simone Weil. Polities. Mar., 
1946. 





. Why war? Sigmund Freud. Free World. Apr., 1946. 

Max Wertheimer. Max Wertheimer’s contribution’to modern psychology. S. E. 
Asch. Soc. Research. Mar., 1946. 

Winstanley. Economic and social thought of Gerrard Winstanley. W. S. Hud- 
son. Jour. of Mod. Hist. Mar., 1946. 


. MISCELLANEOUS 
Books and Pamphlets 


Taschlin, Frank, The bear that wasn’t [satire on big business mentality]. no p. 
N.Y.: Dutton. 1946. 

Roy, M. N. Poverty or plenty. Pp. 156. Calcutta: Renaissance Pubrs. 1944. 

Beard, Mary R. Women as force in history; a study in traditions and realities. 
Pp. 377. N.Y.: Macmillan. 1946. 


Articles 


Canon Law. Ante-nuptial promises in restatement of inter-church-and-state 
common law. K. R. O’Brien and D. E. O'Brien. The Jurist. Jan., 1946. 
. Proof of death cases involving military personnel killed or missing as 
the result of war action. A. R. Julien. The principle underlying the validity of 
oriental marriage law. Stephen C. Gulovich. The Jurist. Jan., 1946. 

Jewry. Privileged Jews. Hannah Arendt. Jewish Soc. Studies. Jan., 1946. 

Scientific Method. Is sociology an exact science? Chester Alexander. Am. Sociol. 
Rev. Feb., 1946. 
. Science and society. Ernest Cherrington, Jr. Scientific Monthly. Apr., 








1946. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
MILES O. PRICE 
Law Inbrary, Columbia University 
AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES 
Agriculture Department 


Extension service and Office of foreign agricultural relations. Conference report on 
the contribution of extension methods and techniques toward the rehabilitation 
of war-torn countries. Washington, D.C., Sept. 19-22, 1944. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., Oct., 1945, 239 p. 
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Censorship Office 


United States government historical reports on war administration, Office of 
censorship: series 1, Report on Office of censorship. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 
1945, 54 p. 154, 


Civil Service Commission 


Library. Efficiency ratings, 1940-1945: a selected list of references, Washington, 
1946. 19 p. (processed) 


Commerce Department 


Census bureau, City finances, 1944. In April, 1946, separate reports for 21 cities 
having populations over 250,000 had been issued for 1944. 

Elections. Natior. 1, state, and local elections: Elections calendar, 1946... 
Washington, 1946. 4 p. (Elections, 1946, no. 1) [processed] 

Government employment. (This is a quarterly publication, giving sta- 
tistics of federal, state and local government employment.) 

State finances: 1945. Washington, 1946. [processed] (Vol. 1 will give a 
separate report for each state; Vol. 2, topical reports of which four numbers had 
been issued to April, 1946, on state budgets for 1946 and 1947, state tax col- 
lections in 1945, state debt in 1945, and balances in state, general, highway, and 
postwar-reserve funds in 1945. Volume 3 will be a statistical compendium, in two 
parts, preliminary and final. 

Foreign and domestic commerce bureau. 187 bills: a digest of proposals considered 
in Congress in behalf of small business, 1943-44. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Ofi., 
1946, 118 p. 25¢, 











Congress 


House of representatives. Special commiitee to investigate executive agencies. To 
investigate executive agencies, hearings, 79th Cong., Ist Sess., pursuant to H. 
Res. 88. (These are coming out in parts, following investigations of complaints 
against specific agencies. Four parts and a supplement to pt. 1 had been issued 
by the end of April, 1946.) 

Immigration and naturalization committee. Nationalism and nationality. 
To revise and codify nationality laws of United States into comprehensive 
nationality code, hearings, 76th Cong., 1st Sess., on H. R. 6127, superseded by 
H. R.9980, Jan. 17-June 5, 1940. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945, 710 p. $1.25. 
Study of problems relating to immigration and deportation and other mat- 
ters, hearings, ... 79th Cong., Ist Sess., pursuant to H. Res. 52... Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. (pts. 4 and 5, each part 15¢.) 

— Judiciary committee. Amend the constitution relative to equal rights for 
men and women, statements presented to subcommittee no. 2, 79th Cong., Ist 
Sess., on H. J. Res. [and other resolutions} proposing amendment to constitution 
of United States relative to equal rights for men and women... Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 154 p. (Serial 6) 25 ¢. 

Labor committee. Appointment of fact-finding boards, hearings, 79th 
Cong., Ist Sess., on H. R. 4908, to provide for appointment of fact-finding boards 
to investigate labor disputes ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 172 p. 25 ¢. 
—~ Military affairs committee. Universal military training: hearings ... on 
H. R. 515, 79th Cong., ist Sess... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946, pts. 1-2. 
1055 p. 




















Pensions committee. State veterans laws, indices, and digests of state 
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laws granting rights, benefits, and privileges to veterans, their dependents, and 
their organizations; revised to July 1, 1945. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 
308 p. 404. 

Rules committee. To prohibit discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, color... hearings, 79th Cong., Ist Sess., on H. R. 2232. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 97 p. 

Senate. Compensation or pension to veterans or their dependents; analysis of 
elements of entitlement to and rates of compensation or pension. [Revision of 
Senate document 15, 79th Congress}. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945, 29 p. 
World war, 1939-45. Surrender of Italy, Germany, and Japan, World 
War II, instruments of surrender, public papers, and addresses of the President 
and of the supreme commanders... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 111 p. 
50¢. 











Atomic energy, Special commitiee on. Atomic energy, hearings, 79th Cong., 
Ist Sess., pursuant to S. Res. 179... relating to development, use, and control 
of atomic energy. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945-46. 3 pts. 452 p. 70¢. 
Education and labor committee. Equal pay for equal work for women, hear- 
ings... 79th Cong., ist Sess., on 8.1178... Washington: Govt. Ptg. OF., 1946. 
222 p. 35 ¢. 

Military affairs committee. Hearings on science legislation, S. 1297 and 
related bills... 79th Cong., Ist Sess... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945-46. 
pts. 1-4, 923 p. $1.35. 

Joint committee on the organization of Congress. Organization of Congress... 
hearings ... 79th Cong., Ist Sess. pursuant to, H. Con. Res. 18... Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 1176 p. plus 60 p. summary plus 22 p. “Select annotated 
bibliography on the organization, procedure, and reorganization of Congress, 
comp. by William R. Tansill, Legislative reference service, Library of Congress. 
(This is the ‘‘LaFollette committee” hearings. The report of the Joint committee 
is 79th Cong., 2d Sess., H. Rep. 1675.) 








Federal Reserve System 


Board of governors. Public finance and full employment. Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Off., 1945. 162 p. (Postwar economic studies, no. 8.) 


Labor Department 


Labor standards division. Legislative report. (This is a fortnightly service during 
state legislative sessions, begun March, 1946. Mimeographed. Digests state and 
federal bills on industrial relations, safety and health, workmen’s compensation, 
wages and hours, child labor, etc. Distributed through division of labor standards, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C.) 


Library of Congress 


General. reference and bibliography division. Biographical sources for foreign 
countries: v.38, Philippines, H. D. Jones, comp. Washington, 1945. 60 p. (mim.); 
v.4, The Japanese empire, N. R. Burr, comp. Washington, 1946. 114 p. (mim.) 
Italy: economies, politics, and military affairs, 1940-45. H. F. Conover, 
comp. Washington, 1945. 85 p. (mim.) 

Post-war problems, current list of United States government publications, 
Apr.—June, 1945; comp. by Katharine Oliver Murra, with collaboration of li- 
brarians of federal agencies. Washington, 1945. 230 p. [processed] (This is one of a 
series.) 
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Universal military training: a selected and annotated list of references, 
Frances Cheney, comp. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 138 p. (mim.) Supple- 
ment, J. B. Harrington, comp. 1945. 118 p. (mim.) 

Legislative reference service. The Anglo-American financial and trade agreements. 
L. Bronson and J. C. Jackson, comp. Washington, 1946. 83 p. (mim.) (Public 
affairs bulletin no. 41.) 

Collective bargaining and the strike limitation issue, 1983-46: a review 
of national labor relations policy and a brief analysis of proposed labor relations 
legislation. Washington, 1946. 39 p. (mim.) (Public affairs bulletin no. 39.) 
Educational and cultural phases of U.S. foreign policy, by Charles A. 
Quattlebaum. Washington, 1946. 48 p. (mim.) (Public affairs bulletin no. 40.) 
Medical and surgical activities of the federal government (history, or- 
ganization, functions, and personnel of the principal agencies.) Washington, 
1945. 77 p. (mim.) (Public affairs bulletin no. 38). 

Loan division. Library and reference facilities in the area of the District of Colum- 
bia. 2d ed. 1946. Washington, 1946. 185 p. (mim.) 











President 
The war messages of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dec. 8, 1941—April 13, 1945: the 
President’s war addresses to the people and to the Congress of the United States. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 195 p. 


State Department 
The following numbered publications are noted: 
2446. Mutual aid. Agreement between the United States of America and Turkey, 
signed at Ankara February 23, 1945... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 12 p. 
(Executive agreement series 465) 
2457, 2475. “The defenses of peace’; documents relating to UNESCO, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Parts 1-2. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. (Conference series 80-81.) 
2460. International civil aviation. Interim agreement between the United States 
of America and other powers. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 21 p. (Executive 
agreement series 469). 
2461. Prosecution and punishment of the major war criminals of the European 
Axis. Agreement between the USA and the French Republic, the United Kingdom, 
... and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics... and protocol... Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 48 p. (Executive agreement series 472.) 
2473. Consultation among the American republics with respect to the Argentine 
situation. Memorandum of the United States government, Washington, D.C., 
February, 1946. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 86 p. (The “Blue Book.’’) 
2483. The Spanish government and the Axis. Official German documents. Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 39 p. (European series 8). 
2484. Report of the United States delegation to the first part of the first session 
of the General assembly of the United Nations, London, England, Jan. 10-Feb. 
14, 1946... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 54 p. 
2498. A report on the international control of atomic energy. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Of., 1946. 61 p. (Report of a committee composed of David E. Lilienthal, 
chairman, Chester I. Barnard, J. R. Oppenheimer, Charles A. Thomas, and 
Harry A. Winne.) 


United States Forces, European Theater 
Headquarters, Office of Military government (U.S. Zone). Administration of mili- 


ALMIUSULAUIOW OL Mba yY BUVYERULUCUL 1U LUG Y.D. 4UNG ik VXELVIUAUY. LUDO anu 
other publications of the U.S. Forces, European theater, may be secured through 
the Civil Affairs Office, War Department, Washington, D.C.) 

Military government, Germany. Technical manual for legal and prison 
officers, 2d ed., 242 p. 

Military government regulations, 1945-46. (A collection of pamphlets 
in a binder, with various ‘Titles?’ including general provisions, legal and penal 
administration, military government legislation, etc.) 

Plan for the administration of justice, U.S. Zone. 4 Oct., 1945. 19 p. 
Strafrechtspflegeordnung, 1946. 117 p. (Criminal law and criminal pro- 
cedure regulations for U.S. zone in Germany.) 

Weekly information bulletin. (This is issued by the Reports and information 
branch, Office of the assistant chief of staff, G-5 division. One undated and re- 
stricted issue is the “Proceedings of the first military government conference, 
Headquarters, USFET, 27-29 August, 1945. 135 p.) 














STATE AND TERRITORIAL 
!ALIFORNIA 


Legislature. Joint fact-finding committee on un-American activities in California. 
Excerpts from senate journal of June 14, 1945, containing final Epot of the fact- 
finding committee . . . Sacramento, 1945. 23 p. 

University of California. Bureau of public administration, Official war ; publications: 
guide to state, federal, and Canadian publications. J. K. Wilcox, comp, Berkeley, 
1945. v. 9. $2.00. 


IARYLAND 
Legislative council, Research division. Divorce in Maryland. C. N. Everstine. 
Baltimore 2, City Hall, Dept. of Legislative Reference, 1946. 65 p. (mim.). (Re- 
search report no. 25.) 

IASSACHUSETTS 
Secretary of commonwealth. Election statistics, 1944, together with other informa- 
tion relating to elections. Boston, 1945. 388 p. (Publie doe. no. 43.) 

SICHIGAN 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Bureau of government. Social security and re- 
lated services in Michigan, their administration and financing, by C. R. Tharp. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1946. 180 p. 75¢. (Michigan govern- 
ment studies no. 10.) 


TEW JERSEY 
East Orange. City planning board. Housing and development; land use and zoning; 
third and fourth of a series of reports. East Orange, 1945. 95 p. maps. 

TEW MEXICO 


University of New Mexico. Dept. of government. Division of research, The state edu- 
cational system, by T. C. Donnelly. Albuquerque, 1946. 35 p. 30¢. 


NEW YORK 


Commission on municipal revenue and reduction of real estate taxes. Report, 1946. 

Albany, 1946. 116 p. tables. 

Salary standardization board. Eighth report, submitting a revised schedule of 

compensation for the positions covered by Ch. 859, Laws of 1937, as amended 
. showing changes and allocations recommended ... and the allocations of 

new positions created ... up to and including March 31, 1945. Albany, 1945. 

209 p. 

University of the State of New York. The financing of higher education in New York 

state, by J. D. Russell and others. Albany, 1945. 91 p. 40¢. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


General assembly. Joint state government commission. Committee on distribution of 
state funds to political subdivisions of the state. Liquid fuels tax. ... Harrisburg, 
1945. 50 p. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence. City plan commission. The future population of Providence, R. I., 
1940-1980. Providence 3, City Hall, 1945. 19 p. (processed) tables. 


TEXAS 


University of Texas, Bureau of municipal research. How bills become laws in Texas. 
Austin, 1945. 37 p. (Municipal studies no, 25.) 


VIRGINIA 


University of Virginia, Extension. Ten years of county manager government in 
Virginia; an experiment in local government. Charlottesville, 1946. 94 p. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL 
ARGENTINA 


Reunión nacional de municipios, Buenos Aires, 1945. Memoria. Buenos Aires, 
Imprenta de la Cámara de diputados, 1945. 716 p. 

Universidad de Buenos Aires. Seminario de ciencias juridicas y sociales. El derecho 
público de prensa . . . por Jorge M. Mayer. Buenos Aires, Imprenta de la Universi- 
dad, 1944. 499 p. 

Universidad nacional del litoral. Instituto social. La constitución Argentina, no. 9: 
Gobierno de la democracia, por Nicanor Molinas. Las fuentes y la historia interna 
de la Constitución de 1853, por Salvador M. Dana Montaño. De la libertad, por 
Juvenal Machado Doncel. Santa Fé, 1945. 41 p. 

Instituto de investigaciones juridico-politicas. Las ideas politicas de Ber. 
nardino Rivadavia. Santa Fé, Imprenta de la Universidad, 1945. 104 p. (Histori: 
de las ideas políticas argentinas, I.) 





BULGARIA 
Ministry of information and arts. Decree-law . . . for the election of national rep 
resentatives for the ordinary National assembly . . . Sofia, 1945. 51 p. 

CHILE 


Congreso. Câmara de diputados. Reglamento de la Cámara de diputados, y Con 
stitucién política de la república de Chile. Santiago, Universo, 1945. 145 p. 


Direccién del registro electoral. Elecciones generales de Congreso nacional (4 de 
marzo de 1945). Resumen estadístico de la población electoral de la república 
clasificada por departamentos, comunas y cicunscripciones civiles en conformi- 
dad a la actual división política administrativa del territorio . . . Santiago de 
Chile, Universo, 1945. 15 p. 

Universidad de Chile. Las constituciones de O'Higgins y sus antecedentes his- 
tóricos, políticos, económicos y sociales... por Raúl Vivanco Cabezón. Val- 
paraíso. 1945. 90 p. (Thesis.) 

Los constituyentes de 1925, por Mario Bernaschina Gonsález; trabajo 
colectivo del Seminario de derecho público ... Santiago, Universidad de Chile, 
1945, 303 p. 

Los regimenes jurídicos de emergencia en las constituciones Americanas 
... por Rafael Errázuriz Edwards ... Santiago de Chile, 1945. 115 p. (Colec- 
ción de estudios sobre derecho constitucional comparado americano, vol. III). 
(Thesis) 








COLOMBIA 


Constitución política de la República . . . Codificación de las disposiciones con- 
stitucionales vigentes, hecha por el Gobierno, previo dictamen del Consejo de 
estado, y con base en Bogotá. Bogotá, Imprenta Nacional, 1945. 75 p. 
Presidente. Documentos relacionados con la renuncia del Presidente Lopéz y el 
órden público. Noviembre 16 de 1943 a julio 26 de 1945. 429 p. 


COSTA RICA 


Secretario de educación pública. Lecciones de ciencia constitucional, y constitución 
política de la república de Costa Rica, por Marco Tulio Zeledón. San José, 
Imprenta nacional, 1945. 137 p. 


DENMARK 


Ministry of foreign affairs. (The Foreign Office journal, discontinued with the 
invasion of Germany, began publication again in January, 1946.) 


ECUADOR 


Universidad. Sobre política externa Ecuatoriana en la post-guerra; fragmentos 
dela conferencia pronunciada en el salón máximo de Universidad central de Quito, 
ante la Federación de estudiantes del Ecuador, por Antonio Quevedo. Quito, 
Imp. de la Universidad, 1945. 112 p. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


We the peoples. The story of the United Nations conference on international 
organization, San Francisco, 1945. London: H. M. S. O., 1946. 38 p. 1/2. 
Foreign office. Commentary on the report of the preparatory commission of the 
United Nations, with text of the report as presented to the General Assembly. 
London: H. M. S. O., 1946. 191 p. (Cmd. 6734) 4/ 

The Nazi kultur in Poland. Written in Warsaw under the German occu- 
pation and published for the Polish ministry of information by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. London, 1945. 220 p. 5/. 

Manchester. City council, City of Manchester plan. R. Nicholas. London, Jarrold 
& Sons, 1945. 274 p. 

Manchester and district regional planning committee. Report on the tentative re- 
gional planning proposals. R. Nicholas. London, Jarrold & Sons, 1945. 126 p. 
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INDIA 


Government of India information services. Central legislature elections, analyses 
and full results. 1946. 19 p. (mim.) 


IRAQ 


Ministry of economics. Principal bureau of statistics, Statistical abstract . . . 1943. 
Baghdad, Govt. Printer, 1945. 193 p. (In English and Arabic.) 


MEXICO 


Secretaria de relaciones exteriores. La anexión de Centroamerica a Mexico; docu- 
mentos y escritos de enero a junio de 1828. Rafael Heliodoro Valle, comp. Tomo 
IV. Mexico, Secretaría de relaciones exteriores, 1945. 354 p. (Archivo histórico 
diplomático mexicano. Segunda serie, no. 3.) 

Departamento de informacién para el extranjero. La amistad internacional, 
por Luis Fernan Cisneros y Francisco Castillo Najera. Mexico, 1946. 32 p. 
Francisco Castillo Najera: Discurso pronunciado en la Ciudad de Los 
Angeles el 15 de Septiembre de 1945. Mexico, 1945. 12 p. 








POLAND 


Ministry of preparatory work concerning the peace conference. Information notes. 
(This is a numbered series, of which 7 have appeared to the end of April, 1946, 
dealing with East Prussia and Danzig, Upper Silesia, Eastern provinces of Poland, 
the political future of Germany, the German minority in Poland, etc. Those issues 
still in print may be secured from the Polish Research Centre, Ltd., 32 Chesham 
Place, London, S.W. 1.) 


RUSSIA 
The sixteen Soviet republics. Washington, Embassy of the U.S. S. R., 1945. 32 p, 


TURKEY 


Turkish embassy, Washington, D. C. Office of the press attaché, Claims on Turkish 
territory; Turkey trades with U. S. A.; a translation into English of the Turkish 
constitution of 1924, embodying such amendments to the text as have been made 
to date. (Mimeographed press releases.) 

YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslav embassy, Washington, D. C. News of Yugoslavia: Yugoslavia’s new con- 
stitution. Washington [n.d.] 9 p. (mim.) (A press release digesting the new con- 
stitution. A 38-page text, 1945, in Serbian, is available from the Embassy.) 

CONFERENCIA INTERAMERICANA DE AGRICULTURA, III, CARACAS 
Act final . . . Carécas, Venezuela, 24 de Julio- 7 de Agosto, 1945. Cardcas, Lito- 
graffa del Comercio. 98 p. 

INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS OF WAR AND PEACE, MEXICO, 1945 
Resolution XXX: On the establishment of a general international organization, 
and annexed documents. Mexico, D. F., 1945. 265 p. contents. 

INTERNATIONAL MILITARY TRIBUNAL 


Mimeographed stenographic transcripts of evidence and proceedings are reaching 
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the United States, amounting, by the end of March, to nearly 7,000 pages. These 
will later appear in print, from the Government Printing Office.) 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS i 3 
Financial and transit department. Economic demography of eastern and southern 
Europe. W. E. Moore; comp. New York, International Documents Service, 1945. 
299 p. (1945, II A, 9) $3.00. 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION 


@ 
Draft declaration of the international rights and duties of man and accompanying 
report, formulated by the Inter-American juridical committee ... Washington, 
Pan-American Union, 1946. 63 p. (mim.) 
Minutes of the Inter-American juridical committee, February 14 to December 
19, 1944... Washington, Pan-American Union, 1946. 154 p. 


SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED POWERS 


Monthly summary of non-military activities in Japan and Korea, 
Number 1, September—October,;1945, was listed in the preceding number of the 
Review. It consisted of only 6 mimeographed pages, but numbers 2 and 3, for 
November and December, have each more than 200-pages, in addition to many 
maps and charts. They are available through the Civil Affairs Division of the 
War Department. 

UNITED NATIONS : 
“The International Documents Service of the Columbia University Press is the 
agent for all publications of the United Nations. A price list for these publications 
will be announced very shortly. Institutions may at obtain the publications of 
the United Nations through their governments.” i i 
Security council. Provisional handbook. New York, Room 2-119, Hunter College, 
1946. 41 p. (mim.) 

Journal. First year, Friday, 18 January, 1946-. New York, 1946. 

Food and agriculture organization. Report of the first session. of the Conference. 

held at the City of Quebec, Canada, October 16 to November 1, 1945. Washing- 

ton, 1946. 89 p. 

Information service bulletin. 1, December 3, 1945-. Washington, 2841 

MeGill Terrace. (A mimeographed press release series.) 








UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 


Report of the director general to the Council for the period 1 July, 1945, to 30 
September, 1945. Washington, 1945. 95 p. i 
Report . . . for the period 1 October, 1945, to 31 December, 1945. Washington, 
1946. 112 p. (mim.) Message of the director general. Washington, 1946. xix p. 
‘(mim.) 

Journal, Fourth session of the Council. Vol. IV, no. 1, 15 March, 1946-. Docu- 
ments. 

The above were issued from the Atlantic City sessions of the Council. = 
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THE AGRARIAN DEMOCRACY OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD 
Yale University 


Tf the past determines or in any way influences the present, the 
present invariably reverses the process. One of the more striking 
instances of this rule has been the recent apotheosis of Thomas 
Jefferson as a national hero equal in stature to Washington and 
Lincoln. In an atmosphere of industrialism, urban living, and 
strong, impersonal national government that tradition might lead us 
to suppose would kill it, the Jefferson legend has blossomed and put 
forth new shoots. As Mr. Douglass Adair has pointed out,! the 
pioneer democrat and agrarian liberal “discovered”? by Frederick 
Jackson Turner and Charles A. Beard and celebrated by Parrington, 
Nock, and Bowers, has lately found more complicated, more inter- 
esting, and incidentally more timely, portrayal at the hands of Carl 
Becker, Gilbert Chinard, and Adrienne Koch. These writers, whose 
company is now joined by Mr. Joseph Dorfman, have been at pains 
to show the range and diversity of Jefferson’s thought, and above 
all how he moved with his times to espouse the cause of commerce, 
industry, and national power. Mr. Dorfman crowds all these qual- 
ities together under the label, “Thomas Jefferson: Commercial 
Agrarian Democrat’? which, if the trend continues, may have to 
be stretched to “Commercial Industrial Agrarian Democratic 
Federalist.” 

Does the label fit? The legendary Jefferson was an agrarian; and 
even as modern scholars were finding in his writings political pre- 
cepts for an industrial age, the farmers of the United States were 

1 “The New Thomas Jefferson,” William and Mary Quarterly, Jan., 1946, pp. 


123-133. 
2 The Economic Mind in American Civilization, I, 483-447. 
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recognizing him as the founder of American agriculture and adopt- 
ing him as their patron saint. Jefferson was not an agrarian funda- 


mentalist; he did move with his times. No doubt the highly moral ' . 


nature of his interest in public affairs and his pragmatic attitude 
would have led him, in the modern setting, to seék his end by mod- 
ern means. Yet he started and ended life an agrarian at heart, and 
it was against an agrarian background that he saw his ideal of Amer- 
ican democracy most clearly. So congenial was this background to 
him, and so vividly does it continue to display itself behind his 
legend, that it cannot be painted out of the portrait of Jefferson in 
modern dress. 

The agrarian tradition has thrived on the legend and vice versa; 
witness the ceremonies attending the two hundredth anniversary of _ 
Jefferson’s birth, in 1943. In that critical war year, with the democ- 
racy he helped to found engaged in a struggle for its life, the whole 
American agricultural community paid tribute to him “as a man of 
abiding passion for human liberty and the sacred rights of the com- 
mon. people, and as one who, throughout his entire career, remained 
preéminently and above all a farmer.” So runs the preamble to a 
joint resolution of Congress establishing the National Agricultural 
Jefferson Bicentenary Committee, representing the Department of 
Agriculture, the land-grant colleges, the national farm organizations, 
the agricultural press, scientific and learned societies dealing with 
agriculture, and the Office of Education. In this preamble, as in the 
nation-wide ceremonies held under the auspices of the Bicentenary. 
Committee, the two dominant and interrelated themes are agrarian- | 
ism and democracy: 


“Whereas throughout his whole social philosophy runs a theme which 
recognizes the dignity of the agricultural way of life and a deep apprecia- 
tion of the satisfactions which accrue, through science, education, and 
faith, to the farm family and the rural community; and 


“Whereas he recognized the importance of the perpetuation of a sound 
agriculture as a paramount factor in the development of the economy and 
the permanence of our national institutions”.® 


Jefferson was not the only founding father to practice farming or 
to hold these views; yet it was he above all who bequeathed them 


3 Senate Joint Resolution 47, House Joint Resolution 114. For text of this resolu- 
tion and activities of the Bicentenary Committee, ete., see Agricultural History, 
Vol. 19, pp. 167-185. 
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to the country. George Washington, like George III, ran a model 
farm and corresponded with the British agricultural writer Arthur 
Young concerning its management. ‘‘Agriculture has ever been 
amongst the most favourite amusements of my life,” he wrote Young 
in 1786, modestly deprecating his skill in the art.4 James Madison 
served as president of the Albemarle Agricultural Society, founded 
at Charlottesville in 1817.5 John Taylor, one of Jefferson’s strongest 
and most articulate political supporters and a fellow-planter from 
Caroline county, Virginia, has been called “the philosopher and 
statesman of agrarianism,’’® and “the philosopher of Jeffersonian 
democracy.” But inhisnumerous polemics and twoprincipal works, 
Arator (1803) and An Inquiry into the Principles and Policy of the 
United States (1841), as, indeed, in his career in state and national 
politics, he displayed a dominant motive that set him apart from 
Jefferson in spirit, however identical their written opinions may 
seem. This motive was to defend his own particular interest as a 
large-scale planter and a country gentleman, whether in terms of an 
agrarian as opposed to an industrial economy or of states’ rights 
versus federalism. Democracy, to him, meant the opportunity to 
maintain a commanding position in government and in society for 
a class of enlightened—and prosperous—planter aristocrats.® For 


4 Washington to Young, Aug. 6, 1786. F. Knight (ed.), Letters on Agriculture 
from His Excellency George Washington, President of the United States, to Arthur 
Young, Esq., F.R.S., and Sir John Sinclair, Bart, M. P., p. 16. 

5 Paul H. Johnstone, “Old Ideals versus New Ideas in Farming,” in Farmers in a 
Changing World, U. 8. Dept. of Agr. Yearbook, 1940, p. 114. 

ê Charles A. Beard, Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy, 322. 

7B. F. Wright, Jr., “The Philosopher of Jeffersonian Democracy,” in this Re- 
view, Vol. 22, pp. 870-892, 

8 Cf, A. O. Craven, “John Taylor and Southern Agriculture,” Journal of Southern 
History, Vol. 4 (1938), pp. 187-147; Bernard Drell, “John Taylor of Caroline and 
the Preservation of an Old Social Order,” Virginia Magazine of History and Bi- 
ography, Vol. 46 (1938), pp. 285-298; E. T. Mudge, The Social Philosophy of John 
Taylor of Caroline (1939), esp. pp. 5-6; M. J. Dauer and H. Hammond, “John 
Taylor: Democrat or Aristocrat?,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 6 (1944), pp. 381-403. 
The findings of these authorities substantially qualify Taylor’s theory of democracy, 
as, indeed, does a reading of Arator and the Inquiry, in which that belief is most fully 
expounded. From these documents it seems clear that Taylor’s main interest was 
vested in the planter society to which he belonged, and the decline of whose economic 
fortunes he was trying to reverse (a) by an intelligent and far-sighted program of soil 
conservation as set forth in Arater and (b) by political actions and doctrines designed 
to check the advance of nationalism, commerce, and industry, and adding up to a 
dialectic of states’ rights. Although Jefferson expressly acknowledged his indebted- 
ness to Taylor, with whom he said he “rarely, if ever, differed in any political prin- 
ciple of importance” (Jefferson to Thomas Ritchie, Dec. 25, 1820, and same to 
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this reason, rather than because of the dullness and prolixity of 
his works, Taylor must be disqualified as official interpreter of 
Jefferson’s agrarian and democratic ideals. We must read Jefferson 
in his own words, for no one combined those ideals in a working 
philosophy so deliberately as he, and with such lasting effect. 

The ideals stand out most clearly in his social pattern of American 
agriculture. This, he believed, should consist of a community of 
small farmers, freemen unencumbered either by feudal obligations 
to a distant sovereign or by archaic practices of primogeniture or 
entail among themselves. One of his earliest political acts was to 
abolish these practices in Virginia. His draft of a constitution for the 
state, drawn up in June, 1776, contained, under the title of “Rights, 
Private and Public,” the following provisions: 


‘Unappropriated or Forfeited lands shall be appropriated by the Ad- 
ministrator with the consent of the Privy council. 


“Every person of full age neither owning nor having owned (50) acres 
of land, shall be entitled to an appropriation of (50) acres or to so much as 
shall make up what he owns or has owned (50) acres in full and absolute 
dominion. And no other person shall be capable of taking an appropria- 
tion. 

“Lands heretofore holden of the crown in fee simple, and those here- 
after to be appropriated shall be holden in full and absolute dominion, of 
no superior whatever.’’® 


Later in the same year (October, 1776), he drafted and saw through 
the Virginia legislaturejbills abolishing primogeniture and entail, 


Samuel Smith, Apr. 12, 1821, Writings, XII, pp. 176, 203), to read them both, side 
by side, is to sense the fundamental difference between them. Notwithstanding the 
fact that Jefferson’s writings on democracy and agrarianism were brief and frag- 
mentary while Taylor’s were voluminous and systematic, Taylor’s localism, both 
in time and place, and his intense partisanship make it impossible to accept him 
unreservedly as the philosopher of Jeffersonian democracy. An ardent agrarian he 
certainly was, going Jefferson one better in every claim of economic supremacy and 
moral perfection for agriculture. Likewise, as H. H. Simms (Life of John Taylor), 
Dauer and Hammond (op. cit.), and Arthur Schlesinger (The Age of Jackson) have 
depicted him, he was a last-ditch opponent of Federalism, moré uncompromising 
than Jefferson himself. Yet he worked and thought primarily for a particular class 
at a particular time in a particular context of party politics; and these facts, to- 
gether with his ineredibly diffuse style, have limited his fame; while Jefferson’s, 
resting on national achievement and universal principles, lives on. For all of these 
reasons, Jefferson seems a more authentic philosopher of Jeffersonian democracy 
than does Taylor. 

® Writings, II, p. 179. All references to Federal Edition (P. L. Ford, ed.), New 
York, 1904, unless otherwise indicated. 
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thus preventing the creation and perpetuation of a landed aris- 
tocracy.'¢ 

The two measures—the constitutional provisions governing the 
acquisition of land and the law prohibiting its entailment—were 
conceived in the interest of the rank and file of frontier farmers, the 
constituency to which Jefferson entrusted his political fortunes. 
“The earth is given as a common stock for man to labour and live 
on,” he wrote from Paris in 1785. 


“Tf for the encouragement of industry we allow it to be appropriated, 
we must take care that other employment be provided to those excluded 
from the appropriation. If we do not the fundamental right to labour the 
earth returns to the unemployed. It is too soon yet in our country to say 
that every man who cannot find employment but who can find unculti- 
vated land shall be at liberty to cultivate it, paying a moderate rent. But 
it is not too soon to provide by every possible means that as few as pos- 
sible shall be without a little portion of land. The small land holders are 
the most precious part, of a state.” 


Looking back at his efforts on behalf of small landholders from 
the vantage point of 1944, Secretary of Agriculture Wickard ac- 
claimed Jefferson as “father of the idea of the family-size farm.’’” 
Only four years earlier, a committee appointed by Wickard, repre- 
senting all federal agencies concerned with agriculture, had report- 
ed: 


“The U. S. Department of Agriculture believes that the welfare of 
agriculture and of the Nation will be promoted by an agricultural land — 
tenure pattern characterized by efficient family-size owner-operaffed farms, 
and one of the continuing major objectives of the Department will be the 
establishment and maintenance of such farms as the predofminating 
operating farm unit in the United States.” 


Jefferson’s pattern had survived a century and a half 
and stress to become “a continuing major objective” of 
policy. 


10 Tbid., pp. 268-271; I, pp. 58-59, 68-69, 77. 

n Jefferson to Rev. James Madison (cousin of President Madiso. 
1785. Writings, VIII, p. 196. 

® Claude R. Wickard, “Thomas Jefferson—Founder of Modern A 
culture,” address delivered at Monticello, April 13, 1944, the 201st an 
Jefferson’s birth. Agricultural History, Vol. 19, p. 179. 

13M. Ezekiel, “Schisms in Agricultural Policy,” Journal of Farn 
Vol. 24, p. 471. 
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How did Jefferson come by these ideas, so germinal to our de- 
mocracy and so influential in its history? In a sense, it is not neces- 
sary to seek the answer beyond his own temperament and times. 
He was born to farming, as were most of his countrymen. He loved 
the land, trying again and again to escape to it from “the hated 
occupations of politics.” His years at Monticello were unquestion- 
ably his happiest. “I return to farming with an ardor which I 
scarcely knew in my youth,” he wrote Adams in 1794; and in 
later years: 


“T have often thought that if heaven had given me choice of my position 
and calling, it should have been on a rich spot of earth, well watered, and 
near a good market for the productions of the garden. No occupation is so 
delightful to me as the culture of the earth . ; . 71 


These were no idle sentiments. As his correspondence and note- 
books show, his interest in farming was sincere and consistent 
throughout his life. They also reveal him as an experimental agri- 
culturist of distinction. His observations and adaptations of Euro- 
pean crops, livestock, and methods of farming put him in the van- 
guard of his contemporaries. He introduced the threshing machine 
in America and was one of the first importers of Merino sheep from 
Spain. His improved mold-board plow won him international 
awards. The agricultural societies he founded and encouraged and 
his plan to include scientific agriculture in the curriculum of the . 
University of Virginia foreshadowed our whole national system of 
agricul fal education. Instead of patenting his innovations and 
:\ ments, moreover, he gave them freely to the public, and 
it af profiting from them, he ended his years in virtual bank- 
| This he attributed to the “‘disgusting dish of politics” which 
¿i d him from his chosen vocation and cost him his proficiency 
ut. his personal loss was the farmers’ gain. It justifies his 
agricultural circles, and it vividly bespeaks his personal 
in farming. 
litical concern for agriculture was equally obvious. He had , 
the cause of the common man. At that time in our history, 















gs, VIII, pp. 144-145. 

arles Willson Peale, Aug. 20, 1811. Writings, Library Edition (Lipscomb 
ds.), Vol. 18, pp. 78-80. 

| C. Miller, Jr., “Jefferson as an Agriculturist,” Agricultural History, 
65-78; M. ©. Wilson, “Thomas Jefferson—Farmer,”’ American Philo- 
tety Proceedings, Vol. 87, pp. 216-222. 
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the common man was a farmer. Ninety per cent of alli 
common or uncommon, were farmers. To champion th 
therefore, was to champion agriculture, a political theore: 
tician could deny, however lofty or disinterested his pulp 
character of these people and their geographical surroundi 
have determined their economic life without benefit 0! 
theory. Lack of capital and a wilderness that yielded onil; 
slow, manual labor made small-scale family farming the 
Jefferson became its advocate. The tobacco, rice, and eq 
tations of his Southern compatriots were exceptions to t 
would be possible to ascribe his solicitude for the small la 
to an astute rationalization of things as they were a 
largest and, to him, most sympathetic group of voters. | 

But Jefferson was more than a farmer and a politiciar 
a serious student of philosophy. The diligence with which ł 
himself to his philosophical studies, to a search for moral 
and for counsels of law and government, is collateral fo 
cerity of his political and economie ideas. We know from. 
and commonplace books the time and thought he devot 
Greek and Latin classics, to Locke, Bolingbroke, Hume, 
quieu, Adam Smith, Destutt de Tracy, and many anothe 
and French writer represented on the shelves of his libr 
know from the Declaration of Independence, his prine 
paper, the degree to which he had steeped himself in tk 
rights philosophy of John Locke. During his residence 
(1784-1789), he made the acquaintance of the Physiocrat 
de Nemours, and the economist Destutt de Tracy. Du ]} 
took up residence in America, and whose son founded <` 
powder manufactory” that was eventually to gain un-Ph 
fame as the eighth largest industrial corporation in tl 
States,!® became one of Jefferson’s closest intellectual frier 







17 For Jefferson’s philosophical and literary sources, see especial’ 
Koch, The Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson; Carl Becker, The Declarai 
pendence; G. Chinard (ed.), The Commonplace Book of Thomas Je 
Literary Bible of Thomas Jefferson, and The Correspondence of Thomas J 
Du Pont de Nemours; G. Chinard, Thomas Jefferson: The Apostle of A 

18 Based on financial assets in 1944. Figures in millions of dollars fr 
Manual of Invesiments, Industrial Securities, 1945, showing the eigh 


follows: x 
Corporation Assets 


Standard Oil of N. J.............0025 $2,349 
General Motors... ......2.00.00000 2,182 
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correspondence over a period of seventeen years (1800-1817) 
weighed and appraised not only the principles of Physiocracy but 
most of thé leading ideas of government and political economy cur- 
rent at th time. Jefferson’s admiration for Destutt de Tracy was 
extravagant. He translated and edited De Tracy’s Commentary and 
Review of Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws and his Treatise on Political 
Economy, which he considered the leading works in “civil govern- 
ment” a political economy.!® He persuaded the president of his 
alma matey, William and Mary, to adopt the Commentary as a text 
and appealed so enthusiastically about it to his friends that Du 
Pont, for jone, accused him of having written it.?° 

What i$ of interest to us in all this intellectual trafficking is not 
the geneaflogy of Jefferson’s ideas, at best a speculative theme, but 
their substance, the elements of which they were composed, the 
process o¥ composition. Many of his ideas he translated into policy 
and handed down as tradition, among them that “continuing major 
I’ of agricultural policy for which he was acclaimed by 
Wickard in 1944. A tradition is best explained by its ori- 







st principles and purposes as does Jefferson in his schol- 
-arly notes and correspondence. 

How, then, did he relate agrarianism to democracy in the mean- 
ing of our present inquiry? As to his democratic convictions and 
labors, his record, beginning with his enumeration of “inalienable 
rights” in the Declaration of Independence and concluding with 
the philosophical reflections of his old age, speaks for itself. In all 
his works he was the champion of those basic civil liberties and 
methods of popular government by which democracy enabled peo- 
ple to rule themselves and express themselves as individuals. There 
is scarcely an item in our national bill of rights, the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution, that is not directly traceable to his pre- 


US Steels orin Pe aaa genes 2,082 
Socony-Vacuum Oil................. 1,057 
Bethlehem Steel.................085 1,082 
Ford Motor Co.......... 5.200.000 ee 1,009 
Standard Oil of Ind................. 945 
E. I. Du Pont de Nem............... 928 


19 Jefferson to Milligan, Oct. 25, 1818, in De Tracy, A Treatise on Political 


Economy, foreword. 
20 Chinard, Correspondence of Jefferson and Du Pont, p. 179; Koch, op. cit, 


Chap. 7. 
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cept or example. “More than any other man,” says Carl Becker, 
“we think of Jefferson as having formulated the fundamental 
principles of American democracy, of what we now like to call the 
American way of life.’’! The tribute is specific: Jefferson did not 
originate the fundamental principles, he “formulated” them. Jef- 
ferson was not an original thinker, but a representative one. His 
sensitive mind was a conductor for all the intellectual currents of 
his age. In a theoretical sense, he must share the credit for founding 
our democratic institutions with the philosophers whose ideas he 
borrowed and adapted. In a political sense, he must share it with 
Franklin, Adams, Washington, Hamilton, Madison, Marshall, and 
the other founders, some of whom history may judge more effective 
and practical than he. But for his definition of those institutions, 
his expression of them in letter and spirit in the critical period of 
their infancy, history judges him to have represented them more 
completely than any of his colleagues. 

His general views on agriculture may require no more compli- 
cated explanation than, as already suggested, that they were per- 
fectly logical deductions from his own tastes and environment. Un- 
doubtedly he found moral support for them in his reading, especially 
in the classics. But the character of the views, their obviousness, 
generality, and fundamental simplicity, discourages a search for 
more specific doctrinal influences. The Physiocratic influence that 
is sometimes inferred in this connection has been discounted not 
only by historical scholars? but by Jefferson himself. The inference 
derived largely from their common emphasis upon agriculture, the 
similarity of the moral philosophy which both drew independently 
of each other from Locke, and from Jefferson’s friendship with Du 
Pont. But Jefferson’s homespun agrarianism stopped a long way 
short of the elaborate “arithmetical formularies,” as Adam Smith 
called them,” by which the Physiocrats proved agriculture the sole 
source of wealth and a single tax upon its net product the sole 
method of public finance. As Chinard has pointed out,” Jefferson 

2 “The Political Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson,” American Historical Review, 
Vol. 48, pp. 691-706. 

22 The fullest discussion and evidence on this point is to be found in Chinard, 
Correspondence of Jefferson and Du Pont, Introduction and passim. See also Dumas 
Malone, Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. X, p. 23; R. Hofstadter, “Parring- 
ton and the Jeffersonian Tradition,” Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. II, pp. 


391—400. 23 Wealth ef Nations, Modern Library (Cannan) Edition, p. 637. 
” Thomas Jefferson, p. 328. 


œ during his tour of duty in Paris, nearly a decade after he had 
mulated and published his political philosophy, and at least two 
ws after he had done the same for his views on agriculture. These 
had set forth in his Notes on Virginia, which he had written in 
31 and revised in the winter of 1782-1783. His exposure to the 
‘olutionary intellectual ferment of Paris, far from revising his 
itical opinions, strengthened them. 

When he did enter into a specific discussion of Physiocratic eco- 
nic policies in his correspondence with Du Pont, he exhibited a 
rdy pragmatism and a practical sense of proportions which in- 
ded commerce and industry, and to which, in the end, he par- . 
ly converted Du Pont. Finally, in the “prospectus” to his 
tion of De Tracy’s Political Economy he stated his preference for 
am Smith, J. B. Say, and De Tracy, and disposed of Physiocracy 
1s: 

‘Political Economy, in modern times, assumed the form of a regular 
mee, first in the hands of the political sect in France, called the 
momists. They made it a branch only of a comprehensive economic 
tem, on the natural order of Societies. Quesnia (sic) first, Gournay, Le 
ysne, Turgot, & Du Pont de Nemours, the enlightened, philanthropic, 
| venerable citizen now of the United States, led the way in these de- 
ypments, and gave to our enquiries the direction they have since ob- 
ved. Many sound and valuable principles, established by them, have 
sived the sanction of general approbation. Some, as in the infancy of a 
mce might be expected, have been brought into question, and have 
iished occasion for much discussion; their opinions on production, and 
the proper subjects of taxation, have been particularly controverted 
‘ whatever may be the merit of their principles of taxation, it is not 
iderful that they have not prevailed, not on the questioned score of 
cectness, but because not acceptable to the people, whose will must be 
supreme law. Taxation is, in fact, the most difficult function of govern- 
at, and that against which, their citizens are most apt to be refractory. 
2 general aim is, therefore, to adopt the mode most consonant with the 
‘umstances and sentiments of the country.’ 


Jne fundamental difference between Jefferson and the Physio- 
ts brings out his own views on agriculture in sharp relief. The 


3 Destutt de Tracy, A Treatise on Political Economy, p. iii. 


Physiocrats stood for large-scale farming and great estates, in con: 
scious emulation of the British aristocracy. They represented : 
group of prosperous magistrates and bureaucrats then rising ir 
French society, seeking (and gaining) titles, and determined, lik 
the British, to make their newly-acquired estates pay. Quesnay 
Mercier de la Riviére, and Du Pont himself were all men of thi: 
type. They believed in scientific estate farming, which they callec 
la grande culture; and their single tax, which ensured the owner : 
comfortable margin of profit, was conceived in its interest.2° The 
welfare of the peasants was to them of minor consideration, savi 
in so far as all would gain from a simplification of the prevailing 
tax system. They favored, in other words, the interests of new anc 
prosperous recruits to the landed aristocracy, and proposed de 
tailed methods of furthering those interests. 

Jefferson from the outset cast his lot with poor, frontier farmer: 
and never, even in their interest, conceived of economic measure; 
so complex in detail or specific in purpose as those of the Physio 
crats. To him, agriculture was not primarily a source of wealth, bu 
of human virtues and traits most congenial to popular self 
government. It had a sociological rather than an economic value 
This is the dominant note in all his writings on the subject. Iı 
Europe, he says in his Notes on Virginia, manufacturing was bein; 
promoted to support the surplus population that could not gai 
access to the land. 


“But we have an immensity of land courting the industry of the hus 
bandman. Is it best then that all our citizens should be employed in it 
improvement, or that half should be called off from that to exercise manu 
factures and handicraft arts for the other? Those who labor in the eartl 
are the chosen people of God, if ever He had a chosen people, whos 
breasts He has made His peculiar deposit for substantial and genuin: 
virtue. It is the focus in which He keeps alive that sacred fire, which other 
wise might escape from the face of the earth. Corruption of morals in the 
mass of cultivators’is a phenomenon of which no age nor nation ha: 
furnished an example. It is the mark set upon those, who, not looking uy 
to heaven, to their own soil and industry, as does the husbandman, fo 
their subsistence, depend for it on casualties and caprice of customers 


2 Cf. M. Beer, An Inquiry into Phystocracy; G. Weulersse, Le Mouvemen 
Phystocratique en France de 1756 & 1770, and Les Physiocrates; C. Gide and C. Rist 
A History of Economic Doctrines, Chap. 1; L. H. Haney, History of Economi 
Thought, Chap. 9; N. J. Ware, “The Physiocrats,” American Economic Revieu 
Vol. 21, pp. 607-619. 
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Dependence begets subservience and venality, suffocates the germ of 
virtue, and prepares fit tools for the designs of ambition. This, the natural 
progress and consequence of the arts, has sometimes perhaps been re- 
tarded by accidental circumstances; but, generally speaking, the propor- 
tion which the aggregate of the other classes of citizens béars in any State 
to that of its husbandmen, is the proportion of its unsound to its healthy 
parts, and is a good enough barometer whereby to measure its degree of 
corruption. While we have land to labor, then, let us never wish to see our 
citizens occupied at a workbench, or twirling a distaff. Carpenters, masons, 
smiths, are wanting in husbandry; but, for the general operation of manu- 
facture, let our workshops remain in Europe. It is better to carry provi- 
sions and materials to workmen there, than bring them to the provisions 
and materials, and with them their manners and principles. The loss by 
the transportation of commodities across the Atlantic will be made up 
in happiness and permanence of government. The mobs of great cities 
add just so much to the support of pure government, as sores do to the 
strength of the human body. It is the manners and spirit of a people which 
preserve a republic in vigor. A degeneracy in these is a canker which soon 
a ts to the heart of its laws and constitution.’’?” 


This is a recurrent theme: “Cultivators of the earth are the most 
valuable citizens. They are the most vigorous, the most independ- 
ant [sic], the most virtuous, & they are tied to their country, & 
wedded to it’s liberty & interests by the most lasting bonds... . I 
consider the class of artificers as the panders of vice & the instru- 
ments by which the liberties of a country are generally over- 
turned.”?! Again: “I think our governments will remain virtuous 
for many centuries; as long as they are chiefly agricultural; and 
this will be as long as there shall be vacant lands in any part of 
America. When they get piled upon one another in large cities, as 
in Europe, they will become corrupt as in Europe.’’® 

Jefferson never changed these views, though he never permitted 
them or any other theoretical consideration to obscure his sense of 
the practical. He had bitterly opposed Hamilton on the creation of 
a national bank (1790), going so far as to call the founding of the 
public debt an iniquitous and unconstitutional levy on farmers for 
the benefit of “stock-jobbers.” Yet when he became President he 
maintained Hamilton’s fiscal policies.” He had inherited the “half 

2” Writings, IV, pp. 85-86. 

28 To John Jay, Aug. 23, 1785. Writings, IV, pp. 449-450. 


29 To James Madison, Dec. 20, 1787. Writings, V, p. 374. 
3° Cf. J. Dorfman, “The Economic Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson,” Political 
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lettered ideas of Hamilton,” he explained to Du Pont, but they 
were law and he was bound to defend them. “We can pay off his 
debt in 15 years, but we can never get rid of his financial system. 
It mortifies me to be strengthened by principles which I deem radi- 
cally vicious, but this vice is entailed on us by a just error.” Then 
follows a sentence that provides the key to his whole character: 
“What is practicable must often countroul what is pure theory, and 
the habits of the governed determine in a great degree what is 
practicable.’’*! He displays here that pragmatic empiricism which 
has governed Anglo-American political thought and action through 
history, confounding European critics in our time as it perplexed 
Du Pont in his. The logical Frenchman wanted things planned, 
ordered, consistent, directed from the top down, having no more 
faith than Hamilton in the capacity of the common people to know 
their own best interests. Jefferson’s faith in the people was com- 
plete. He considered it ‘‘a duty in those entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of their affairs, to conform themselves to the decided 
choice of their constituents.’’*? And toward the end of their long 
correspondence he admonished Du Pont: “We both consider the 
people as our children, and love them with parental affection. But 
you love them as infants whom you are afraid to trust without 
nurses, and I as adults, whom I freely leave to self-government.” 

True to this basic philosophy, which not infrequently drew 
charges of hypocrisy from his enemies, when the people began to 
manifest an interest in commerce and industry, Jefferson went 
along with them. This is how he answered a direct query on the 
point in 1785: 

‘You ask what I think on the expediency of encouraging our States to 
be commercial? Were I to indulge my own theory, I should wish them to 
practice neither commerce nor navigation, but to stand, with respect to 
Europe, precisely on the footing of China. We should thus avoid wars, and 
all our citizens would be husbandmen. Whenever, indeed, our numbers 
should so increase as that our produce would overstock the markets of 
those nations who should come to seek it, the farmers must either employ 
the surplus of their time in manufactures, or the surplus of our hands 
must be employed in manufactures or in navigation. But that day would, 





Sctence Quarterly, Vol. 55, pp. 98-121, and The Economic Mind in American Civili- 
zation, I, pp. 4383-447, 

a Jefferson to Du Pont, Jan. 18, 1802. Chinard, Correspondence, p. 37 

2 Jefferson to Du Pont, Apr. 24, 1816. Ibid., p. 258. 

33 Ibid. 
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I think, be distant, and we should long keep our workmen in Europe, while 
Europe should be drawing rough materials, and even subsistence from 
America. But this is theory only, and a theory which the servants of 
America are not at liberty to follow.’ 


Again the practical qualifications, the acceptance of what was in 
place of what ought to be. A quarter-century later, he had moved 
so far with the times as to prescribe an “equilibrium of agriculture, . 
manufactures, and commerce:” 


“Manufactures; sufficient for our own consumption, of what we raise 
the raw material (and no more). Commerce sufficient to carry the surplus 
produce of agriculture, beyond our own consumption, to a market for 
exchanging it for articles we cannot raise (and no more). These are the 
true limits of manufactures and commerce. ... These three important 
branches of human industry will then grow together, and be really hand- 
maids to each other,” 


Finally, in 1816, this thoroughgoing discussion of the matter: 


“You tell me I am quoted by those who wish to continue our dependence 
on England for manufactures. There was a time when I might have been 
so quoted with more candor, but within the thirty years which have since 
elapsed, how are circumstances changed! We were then in peace. Our in- 
dependent place among the nations was acknowledged. A commerce which 
offered the raw material in exchange for the same material after receiving 
the last touch of industry, was worthy of welcome to all nations. It was 
expected that those especially to whom manufacturing industry was im- 
portant, would cherish the friendship of such customers by every favor, 
by every inducement, and particularly cultivate their peace by every act 
of justice and friendship. Under this prospect the question seemed 
legitimate, whether, with such an immensity of unimproved land, court- 
ing the hand of husbandry, the industry of agriculture or that of manufac- 
tures, would add most to the national wealth? And the doubt was enter- 
tained on this consideration chiefly, that to the labor of the husbandman a 
vast addition is made by the spontaneous energies of the earth on which it 
is employed: for one grain of wheat committed to the earth, she renders 
twenty, thirty, and even fifty fold, whereas to the labor of the manufac- 
turer nothing is added. Pounds of flax, in his hands, yield, on the contrary, 
but pennyweights of lace. This exchange, too, laborious as it might seem, 
what a field did it promise for the occupations of the ocean ; what a nursery 


34 Jefferson to Count Gysbert-Charles van Hogendorp, Oct. 13, 1785. Writings, 
IV, pp. 466-470. 

% Jefferson to James Jay, Apr. 7, 1809. Works, Library Ed. (Lipscomb and 
Bergh), XII, pp. 270-271. 
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for that class of citizens who were to exercise and maintain our equal rights 
on that element? This was the state of things in 1785, when the ‘Notes on 
Virginia’ were first printed; when, the ocean being open to all nations, 
and their'common right in it acknowledged and exercised under regula- 
tions sanctioned by the assent and usage of all, it was thought that the 
doubt might claim some consideration. But who in 1785 could foresee the 
rapid depravity which was to render the close of that century the disgrace 
of the history of man? Who could have imagined that the two most 
distinguished in the rank of nations, for science and civilization, would 
have suddenly descended from that honorable eminence, and setting at 
defiance all those laws established by the Author of nature between Na- 
tion and Nation, as between man and man, would cover earth and sea 
with robberies and piracies, merely because strong enough to do it with 
impunity; and that under this disbandment of nations from social order, 
we should have been despoiled of a thousand ships, and have thousands of 
our citizens reduced to Algerine slavery. Yet all this has taken place. ... 
Compare this state of things with that of ’85, and say whether an opinion 
founded in the circumstances of that day can be fairly applied to those 
of the present. We have experienced what we did not then believe, that 
there exists both profligacy and power enough to exclude us from the field 
of interchange with other nations: that to be independent for the comforts 
of life we must fabricate them ourselves. We must now place the manu- 
facturer by the side of the agriculturist. The former question is suppressed, 
or rather assumes a new form. Shall we make our own comforts, or go 
without them, at the will of a foreign nation? He, therefore, who is now 
against domestic manufacture, must be either for reducing us to de- 
pendence on that foreign nation, or to be clothed in skins, and to live like 
wild beasts in dens and caverns. I am not one of these; experience has 
taught me that manufactures are as necessary to our independence as to 
our comfort. . . .’’%6 


Several features of Jefferson’s conversion are of interest. In the 
first place, it was incomplete. The farthest he would go was to ap- 
prove a balanced, self-sufficient economy in which he expected agri- 
culture to occupy the most important position. Secondly, it was 
reluctant: he attributed it to the “depravity” of the times. Thirdly, 
it was decided not on the merits of the question but by interna- 
tional politics and war. The Napoleonic wars were not the first in 
which American domestic issues had been confused by the whims 
and ambitions of foreign powers, nor would they be the last. Never- 
theless, the dominant réle they played in the conversion of Jeffer- 


% Jefferson to Benjamin Austin, Jan. 9, 1816. Writings, XI, pp. 500-505. 
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son, if we may call it such, shows the extent to which the conversion 
was one of expediency rather than of principle. The world war in 
which we became a belligerent in 1812 forced him to forego as states- 
_ moan and patriot views which, as farmer and philosopher, he never 
formally renounced. To the end of his days, agriculture remained 
the occupation nearest his heart, his ideal of a good society, a so- 
ciety of farmers. 

We should say, as he did, a society of gel farmers, for as we 
have seen, he considered these ‘‘the most precious part of a state.” 
Assuming democracy to have been his summum bonum and agri- 
culture its sociological (and economic) foundation, the composite 
political value that Jefferson expected agriculture to yield was in- 
dividualism; and this was best cultivated on a small farm. For it: 
was preéminently on a small farm that those qualities of independ- 
ence and self-reliance, of “looking up to heaven, to their own soil 
and industry,” that were most readily convertible into enlightened 
self-government were most thoroughly developed in men. Political 
independence depended upon social equality and economic security, 
all best provided by a small farm, in the modern phrase, a small, 
owner-operated, family-size farm. The tiller of another man’s fields 
could never feel the sense of economic security nor the pride of 
possession of the independent farmer; still less could those depend- 
ent upon ‘casualties and caprice of customers... or twirling a 
distaff.” Democracy meant self-government. Who would govern 
himself must own his soul. To own his soul, he must own property, 
the means of economic security. Private property was therefore a 
corollary to democracy, and land that produced the means of sub- 
sistence was the typical and most valuable form of private property. 
Thus we find in Jefferson’s construction of the property right an- 
other link between his general principles of agrarianism and de- 
mocracy. 

A search for the basis of this construction leads back once more 
to Locke. “The earth is given as a common stock for man to labour 
and live on,” Jefferson had written from Paris in 1785. The “Tight 
to labour the earth” was “fundamental.” And in 1816, in a detailed 
summary of his political creed, he stated his belief “that a right to 
property is founded in our natural wants, in the means with which 
we were endowed to satisfy those wants, and the right to what we 
acquire by those means without violating the similar rights of other 
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sensible beings.’”’*? A century and a quarter earlier, Locke had writ- 
ten: 


“God, who hath given the world to men in common, hath also given 
them reason to make use of it to the best advantage of life and con- 
venience. The earth and all that is therein is given to men for the support 
and comfort of their being. And though all the fruits it naturally produces, 
and beasts it feeds, belong to mankind in common, as they are produced 
by the spontaneous hand of Nature, and nobody has originally a private 
dominion exclusive of the rest of mankind in any of them, as they are 
thus in their natural state, yet being given for the use of men, there must 
of necessity be a means to appropriate them some way or other before 
they can be of any use, or at all beneficial, to any particular men.’’ 


Even the phrasing sounds like Jefferson’s, and both echo the psalm 
Locke quotes as his authority: “The heaven, even the heavens, are 
the Lord’s: but the earth hath he given to the children of men.’’? 

Whether consciously or indirectly and unconsciously borrowed 
from Locke, Jefferson’s theory of property was essentially Locke’s. 
And what was Locke’s in essence had evolved out of pre-Christian 
custom, Roman law, and medieval doctrine to find philosophical 
definition at Locke’s hands and to be transmitted by him to most 
political philosophers of the eighteenth, and many of the nine- 
teenth, centuries. By the time when Locke’s ideas on property 
reached Jefferson, many tributaries had flowed into the stream, 
broad as it was even in Locke’s day. The texts Jefferson studied at 
William and Mary, the authorities he consulted as a law student, 
the more specific writings, such as Kames’ Historical Law Tracts, 
that he extracted in his commonplace book, all reflected the general 
sanction civilized society had long since placed upon the institution 
of private property. 

The colonists had brought this sanction with them to America. 
The Protestant churches, to which most of them belonged, had im- 
proved upon it with the doctrine of the calling, according to which 
material possessions were a proof of virtue and a sign of heavenly 
grace.’° Taxation without representation, the cause célèbre of the 

37 Jefferson to Du Pont, Apr. 24, 1816. Chinard, Correspondence, p. 258, 

38 Locke, Two Treatises of Civil Government, Book II, Chap. 5, par. 25. 

39 Psalm 115, verse 16. 

40 Cf. R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism; Max Weber, The 
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Revolution, had made every American acutely conscious of the 
property right and its relation to government. The first resolution 
of the Declaration and Resolves of the First Continental Congress, 
October 14, 1774, proclaimed the right “to life, liberty and prop- 
erty.” Jefferson’s own draft of the Declaration on Taking up Arms, 
July 6, 1775, declared: “The political institutions of America, its 
various soils and climates opening certain resources to the unfortu- 
nate and to the enterprising of every country and ensured to them 
the acquisition and possession of property.’’! The first resolution 
of the famous Virginia Bill of Rights, written by George Mason, 
adopted June 12, 1776, and honored by imitation in both pee 
and France, ar 


“That all men are by nature equally free and independent, and have 
certain inherent rights, of which, when they enter into a state of society, 
they cannot by any compact deprive or divest their posterity; namely, the 
enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing 
property, and pursuing happiness and safety.” 


The right to private property was taken for granted, and the 
duty of the government to protect it assumed, by Jefferson when 
he sat down to compose the Declaration of Independence. His sub- 
stitution of the more euphemistic “pursuit of happiness” for the 
word “property” in that document proved his skill as a propagan- 
dist rather than any deviation from these principles. That much, 
at least, is clear from his provisions for the appropriation of small 
landholdings “‘in full and absolute dominion” in the draft constitu- 
tion he had submitted to the Virginia legislature before coming to 
Philadelphia, and from his law abolishing entails in October of the 
same year.‘ 

Locke was to Jefferson what Jefferson is to the modern propo- 
nents of the family farm. Both summed up and expressed in undy- 
ing form the political and social philosophies of their times and 
environments. Whereas we revere Jefferson as the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, his jealous contemporaries criticised 
that document alternately as “a commonplace compilation, its 
sentiments hacknied in Congress for two years before,” and “as 
copied from Locke’s treatise on government.’ He himself ex- 

4t Writings, I, p. 113. 

2 H. S. Commager (ed.), Documents of American History, p. 1038. 


43 Cf. above, p. 660. 
4 Jefferson to James Madison, Aug. 30, 1823. Writings, XII, pp. 306-309. 
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plained that he was not trying to invent new principles or ideas, 
“but to place before mankind the common sense of the subject, in 
terms so plain and firm as to command their respect”; that the 
Declaration was intended as “an expression of the American mind” 
based on “the harmonizing sentiments of the day.”“ What better 
proof is there of the influence of Locke upon Jefferson and his col- 
leagues than that what one could take for a copy of Locke another 
could take as “sentiments hacknied in Congress,” and Jefferson 
himself as ‘‘the common sense of the subject” and “the harmonizing 
sentiments of the day?” 

It is true that in England Locke’s ideas on property were con- 
strued in the interest of the rich as well as the poor. But to Jefferson 
they provided the moral basis for his pattern of small landowners. 
The substance of these ideas was that the right to private property 
existed in the state of nature that preceded formal government. 
Although the earth and its fruits were given to mankind in common, 
a man’s person and his labor were his and his alone. ‘“‘Whatsoever, 
then, he removes out of the state that Nature hath provided and 
left it in, he hath mixed his labour with it, and joined to it some- 
thing that is his own, and thereby makes it his property.” By 
picking up fruit, or tilling a field, or filling his pitcher at a fountain, 
a man appropriated exclusively to himself what was given by na- 
ture to all men equally and in common, with two important quali- 
fications. There must be ‘‘enough, and as good left in common for 
others.’’*7 And no one must take more than he can use. Upon this 
second qualification Locke placed special emphasis: 


“It will, perhaps, be objected to this, that if gathering the acorns or 
other fruits of the earth, etc., makes a right to them, then any one may 
engross as much as he will. To which I answer, Not so. The same law of 
Nature that does by this means give us property, does also bound that 
property too. ‘God has given us all things richly.’ Is the voice of reason 
confirmed by inspiration? But how far has He given it us—‘to enjoy’? As 
much as any one can make use of to any advantage of life before it spoils, 
so much may he by his labour fix a property in. Whatever is beyond this 
is more than his share, and belongs to others.’ 


Applied to land, which Locke called “the chief matter of prop- 
erty,” this meant “as much land as a man tills, plants, improves, 


4 Jefferson to Henry Lee, May 8, 1825. Writings, XII, pp. 408-409. 
Locke, Two Treatises of Civil Government, Book II, par. 26. 
47 Ibid. 48 Thid., par. 30. 
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cultivates, and can use the product of.’’4° Thus defined and quali- 
fied, the natural right to private property must be recognized 
and protected by government as a basic condition of the social 
order.®° 

Locke’s suggestion of the labor theory of value, though of great 
consequence to later socialist thought, is not so important to our 
understanding of Jefferson as the simple limitations he put upon 
ownership. The first, that there should be “enough, and as good 
left in common for others,” recurs in Jefferson’s frequent allusions 
to the frontier, the great abundance of land that he hoped would 
govern our compromise with commerce and manufacturing and 
keep us primarily an agricultural people. Locke, too, entertained 
this hope and expressly related it to America. After concluding that 
labor gave a right to property which, where land was plentiful, 
could be freely and equally exercised by all men, he was forced to 
admit that, in some parts of the world, the increase of population 
and livestock “with the use of money” had made land scarce and 
thus caused its distribution to be regulated “by compact and agree- 
ment.” This departure from the state of nature was caused pri- 
marily by the use of money as a medium of exchange. With it came 
“a disproportionate and unequal possession of the earth—I mean 
out of the bounds of society and compact; for in governments the 
laws regulate it; they having, by consent, found out and agreed in 
a way how a man may, rightfully and without injury, possess more 
than he himself can make use of by receiving gold and silver. . . . 75! 
Where there was plenty of land and a minimum of commerce, 
“there men will not be apt to enlarge their possessions of land, were 
it never so rich, never so free for them to take.” 


“For I ask, what would a man value ten thousand or an hundred 
thousand acres of excellent land, ready cultivated and well stocked, too, 
with cattle, in the middle of the inland parts of America, where he had 
no hopes of commerce with other parts of the world, to draw money to 
him’ by the sale of the product? It would not be worth the enclosing, and 
we should see him give up again to the-wild common of Nature whatever 
was more than would supply the conveniences of life, to be had there for 
him and his family. l 


+ Ibid., par. 31. 
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“Thus, in the beginning, all the world was America... .” 


Here, surely, was confirmation if not inspiration for Jefferson’s 
agrarianism as well as for his ideal community of small landholders. 
While Locke was more interested in establishing the right to private 
property than in promoting its equal division, to Jefferson both 
were important. Like Locke, he wished to make the strongest pos- 
sible political case for the principle, as Locke put it, that “the su- 
preme power cannot take from any man any part of his property 
without his own consent.’ On the other hand, he was more con- 
cerned with the principles of democracy than Locke and strove 
more conscientiously to extend them into the economic realm. If 
Locke supplied him a virtually complete political case in favor of 
private property, what conclusion could he have drawn from the 
notion of a fall from grace, when “all the world was America,” 
other than that commerce was the enemy of democracy and 
America must be kept agricultural as long as possible? Locke drew 
it for him, arguing that an essentially equal division of land was 
inherent in the natural limits of each individual’s labor resources 
and capacity to consume, and that no matter how overcrowded the 
rest of the world, this law of nature held true for America. 


“The same measure may be allowed still, without prejudice to anybody, 
full as the world seems. For supposing a man or family, in the state they 
were at first, peopling of the world by the children of Adam or Noah, let 
him plant in some inland vacant places of America. We shall find that the 
possessions he could make himself, upon the measures we have given, 
would not be very large, nor, even to this day, prejudice the rest of man- 
kind or give them reason to complain or think themselves injured by this 
man’s encroachment... .’’4 


Locke took full moral advantage of the economic conditions of 
frontier farming, leaving it to Jefferson to interpret its political sig- 
nificance. 

Locke’s second limitation on landowning—that it should not ex- 
ceed what a man could put to his own use—reappears implicitly in 
Jefferson’s laws abolishing primogeniture and entail and almost 
literally in his explanation of those laws. So vital did he consider 
them that he obtained leave from Congress soon after the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence to return to the Virginia legis- 
lature and see that they were carried out in his own state. He first 
brought in a bill, he tells us in his Autobiography, doing away with 


82 Ibid., pars. 48, 49. 53 Ibid., par. 138. 54 Locke, ibid., par. 36. 
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entail, the means by which “a distinct set of families who, being 
privileged by law in the perpetuation of their wealth, were thus 
formed into a Patrician order.” 


“To annul this privilege, and instead of an aristocracy of wealth, of 
more harm and danger, than benefit, to society, to make an opening for 
the aristocracy of virtue and talent, which nature has wisely provided for 
the direction of the interests of society, and scattered with equal hand 
through all it’s conditions, was deemed essential to a well ordered republic. 
To effect it no violence was necessary, no deprivation of natural right, but 
rather an enlargement of it by a repeal of the law. For this would authorize 
the present holder to divide the property among his children equally, as 
his affections were divided; and would place them by natural generation 
on the level of their fellow citizens.” 


Next he turned his attention to primogeniture: 

“As the Law of Descents, & the criminal law fell of course within my 
portion, I wished the commee [sic.] to settle the leading principles of 
these, as a guide for me in framing them. And with respect to the first, I 
proposed to abolish the law of primogeniture, and to make real estate 
descendible in parcenary to the next of kin, as personal property is by the 
statute of distribution. Mr. Pendleton wished to preserve the right of 
primogeniture, but seeing at once that that could not prevail, he proposed. 
we should adopt the Hebrew principle, and give a double portion to the 
- elder son. I observed that if the eldest son could eat twice as much, or do 
double work, it might be a natural evidence of his right to a double por- 
tion; but being on a par in his powers & wants, with his brothers and 
sisters, he should be on a par also in the partition of the patrimony, and 
such was the decision of the other members.’ 


These bills he considered ‘‘as forming a system by which every 
fibre would be eradicated of ancient or future aristocracy; and a, 
foundation laid for a government truly republican.” 


“The repeal of the laws of entail would prevent the accumulation and 
perpetuation of wealth in select families, and preserve the soil of the 
country from being daily more and more absorbed in Mortmain. The 
abolition of primogeniture, and equal partition of inheritances, removed 
the feudal and unnatural distinctions which made one member of every 
family rich, and all the rest poor, substituting equal partition, the best of 
all Agrarian laws.’’® 


Inasmuch as he wrote these words in 1821, at the age of seventy- 
seven, we may accept them as final views on the subject of agri- 
cultural land-holding. 


55 Writings, I, pp. 58-59. 58 Tbid., pp. 68-69. 57 Ibid., pp. 77-78. 
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Jefferson was too shrewd a politician, however, to believe that a 
perfectly equal division of the land was possible. It was another of 
those ideals that he tried to realize pragmatically, as practical poli- 
tics and human nature would permit. Yet it was an ideal. In the 
letter he wrote from Fontainbleau to the president of William and 
Mary in 1785, the conclusion of which we have already quoted,*® 
he reduced the whole subject to its simplest terms. He was inspired 
to write by a chance encounter with an old peasant woman, who 
had guided him on a walk through the countryside and answered 
his questions about “the condition of the laboring poor.” When he 
rewarded her for this service with twenty-four sous, she had burst 
into tears of gratitude. 


“This little attendrissement, with the solitude of my walk, led me into 
a train of reflections on that unequal division of property which occasions 
the numberless instances of wretchedness which I had observed in this 
country & is to be observed all over Europe. The property of this country 
is absolutely concentrated in a very few hands, having revenues of from 
half a million of guineas downwards. These employ the flower of the 
country as servants, some of them having as many as 200 domestics, not 
labouring. They employ also a great number of manufacturers, & trades- 
men, & lastly the class of labouring husbandmen. But after all there comes 
the most numerous of all the classes, that is, the poor who cannot find 
work. I asked myself what could be the reason that so many should be 
permitted to beg who are willing to work, in a country where there is a 
very considerable proportion of uncultivated lands? These lands are un- 
disturbed only for the sake of game. It should seem then that it must 
be because of the enormous wealth of the proprietors which places them 
above attention to the encrease [sic.] of their revenues by permitting these 
lands to be labored. I am conscious that an equal division of property is 
impracticable. But the consequences of this enormous inequality pro- 
ducing so much misery to the bulk of mankind, legislators cannot invent 
too many devices for subdividing property, only taking care to let their 
subdivisions go hand in hand with the natural affections of the human 
mind.,’’59 


There followed an endorsement of the equal inheritance of prop- 
erty, a suggestion for “silently lessening the inequality of property” 
by exempting from taxation all below a certain point and taxing 
all above it “in geometrical progression as they rise.” The letter 
then concluded with the passage calling for individual ownership 


58 Cf, above, p. 660. 
58 Jefferson to Rev. James Madison, Oct. 28, 1786. Writings, VIII, pp. 194-196. 
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of “a little portion of land” and ending: “The small landholders are 
the most precious part of a state.” 

John Locke’s Second Treatise of Civil Government was not the 
only literary source of Jefferson’s theory of property, though it was 
certainly the most important one. In the Historical Law Tracts of 
the Scottish jurist Lord Kames (published 1758), he found an up- 
to-date version of Locke’s property concepts that appealed to him 
so much that he copied long sections of it in his commonplace book. 
In these are to be found sentiments as congenial to both Locke and 
Jefferson as: “Man, by his nature is fitted for society, and society 
by its conveniences, is fitted for man. The perfection of human 
society, consists in that just degree of union among individuals, 
which to each reserves freedom and independency, as far as is con- 
sistent with peace and good order.” By bestowing his labor upon 
it, a man “contracts an affection for a spot” and a proprietary 
interest in it. Thus land acquires “stability of property.’ Entails 
were “subversive of industry and commerce,” “a curse,” “a snare 
to the thoughtless proprietor ... to the cautious ...a perpetual 
source of discontent, by subverting that liberty and independency, 
to which all men aspire with respect to their possessions as well as 
their persons.’ James Madison also studied Locke and recipro- 
cated Jefferson’s views on property. Adam Smith, whose classic 
work Jefferson once called “the best book extant in political econ- 
omy,’ not only shared his preference for small farms, but also 
helped him to see the error of the Physiocrats’ ways and to appre- 
ciate the interrelationship of agriculture, commerce, and industry: 


“The beauty of the country besides, the pleasures of a country life, the 
tranquillity of mind which it promises, and wherever the injustice of 
human laws does not disturb it, the independency which it really affords, 
have charms that more or less attract everybody; and as to cultivate the 
ground was the original destination of a man, so in every stage of his 
existence he seems to retain a predilection for this primitive employ- 
ment,’ ,.. A small proprietor, however, who knows every part of his 
little territory, who views it all with the affection which property, es- 
pecially small property, naturally inspires, and who upon that account 
takes pleasure not only in cultivating but in adorning it, is generally of all 


60 Chinard, Commonplace Book, p. 107. 

& Ibid., pp. 110-111. ® Ibid., p. 117. 

6 Larkin, Property in the Eighteenth Century, 156-157; E. McN. Burns, James 
Madison, Philosopher of the Constitution, esp. pp. 15-16, 71-72. 

êi Jefferson to Thomas Randolph, May 30, 1790. Chinard, Commonplace Book, 
p. 82; Writings, VI, pp. 61-65. : 

8 Wealth of Nations, First Modern Library (Cannan) Edition, p. 358. 
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improvers the most industrious, the most intelligent, and the most suc- 
cessful,’ 


Such kindred feelings and opinions as these, not to mention the 
basic philosophy of laissez faire, of which they formed a part, must 
have put Jefferson in a receptive mood for Smith’s disproof of 
Physiocracy® as well as for his whole theory of the harmony of 
interests and the integration of all economic enterprise. But the 
spring from which he drank most deeply, and in which he saw his 
own image most clearly reflected, was Locke’s Second Treatise of 
Civil Government. 

Jefferson’s dream of a rural republic, isolated from the com- 
mercialism and industrialism of Europe and composed entirely of 
self-governing farmers, had begun to fade before it was full-blown. 
As the intransigent John Taylor lamented to Monroe in 1810: 
“There were a number of people who soon thought, and said to 
one another, that Mr. Jefferson did many good things, but neg- 
lected some better things; and who now view his policy as very 
like a compromise with Mr. Hamilton’s.’’® Although Taylor con- 
tinued to prompt him with such sentiments as “the divine intel- 
ligence which selected an agricultural state as a paradise for its 
first favourites, has . . . prescribed the agricultural virtues as the 
means for the admission of their posterity into heaven,’’® and to 
sandbag the dikes with his weighty arguments against it, both he 
and Jefferson saw that the rising tide of commerce and industry 
could not be held in check. The unpent genie of industrialism was 
moving about the world and had visited America. By 1791, Hamil- 
ton could say with confidence, in his Report on Manufactures: “The 
expediency of encouraging manufactures in the United States, 
which was not long since deemed very questionable, appears at 
this time to be pretty generally admitted.’’’° So it came to be, even 
by Thomas Jefferson. But the principles Jefferson borrowed from 
Locke and paid back, as it were, with the accumulated interest of 
his name and fame have lived on, to inspire the framers of modern 
agricultural policy and color the thoughts of Americans when they 
turn their minds to rural life. 

& Ibid., p. 392. 87 Book II, Chap. 9. 

& Taylor to Monroe, Oct. 26, 1810. Dauer and Manning, “John Taylor: Demo- 
erat or Aristocrat,” p. 397. 

89 Arator, 6th ed. (1818), p. 189. This was the most widely read of all Taylor’s 
works, running through seven editions from 1803 to 1840. E. T. Mudge, The Social 


Philosophy of John Taylor, p. 152. 
70 Hamilton, Works (Constitutional Edition), IV, p. 70. 





GERMAN ADMINISTRATION UNDER 
THE NAZI REGIME 


JOHN H., HERZ 
Washington, D. C. 


When the third edition of Otto Mayer’s famous treatise on Ger- 
man administrative law appeared in 1924, this dean of the science 
of German administration remarked, ironically and almost con- 
temptuously, in his preface: “No important additions have been 
necessary since the editions of 1914 and 1917. ... While constitu- 
tions wane, administrative structures remain.”! This statement be- 
ing made at a time when the structure of German government 
seemed to have been changed fundamentally by a world war and 
a revolution, many considered it a somewhat sour reaction of a con- 
servative and a “specialist,” who closed his eyes to the great 
changes which had taken place in Germany and sought solace in 
the apparent stability of the more technical administrative ma- 
chine. 

Today we see that the remark almost perfectly fitted a situation 
where, under what proved to be a rather fragile constitutional roof, 
essential bureaucratic forces and governmental structures re- 
mained the same as before and were able eventually to thwart the 
implementation of the new political tendencies. Upon further re- 
flection, Mayer’s somewhat casual statement seems to fit the more 
general relation between the constitutional-political form and the 
underlying administrative structure which has prevailed in Conti- 
nental countries since the French Revolution. With regard to 
France, for instance, one might say, in this connection, too, that 
plus ça changea, plus ça restait la même chose, the first ça, here, 
referring to the form of the state and its varying constitutions, the 
second to the system of French administration, which has remained 
fairly constant since its inception under Napoleon. While it has 
possibly been the other way around in the United States, where the 
political constitution has changed less fundamentally than ad- 
ministrative structures, the only great European exception to 
Mayer’s rule of ‘‘administrative materialism” has been Russia, 


1 “Gross Neues ist seit 1914 und 1917 nicht nachzutragen .... Verfassungs- 
recht vergeht, Verwaltungsrecht besteht.” Otto Mayer, Deutsches Verwaltungsrecht 
(8rd ed., Leipzig, 1924). No translation can sufficiently render the sarcasm con- 
tained in the expression ‘Gross Neues.” 
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where the Bolshevist revolution brought about a fundamental 
transformation of administration also. 

At a time when another political régime has come to an inglorious 
end in Germany, rendering another “constitution” obsolete and 
thus making it a fitting object for scientific analysis, it behooves us 
not to let the great constitutional changes in Europe monopolize 
our attention, but to determine whether Mayer’s dictum may not 
still be applicable. In other words, we should direct our attention 
toward the bureaucratic-administrative structures of the countries 
now in turmoil, because as the trend toward organization and inte- 
gration of life and society in and by the state increases, these struc- 
tures assume more political importance than they ever possessed 
before. In the case of Germany, this analysis becomes more neces- 
sary as de-nazification and regeneration commence in the spheres 
of local and regional administration. The Potsdam Declaration of 
the Big Three provides for the inauguration of democratic proce- 
dures on the level of local and regional government after the 
thorough de-nazification of the bureaucratic machinery.” It would 
be ironical indeed if the same group and system which allowed an 
intrinsically authoritarian society to survive the Empire and to out- 
live the Republic wefe now permitted to become the backbone of 
whatever future Germany shall arise. The danger of that group 
and system again becoming the foc4l point of revival is the greater 
now because there is a complete political and ideological void in 
contemporary Germany, where a defeated people, lacking in 
direction-giving rules and values, will be inclined to turn to those 
who always have been regarded as makers of rules and givers of 
orders by a population unused to initiative. On the other hand, 
German bureaucracy itself has never experienced great difficulty 
in adapting itself to new conditions and new rulers. Its ideology 
holds that the state is an entity essentially separate from consti- 
tutions, governments, and organs of administration, and has en- 
abled it to serve with equal “loyalty” whatever régime has come to 
power by whatever means.’ It is possible that the existence of this 


2 See points 6 and 9 of the Potsdam “Agreement Concerning the Political and 
Economic Principles to Govern the Treatment of Germany in the Initial Control 
Period.” 

3 This type of bureaucrat is exemplified in Otto Meissner, who served the 
Kaiser, the Republic (under both Ebert and von Hindenburg), and finally Hitler 
in highest ministerial positions. He was found equally reliable by all his masters. 
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point of view might pave the way for an attempt to revive German 
government and administration on essentially the same authori- 
tarian lines as before, thus defeating Allied policies. 

This article does not purport to discuss either present difficulties 
or future problems. In order, however, that these matters may in 
future be dealt with appropriately, it is necessary that we know 
what became of German administration and bureaucracy under the 
Nazi system. It seems that certain essential features are already 
clearly established. j 


I 


It is frequently maintained that under the totalitarian régime of 
the terroristic apparatus of the Nazi party, the “state” became 
only a part of the Party machinery. The bureaucracy was allegedly 
completely integrated and its governmental procedures amalga- 
mated with those of the totalitarian party. An opposite view as- 
serts that German bureaucracy, as well as administrative systems © 
and procedures, remained essentially untouched by the Nazi régime. 
Both views constitute an over-simplification of a complicated re- 
ality. 

The underlying purpose and tendency of the originators and 
leaders of the Nazi régime was to create a completely party- 
dominated and party-permeated state and society. Every group 
and institution in this system was to be totally merged in a new 
Nazi-patterned order, where neither divergent nor merely non- 
“codrdinated” tendencies and forces were to be tolerated. But 
while here, as in other fields, totalitarianism aspired to a completely 
streamlined, and in this sense “rational,” system, it did and could 
not choose the most logical way to achieve this end with regard to 
administration and bureaucracy; it could not wholly abolish the 
existing system and replace it with its own new personnel and 
structure. While the Bolshevist régime in Russia undertook a total 
renewal at the cost of long disintegration and confusion of the state 
machinery, the Nazis did not want to wait. Their major aim was to 
prepare for war, and they could not carry on without the help of 
the existing administrative machinery. National Socialism, there- 
fore, had to use, modify, and adapt existing institutions to its spe- 
cific purposes and policies, while profiting from their efficiency and 
technical skill. 

The administrative apparatus and its staffs, on the other hand, 
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did not remain “essentially unchanged” when being put to use by 
a totalitarian party-régime. It is true that two factors were helpful 
in the marriage between Nazism and the traditional bureaucracy. 
The first was what may be called the “functional rationality,” or 
rationality with respect to means,‘ which derived from the ideal and 
purpose of both party and bureaucracy, in so far as they were in- 
tent upon having a technically smooth and efficient machinery. 
The other factor was the fact that German officialdom had long 
been politically opportunistic and accustomed to submit to and 
obey any power presenting itself in the forms of outward legality. 
Indeed, since Bismarck’s victory in his conflict with the Prussian 
Diet, this officialdom had sometimes even overlooked certain il- 
legalities in the achievement of power, if only the régime continued 
to rule in accordance with the outward forms of legality. Nazism 
shrewdly utilized this inclination and avoided antagonizing the 
civil service by sudden or too frequent breaches with established 
forms and procedures. As a matter of fact, by creating its own 
terror machinery outside the “ordinary” administration, and by 
requiring the bureaucracy, in the earlier period, to put up merely 
with a certain amount of political codrdination and with aryaniza- 
tion, Nazism used the same method which it so successfully applied 
to its initial foreign policies—that of putting its program into prac- 
tice piecemeal and thus demoralizing the opposition, which, having 
failed to resist the first moves, proved unable to oppose the subse- 
quent steps. 

By giving in to the increasing demands of the Nazi régime, Ger- 
man bureaucracy became corrupted. In spite of the traditional op- 
portunism, the majority of German officialdom had generally been 
imbued with a certain regard for the values of Rechisstaatlichkett, 
which meant the objective application of a non-arbitrary law to 
different groups and persons. The administrative official was now 
compelled to violate and deny these values, because Nazism meant 
regulation of quickly changing situations without regard for tradi- 
tional standards and values. While certain more or less passive re- 
sistance was offered from time to time,® the bureaucracy on the 

4In the sense of Karl Mannheim’s distinction between the “functional” ra- 
tionality of a system, i.e., rationality with respect to means and organization, and 
“substantive” rationality of the end and underlying thought. An “irrational” 
system or régime may well make use of “rational” means to attain its ends. See 


Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction (New York, 1940). 
5 Examples will be supplied below. 
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whole complied. Maintaining its outward identity, distinct from 
other groups and organizations, and not merged with the party 
machinery, it nevertheless became intrinsically a cog in the Nazi 
machine. : 

The picture which the system of German administration under - 
Nazism came to offer, therefore, was one of an incomplete fulfil- 
ment of the original party ideal, in which there appeared side-by- 
side two tendencies: one toward the totalitarian ideal of a merger 
between party and state; the other toward the maintenance of an 
expert group of administrators distinct from inexpert ideologists 
and “fighters.” It is the nature of this “dualism”! which will be 
illustrated in the following sections by means of examples from var- 
ious problems and spheres of administration. 


II 


1. The Relation Between the Nazi Party and the Administration. 
The “dualism” referred to expressed itself first of all in the co- 
existence of the administrative machinery of the Nazi party and of 
the state. It was the aim of the party extremists eventually to have 
the various fields of state administration merged into the party 
structure, which for this purpose had developed a diversified or- 
ganization with branches for almost all fields in which the state 
traditionally had been active. This aim, however, was not achieved, 
although, of course, the administration became more and more po- | 
litically dominated and directed by Nazi principles and party ` 
leaders. But the two machineries as such remained separate, and, 
until the end, it was impossible to say which one was “superior” 
to the other in its rôle as bureaucratic machinery. It is true that 
high Nazi leaders early proclaimed the principle of “the party giv- 
ing orders to the state.” But whatever the tendencies in this direc- 
tion, the development was stopped in 1934, when Hitler forced the 
SA under Roehm, at that time his mightiest party organization, to 
abstain from “taking over” the army, the mightiest part of the 
state machinery. It was on that occasion that Hitler declared of- 
ficially that ‘the revolution had come to an end. From then on, in 
spite of endless discussions of party “superiority” by Nazi theo- 

ê Ernst Fraenkel, in his Dual State (New York, 1941), has applied the concept of 


dualism between a “normative” and a “prerogative” state to the whole of the Nazi 
system. i 
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rists,’ dualism actually prevailed. It found its most significant prac- 
tical expression in the device of “personal identity” of the highest 
chiefs of respective branches or units of state and party: while 
leading personalities of the régime took over direction of certain 
parts of state as well as corresponding administration, they uti- 
lized in each instance different machines and staffs for the two 
purposes. Hitler himself was chief of state and government, and 
therewith of all state bureaucracy, as well as party Fuehrer and 
supreme leader of all party organizations. Goebbels was head of 
the propaganda machine of the party and, in his capacity as Reich 
Propaganda Minister, chief of the state administration concerning 
propaganda and “cultural” activities. On the regional level, the 
Reich governors, heads of the member states, and the Prussian 
provincial presidents, heads of the administration of the Prussian 
provinces, were almost without exception Party Gauleiter, i. e., 
leaders of the regional subdivisions of the party and as such heads 
of the regional party machine. But while in a position to direct the 
respective state units politically in the party sense, they used as 
state officials the traditional state authorities and their staffs, 
which remained in a position to make their influence felt in the 
rather imperceptible but obstinate way of permanent bureaucracies. 
Locally, as for instance in the government districts (Regierungs- 
bezirke) of the major Lénder, the counties, and the municipalities, 
there was even less of “personal identity” between administrative 
chiefs and party leaders; district presidents, for instance, were 
rarely party functionaries. 

Attempts to strengthen the hold of the party, notably by con- 
ferring upon party men more and more administrative key posi- 
tions, multiplied during the war. One device, already partly applied 
before the war in order to codérdinate certain fields, was to place 
party men as special “‘commissars” in charge of some branch of the 
administration. The regular chiefs were subordinated to these 
“ezars,’’ who were appointed with special powers to coérdinate and 
direct activities regardless of normal jurisdictions and routines. 


7 On these and court practice concerning the problem, see A. V. Boerner, “The 
Position of the NSDAP in the German Constitutional Order,” in this Revinw, Vol., 
32 (1938), pp. 1059 ff.; also F. M. Marx, “Bureaucracy and Dictatorship,” Review of 
Politics, Vol. 3 (1941), pp. 100 £. 
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Thus Fritz Sauckel, as manpower commissar, handled all matters 
of labor supply irrespective of the normal jurisdiction of the Labor 
Ministry.* At the outbreak of the war, furthermore, the Gauleiter 
were made ‘‘Reich Defense Commissars,” with authority to co- 
ordinate in their regions all civilian administrative affairs con- 
nected with war and defense; in other words, they were in charge 
of practically all civil administration. They were, however, not 
supplied with either special machinery or staff for this purpose; nor 
were they allowed to use the party machinery, but had to rely on 
such regional state agencies as district or Land governments. Thus 
the old bureaucratic machine remained intact even under the stress 
of war and “total mobilization.”!° Only in the spheres of economic 
and production controls (including agriculture) was the old bu- 
reaucracy partly replaced, or better supplemented, by ‘‘self- 
governing” institutions, such as the industrialists’ organizations 
for raw materials allocation or the technocratic engineers’ élite of 
Speer’s Armament Ministry. 

A peculiar type of “dualism,” which prevailed in the realm of the 
police, should be mentioned. The problem of deciding whether state 
or party was supreme here found its clearest expression in the fact 
that at the top Himmler, whose title as Reich Leader SS and Chief 
of the German Police already indicated the merger, headed the 
Main Security Office of the Reich (Reichssicherheitshauptamt), a 
supreme agency which was simultaneously central authority of the 
party’s SS and the state police. Under it, however, there was still 
dualism between the SS and the police." The police itself was di- 
vided into two parts in which party influence existed in a markedly 
different degree. Side by side with the old ordinary police was the 
newly organized “security police,” whose main branch was the 
Gestapo. While the ordinary police continued to operate by tradi- 
tional formal and legalized procedures, the Gestapo was exempt 


8 See decrees of March 21 and 27, 1942 (RGBI. I, pp. 179, 180). 

® See decree of September 1, 1989 (RGBI. I, p. 1565). 

10 The formal equality between state and party found significant expression in 
the formal regulations which determined the respective ranks of officials and party 
functionaries. Thus, on all official occasions, Reich ministers ranked equally with 
party Reichsleiter, Reich governors with Gauleiter, etc. 

11 “Personal identity” between chiefs of police and SS was, however, achieved in 
the major regional subdivisions of police administration through the creation of 
Higher SS and Police Leaders for Army Corps areas. 
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from any and all legal limitations.” Also, although remaining part 
of the state organization, it became almost indistinguishable from 
a party organization because of its intimate connection with the 
SS, to which all its functionaries belonged and which permeated its 
activities down to the lowest level. The régime succeeded, there- 
fore, in merging the security agencies of the state almost completely 
with the security and terror instruments of the party, while the 
residuary elements of the police remained autonomous to the ex- 
tent that other state authorities had maintained their very relative 
independence. 

The relation between party and administrative machinery“ was 
not one of merger and identity, but rather one of control, super- 
vision, and influence. While party and administration, qua organi- 
zations, remained separate, the party dominated in the guise of 


22 This implied above all unrestricted liberty of action in the “political” field, 
whose limits were determined by the Gestapo agencies themselves, and absence of 
any judicial and other review of Gestapo measures. It does not mean that the Ges- 
tapo did not, as any other administration, proceed according to certain bureaucratic 
patterns. On the contrary, formal “legalism,” deeply ingrained in German bureau- 
cratic ways, was applied by the Gestapo in a manner which oftentimes led to ridicu- 
lous discrepancies between anxious observance of meaningless forms and actual 
brutality and terrorism. Thus the cruelties inflicted upon concentration camp in- 
mates were based upon detailed ‘‘penal and disciplinary codes” issued by the camp 
commanders, which, as to contents, left, of course, every latitude to brutality, and 
there were detailed forms to be filled out concerning each instance of ‘‘punish- 
ment.” 

13 Even formally, the distinction here was almost wiped out. Thus, while con- 
centration camps were officially state institutions, the outfits guarding them were 
SS formations; while detention orders were issued by the Janus-faced Reich Se- 
curity Office on application of state agencies such as the regional Gestapo offices, 
camp administration was under the jurisdiction of the Economic and Administra- 
tive Main Office of the SS, ete. 

M The actual relation between the influence of representatives of state and 
party machinery, respectively, can perhaps best be gauged from the composition 
of the Ministerial Defense Council, the body established at the outbreak of the war 
as supreme legislative and executive agency below Hitler himself. Its chairman, 
Goering, who, while a prominent party figure, was less connected with specific inter- 
ests of the party bureaucracy than with certain industrial interests and the armed 
forces, was, in a way, “neutral.” Two members, Keitel as chief of the High Com- 
mand of the Armed Forces, and Lammers, chief of the Reich Chancellery, more or 
less represented ‘‘state” interests in the broader sense, 7.e., army and bureaucracy. 
Funk, Minister of Economics and an old party member, was somewhat in the mid- 
dle; while the deputy leader of the party (first Hess, then Bormann) and Himmler 
as SS and police chief represented the interests of the party machinery and its 
organizations. 
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general leadership. Party leaders, from their vantage points as 
chiefs of important administrations, controlled the various 
branches of administration and supervised their activities. They 
were able to do so because the introduction of the monocratic 
‘leadership principle and the elimination of self-government trans- 
formed the entire German administration into the all-pervading 
relationship of command and subordination. 

2. The Nazification of the Civil Service. While the civil service, in 
spite of Nazi attempts to merge it more and more in the party ma- 
chine, retained its separate existence as a close group protected at 
least from direct interference on the part of the lower and regional 
party machinery, this fact did not of itself imply that the body of 
officialdom remained a neutral non-Nazi bureaucracy. But it did 
not become the hundred-per-cent nazified body which the party 
stalwarts wanted to make it. While the tendency on the part of the 
régime was certainly directed toward complete nazification, there 
was only a partial achievement of this goal. The result was rather 
that to the very end of the régime there existed within the bu- 
reaucracy the dualism characteristic of the entire administration 
under Nazism, the simultaneous existence of both Nazis and “‘un- 
political” career men and experts, who were sometimes even se- 
cretly anti-Nazi. 

The initial aim of the régime was to make the civil servant the 
“political soldier” of the Third Reich. Unlike the traditional Ger- 
man civil servant, the “ideal type” of this “political” official would 
not confine himself to doing his duty and serving the state whatever 
the system of government, but would positively and enthusiasti- 
cally promote the specific ideologies and policies of the new régime. 
But after the initial purge, which eliminated the outright political 
appointees of Weimar and the “non-aryans,’’ it was realized that 
expert officials could not so easily be dispensed with without en- 
dangering the functioning of a system thrown into high gear in 


15 This was, at least in theory, the attitude of pre-Nazi German officialdom. 
Actually, as is well known, the authoritarian and monarchistic tradition of the civil 
service under the Weimar régime frequently induced it to interpret “service to the 
state” as demanding sabotage of, rather than compliance with, many demands of 
the democratic government. 

16 The relatively low number of officials thus affected can perhaps best be il- 
lustrated by the Prussian protective police. In this supposedly most republicanized 
branch of interior administration, the Nazis found it necessary-to dismiss only 1.7 
per cent of the enlisted personnel and 7.3 per cent of the commissioned officers. 
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preparation for war. The “revolutionaries,” inclined as always to 
underestimate the réle of expertise (just as much as conservatives 
are inclined to overestimate it), had to give in. From that time on, 
in the main, the aim was to turn officials into Nazis instead of turn- 
ing Nazis into officials. The hope was that the new, young ap- 
pointees, politically trained in Nazi ideology, would gradually im- 
bue the civil service with genuine Nazi spirit, while close super- 
vision and indoctrination would keep the older officials in line. 

The Nazi Civil Service Code of 1937 stressed the duties of loyalty 
to the Nazi state incumbent upon each civil servant and created a 
party monopoly over new appointments by giving the deputy 
party leader (later called chief of the party chancellery) and the 
Gauleiter a right to pass on the reliability of candidates. But while 
tremendous pressure was exercized upon the administrative person- 
nel to join the party or its affiliated organizations and to give up 
membership in or adherence to any group not entirely coérdinated 
with the régime (such as religious organizations or even the churches 
proper), it was not until 1939 that party membership was made 
obligatory for candidates for public office.!’ 

Thus a significant split developed between “genuine” Nazi and 
more neutral officials, although it was not entirely a split between 
old and new appointees. It went through the different classes of 
civil servants—lower, middle, and higher—each of which con- 
tained representatives of both groups. It went through the various 
branches of administration; indeed, the division into Nazis and 
non-Nazis might be found in practically every office. The split con- 
tinued in the ministerial bureaucracy; some of the more “technical” 
ministries, such as finance, transport, and communications, were 
even headed by “expert”? ministers until the end, while political 
coérdination was insured by trusted “political” under-secretaries. 
In most agencies and offices, the chief, deputy-chief, or personnel 
chief was the foremost representative of the party interest; while 
those officials of the respective offices who were functionaries of one 
of the political organizations of civil servants (German Civil Service 
Association, NS Teachers Association, etc.) kept watch over the 
“neutrals.” Outright Nazis could be found also among those who 
had been promoted with unusual speed and those who, in the re- 


1 See decree concerning the training and career of German civil servants 
February 28, 1989 (RGB}. I, p. 371), Art. 2. 
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spective agencies, were in charge of the politically important desks. 
Neutrals or secret anti-Nazis, on the other hand, might be found 
among holders of more ‘“‘unpolitical” positions, as well as among 
those who had been barred from promotion. Among the older of- 
ficials, in particular, a number maintained their attachment to one 
or the other of the former political parties or ideologies. No sabo- 
tage and little passive resistance, however, were forthcoming from 
the “anti-Nazis.”!8 Yet the split between the Nazi and the non- 
Nazi officials continued, and was so pronounced that those with 
inside knowledge could, in the case of each office, point out rather 
accurately who, among the staff, belonged to the one or the other 
group. 

Toward the end of the régime, developments went in two oppo- 
site directions. On the one hand, manpower shortages and the ur- 
gent need for experts in an expanding administration (war controls, 
administration of occupied areas) forced the régime to proceed 
cautiously in purging, and in certain cases actually to reinstate 
older retired officials in spite of their “unreliability.” On the other 
hand, growing dissatisfaction with the régime, noticeable also 
among members of the bureaucracy, rendered it more and more 
necessary to appoint to key positions “pure” party members with- 
out expert knowledge or capacity commensurate with those po- 
sitions. In 1942 and 1943, there were wholesale dismissals and new 
appointments in the administration of justice and the regional rail- 
way and postal administrations—fields which until then had to a 
certain extent remained free from open political interference. The 
tension between party leadership and a bureaucracy accused of be- 
ing too unpolitical, too lenient, or too passive, culminated in a 
Reichstag meeting of April 26, 1942, at which Hitler violently de- 
nounced such tendencies and secured a confirmation of his right to 
remove any recalcitrant member of the civil service irrespective of 
existing legal regulations and vested rights of the officials.1° 

3. Reform of the Structure of Administration. In contrast with the 


18 In this situation there was a significant difference between conditions during 
the Nazi and Weimar régimes. While under the Republic there was likewise a split 
between the traditional, monarchistic-reactionary bureaucrats and the political 
appointees of the régime, it was the former group that kept the initiative, while the 
“political” officials were at best tolerated and were too timid, or actually too un- 
political, to try to force their views and attitudes upon the other group. 

19 See Hitler’s speech before the Reichstag (Reichstag-Verhandlungen, 1942, pp, 
109 ff.) and Reichstag Resolution of April 26, 1942 (RGBL I, p. 247). 
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more “political” problems so far discussed, that of the attempted 
“rationalization” of the structure of administration is of a more 
technical character. Rationality, whether of government or of other 
social institutions and procedures, in the sense of technical perfec- 
tion and streamlining, is in itself, of course, a goal sought by various 
régimes. But while liberal democracies can afford, or may even 
need, a certain amount of measured “anarchy,” totalitarian régimes 
need rationality in order to enable their rulers to exercise that all- 
inclusive and all-pervasive control over.the ruled without which 
their rule could not be “total.” Such rationalization of government 
demands first of all centralization, because autonomy or self- 
governing powers of member-units, municipalities, etc., entail the 
danger of their becoming focal points of resistance or, at least, of 
uncontrolled or independent action. It was, therefore, in the logic 
of things that the Nazi régime in its first years established Germany 
as a centralized, unitary state, in which the former member-states 
were reduced to mere territorial-administrative subdivisions and, 
together with lower regional units, deprived of their autonomous 
status. This development, however, did not of itself solve the prob- 
lem of a rational structure of administration. As a matter of fact, 
it made that problem more complex. When the Reich assumed con- 
trol of functions hitherto exercised by a great number of more or 
less autonomous units, the administrative machinery was faced 
with a tremendous number of intricate fields and complicated 
functions. With the expanding functions of the totalitarian régime 
and its assumption of rearmament and war tasks, the problem, of 
course, became even greater. 

This situation gave rise to two contradictory tendencies. The 
first, in harmony with the political desires of the Nazi régime to 
have a streamlined and easily controllable administrative machine, 
was directed toward “unified control” (Hinhettsverwaltung). Under 
this system, in accordance with the leadership principle, each unit 
of regional and local government, such as county, province, or Land, 
would have become the unit for every field and function of govern- 
ment and administration. Each unit would thus be controlled by 
one man from one vantage point. The other tendency, supported by 
the traditional pattern of organization and by the special aspira- 
tions and mutual jealousies of the competing branches of adminis- 
tration, was toward the maintenance of “special administrations,” 
with their own chiefs, staffs, and jurisdictions. Frequently these 
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special administrations had areas of their own differing from and 
overlapping those of general administration; correspondingly, this 
tendency was also toward establishing new “special administra- 
tions” for any new function conferred upon the administration. 

The “dualism” resulting from the conflict between these tend- 
encies was characteristic of the system of “half-achievement”’ pe- 
culiar to Nazi government. The tendency toward unitary control 
found partial realization through the concentration of political and 
administrative powers in the Reich governors and Prussian pro- 
vincial presidents, who were made political ‘‘commissars” of the 
Reich government for their regions with power to receive informa- 
tion and, in certain circumstances, to give directives to all adminis- 
trative agencies in their area of jurisdiction. An even more rational- 
ized structure was established outside the old Reich territory in 
regions incorporated into the Reich (Austria, Sudetenland, an- 
nexed Polish territories).2° Here, the Reichsgau became a highly 
streamlined governmental unit, in which the Reich governor (who 
was simultaneously party Gauleiter) in principle headed all branches 
of administration, including ‘‘special administrations.” These 
branches ceased to be under the immediate control of the respec- 
tive ministries and passed under the direction of the regional chief 
of government. Similarly, on the local level, Landrat and Ober- 
bürgermeister in the Reichsgaue were established as chiefs of an 
Einhetisverwaltung. 

Despite all these attempts, however, the régime was unable to 
achieve effective codrdination of the general administration with 
the various special branches, whose number and functions steadily 
increased with the addition of new “Nazi,” defense, and finally war, 
agencies” to already existing special administrations.” Besides in- 
nate organizational difficulties, both the natural tendency of a 
bureaucracy to defend its special sphere of authority and the desire 


20 See A. V. Boerner, “Toward Reichsreform—The Reichsgaue,” in this Review, 
Vol. 33 (1939), pp. 853 ff. 

21 The strongest integration of Reichsgaue was to be found in the annexed Polish 
territories, which, like the rump Government-General of Poland itself, were con- 
sidered as being inhabited by what official Nazi doctrine classified as “colonial” 
populations. See Werner Best, “Grundfragen einer deutschen Grossraumver- 
waltung,” in Festgabe für Heinrich Himmler (Darmstadt, 1941), pp. 33 ff. 

2 E.g., Propaganda Offices, agencies of the Four-Year Plan, and agencies of the 
Armaments Ministry. ; 

23 E.g., labor, finance, railways, and post. 
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of regional and local party bosses to maintain power positions 
gained within the administration were obstacles to the realization 
of unitary control. The result was the rise of more and more “states 
within the state” and an increasingly unwieldy machine with over- 
lapping or ill-defined functions and continued jurisdictional fric- 
tion. This fact was finally admitted by the Nazis themselves. Ac- 
cording to Stuckart, the leading Nazi expert on administration who 
became under-secretary in the strategic Reich Ministry of the In- 
terior, there were in 1941 no fewer than forty different administra- 
tive branches on the regional level of government and about forty- 
five on the lower levels, each with its own set of agencies and of- 
fices.4 In order to appreciate the confusing picture offered by the 
Nazi administrative system, there must also be added the innumer- 
able agencies of the party and its affiliated organizations, as well as 
the organizations and institutions of economic and similar ‘‘self- 
administration” (or “estate” administration). 

4, Territorial Reform of the Reich Structure. In respect to the ter- 
ritorial structure of the Reich, the aim of the Nazi régime was to 
“rationalize” the irrational pattern of the component states, which 
still ranged from the “big power,” Prussia, embracing almost two- 
thirds of the Reich’s area and population, to city states like Ham- 
burg and pygmy states like the two Lippes. These Länder, which 
under the Nazi régime soon lost their political autonomy, were 
supposed to be replaced by Reichsgaue, which, in structure and ter- 
ritorial configuration, were to be more rationally based upon socio- 
economic as well as “tribal” (Stamm) distinctions among the Ger- 
man regions, and were to coincide with the major regional subdi- 
visions of the party as well as other institutional units. It was also 
proposed to make these units more equal in size and to reduce their 
number. 

At the end of the Nazi régime, however, the Länder still existed, 
and instead of seventeen there were twenty-nine major regional 
units, not counting annexed territories. For, apart from minor re- 
forms” such as the merger of two states (Lübeck and Mecklenburg- 


2# Wilhelm Stuckart, ‘‘Zentralgewalt, Dezentralisation und Verwaltungscin- 
heit,” in Festgabe für Heinrich Himmler, pp. 1 ff., in particular p. 20. 

2% On the earlier reforms, see A. Lepawsky, “The Nazis Reform the Reich,” in 
this Review, Vol. 30 (1936), pp. 324 ff.; R. H. Wells, “The Liquidation of the Ger- 
man Linder,” ibid., pp. 359 ff.; G. Krebs, “A Step toward Reichsreform in Ger- 
many,” ibid., Vol. 32 (1938), pp. 536 ff. 
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Strelitz) with neighboring units and the territorial consolidation of 
some others (Hamburg, Bremen, and Braunschweig), as well as the 
formation of the Westmark unit out of the Saar and the Bavarian 
Palatinate, the one major achievement of the régime in this respect 
was the virtual destruction of Prussia as a Land and its replace- 
ment by its various provinces, which thus became regional units 
with the same structure as that possessed by the Länder, i.e., im- 
mediate administrative subdivisions of the Reich. This result was 
achieved by merging the Prussian ministries and other central 
agencies with those of the Reich; the one surviving Prussian minis- 
try, that of finance, was absorbed by the Reich Finance Minis- 
try in 1944.» There remained only the empty title of Prussian 
Minister President, which Goering, indefatigable collector of ranks 
and titles, was unwilling to give up. And instead of consolidating 
the Prussian provinces, the régime even created three more, through 
divisions of Silesia, the province of Saxony, and the province of 
Hessen-Nassau. 

The result, which may surprise those who are inclined to see 
Nazism merely as a particularly ardent expression of “Prussian- 
ism,” was to destroy the political-administrative existence of this 
most conspicuous of the old Germanic states. Apart from this 
achievement, the crazy pattern of territorial organization, ranging 
from Bavaria (now largest) down to Schaumburg-Lippe, was main- 
tained. Rationalizing tendencies found their obstacle in the tra- 
ditional federalism of large parts of the population, and probably 
also in the vested interests of regional party bosses who, once in- 
stalled in some regional office, were willing to collaborate with 
federalist forces, including the old state bureaucracy, in order to 
maintain their separate existence. Thus “‘particularist’’ tendencies 
were in a position to cluster around the still existing administrative 
agencies of the states, which, in spite of their now being Reich au- 
thorities, continued to function within the framework and the 
boundaries of the states. While the party was endowed with its 
“rational” territorial Gau structure, the state administration suc- 
ceeded in maintaining its traditional area pattern against all at- 
tempts to replace it with a new and more streamlined structure. 

5. Municipalities as “Nazi Communities.” In the field of munici- 
pal government, the Nazis attempted to set up municipalities as 
“ideal communities’ which would be imbued with the new spirit 


2s This was done as an “economy” measure following Goebbel’s appointment as 
“Commissar for Total Mobilization” by decree of July 25, 1944 (RGB. I, p. 161). 
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of Nazism. Through their tradition of self-government, however, 
these municipalities would continue to administer certain func- 
tions themselves, thereby releasing state administration for its own 
numerous functions. Of course, “self-government” in the form of 
democratic participation of the population in local affairs wasim- 
mediately abolished. Also, “purification” of administration was 
particularly thorough in city government, where a percentage of 
officials higher than that in state administration fell victim to the 
initial purge; party members, of course, shared considerably in the 
spoils. But, as in state administration, this development was 
stopped. The Nazi Municipal Code of 1935, which rationalized 
municipal government by replacing the numerous different systems 
of local government with a uniform structure valid for every com- 
munity in the Reich, tried to establish a compromise solution be- 
tween the tendency toward direct party interference and that to- 
ward municipal autonomy in the sense of absence of direct inter- 
ference on the part of the party machine. Party influence was, so to 
speak, legalized by the fact that the party’s district leaders on the 
basis of the Municipal Code, assumed a quasi-official function 
through participating in appointments, dismissals, and other impor- 
tant decisions pertaining to city affairs. This development meant, 
on the one hand, strong party influence in such matters as the selec- 
tion and appointment of mayors, but it also meant exclusion of the 
device of “personal identity.” Once mayors had passed a kind of 
probationary period of one year’s service, they, and not the party 
district leaders, constituted the “leaders” of their community. 
Similarly, in the administration of the rural counties, a decree of 
1939?" expressly forbade mutual interference between Landrat and 
district leader, whose offices were to be separate—one being in 
charge of “administration of things,” the other of administration, 
or manipulation, of people. 

The attempt to maintain this system was unsuccessful. Any au- 
tonomy vis-a-vis the state which had remained in the municipali- 
ties had to be abolished at the outbreak of the war, when state 
“supervision” of municipal affairs was replaced by the power of 
“direction.” This meant not only utmost “rationalization” in the 


2 For details, see R. H. Wells, “Municipal Government in National Socialist 
Germany,” in this Review, Vol. 29 (1935), pp. 652 ff. 
-27 Decree concerning administration of rural counties, December 28, 1939 
(RGB1., 1940, I, p. 45) 
28 Decree of August 28, 1939 (RGBI. I, p. 1535), Art. 5. 
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sense of central controls, but also the failure of the attempt to have 
municipalities administer their affairs themselves. It meant, too, 
that any remnant of popular interest in the affairs of the municipal- 
ity vanished. The advisory municipal councils, established by the 
Municipal Code in order to maintain a facade of popular participa- 
tion in municipal affairs, were allowed to become more or less inac- 
tive. A directive of October, 1943, by Himmler as Minister of 
Interior brought last-minute efforts to reactivate the town councils, 

- but this effort also failed. Popular indifference turned into dissatis- 
faction when local government proved unable to coérdinate the — 
innumerable administrative tasks and bureaucratic agencies with 
which the citizen came in touch on the local level. 

On the other hand, the régime was unable to maintain the system 
of “separation of powers” which had been envisaged for the rural 
counties. This conclusion is substantiated by a Hitler directive 
calling attention to the principle of separation between state and‘ 
party offices as late as spring, 1945.2° Apparently even at that time 
some party functionaries were still Landrdte or similar state officials. 
Toward the end of the war, efforts were made to codrdinate the 
most important functions of government in rural regions by having 
village or town mayors, local party leaders, and the “peasant lead- 
ers” of the Food Estate codperate as a “local triangle” (Ortsdrieck). 
This plan was also apparently too late to bring about a change with 
respect to the three main shortcomings which the Nazi system of 
local administration had produced: popular indifference; lack of 
coordination between the various units and agencies on that level, 
particularly state or municipal administration and party; and fail- 
ure of local government to administer local affairs responsibly and 
without the necessity of state interference. 

6. Replacement of Administrative Law by Totalitarian Discretion. 
It is in the nature of totalitarianism that it cannot recognize a law 
which puts limits to the acts of government and administration. 
Even less can it afford to accept a system which, like that of ad- | 
ministrative jurisdiction developed in pre-Nazi Germany, sets up 
courts as arbiters between state and citizen, thus putting authori- 
ties on the same level with “subjects” in subordination to the law. 
The tendency under Nazism was to do away with as much of ad- 
ministrative law and administrative tribunals as possible. The ré- 
gime was nevertheless not entirely successful in this endeavor, al- 


23 Published in the German press, Apr. 8, 1945. 
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though what remainéd of administrative justice was more impres- 
sive on paper than in actual practice. 

In the all-important field of police, for instance, administrative 
jurisdiction after 1933 lapsed through the simple fact that the rules 
which until then had provided for protection of individuals and 
groups against police interference were eliminated; police discretion 
was substituted for legal guarantees. Thus, when civil rights such 
as free speech or assembly were abolished, there was, of course, no 
longer any remedy against police acts interfering with such inter- 
ests. Most of the remaining police cases were withdrawn from ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction by declaring them inherently “political,” 
and therefore not reviewable by any courts; according to law*? and 
practice, all acts of the Gestapo were ‘‘acts of political author- 
ity,” exempt from appeals and redress. In other cases, the sphere 
of jurisdiction of administrative courts was narrowed by replacing 
procedures of administrative justice with mere “complaint” to the 
superior administrative authority. Thus, controversies between 
municipalities and the supervising state authorities, which had 
constituted a major type of disputes open to administrative justice, 
were removed from the jurisdiction of administrative tribunals. 

While the protection of individuals, groups, and corporations 
against executive power was progressively whittled down, par- 
. ticularly in the more “political” sphere, certain legal procedures 
were upheld in the non-political sphere. As a matter of fact, Nazis 
could even boast of having provided Germany with that crowning 
piece in the system of administrative justice which pre-Nazi Ger- 
many had failed to create: a Reich Supreme Administrative Tri- 
bunal, to take the place of the various highest administrative courts 
of the member states.*? But here, as so often in Nazi institutions, 
reality and appearance differed, and the impressive facade of a 
unified system of administrative courts hid the actual non-existence 
of administrative law and jurisdiction. At the outbreak of the war, 
what had remained of the traditional functions of administrative 
courts was practically abolished.* The lower administrative courts 
were done away with, and lower administrative officials were al- 


3 Prussian law of February 10, 1936 (Preussische Gesetzsammiung, 1986, p. 21), 
Art. 7. 

3 Municipal Code of January 30, 1935 (RGBL I, p. 49), Art. 113. 

32 See decree concerning the establishment of a Supreme Administrative Tri- 
bunal of the Reich of April 3, 1941 (RGBL. I, p. 201). 

3 See the two decrees concerning simplification of administration, August 28, 
1939 (RGB. I, p. 1585), Art. 4, and November 6, 1939 (RGBI. I, p. 2168), Art. 1. 
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lowed to decide in their place. Against the decision of such, com- 
plaint was to be lodged with the next higher administrative au- 
thority, which only in exceptional cases (e.g., where a decision in- 
volved major legal problems) could at its discretion permit the case 
to be brought before an administrative tribunal on the higher level. 
It was thus the deciding agency itself which had to agree to submit 
its decision to further review. Since the decrees quoted above 
strongly urged the authorities to avoid unnecessary legal proceed- 
ings, it is not surprising that the practice of administrative juris- 
diction, including that of the Supreme Administrative Tribunal, 
diminished in quantity as well as importance. 

7. The Dualism Between Political and Civil Justice. In the sphere 
of administration of justice, both the law applied and the practice 
of the courts under Nazism soon degenerated into expressing and 
executing the policies of the régime.* Still, a rather significant dif- 
ference remained between what may be called the ‘‘civil’”’ or unpo- 
litical and the more political part of the courts’ jurisdiction. Besides 
“political crimes” in the widest sense, the latter comprised such 
typically Nazi fields as eugenic laws and racial legislation. While in 
the sphere of “civil” jurisdiction, the courts retained a certain de- 
gree of autonomy, they became completely subservient to the dic- 
tates of the régime in the “political” sphere. 

As a matter of fact, German courts, in this respect, could not 
look back to a very honorable tradition. The historian of the Wei- 
mar Republic will no doubt discover among the more significant 
signs of decay the shameful conduct of German criminal courts, 
which in political cases openly measured Right and Left with dif- 
ferent yardsticks. It is true that in 1933 the Supreme Court, in the 
famous Reichstag fire trial, tried to avoid a too open political han- 
dling of the case. But after political cases were taken from its 
jurisdiction and transferred to new types of courts, such as the so- 
called People’s Court (Volksgerichishof) and the Special Courts 
(Sondergerichte), compliance seemed assured. “Neutral”? and “un- 
political” judges, as far as they were not retired, were put in charge 
of ‘‘unpolitical” parts of judicial activities, while agencies like the 
Special Courts, to which the bulk of criminal cases were transferred, 
were staffed with reliable persons, usually a proven Nazi as chair- 
man with associates in the person of younger judges who were 
eager to show their zeal in order to be promoted. 


3 Por details, see Otto Kirchheimer, “The Legal Order of National Socialism,” 
Studies in Philosophy and Social Science, Vol. 8 (1940), pp. 444 ff. 
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After the outbreak of the war, nevertheless, a kind of “crisis of 
the judiciary” developed. Apparently, even part of the Nazified 
judges and prosecutors failed to keep pace with the régime’s de- 
mands for increased terrorism and brutality. Professional jealousy, 
too, may have been aroused by the tendency toward whittling 
down the jurisdiction of the courts in favor of even more “‘politi- 
cal” agencies, such as the Gestapo, which could deal with a case 
without even needing to bring it to court for trial. High party 
figures, and finally Hitler himself,** accused the judiciary of “for- 
malism” and threatened to dismiss recalcitrant officials. With the 
appointment of Georg Thierack as Minister of Justice in 1942, a 
new era of utmost ‘‘codrdination” of the administration of justice 
began. Thierack was given special powers, unbound by legal pre- 
cepts, “to build up a National Socialist administration of justice.” 
Wholesale replacements of Appeal Court presidents and prosecu- 
tors-general followed. Prosecutors, instead of preparing indict- 
ments independently, became more and more glorified letter-boxes 
for the criminal police—in political cases, the Gestapo—which ac- 
tually took over the preparing of indictments. ‘‘Circular letters” 
(Richterbriefe), containing the minister’s critical comments on 
court decisions and intended “to lay down the general line for the 
judge to follow,”?8 were periodically sent out to judges and prose- 
cutors. Presiding judges of special courts within an appeal court 
district would meet periodically under the chairmanship of the 
appeal court president, frequently in the presence of a representa- 
tive of the ministry, to discuss the practice of their courts. Finally, 
many courts developed what probably constituted the acme of sub- 
servience to the wishes of the political leadership—the procedure of 
Vorschau and Nachschau. Each week the presiding judge of a Spe- 
cial Court submitted a list of cases to come up to the Appeal Court 
president, with short descriptions of the cases. Shortly before the 
actual trial, the president informed the presiding judge by tele- 
phone as to what sentence was expected, usually after consultation 
with the ministry and/or the Gestapo in the more important cases. 

æ In the case of Jews, it was officially decreed that cases involving them no 
longer belonged to the courts, but were to be handled by the police. Decree of July 1, 
1943 (RGB. I, p. 372), Art. 1. This was the “legal” basis of their extermination by 
the Gestapo and SS. j : 

3 In his speech of April, 1942. See above, p. 692. 

37 Decree by Hitler of August 20, 1942 (RGBL I, p. 535). 


38 Thierack’s own statement in an address to appeal court presidents and prose- 
cutors-general, September 29, 1942 (published in Deutsche Justiz, Oct. 26, 1942). 
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And after the trial, any deviation from the expected sentence had 
to be specifically and elaborately justified by ‘the court. The 
Nachschau contained a summary of the judgments rendered by the 
court during a preceding week. Such was the fate of an allegedly 
still “independent” judiciary under the Nazi régime. 


What was the function of administration and bureaucracy in the 
Nazi system? Any future defenders of Nazi philosophy and poli- 
cies, in looking for an alibi, can be expected to indict the bureau- 
cracy, together with other groups such as certain army circles, as 
“saboteurs” of the régime. The facts as outlined above hardly 
uphold such an indictment, in spite of the occasional resistance of- 
fered and despite red tape and similar evils of bureaucracy. If it 
is true, moreover, that Nazi policies, unscrupulous and ever-shifting 
according to the “demands of the hour,” were sometimes hams 
pered by “legalistic” or “formalistic” attitudes on the part of a 
bureaucracy not coérdinated one hundred per cent to such “‘acti- 
vism,”’ as a whole the usefulness of the administration in technically 
enabling the régime to proceed toward its aims vastly compensated 
for such drawbacks. 

There can be no doubt that without this collaboration the Nazi 
party, thrown upon its own resources, would not have been able 
to implement its policies with the speed and to the extent it ac- 
tually did. The opposite indictment of the bureaucracy, of having 
been an accessory in crime to Nazism, would be better warranted. 
For even those portions of the administration which were not ac- 
tively involved in the commission of the more notorious Nazi 
crimes, and those officials who tried to remain “neutral,” with in- 
significant exceptions did nothing to oppose the régime. Theirs is 
not so much a legal responsibility for commission as a moral, al- 
most metaphysical, responsibility for omission.®® For, above all ties 
which bind a man to his more “egocentred”’ duties toward narrower 
groups such as family or country, there stands an obligation which 
bids one to interfere when certain basic “rights of man” are being 
outraged. In this sense, German administration must bear collec- 
tive responsibility for the deeds of Nazism, together with large 
parts of the German people and with all those who failed to stand 
up against fascism when there was a chance. 

39 On the occasion of the reopening of Heidelberg University in September’ 
1945, the philosopher Karl Jaspers succinctly and poignantly put it this way: 


Dass wir noch leben ist unsre Schuld (“Our guilt is proved by the fact that we are 
still alive”). 


STATE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN 1945-46 


JACOBUS TENBROEK AND HOWARD JAY GRAHAM 
University of California 


INTRODUCTION 


The end of the momentous year symbolized by the physical scientists’ 
entrance into national politics and political scientists’ introduction to 
nuclear physics finds state appellate courts focusing on problems of 
business and reconversion; professionally critical, if not apprehensive, of 
the course taken by their superior in Washington; dubious of the behavior 
of organized labor, yet divided upon both the desirability of judicial 
discipline and the proper means of administering it; maintaining their 
separate, often irreconcilable, views on regulation of business and agri- 
culture; above all, enjoying, like their superiors and predecessors, the 
historic, self-imposed duty of fitting constitutional garments to institu- 
tional girth. 

How to constrict the swollen national waistline without risking grave 
internal pressures taxes ingenuity to the utmost. On the whole, a prudent 
realism still is evident in dealing with problems of price control. The 
restlessness and doubts noted last year, however, have persisted and find 
freer expression. Paradoxically, state enforcement of federal penalties is 
generally sustained, despite ancient but dissolving dogmas to the con- 
trary; whereas coéperative state or municipal action designed to reinforce 
and supplement the Emergency Price Control Act has suffered serious 
reverses, 

Especially in the South, state courts remain outspokenly critical of 
federal decisions. While tensions on the race issue have abated, and Negro 
participation in the Democratic primary has been gracefully upheld in 
Florida,? both the Southeastern Underwriters and Bridges decisions have 
aroused widespread uneasiness*—even vigorous counter-attack.‘ 


1 Within six weeks after V-E Day, price control became a nightmare to the high 
court of Massachusetts. Congress, by its “ingenious legislative device” which left 
state courts only a “truncated, piecemeal ... jurisdiction,” had “put in default” 
the “great mass of persons,” “foreclosed their right to object,” compelled them to 
“obey or pay the penalty no matter how outrageously the regulation might violate 
their constitutional rights.” Shaffer v. Leimberg, 62 N.E. (2d) 193 (June, 1945). 
See infra, note 6. . 

2 Davis v. State, 23 So. (2d) 85 (July, 1945, reh. den. Sept., 1945). “We think 
this question is put at rest by... Smith v. Allwright... 321 U.S. 649.” 

3 For the state courts’ reaction to the Southeastern Underwriters decision, 322 
U.S. 533 (1944), overruling Paul v. Virginia, 75 U.S. 168 (1869), and holding the 
insurance industry to be regulable as interstate commerce, see Prudential Insurance 
Co. v. Murphy, 35 S.E. (2d) 586 (S.C. Supreme Court, Sept., 1945); In re Insurance 
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Labor, however, remains the most crucial and active, as well as most 
` fertile, field of constitutional decision. Mass strikes and picketing, sec- 
ondary boycotts and jurisdictional warfare, are gradually exhausting 
judicial patience. But national and state legislation designed to promote 
collective bargaining and equalize the contestants in industrial conflict, 
together with the obvious reluctance of the Supreme Court to sanction, or 
even to rule upon, stricter labor controls, has left state courts handicapped 
by their very freedom. Trends are divergent and transitional, with some 
courts tending to mark time and show extraordinary self-restraint, es- 
pecially in dealing with picketing in jurisdictional conflicts and with un- 
lawful demands by unions under the NLRA, while others seize the initia- 
tive and move boldly, even in the face of such formidable legislative 
obstacles as anti-injunction acts. 

Collectively, the year’s labor cases thus reveal the weakness and in- 
security of organized labor’s constitutional position; they dramatize the 
extent to which even the basic and lately-won “constitutional right to 
picket” has rested on public and judicial good will—how easily and 
quickly, therefore, the balance may shift. Underscoring this point is the 
courts’ manifest determination, made even clearer this year than last by a 
six-to-two decision in the key state of Michigan, to protect the “business- 
man worker” and the “self-employed operator’’—to confine labor’s use of 
economic pressure, in short, to matters of organization and collective 
bargaining. 

Finally, signs of reaction such as seem inevitably to follow war are 
visible, if not yet widespread..Most significant, perhaps, is a disposition 
to assume, now that firing has ceased, with American soil untouched, that 
the home front, and especially the bench and bar, were among the major 
sufferers of the drastic powers of war.® 


I. WAR AND RECONVERSION 


Federalism—Price Control. With one major exception, price control 
cases of the year have been marked by a progression of earlier trends and 
issues. In dealing with consumers’ actions brought under Section 205 of 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 to recover money penalties for 
rent and price overcharges, the disposition of state courts still is over- 
whelmingly in favor of enforcing the federally-created right of action.® 


cases, 161 P. (2d) 726 (Kan. Supreme Court, Sept., 1945); State v. Prudential Ins. 
Co., 64 N.E. (2d) 150 (Ind. Supreme Court, Dec., 1945). 

4 See infra, notes 33 and 34, for cases attempting to undermine the Bridges de- 
cision. 

5 See note 1, supra. 

6 High courts in ten states have passed on these questions. Hight have held in 
favor of state court jurisdiction. In Massachusetts [Shaffer v. Leimberg, 62 N.E. 
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Reasons given, however, are highly diverse, or even omitted entirely. 
The century-old rule of the Antelope case’ that the judiciary of one 
sovereignty will not execute the penal statutes of another has been dis- 


(2d) 193 (June, 1945)] and Virginia [Shaubach v. Anderson, 36 S.E. (2d) 539 (Jan., 
1946)], following precedents under the Fair Labor Standards and other federal acts, 
consumers’ actions were thought to be “of a civil nature, remedial of a private 
wrong and therefore not penal,” “even though the damages consist of a multiple 
of the actual loss or... are assessed without regard to the actual loss.” These 
courts thus circumvented the rule of the Antelope and took jurisdiction. Judges in 
Minnesota [Desper v. Warner Holding Co., 19 N.W. (2d) 62 (May, 1945)] and 
Maryland [Lambros v. Brown, 41 A. (2d) 78 (Jan., 1945)] while stating or implying 
a belief that the consumers’ suits were remedial, concluded that state courts should 
enforce “civil liabilities created by acts of Congress, whether... penal or... 
remedial.” The grounds for their conclusion—whether constitutional compulsion, 
the complementary nature of the federal-state relationship, or inter-sovereign 
reciprocity—remained undisclosed. The supreme court of Oregon [State ea rel. 
Bowles v. Olson, Judge, 151 P. (2d) 723 (Sept., 1944)] reached the same conclusion, 
with a like absence of reason, but without committing itself as to the penal or reme- 
dial character of the action. Connecticut’s highest court [Lapinsky v. Capocino, 
38 A. (2d) 592 (June, 1944)] felt itself bound by the Second Employers’ Liability 
Cases. It argued first, that the consumer was “‘seeking a recovery which will inure 
to his benefit alone,” and therefore that there were not present the practical diffi- 
culties involved in the enforcement of a “strictly penal provision”; second, that, in 
any event, “the state court is not lending itself to the enforcement of the law of 
another sovereignty, because the law it applies, though of federal origin, is just as 
much the law of this state as a statute enacted by our own legislature.” For a dis- 
cussion of the California and Illinois cases, see this Review, Vol. 38 (Aug., 1944), 
pp. 679-681. 

The New Jersey court of errors and appeals took a different tack, and one which 
raised, but which left unanswered, troublesome issues under the supremacy clause. 
The fact that there is “no relationship between the amount permitted to be re- 
covered ... and the sum in which the plaintiffs were injured,” together with the 
further fact that the Administrator may sue if the consumer does not, was held to 
make the “damages” a penalty. Therefore a suit for their recovery was not cog- 
nizable in the state district court which under the state statutes had jurisdiction of 
“every action of a civil nature at law, or to recover any penalty imposed or author- 
ized by any law of this state, where the debt, balance, penalty, damage or other 
matter in dispute does not exceed, exclusive of costs, the sum or value of five- 
hundred dollars.” Thus while a consumer’s action was held to be penal and enforce- 
ment was refused, the court rested its decision on the limited jurisdiction conferred 
on the lower court by the New Jersey statute rather than on the rule of the Antelope. 
It is significant, however, that a penalty imposed by a constitutional law of Con- 
gress was held not to be “a penalty imposed ... by any law of this state” within the 
meaning of the New Jersey statute. Whether this discrimination against federal 
tights of action violated Article VI of the federal constitution was not discussed in 
the opinion, [Zuest v. Ingra, Same v. Farina, 45 A. (2d) 810 (Jan., 1946)]. Many of 
these were purchaser-plaintiff, administrator-intervenor cases, but the adminis- 
trator-intervenor feature was entirely ignored. 

723 U.S. 66, 123 (1825). 
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tinguished virtually to the point of extinction, at least in cases involving the 
federal-state relationship. 

Indeed, one state court has administered the coup de grâce. In a poten- 
tially vital decision, which opens the way for state courts to become virtual 
lower federal courts in the administration of federal penal sanctions, the 
Oregon judges held, one alone dissenting, that state courts otherwise of 
competent jurisdiction are under a constitutional duty to accept suits for 
the Emergency Price Control overcharge penalty when such suits are 
instituted directly by the Price Administrator? rather than by the in- 
jured consumer. In this situation, since the Administrator acts for the 
government, the strictly penal character of the action could no longer be 
ignored or distinguished away. The Oregon supreme court clearly ap- 
preciated this. Brushing aside the rule of the ‘Antelope case as “only an 
ancient shibboleth,” ‘valid as a rule of international law,” but “invalid 
here,” it first declared the federal statute operative as law within the 
territorial boundaries of Oregon, and then invoked the supremacy clause 
to bind the state courts in their official capacities. That supremacy was 
“not a supremacy for defining or establishing the general jurisdiction of 
state courts.” It was a supremacy which required that “state courts should 
not, in the exercise of their general jurisdiction, discriminate against 
rights arising under federal law (the law in Oregon).’’ Finally, the court 
found “little distinction in fact or purpose” between suits by the admin- 
istrator and those by the injured party. The latter suits, jurisdiction of 
which had been “upheld by a weight of authority which cannot now be 
challenged,” were intended as an enforcement device for the vindication 
of national policy. Far from being merely remedial of private wrongs, 
their strictly penal character was further shown by the unique provision 
of the statute which directed the United States to intervene and prosecute 
in aid of the consumers’ suits. The Oregon majority thus employed the 
` administrator-intervenor feature to show that the consumer proceedings 
cases were penal in character and thus constituted authority for the 
present decision, although the courts rendering these decisions generally 
had ignored this feature and frequently had held that the actions were 
remedial rather than penal. 

The dissenting judge, arguing that the administrator and consumer 
actions are “very dissimilar,” found it impossible to believe “that any 
government would yield to another government’s courts the interpreta- 
tion and enforcement of its penal laws in actions brought by the govern- 
ment itself.” With this decision as precedent, “it will not be long,” he 
thought, “before state courts, at the behest of federal officials and agencies, 
will be imposing fines and jail sentences.” 


8 Bowles v. Barde Steel Company and four other cases, 164 P. (2d) 692 (Dec., 
1945). 
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One state court stands alone against the tide. Speaking full voice, the 
Rhode Island supreme court unanimously declared that the court of the 
forum determines the nature of a cause of action, and that, in Rhode 
Island at least, quite regardless of the intentions of Congress and the 
opinions of the lower federal courts, a consumer’s action under Section 205 
is “heavily penal.”? Whatever may be the case in publie international 
law, the several states of the Union are foreign to each other and to the 
United States in private international law, limited only by the full faith 
and credit clause. They are thus free to enforce each other’s penal statutes 
or not according to the rule of comity, ‘provided, however,” a state “may 
not discriminate in favor of state laws and against the laws of the United 
States.” The supremacy clause was expressly pronounced inapplicable: 
“Tt was never intended to be the means by which Congress could compel 
a state to provide, at its own expense, courts for the enforcement of 
federal laws which such state deemed to be penal and, therefore, un- 
enforceable in its courts.” 

Statutes and ordinances adding local sanctions to the Price Control Act 
or extending the area of rent and tenancy control have found state courts 
more critical and reluctant. New York City’s “little OPA,” which im- 
posed stiffer penalties than those imposed under the state’s War Emer- 
gency Act earlier upheld, and which punished non-wilful violations, was 
easily sustained.!° Likewise, the New York State Commercial Rent Con- 
trol Act was held, one judge dissenting, to be a valid exercise of the police 
power." The statute established a rent ceiling of 15 per cent above that 
charged March 1, 1948, on all commercial space in cities with a population 
of more than one million. Limited in duration until July 1, 1946, and 
based on the precedent of similar laws passed in 1920 and held valid both 
by the court of appeals and the United States Supreme Court, this 
statute’s distinctive and crucial feature was its retroactivity; while it 
granted no right to recover past payments, it did apply to future rents 
under pre-existing leases. The court thought that “in the light of the 
emergency the act seems clearly to prescribe a most reasonable and 
legitimate remedy carefully designed as appropriate to the public ends 
in view.” The “public emergency” ‘flowed, not merely from leases which 
might thereafter be executed, but even more directly from leases already 
made.” Hence a remedy with prospective application only would be 
futile. Moreover, the interests of the landlord were sufficiently protected 
by a provision of the act for “arbitration or judicial determination of fair 
and reasonable rentals in all cases.” 


® Robinson v. Norato, 43 A. (2d) 467 (July, 1945). 
_ " People v. Lewis, 64 N.E. (2d) 702 (Dee., 1945). 
u Twentieth Century Associates, Inc. v. Waldman, 63 N.E. (2d) 177 (July, 
1945). 
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In New Jersey, however, an appellate court struck down a 1944 statute 
safeguarding and extending residence tenancies, which thereafter could 
be terminated only upon six month’s notice, by a landlord-owner desiring 
the premises for his own dwelling as his “principal year around home and 
legal residence.’ The main ground for invalidation was the restricted 
application of the act to “cities bordering on the Atlantic Ocean in 
counties of the fifth class having a population of less than 150,000.” That 
this formula was designed to catch only Atlantic City and three smaller 
cities in Atlantic county—all resort towns adjacent to large cities whose 
residents had ‘in great numbers been purchasing homes and dispossessing 
the [local] occupants’’—was held to constitute an arbitrary classification 
despite evidence that the situation was most acute in the region named. 

Cleveland’s “little OPA,” which simply made it a misdemeanor to 
violate federal price and rationing restrictions, met a similar fate. The 
Ohio supreme court grounded its decision upon the exclusiveness of the 
federal war power. Congress had occupied the field with the Emergency 
Price Control Act upon a subject national in character, governable only by 
a uniform system. Not only had Congress not expressly granted concur- 
rent power to the states, but it had manifested an intention not to do so, 
particularly by specifying the forums for the settlement of controversies 
under the act. It followed from this that Cleveland lacked authority to 
pass the ordinance. Moreover, the measure was subject to another “‘in- 
curable infirmity.” Legislative power was delegated unlawfully to a 
federal agency. From the very necessities of the case, the city council 
did not and could not establish a policy or fix standards for the guidance 
of the federal Administrator, the violation of whose changing orders con- 
stituted the offense. 

Labor. How far labor policy has been outstripped by events is best 
shown by the fact that the ultimate fate of the comprehensive control 
statutes passed during the war in the South and West remains largely un- 
determined. Five state supreme and appellate courts have now rendered 
decisions—three (in Alabama, Florida, and Texas) generally favorable to 
legislative regulation, and two (in Colorado and Idaho) killing more. 
drastic measures.“ Although four of these rulings had already been 
handed down, the Supreme Court by its second and third decisions in- 
volving licensing statutes increased rather than diminished the un- 
certainties and hesitations earlier created by its decision in the Collins 


12 Sbrolla v. Hess, 43 A. (2d) 498 (Circuit Court, Atlantic County, July, 1945; 
aff. 44 A. (2d) 36, Sup. Ct., Oct., 1945). , 

13 City of Cleveland v. Piskura, 60 N.E. (2d) 919 (Apr., 1945). 

4 For a discussion of the Alabama, Florida, and Colorado cases, see this Review, 
Aug., 1945 (Vol. 39), pp. 699-702. 
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case. In the McAdory cases,® writs of certiorari to review the Alabama 
statute were finally dismissed as lacking the requisite adversary basis 
pending more precise construction and application of the statute by the 
state courts. In Hill v. Florida,” a somewhat stronger warning was 
served. Shifting ground from free speech to the commerce clause, a 
majority of the judges withdrew from the state’s police power, as in con- 
flict with the NLRA, felony and alienage restrictions on the choice of 
union leadership. Also voided, as applied to workers engaged in inter- 
state commerce, was a “drastic” registration sanction which forbade non- 
registrants to function as unions. 

As matters developed, the attitude of the Supreme Court appears to 
have been anticipated, though not wholly appreciated, by the Texas 
court of civil appeals, when, as the second court to review in entirety one 
of the comprehensive wartime labor statutes, it sustained the act’s leading 
features.‘8 Rendering their final decision shortly before the opinion 
in the McAdory and Hill cases, the Texas judges used the police power- 
reasonable basis test throughout. In so doing, they reached a conclusion 
directly opposed to that of the Supreme Court with respect to a ban on 
aliens and felons as union officials and agents. Such a restriction, they 
contended, did not deny the excluded persons the right to earn a liveli- 
hood in the common occupations of the community, as had been for- 
bidden by the Supreme Court in Truax v. Raich.’® On the contrary, it 
simply assured that persons not “in sympathy with American institu- 
tions,” or not of good moral character, should never be able to occupy 
places of “leadership, influence, and trust” in organizations which “ad- 
mittedly affect the public interest both economically and politically.” 
The Collins decision was narrowly confined: licensing of union organizers, 
when not a prerequisite to speech-making, was upheld, as was the registra- 
tion of unions with its normal-incidents of filing names, addresses, con- 
stitutions, affiliations, and reporting subsequent constitutional changes. 
Such provisions invaded “no sphere of-a union’s activity”; indeed, they 
were necessary if the state was to deal with industrial strife at all. A re- 
quirement that unions keep itemized books of account, which were to be 
open both to member and state inspection at all times was also readily 
acquiesced in, but the court killed as “unreasonable” a section aimed at 
the same objective which required the making of a detailed financial 


16 323 U.S. 516 (1945). 

18 A.F.L. v. McAdory, 65 S. Ct. 1384; C.I.O. v. MeAdory, 65 S. Ct. 1395, 
(June, 1945). 

17 65 S. Ct. 1373 (June, 1945). 

18 A.F.L. v. Mann, 188 8.W. (2d) 276 (April 4, 1945, reh., May 9, 1945, sec. reh. 
den., May 30, 1945). 

19 239 U.S. 33 (1915). 
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report. Such a requirement, the court thought, was an excessive burden, 
especially on small unions. Since democracy was viewed as depending 
upon “the free selection of officials” as well as upon such officials not 
“becoming unduly amenable to... influence by any particular group,” 
the section forbidding political contributions was sustained. The court 
stressed that this section did not apply to union members “as individual 
citizens” nor restrict the right of the union “to educate or inform its 
members as to the merits or demerits of any candidate” or party. Like- 
wise, the ban on the work-permit fee for non-union members, although 
made absolute by the statute rather than merely limited, was sustained 
on the ground that the exaction of such a fee “could be deemed by the 
Legislature, as it evidently was,” as not only “contrary to the policy 
expressed in the [act’s] preamble: ‘The right to work is the right to live,” 
but also as an undesirable means of swelling union treasuries with fees 
from persons who had no voice in union affairs—the latter being a practice 
which could not be justified by a generalization that the non-union 
workers shared in the benefits of union activity. Lesser provisions re- 
quiring fair procedure in the expulsion of members, forbidding expulsion 
without good cause, and requiring that dues and fees collected in advance 
be refunded if the applicant is not admitted to membership—all were 
easily validated as demanding nothing more than “honesty and fair deal- 
ing.” But a requirement that copies of all working agreements calling for 
a dues check-off be filed with the secretary of state was struck down as 
singling out for special treatment a right of contract neither denied nor 
limited by law, and therefore indistinguishable from other valid union- 
employer arrangements. 

The Idaho supreme court circumvented all troublesome issues of free 
speech, commerce regulation, and due process by invoking a strictly state 
constitutional requirement to invalidate a curiously-worded comprehen- 
sive act, passed in 1943 and obviously designed to discourage organization 
of farm workers.?° Major clauses of the act required labor unions to file 
annual financial statements, prohibited boycott and interference with the 
movement to market or the sale of agricultural commodities, made picket- 
ing upon agricultural premises unlawful, and forbade union officials and 
agents to engage in union activities upon agricultural premises without 
the owner’s consent, These provisions, the court thought, failed to show 
“any unity of purpose” or “any clear and unified scheme.” Such being the 
case, the act was void in its entirety as violating the constitutional ‘in- 
junction that “every act shall embrace but one subject and matters 
properly connected therewith, which subject shall be expressed in the 
title.” 


2 A.F.L. v. Frank Langley, Atty-Gen., 168 P. (2d) 881 (May 3, 1946). 
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Other courts, beset by a flood of petitions for injunctions in mass picket- 
ing cases, were less inclined to wait for the legislature. Out of the welter 
of strikes in heavy industry, a crucial and fundamental issue gradually is 
taking shape—an issue which goes to the very roots of the decisions hold- 
ing picketing to be an essentially personal right of communication derived 
from freedom of speech and assembly. This issue is whether peaceful mass 
picketing is illegal as inherently unpeaceful, or whether it too is con- 
stitutionally protected as free speech and assembly, no matter how much 
those coming and going may be “impressed” by the number of persons 
assembled. If it is illegal, and restrainable by injunction, is it so because 
force of numbers intimidates those who desire to enter the plant?” 

In major cases that reflect a turning point both in social context and 
judicial psychology, these questions were foreshadowed rather than 
decisively answered. Indeed, the Pennsylvania and New Jersey courts, 
while granting injunctions against non-violent mass picketing, found and 
followed a third course which neither immunized such action as free 
speech nor enjoined it as inherently violent. Both courts took the ground 
that mass picketing which denies access to property is unlawful, though 
they reinforced this position by holding that non-peaceful incidents were 
also present as a minor part of the total situation. The pickets had 
marched “belly to back” in two lines going in opposite directions on the 
sidewalk in front of each gate to the plant. The technique was not to use 
threats or force but “to establish a wall of human bodies.” With but one 
judge dissenting, the Pennsylvania supreme court held this conduct to be 
within an exception to the anti-injunction statute passed in 1939 to bring 
sit-down strikes within judicial control. Here there was a “seizure and 
holding” quite as much as there had been in the sit-downs—“control of 
the entrance” being “control of the plant.” And picketing which seizes 
and holds the employer’s plant or which prevents, by mass picketing, 
violence, intimidation, or coercion, any persons from entering the plant 
“by the methods here employed does not fall within either constitutional, 
statutory, common law, or equitable protection.” 

To reach such conduct, New Jersey’s chancery court was even prepared 


2 For evidence of how deeply involved the free speech questions have become’ 
see Hennigh eż al. v. International Brotherhood of Teamsters et al., 11 CCH Labor 
Cases 63,094 (Colo. Dist. Ct. of Denver, Feb., 1946) and the following decisions of 
the California superior court taking opposite views of the constitutionality of Cali- 
fornia’s Hot Cargo and Secondary Boycott Act: Union Ice Co. v. Sales Drivers’ 
Union, 11 CCH Labor Cases, 63,156 (San Diego court holding the act unconstitu- 
tional, Mar. 18, 1946); Ramser v. Van Storage & Furniture Drivers Local, 11 CCH 
Labor Cases, 63,187 (Los Angeles court upholding the act, Apr. 30, 1946). 

22 Westinghouse Electrical Corp. v. United Electrical Radio, ete., Workers, 
C.1.0., 46 A. (2d) 16 (Mar., 1946). 
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to knock out an anti-injunction statute passed in 1941.% The section 
declaring picketing without fraud or violence to be lawful was void because 
the title, dealing only with injunctions, gave no notice of such matters; 
besides, the act unconstitutionally abridged the equity powers of the 
court. Those powers had been “made immutable by any mere legislative 
act” through a provision in the constitution of 1844 which provided that 
the courts “shall continue with the like powers and jurisdiction as if this 
constitution had not been adopted.” Having thus freed its injunctive 
power of statutory restraint, the court next swept aside, as “obviously 
unsound,” a contention that to limit the number of pickets and forbid 
obstruction of access to property violated federally guaranteed rights of 
speech and assembly. Complainants were declared to have a right of 
“free access to their plants as against any means and tactics whatever.” 

The crucial Michigan case already mentioned turned on whether the 
interests of the businessman-worker are antagonistic to those of organized 
labor, and on how far unions and employers should be permitted or en- 
couraged to combine to eliminate recalcitrants.™ Although disagreed as to 
the basis for their conclusions, six out of eight high court judges answered 
in favor of the businessman-worker. The precise issue presented was 
whether an owner-operated funeral parlor which sought to discontinue its 
membership in the AFL teamsters union could enjoin the union from 
peacefully picketing and invoking the terms of a contract obligating 
members and contracting companies not to supply equipment, goods, or 
services to concerns with which the union had a labor dispute or to cross 
the picket line. Three of the six concurring judges maintained that to 
continue the directors as dues-paying members was not a legitimate labor 
objective. The union was not seeking a closed shop, nor was it endeavor- 
ing to protect or improve the interests of labor. The Senn,” Wohl” and 
Angelos’? cases thus were distinguishable, since all involved owner- 
operators who were in “actual competition with the union.” Moreover, 
there was no showing of “injurious business competition’? between 
plaintiffs and other directors and embalmers who were members of the 
union. Hence the adverse effect of plaintiffs’ non-membership upon any 
group represented by the union was “inconsequential,” at least, when 
compared with the right of plaintiffs “to unmolestedly pursue their lawful 
occupation.” If in these circumstances the union were allowed to coerce 
plaintiffs into paying union dues, the logical result would be that “the 
union could lawfully picket the home of any bereaved family... to 


23 Phelps-Dodge Copper Products Corp. v. United Electrical, ete., Workers, 
46 A, (2d) 453 (Ct. of Chanc., Mar., 1946). 

2 Harper v. Brennan, 18 N.W. (2d) 905 (May, 1945). 

zæ 301 U.S. 468 (1937). 38 315 U.S. 769 (1942). 

27 Cafeteria Employees Union, Local 302 v. Angelos, 320 U.S. 293 (1943). 
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prevent procurement... of needed funeral service” unless the head of the 
household joined the union. 

The other three judges who voted for the injunction invoked Michigan’s 
anti-monopoly statute which forbids any combination of persons ‘‘to 
establish and maintain a monopoly of any trade, pursuit, avocation, 
profession or business. ...”’ They stressed the fact that by its contract 
the union had organized nearly all units of the field, servicing nearly one- 
third of Michigan’s population, and “‘any claimed infraction of the con- 
tract on the part of the funeral directors, or other units under contract, 
could result in a paralysis of the funeral industry.” Nor was this conclu- 
sion in conflict with the federal free speech decisions; for these did “not 
preclude the enforcement of the state’s monopoly laws in cases where 
there is no labor dispute nor any interdependence of economic interests 
between disputants engaged in the same industry.” 

The two dissenting judges regarded the Senn, Swing,?* and Angelos 
cases as controlling. They contended that plaintiffs were engaged in the 
same business and competed with members of the union. Since there was 
thus an “interdependence of economic interests,” the union’s objective 
was lawful and the means employed were legitimate and constitutionally 
protected. Moreover, since there was no purpose to establish a monopoly 
of business in the funeral field and the action did not result in either price- 
fixing or a stifling of competition, the anti-monopoly statute did not 
apply. l 

The California and Washington courts alone held out against the sweep 
of events, taking precepts of self-restraint seriously, if not recent con- 
stitutional fictions and half-truths. Curiously, both courts deferred to 
legislative action in states where a strong labor movement rendered that 
action least likely. Both dealt, too, with situations deriving from or com- 
plicated by jurisdictional warfare and internecine strife—situations, in 
short, which mark the outer-limit inadequacies of existing federal legisla- 
tion. 

Just how far removed the 1946 picketing cases are from the sanguine 
days when picketing was regarded simply as an incident of free speech 
was perhaps best shown in the Washington case. A breach in labor’s 
ranks, and a union attack upon the use of its hard-won weapon, drama- 
tized both the cleavages and competing pressures. AFL-CIO rivalry in 
the Northwest lumber industry in the summer of 1945 found the rival 
unions making almost identical wage demands upon employers. The CIO 
group chose to negotiate on the job, while the AFL membership struck 
and picketed CIO plants, urging industry-wide coöperation on a course 
of action chosen by it to enforce labor’s wage demands. 


28 312 U.S. 321 (1941). 
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Thus arose this novel question: Might a state court enjoin an AFL 
union from peacefully picketing the sawmill of an employer who, pursuant 
to an order of the NLRB, recognized the CIO rival as the bargaining 
agent? Might the court do so, that is, where the purpose of the AFL 
picketing was to urge CIO workers to adopt a pattern of negotiation 
identical with that followed by AFL in a campaign waged by both unions 
for a wage increase throughout an industry common to both? Were the 
AFL pickets exercising constitutionally guaranteed rights of free speech, 
or were they disrupting union contracts, interfering with the collective 
bargaining activities of a regularly designated bargaining agent, and 
impeding the flow of commerce in violation of the Wagner Act? 

Reviewing its own and the United States Supreme Court’s holdings on 
picketing as free speech, and considering the limitations created by the 
clear and present danger test, the majority of the Washington judges 
regarded the precedents from Thornhill v. Alabama??? to Thomas v. 
Collins?’ as controlling. The AFL pickets simply were exercising their 
constitutional right of free speech. Their purpose was to communicate a 
point of view. If the ultimate effect was to close the plants, it was because 
the CIO employees acquiesced and accepted the counsel of AFL pickets. 
Nothing in the NLRA expressly or impliedly prohibited such conduct. 
The AFL had made no demand upon the employer, much less one obliging 
him to commit an unfair labor practice; and the act’s restrictions against 
interference with collective bargaining were intended to apply to em- 
ployers, not to other unions. Finally, there was no purpose to induce a 
breach of contract, for which, in any event, adequate remedies would 
exist after the breach. ; 

Two dissenters thought the picketing unlawful and not constitutionally 
protected: it constituted an interference with the collective bargaining 
activities of a duly chosen and certified bargaining agency. A third dis- 
senter attacked the whole basic premise of the majority and dissent alike. 
“Picketing, whether peaceful or otherwise, is not a manifestation of free 
speech....” It is “nothing less than economic pressure, economic 
coercion, or economic warfare ....? The present cases were “striking 
illustrations of the perversion of freedom of speech... . To say that the 
picket line’s purpose is to inform and educate members of the CIO con- 
cerning the rights and desires of labor generally is ridiculous. They have 
already as much education on the subject as have their informers.” 

What attitude ought the courts to take once a union oversteps its rights 
and the law in its demands on an employer for a closed-shop contract? 
Has the union thereby forfeited its right to continue the fight? May the 


29 310 U.S. 88 (1940). 30 323 U.S. 516. 
31 State ex rel Lumber and Sawmill Workers v. Superior Court for Pierce County, 
etc., 164 P. (2d) 662 (Dec., 1945). 
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union be enjoined from further concerted activity and pressure against 
the employer? In the Park and Tilford case, the California court declined 
so to hold.” Rather, it took a view of tolerant laissez faire. The question 
raised was whether a labor organization can be deprived of the right peace- 
fully and truthfully to picket and boycott for the purpose of securing a 
closed shop agreement where the employer is engaged in interstate com- 
merce, where a majority of his employees are not members of the labor 
organization, and where the labor organization has demanded that the 
employer sign a closed-shop contract. The California judges conceded that 
such demands were unlawful as calling upon the employer to commit an 
unfair labor practice under the NLRA; they observed, too, that the closed 
shop is a legitimate labor objective under state and federal law. By a vote 
of four to three, they then held that the union was constitutionally 
entitled to picket and boycott to achieve this objective once its activities 
are “purged of the elements that make them unlawful.” Otherwise, “in 
a confusion of the lawful objective still unachieved with the means 
originally attempted to achieve it,” an injunction would be punishing past 
rather than preventing future unlawful activity. Having thus disposed of 
the unlawful demands, the court next turned to the crucial issue of 
whether the present concerted activities did not coerce the employer to do 
the very thing which had made the past demands unlawful. The court 
answered in the negative. It argued that “the basic conflict is between 
union and non-union workers’’; therefore, to grant the employer an in- 
junction on the ground that the purpose of the picketing was to drive him 
to unlawful interference with his non-union employees would be “to 
translate a conflict between groups of workers” into a conflict in which 
the employer would become “the contestant ad hoc for the non-union 
workers, armed with a formula that would make the very objective of the 
union workers unlawful.” The non-union workers’ right to freedom from 
employer interference had to be “evaluated within the context” of the 
right of union workers to take concerted action for a closed shop, and thus 
did not include the right to be free from the risk of employer interference 
induced by such pressure. If the non-union employees were given ab- 
solute protection against the chance that the employer might yield, the 
right of other workers to organize for a closed shop would be vitiated. 
The three dissenting judges argued that, “in view of the uncontradicted 
evidence” that the unions continued their unlawful demands for a closed 
shop contract, the picketing and boycotting were enjoinable. To hold 
otherwise, “in effect declares” that because the unions might picket and 
boycott the employer to influence his employees to join their organiza- 


2 Park & Tilford Import Corp. v. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 165 
P. (2d) 891 (Jan., 1946, Hearing den., Feb. 28, 1946). 
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tions and thereby obtain a closed shop, “the same activities may not 
be enjoined when carried on to achieve an end openly and admittedly’ 
unlawful.” 

IL CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The year’s leading civil liberties cases suggest that but little of the hoped 
for magic is to be found in Justice Holmes’ “clear and present danger” 
test. Problems of degree remain problems of degree, and honest and able 
men differ both as to what is “clear” and what is “present.” Moreover, 
since it tends to be employed forensically by hard-pressed judges and 
counsel wherever fact situations call for a limiting rule, the test already 
is stretched to the breaking point and endangered by false popularity. 

Freedom of the Press—Contempt. State judges seem particularly dis- 
inclined merely to begin treating with contempt editorial criticism which 
local precedents and preferences have made summarily punishable as 
contempt. Open distaste for the restrictive rule prescribed by the Supreme 
Court in the Bridges case pervades recent opinions in Florida and Texas. 
In both states, courts maneuvered to force clarification of the test and 
vigorously combatted its extension. The social context and overtones of 
both decisions dramatized the vagaries of the older, more elastic “‘calcu- 
lated tendency” test; yet the facts of the two cases also were stark re- 
minders of the potentialities of “trial by newspaper.” The cases may well 
mark the outer limits of the press’s freedom. 

The Florida case,” since reversed by the federal Supreme Court, grew 
out of editorials and a cartoon in the Miami Herald attacking Dade 
county judges for too tender a regard for gambling interests. The judges 
were admonished that “... when judicial instance and interpretative 
procedure . . . go out of the way to find every possible technicality of the 
law to protect the defendant, to block, thwart, hinder, embarrass, and 
nullify the prosecution, then the people’s rights are jeopardized... .” 
“The seeming ease and pat facility with which the criminally charged 
have been given technical safeguard have set people to wondering whether 
the courts are being subverted into refuges for lawbreakers.” 

“This week,” the editorial continued, one named judge had found 
eight indictments for rape defective. Padlock actions against the Brook 
Club had been suddenly transferred from one court to another and dis- 
missed while the state’s attorney was engaged on another case. “The 
defense got delay when it wanted and prompt decision from the court 
when it profited it.” The cartoon entitled, “But Judge!” showed a fawning 
defendant seated by a judge from whom he was receiving a “Dismissal,” 
while an irate but ignored Public Interest protested and pon an ac- 
cusing finger at The Law. 


3 Pennekamp v. State, 22 S. (2d) 875, (July, 1945); unanimously reversed by 
U.S. Supreme Court June 3, 1946. 14 U. S. Law Week, 4386. 
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In upholding the conviction of the Herald and its editor for contempt, 
the majority of the Florida supreme court found the editorials to be 
“distorted,” “inaccurate,” filled with “scrambled false insinuations” and 
“unwarranted charges of partisanship and unfairness.” As such, their 
publishers were liable, under the Florida cases and constitution, for abuse 
of the “right fully to speak and write.” 

In the majority’s view, the telegram and editorial in the Bridges case 
had contained no assault upon the integrity of the court, and hence that 
case was inapposite. Besides, “not until 1925” had “anyone dreamed ... . 
the Federal Constitution had anything to do with punishment for con- 
tempt under state law... ’’; “nothing in the Bridges case” indicated a 
purpose to supersede state law and decisions . . . or to require state courts 
to conform to Federal pattern.” ‘... the reservations. ..in the Tenth 
Amendment are still vital . . . State courts still have the power to punish 
for contempt.” 

Even if the state courts must comply with the clear and present danger 
rule, “they are authorized to apply it by their own law and standards, and 
unless the application is shown to be arbitrary and unreasonable, their 
judgment should not be disturbed ....” Thus the editorials and the 
cartoon afforded “ample support for the judgment imposed”... ‘the 
issues were properly adjudicated under Florida law.” The court did not 
think the rule in the Bridges case applicable, “but if for any reason it may 
be held to be, the judgment is still free from error because it is not charged 
that it was applied in an arbitrary and unreasonable manner, and if it 
were, there is no showing to that effect. We do not think freedom of the 
press can be exercised in a way to vitiate fair and impartial trial, nor do we 
think that it can be employed to harass the court or in total disregard of 
approved standards of propriety, when the rights of others to the cause 
are adversely affected.” 

Two judges dissented. In their view, nothing in the editorials or cartoon 
imputed a want of fairness, impartiality, or integrity to any court. Nor 
was there any intent to influence the determination in any particular case 
then pending. The rule of the Bridges case should have been strictly 
adhered to. 

The principals in the Texas caset were three Corpus Christi news- 
paper men and an elected Nueces county judge. The latter, a layman, had 


4 Hz parte Craig and two other cases. 193 S.W. (2d) 178 (Texas Ct. of Criminal 
Appeals, Feb., 1946; reh. den., Apr., 1946). Students of political and judicial ethics 
will find interesting material for study in State ex rel. Hall v. Niewoehner, 155 P. 
(2d) 205, wherein the majority of the Montana supreme court found guilty of con- 
tempt an attorney who by formal motion and circular letters had attacked two 
members of the court for having failed to disqualify themselves in a previous case. 
Both the majority and minority opinions presented the unseemly spectacle of high 
judges publicly attacking the motives and integrity of their colleagues. 
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compelled a jury, against its will, to return a directed verdict in an un- 
lawful detainer action which adversely determined the rights of an absent 
‘serviceman. For this he became the object of a blistering attack in the 
local press. In the language of the reviewing court, ‘Judge Browning’s 
action in instructing the jury, without hearing argument on the motion 
(italics added), was editorially denounced as a ‘travesty on justice’ and 
‘high handed’; as properly bringing ‘public opinion down on his head’; as 
outraging ‘public opinion,’ as a ‘tragedy’ that the case could not be ap- 
pealed to another judge who was ‘able to interpret and weigh motions 
and arguments’ of opposing counsel and to make his decisions accordingly; 
and as a repudiation of the ‘first rule of justice,’ as a consequence of which 
‘there is no way of knowing whether justice was done.’” 

In the eyes of the majority of the reviewing court, these comments, with 
related objective but highly unfavorable news stories—all of which were 
published while the serviceman’s motion for a new trial was pending— 
thoroughly justified the offended trial judge in holding the newspaper 
men guilty of constructive contempt. Though obviously embarrassed that 
under Texas law a lay judge’s ruling should prove final on a technical legal 
point, the majority denied counsel permission to show the truth of the 
publications as a defense and firmly held that the issue was not whether 
Judge Browning’s ruling was “correct or incorrect,” but whether the 
offensive publications were “reasonably calculated to interfere with the 
due administration of justice.” To be sure, the Supreme Court in the 
Bridges case had repudiated the “reasonably calculated ...rule,’’ but 
that case was distinguishable. Here there were no threats of future adverse 
criticism and action. “The case pending before the court was of conse- 
quence only to the litigants. The public, as such, had no interest in the 
outcome... .” 

Thus distinguished and rendered uncontrolling on its facts, the Bridges 
case none the less did supply the controlling clear and present danger rule. 
The newspaper men had undertaken to coerce Judge Browning into grant- 
ing a new trial. “The publications were not only reasonably calculated to 
accomplish that purpose, but there was also a ‘clear and present danger’ 
that they would, and the likelihood that such result would follow was 
‘extremely serious’ and ‘the degree of imminence ‘extremely high.’”’ 

One judge dissented. It was hard to say, he thought, in view of breaches 
of law and equity at the detainer trial, that the “relators were attempting 
to ‘influence the court... contrary to law and justice.’’’ Truth, moreover, 
should have been permitted as a defense to the charge of contempt. 
Finally, the public had a vital “interest in proper and effective [court] 

æ The judges appeared to be unaware or unconcerned that the Supreme Court 


in the Bridges and Los Angeles Times cases had held that even the presence of such 
threats did not render the comments contemptuous. 
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procedure,” and, “‘considering the subject matter,” the publishers’ com- 
ments had been “fair and reasonable.” 

Freedom of the Press—Obscenity. How blurred the clear and present 
danger test has become through attempted application to fact situations 
in which it has little or no validity was well revealed in two cases involving 
allegedly obscene publications. In the first, the supreme judicial court of 
Massachusetts held that Lillian Smith’s best-selling novel of race rela- 
tions, Strange Fruit, fell within the prohibitions of the notorious Comstock 
law which condemns to punishment “whoever publishes, ... sells or 
distributes” a book “which is obscene, indecent or impure, or [which] 
manifestly tends to corrupt the morals of Youth.” Although the majority 
opinion made a distinguished effort to formulate a test of obscenity as 
applied to a serious work of literature, the court found it enough in the 
final analysis if a reasonable judge or jury could hold that the book fell 
within the prohibited categories. A neat tabulation of offensive passages 
having served in this regard, “no substantial constitutional question” 
remained. However, “if the... ‘clear and present danger’ doctrine” 
should be held to apply “to cases like the present,” the majority thought 
the “danger of corruption of the public mind a sufficient danger... .” 
One judge believed that the court had construed the statute correctly, but 
disagreed regarding application to a serious study, especially since 
adolescents were not, as the majority contended, “avid readers of novels.” 

In the second case, the New York court of appeals upheld?” a sweeping 
statute which made it a misdemeanor for any person to “print, publish, 
sell, lend or distribute” “any book. .. magazine, newspaper, ... princi- 
pally made up of criminal news, police reports, or accounts of criminal 
deeds, or pictures, or stories of deeds of bloodshed, lust, or crime.” 
Troubled by neither the breadth nor ambiguity of a statute potentially 
applicable to a librarian loaning a set of the Newgate Calendar, the ma- 
jority opinion argued that the captions “Indecency” and “Obscene Prints 
and Articles” manifested a clear intent to reach publications made up of 
stories or pictures of deeds of “bloodshed and lust” which might incite to 
violent and depraved crimes. Such was the appellant’s publication, “em- 
bellished with pictures of fiendish and gruesome crimes, .. . besprinkled 
with lurid photographs of victims and perpetrators”, and filled with 
articles bearing such titles as ‘Bargains in Bodies,’ ‘Girl Slave to Love 
Cult,’ and ‘Girls’ Reformatory.’” The court indicated it would be time 
enough to worry about the draftsmanship when the law had been mis- 
applied. Arguing that the legislature should have set forth its conception 
of morality more precisely, the Chief Judge thought the statute “so vague 

- % Commonwealth v. Isenstadt, 62 N.E. (2d) 840 (Sept., 1945). 


37 People v. Winters, 63 N.E. (2d) 98, (July, 1945); cert. gr. 66 S. Ct. 339, argued 
Mar. 27, 1946; restored to docket for reargument, Apr. 22, 1946. 
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and indefinite as to permit punishment of the fair use of freedom of 
speech.” 

Freedom of Religion. “Which is more important, to give the public added 
protection, over that of the penal statutes, against annoyance, incon- 
venience, and possible fraud, or to preserve intact the cherished right of 
religious liberty?” 

This question, asked in a minority opinion, arose with regard to Los 

Angeles ordinances which licensed junk and second-hand dealers and 
which licensed and minutely regulated “promoters”? who solicited for 
“any charitable purpose.” Were such ordinances constitutionally applied 
to the Gospel Army, an unincorporated evangelical organization which 
used the proceeds of salvage gathered by solicitors working from its four 
trucks, and sold in its salvage shop, to maintain a mission, propagate 
religious doctrine, and provide aid for the poor? 
. Answering in favor of the police power,! a bare majority of the Cali- 
fornia judges saw the problem as essentially one of regulating solicitation 
of funds for general welfare purposes—purposes with respect to which the 
“state itself has an active responsibility.” The provisions simply required 
promoters and solicitors to submit proof of good character and reputation, 
present facts to enable the public to determine the nature and worthiness 
of the charity, show financial responsibility by means of a bond, and 
authorized the administrative board to withhold licenses of applicants 
whose character and reputation were deemed unsatisfactory. Such re- 
quirements were all reasonably designed to prevent fraud—were indeed 
“common in statutes regulating admission to professions and occupations 
. involving duties of a fiduciary character.” Moreover, the ordinance 
regulated all charitable solicitations—specifically differentiating and ex- 
empting those “made solely for evangelical, missionary and religious pur- 
poses.” There was thus no discrimination; and, since the Board had no 
authority to decide “what constituted a religious cause,” there was no 
censorship of religion in the manner forbidden by the Cantwell? decision. 
Charitable and welfare activities “characteristic of the secular life of the 
community” were subject to reasonable police regulation “even though 
... carried on by a religious organization.” The licensing board had no 
discretion to withhold a license; and it was not to be presumed that mu- 
nicipal officers would use their powers “ ‘villainously or for purposes of 
oppression and mischief.’ ” Freedom to believe and freedom to act both 
were embraced in religious freedom, but only the first ever could be abso- 
lute. 

Deploring a charity so “ ‘scrimped and iced,’”’ two dissenting opinions 
vigorously attacked the majority severance theory: charitable purposes 


38 Gospel Army v. City of Los Angeles, 163 P. (2d) 704 (Nov., 1945). 
39 310 U.S. 296 (1940). ; 
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could not properly be separated from the religious purpose which induced 
them, lest in due course religious organizations be penalized for the good 
works and impulses that are the very life blood of religion. The majority 
argument that religious motivation was a tenuous and impracticable 
standard by which to test regulability cut both ways. Moreover, as ap- 
plied to the Gospel Army, the $2,000 bonding requirement and the $25 
fee for a solicitor’s license were onerous and unfair—a direct tax on the 
right of engaging in missionary evangelism such as the Supreme Court had 
invalidated in Murdock v. Pennsylvania.*° This was doubly true since 
more “respectable” and highly-organized charities had in practice been 
exempted from these requirements. Underlying both dissenting opinions 
was a plea for liberality and laissez faire in this field “beyond situations of 
[obvious] emergency.” 

Together with pressure from importunate counsel, the movement of the 
Supreme Court of the United States toward this liberal position, made even 
clearer by its recent decision upholding the right of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
to proselytize upon posted property and streets in company-owned 
towns,“ promises an early showdown on the claimed right of members 
of this sect to pursue their calling uninvited in hotels” and on other posted 
private property. Almost without exception, state courts have held to 
the view that trespass after warning is not to be sanctioned in the name 
of religious freedom ;* and it seems doubtful, despite the orientation of the 
federal majority in favor of religious freedom, if the right to proselytize on 
private property will be further extended. 

Subversive Organizations. In the year’s nearest approach to a cause 
celébre, a California appellate court reversed the convictions of nine Los 
Angeles “Friends of Progress” who had carried on pro-Nazi propaganda 
immediately before and after Pearl Harbor.“4 Frankly expressing doubts 
as to the constitutionality of California’s Subversive Organizations Regis- 
tration Act of 1941, the Judges nevertheless declined this opportunity to 
determine its validity, although invited to do so by the parties and by the 


4 319 U.S. 105 (1943). 

4 Marsh v. State, 66 S. Ct. 276 (Jan., 1946), reversing Marsh v. State, 21 S. 
(2d) 558 (Ala. ct. of app. Jan. 9, 1945; reh. den., Feb. 13, 1945) 21 S. (2d) 564 (Ala. 
Sup. Ct. Mar. 29, 1945, cert. den.). 

42 See People v. Vaughan, 150 P. (2d) 964 (1944), wherein the appellate department 
of the Los Angeles superior court rejected arguments that loud knocking on rooming 
house doors at 9:30 Sunday morning, over the manager’s objections, was conduct 
protected by the constitutional guarantees of freedom of speech and religion. 

43 People v. Bohnke, 38 N.E. (2d) 478 (N.Y. ct. of app., 1941) cert. den., 316 
U.S. 667; State v. Martin, 5 S. (2d) 377; (La. Sup. Ct., 1941; Massachusetts v. 
Stanton, 48 N.E. (2d) 678 (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., 1943); People v. Dale, 47 N.Y. S. 
(2d) 703 (Utica City Court, 1944), Cf. Martin v. City of Struthers, 319 U.S. 141 
(1943). 

“ People v. Noble, 158 P. (2d) 225 (Apr., 1945; reh. den. May, 1945). 
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Civil Liberties Union as an amicus curiae. Rather, they concluded that 
the demands of a statute which required “proof of ... advocacy of the 
overthrow of the Government of the United States by force and vio- 
lence” had not been met by “mere proof that appellants indulged in in- 
temperate, unreasoning, sinister and iniquitous criticisms of our form of - 
government, our officials and our allies, or praised a different form of gov- 
ernment.” Likewise, evidence was insufficient to show that the groups had 
been “subject to control by a foreign power,” the alternative prohibition 
of the act. “Constructive crimes .. . are repugnant to the spirit and letter 
of English and American criminal Jaw,” and should not be established 
even against “individuals [who] have by their acts and statements justly 
earned the contempt of patriotic Americans.” Thus the only case which 
fell within the fact situation which originally evoked the “clear and pres- 
ent danger” test was disposed of on the basis of the insufficiency of we 
evidence rather than by the application of the rule. 


III. GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


Glacier-like in mass, stereotyped in doctrine, and generally undistin- 
guished in rhetoric, cases involving the regulation of business and the 
professions nevertheless have outstanding merit. They reveal collec- 
tively, perhaps even better than the leading cases previously discussed, 
the trends in constitutional law and the competing influences which shape 
it. Because of the vagueness and generality of the constitutional clauses, 
and the consequent flexibility and freedom of judicial judgments, the self- 
assigned rôle of the judiciary in our economic system is cast in bold relief. 
Obviously, the task is not to detail these cases, but to report emergent 
patterns.‘ 

The “trend toward guildism,”* characterized by efforts of proféssional 
and occupational groups to achieve varying degrees of self-regulation un- 
der state auspices, appears to have been checked. Major cases and statutes 
not only are fewer, but courts show less disposition merely to acquiesce in 
legislative determinations. This is especially true where the activity ‘“‘pro- 
fessionalized” by the legislature is not readily distinguishable in “knowl- 
edge, training, and skill” from the common callings, and where there is an 
element of monopoly tending to squeeze out marginal workers and curtail 
the right to enter. Thus the North Dakota‘? and Florida** courts, following 
the trend in four states, upset statutes which defined and regulated pro- 
fessional photography, created boards to test and license practitioners, 


4 For this reason, cases have been cumulated from 1942 to date. 

J, A. C. Grant, “The Guild Returns to America,” Journal of Polities, Vol. 4, 
pp. 303, 336 (1942). 

47 State v. Cromwell, 9 N.W. (2d) 914 (1943). 

48 Sullivan v. DeCerb, 23 So. (2d) 571 (Nov., 1945). 
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and made practice without a license a misdemeanor. Ilinois’ supreme 
court struck down a clumsily-drawn scheme for administrative testing 
and licensing of professional engineers.“ The act defined professional en- 
gineering as “any professional service” which requires “the application of 
engineering principles and data,” exempted from its provisions “any other 
recognized profession or trade,” and left to “the opinion of the commit- 
tee” administering it the qualifications, training, or credentials necessary 
to secure a license.®° 

Nowhere is evidence of the strong ebb-tide plainer than in the case of 
the barbers. In 1941, courts were almost evenly divided on legislation aid- 
ing their drive for subprofessional status. Since then, unanimous courts 
in Arkansas," Indiana® and Oregon® have all rejected measures embody- 
ing the familiar self-established, self-administered controls over prices 
and hours. Price-fixing provisions obviously contributed to the results. 

The statutes upheld, and the tone of dissenting opinions, also reveal 
mounting opposition to self-regulation. The business of real estate broker- 
age, in which opportunities for fraud, though not unique, are at least sub- 
stantial, was held by the Alabama supreme court to be susceptible to 
regulation by licensing and examination for competence and integrity." 
Although this is but a step beyond blue sky laws, and similar controls are 
exercised in upwards of two-thirds of the states, two dissenting justices 
protested the trend toward guildism whereby “an exclusive self-governing 
status is achieved by the device of securing a majority membership on ad- 
ministrative boards..., and... the power of the state is heavily in- 


49 Krebs v. Thompson, 56 N.E. (2d) 761 (1944). 

50 Legislative exclusion of an enterprise from an area of its market, especially 
when that area is left open to others, generally receives short shrift from the courts. 
Thus a unanimous Illinois supreme court voided a legislative distinction between 
banks and trust companies in an act which had forbidden small loan concerns to 
pledge notes and securities of their borrowers except with banks authorized to do 
business in the state. In Illinois, banks and trust companies are subject to the same 
official and are both under bond for the faithful performance of duties. Metropolitan 
Trust Co. v. Jones, 51 N.E. (2d) 256 (1943). 

The Illinois court, lavish in its use of the judicial veto, also struck down a statute 
creating a state building authority empowered to construct and operate buildings 
suitable for the state’s office needs in cities of 75,000 or more. Extraordinary features 
of the law constituted the governor, lieutenant governor, and five other high elective 
state officers, together with two appointive members, the body corporate charged 
with determining the state’s needs for such buildings; and empowered the corpora- 
tion, subject to the governor’s approval, to issue up to $12,000,000 of income 
bonds to finance the cost of acquiring, constructing, and maintaining and operating 
the property. People v. Green, 47 N.E. (2d) 465 (IIL, 1943). 

51 Noble v. Davis, 161 S.W. (2d) 189 (1942). 

52 State Board of Barber Examiners v. Cloud, 44 N.E. (2d) 972 (1942). 

53 LaForge v. Ellis, 154 P. (2d) 844 (Jan., 1945). 

.4 State v. Polakow’s Realty Experts, Inc., 10 So. (2d) 461 (1942). 
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voked by way of prosecutions in the criminal courts of those who are un- 
able to secure the approval of the board . . . to engage in the occupation.” 

Similarly, the cleaning and dyeing industry, by turning its notorious 
health and fire hazards to account, won undivided judicial approval of a 
moderate form of licensing and administrative self-regulation in Okla- 
homa® and New Mexico.® Significantly, price-fixing was at issue in neither 
state, and the trend of decisions already was two-to-one in the dry clean- 
ers’ favor. ‘ 

The traditions of a ‘free market” and the memory of its excellence die 
hard. Stressing that its earlier decision, reversed by the United States 
Supreme Court in Olsen v. Nebraska,’ had dealt solely with the power 
of the legislature to regulate private employment agencies, not with the 
reasonableness of the regulations made, the Nebraska judges outlawed as 
“unreasonable, prohibitory, and confiscatory” a provision which limited 
maximum fees of such agencies to ten per cent of the first month’s 
salary.58 : 

An interesting example of the different results frequently reached in 
“hard” and “close” cases was afforded in four eastern states. During 
1938-39, the legislatures enacted statutes which forbade service stations 
to post signs advertising gasoline prices except in the form of small plac- 
ards of prescribed size attached to each pump. In due course, judges ob- 
viously were compelled to choose between upholding the canons with ref- 
erence to the wisdom of legislation (here ostensibly directed against mis- 
leading advertising) and voiding a convenient form of price-fixing (aimed 
at unadvertised brands sold on the basis of price appeal at independent 
stations). To date, judges in New York"? and Massachusetts® have chosen 
the first course; those in New Jersey™ and Connecticut® the second.® 


55 Jack Lincoln Shops, Inc. v. State Dry Cleaners Board, 135 P. (2d) 332 (1943), 

56 State v. Cauthen, 152 P. (2d) 255 (1944). 

5 85 L. Ed. 1305 (1941). 

58 Boomer v. Olsen, 10 N.W. (2d) 507 (1943). 

‘69 People v. Arlen Service Stations, 31 N.E. (2d) 184 (1940). 

60 Slome v. Godley, 23 N.E. (2d) 133 (1939); Merit Oil Co. v. Director of Neces- 
saries of Life, 65 N.E. (2d) 529 (Mar., 1946). 

& Regal Oil Co. v. State, 10 A. (2d) 495 (1939). 

8 State v. Miller, 12 A. (2d) 192 (1940). 

63 In areas where the health element is distinct, but is less immediately apparent 
than in the practice of medicine, and where the occupational group is neither so 
ancient nor reputedly so honorable, the “standards of conduct... which are 
traditional in the competition of the market place” are on the whole constitutionally 
prohibitable, although not without strong judicial dissent. Statutes or municipal 
ordinances forbidding advertising the price of eyeglasses or lenses were sustained 
unanimously by the Wisconsin court (Ritholz v. Johnson, 17 N.W. (2) 590 (Feb., 
1945); upheld four to three by the Ohio court (City of Springfield v. Hurst, 56 N.E. 
(2d) 185 (Aug., 1944); and vetoed five to two by the Michigan supreme court 
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Even Sunday and other closing laws have met with increasing judicial 
opposition. A penal statute applying to “every person who keeps open 
on Sunday any store, workshop, banking house, or other place of busi- 
ness...” but exempting a long list of specified businesses was judicially 
nullified in Utah.“ The act distinguished between “pharmacies or the 
prescription counters of ... drug stores...” and places selling “sick- 
room” supplies other than compounded medicine; and also between con- 
fectionary stores and grocery stores selling the same items. It was pointed 
out that under this arrangement, in small towns, the general store would 
be unable to sell items available for purchase in larger communities with 
more specialized shops. 

An ordinance limiting barber shops to eleven hours on week days and 
twelve hours on Saturdays was invalidated in Ohio.® In reaching this re- 
sult, the court expressly overruled Wilson v. Zanesville,® which had up- 
held a similar barbers’ ordinance. In the intervening period, Toledo’s at- 
tempt to fix the hours of retail grocery stores had been unanimously set 
aside and, looking back, the majority thought any distinction in treat- 
ment of the two types of business unwarranted. Kentucky judges took 
a similar view of an ordinance which required all places of business to 


(Ritholz v. City of Detroit, 13 N.W. (2d) 283 (Feb., 1944). In the opinion of the 
Michigan majority and Ohio dissent, the evil sought to be remedied was a business 
evil—“the prevention of false, fraudulent, and misleading advertising’’—and, so 
long as glasses and lenses may be sold “as an ordinary item of merchandise by any- 
one who may desire”... , prohibiting price advertising is an unconstitutional inter- 
ference with “private business.” These judges leaned heavily on an earlier Ohio case 
invalidating legislation against advertising the price of haircuts. Repudiating this 
analogy, as well as the view of the goals and operation of the ordinance, the Wis- 
consin court, the Ohio majority, and the Michigan minority maintained that price 
advertising here resulted in competitive price-cutting. Low price in turn induced the 
public to buy, and opticians to sell, ‘glasses of poor workmanship and material, 
equipped with poorly ground lenses”—defects which cannot readily be detected by 
the wearer and which often seriously impair eyesight. Thus, prohibiting “such bait 
advertising” “has a real and substantial relationship to the public health.” For the 
same reasons of health, the state might forbid outright the retail sale of glasses as 
merchandise to be selected by the customer, and, that being so, lesser measures de- 
signed only to discourage the practice are well within the police power. It was con- 
ceded by all hands, and unanimously upheld by the supreme court of Virginia 
(Ritholz v. Commonwealth, 35 S.E. (2d) 210 (Sept., 1945), that licensed optome- 
trists could be placed under this limitation. 

“ Broadbent v. Gibson, 140 P. (2d) 939 (1948). 

85 City of Cincinnati v. Correll, 49 N.E. (2d) 412 (1943). In a case involving only 
the particular closing hours, not the power to close, which had earlier been upheld, 
the New Jersey supreme court sustained an ordinance closing barber shops on Wed- 
nesday afternoons and holidays. Amodio v. Board of Commr’s of Town of West 
New York, 43 A. (2d) 889 (Sept., 1945). 

£ 199 N.E. (2d) 187 (1985). 
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close between midnight and four a.m., holding it unconstitutional as 
applied to restaurants." Even a declaration that it was a war measure 
confined to the emergency failed to save a St. Louis ordinance closing 
gasoline stations during certain hours to private cars and while leaving 
them open to common carriers.®8 . 

Judicial use of the “doctrine of changed conditions” is of extraordinary 
interest during periods of war and reconversion. Conceding that “many, 
perhaps all, of the adverse conditions” which occasioned the Moratorium 
Act of 1933 had since disappeared, the majority of the New York court of 
appeals nevertheless refused to invalidate the legislature’s tenth annual 
renewal of that statute.®® So long as the legislative remedy was ‘“‘appropri- 
ate, reasonable, and legitimate,” as it was deemed to be here, these were 
matters for legislative discretion. 

Two years earlier, South Dakota’s supreme court unanimously re- 
fused”? to be bound by the legislative declaration of emergency conditions 
and struck down the mortgage moratorium extension act passed in 1942. 
The judges concluded that depression conditions no longer existed in 
South Dakota and that the statute could not constitutionally outlast the 
emergency. They pointed to a similar finding by the Nebraska supreme 
court as early as 1938, by the Iowa supreme court in 1939, and by the Ari- 
zona supreme court in 1940. 

Anachronistic fence laws which impose absolute liability on railroads 
for livestock killed along unfenced rights-of-way, but which fail to impose 
similar liability on competing highway carriers, even though the public 
danger and damage are demonstrably greater, were considered by the 
Texas court of civil appeals.”! In view of the legislature’s broad discretion 
in the matter of classifications, the court declined to hold that the act, 
previously upheld as to railroads, had become discriminatory. As a mat- 
ter of fact, motor carriers were subject to many regulations inapplicable 
to rail lines; moreover, the extensive differences in modes of operations 
made the distinction reasonable. 

In marked contrast with the generally critical attitude displayed by the 
courts toward business and professional regulation is the sympathetic 
treatment accorded dominant agricultural interests. Here the courts not 
only interpose relatively few obstacles to the police power—they join 
with legislatures to smooth the way for novel, even drastic, measures. 


6? City of Jackson v. Murray-Reed-Slone, 178 S.W. (2d) 847 (1944). 

88 Heil v. Kaufman, 189 S.W. (2d) 276 (Sept., 1945). 

69 Hast New York Savings Bank v. Hahn, 59 N.E. (2d) 625 (1944). One judge 
dissented. 

7 Petition of Oleson, 3 N.W. (2d) 880 (1942). 

n" Fort Worth & D. C. Ry. Co. v. Welch, 183 S.W. (2d) 730 (1944). See this 
Review, Vol. 36, p. 684 (Aug., 1942); Vol. 37, p. 659 (Aug., 1948). 
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Beneficial mainly to large cattle-owners, a Kansas statute of 1941 which 
prohibited the defacing of any brand “upon live stock,” was upheld even 
though it made it a felony for one to overbrand his own stock.’ A drastic 
act, designed to preserve the cotton industry against inroads of the pink 
boll worm was unanimously sustained in Texas.” The statute authorized 
administrators to prohibit and regulate the growing of cotton in infected 
areas, granted them broad discretionary powers as-to exceptions, and 
made unlawful the production or marketing of cotton in or from such 
districts except as the commission allowed. 

A North Dakota initiative measure adopted in 1932 which prohibited 
“corporation farming...” and which directed corporations owning 
farm lands not reasonably necessary in the conduct of their business to 
dispose of them within ten years was twice unanimously sustained by the 
state supreme court” as applied to a non-profit charitable foreign corpo- 
ration whose land had been acquired seven years before passage of the 
act, and sale of which could be effected within the ten-year period only at 
a considerable loss. 

Even when economic interests are relatively evenly balanced, as be- 
tween lessors and tenants, the courts sometimes show reluctance, but 
still permit legislative intrusion. Iowa’s supreme court sustained a 1939 
amendment to the farm tenancy law which required that, unless written 
notice be given by either party before November 1, the lease should con- 
tinue on the same terms and conditions for the next crop-year, beginning 
the following March. The majority upheld the requirement on the theory 
that it was a reasonable exercise of the police power in a predominantly 
agricultural state to seek to promote stability of tenure as a means of re- 
ducing soil exploitation and waste.™® Three dissenting judges, deploring 
the measure as a long step towards regimentation of agriculture, were 
“reminded of the words of ... Jefferson, ‘were we directed from Wash- 
ington [sic] when to sow and when to reap, we should soon want bread.” 

Strictly promotional legislation is likewise upheld, even though it may 
involve an essentially partial use of the power to tax or borrow. Thus the 
Louisiana supreme court sustained, as being for a public purpose, a 1942 
act which created a state Sweet Potato Advertising Agency and which im- 
posed a tax of one cent per bushel the first year and two cents thereafter on 
all sweet potatoes shipped in Louisiana excepting those used on the 
farm or processed.” Going a step further, the majority of the court held 

72 State v. Morton, 148 P. (2d) 760 (1944). 

73 Williams v. State, 176 S.W. (2d) 177 (1943). 

™ Asbury Hospital v. Cass County, 7 N.W. (2d) 488 (1948); 2d case 16 N.W. 
(2d) 523 (1944); affirmed 66 S. Ct. 61 (Nov., 1945). 

% Benschoter v. Hakes, 8 N.W. (2d) 481 (1948). 


% Louisiana State Dept. of Agriculture v. Sibille, 22 So. (2d) 202 (Feb., 1945, 
reh. den. Apr. 30, 1945). 
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the tax to be collectable only on potatoes shipped by middlemen. Ship- 
ments by growers were exempt because Louisiana’s constitution ex- 
pressly forbids license taxes on those “engaged in agricultural pursuits,” 
and because farmers transporting and selling their own produce previously 
had been held to be so engaged. Two judges argued that since the con- 
stitutionality of the tax as applied to farmer-shippers had not been raised 
by the facts, the court should have expressed no opinion upon it. 

Though a large number of specific constitutional clauses were involved, 
the Utah supreme court had but little more difficulty in sustaining, except 
as to one minor feature, a water conservation act passed in 1941.” For the 
purpose of “conserving, developing and stabilizing supplies of water for 
domestic, irrigation, power, manufacturing and other beneficial uses,” the 
act authorized the district courts to form water conservancy districts on 
motion of a minority of the benefited property-owners and in the absence 
of a formal protest by a fixed percentage of them. The districts became 
political subdivisions of the state, with all the powers of municipal corpo- 
rations. - 

Overlooking tinctures of state socialism, Alabama’s judges advised 
Governor Sparks that they could find nothing objectionable in the 1948 
statute which created a state market board endowed with broad power of 
acquiring sites, erecting structures, and installing equipment necessary for 
inspection, refrigeration, drying, canning, packing and marketing of agri- 
cultural products (including all staple food crops as well as fruits, 
vegetables, poultry, dairy and fish), and which authorized the establish- 
ment of reasonable maintenance and service charges for facilities on a non- 
profit, non-revenue basis.78 A clause expressly forbidding the state to 
“engage in works of internal improvement” presented no difficulties. 
Earlier cases were distinguishable. In the judge’s words, “time moves 
on” and “government takes account of the measured step of progress.” 


7 Patterick v. Carbon Water Conservancy District, 145 P. (2d) 503 (1944). 
78 In re Opinion of the Justices, 22 So. (2d) 521 (June, 1945). 
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There have been several recent attempts to change the Constitution by 
dispensing with the necessity for the advice and consent of two-thirds of 
the Senate in the making of treaties. The two-thirds rule is undoubtedly a 
handicap to the freedom of the Executive in concluding arrangements with 
foreign countries. It was intended to have such effect; but the check 
proves to be irksome, It is the author’s belief that the check is exceedingly 
valuable to a democratic government, and while it unquestionably slows 
up the process of making international commitments, it insures a popular 
control over treaties and it safeguards the small states in a manner which 
an easier method of approval might escape. 

The first method of eliminating the Senate was suggested in 1941 when 
Mr. Wallace McClure, of the Department of State, wrote his book! advo- 
cating the interchangeability of the treaty and executive agreement, con- 
cluding that anything that could be done by treaty could also be done by 
executive agreement, with the approval of Congress if necessary, without 
the approval of Congress if possible. In his support, he invoked what 
purported to be a growing usage to this effect, as proof of which he cited 
numerous agreements. These statistics have doubtless been aided by the 
supposedly unlimited power over foreign affairs assigned to the federal 
government by Justice Sutherland in the Curtiss-Wright case,? a case 
which has been much misunderstood and the dictum of which has been 
vigorously criticized.? I ventured to review Mr. McClure’s book,* and 
came to the conclusion that the dilapidation of the Constitution which he 
foreshadowed was unjustified by the facts and harmful to the United 
States. While Mr. McClure’s views met a somewhat mixed reception in 
the Department of State, there is some evidence that his proposals ap- 
pealed to certain groups. 

The second effort consisted in a proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States giving the House an equal share with the Senate 
in the approval of treaties and making majorities of those present in the 


1 Wallace McClure, International Executive Agreements; Democratic Procedure 
Under the Constitution of the United States (New York, 1941). 

2 United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corp., 299 U.S. 304 (1936). 

3 Charles A. Beard, The Republic (New York, 1948), pp. 217-218. Patterson, 
“In re the United States v. Curtiss-Wright Corporation,” 22 Tezas Law Rev. 286, 
297; 445 (1944); Judge Quarles in 32 Georgetown Law Jour., 375 (1944); David 
Levitan, in 55 Yale Law Jour., 476 (1946). 

442 Columbia Law Rev, 887 (1942), 
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House and Senate sufficient for this purpose.’ Mr. Sol Bloom, chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, published a pamphlet as- 
signing fourteen reasons why the House should be deemed a co-equal party 
to the ratification of treaties.6 Based upon Secretary Hay’s unfounded 
analogy between the Senate and a bullring, and upon the refusal of the 
Senate to ratify the Covenant of the League of Nations, and endorsed by 
numerous persons who believed that a similar fate might overtake UN, the 
proposed amendment, known as the Sumners Amendment, received con- 
siderable public support. When the amendment came before the House 
May 1 to 9, 1945, considerable opposition developed, so that Mr. Sum- 
ners seemed glad to accept the Schwabe amendment, which substituted 
for a majority of those present a majority of the enrollment. Thus, for 
ratification 218 would be necessary in the House and 49 in the Senate. 
Such an amendment was passed by the House at the last session. It was 
then sent to the Senate, where it was assigned to a subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee of which Senator Hatch is chairman. I am advised 
that the amendment is not believed likely to receive a two-thirds vote in 
the Senate and a vote of three-fourths of the legislatures of the states, so 
that it is likely to take its place with the hundreds of other amendments 
that have been proposed and allowed to rest in peace. 

Even among the advocates of the amendment there are many who have 
denounced the executive agreement as an improper way of circumventing 
the Constitution.” The amendment, be it said, is a perfectly proper 
method of accomplishing the desired result. Objection can be raised, how- 
ever, to the indirect efforts that have been made recently to bring about 
an amendment without going through the amending process. 

In recent years, especially when an appropriation was desired, various 
devices have been employed to obtain the consent of certain senators while 
nevertheless avoiding the necessity for a formal treaty, so that the two- 
thirds rule was circumvented. This has been done by including the pro- 
posed agreement in legislation, after the consent of certain senators to 


ë Edwin Borchard, “The Proposed Constitutional Amendment on Treaty- 
Making,” 39 Amer. Jour. Internat. Law, 537 (1945). 

5 Bloom, Treaty-Making Power; Fourteen Points Showing Why the Treaty-Making 
Power Should be Shared by the House of Representatives (Washington, 1944). 

1 See N. Y. Times, Apr. 17, 1944, p. 22, col. 1; ibid., May 22, 1944, p. 18, col. 2. 
See also Colegrove, The American Senate and World Peace (New York, 1944), pp. 
31, 110; Borchard, “Shall the Executive Agreement Replace the Treaty?”, 53 Yale 
Law Jour., 664, 677, n. 44 (1944); Mr. Gossett of Texas in 91 Cong. Rec., May 1, 
1945, at 4082; Mr. Kefauver of Tennessee, 91 Cong. Rec., May 2, 1945, at 4111; 
Miss Sumner, idem, at 4137. Said Mr. Celler of New York, another proponent of 
the amendment: “But such procedure [the executive agreement] is not wise nor is 
it healthy,” idem, at 4117; Mr. Baldwin, idem at 4129 (‘‘bypassing” the Senate, 
people, or Constitution); Mr. Wadsworth, idem, at 4134; Mr. Robinson, 91 Cong. © 
Rec., May 9, 1945, at 4420 (“working around the Constitution”). 
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waive their treaty rights was obtained or assumed. In other cases, this 
has been done by delaying presidential signature of the agreement until 
House and Senate had authorized the joining of an international associa- 
tion, such as Bretton Woods and FAO. It seems not to be admitted that 
the device of incorporating the proposed agreement in legislation is a cir- 
cumvention of the Senate. But at all events, these instances are cited as 
illustrations of the inroads already made and as precedents proposed to 
sustain further inroads now to be officially made upon the Senate’s two- 
thirds power. Notable among these cases are the Canadian Reciprocity 
Agreement of 1911 with Canada, the unanimous authorization to join 
ILO, the UNRRA agreement, the Bretton Woods Agreement Act, the 
Food and Agriculture Administration, the civil aviation agreements, the 
UN Participation Act, and a few others. An attempt. will be made to out- 
line some of these proposals and to show that the method employed in- 
volved a compromise of the two-thirds rule which warrants criticism while 
yet enlisting reluctant support. 

The Reciprocity Tariff Act of July 26, 1911,8 lacks several elements 
which make it a citable precedent. In the first place, President Taft did 
not conclude an executive agreement with Canada, but left his arrange- 
ment as a “proposed arrangement” to be enacted into law by Congress. 
In the second place, he got the approval of the leaders of Congress before 
he made even the proposed arrangement. In the third place, Congress 
adopted the proposed arrangement as a statute in full in the act of July 
26, 1911, and did not merely approve an executive agreement made by 
the President. As we know, the arrangement was not accepted by Canada 
and never became law. Had the President acted upon Section 3 of the 
act of July 26, 1911, doubtless “ratification”? would have meant reénact- 
ment and not mere approval. 

UNRRA. A subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
was consulted by the Department of State before UNRRA was intro- 
duced as legislation. Senators Vandenberg, La Follette, and Green joined 
in proposing forty-three changes in the draft agreement concluded by the 
Executive. After the foreign countries had agreed to these changes—the 
method being known as the Green-Sayre formula—the UNRRA Agree- 
ment was incorporated in the joint resolution which was submitted to 
Congress. There further changes were made in UNRRA, after an under- 
standing with the senators mentioned that they would ask the Senate not 
to insist on the Senate’s prerogatives. Since it involved an appropriation of 
$1,350,000,000, it would have had to come before the House in any event. 
So the Senate agreed to the method by which it was short-circuited, and 
thus the United States was authorized to become a member of UNRRA. 
The Senate was consulted in this informal way. The senators exercised 


8 37 Stat. 4. 
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their influence upon the legislation, and they recommended that the Sen- 
ate’s prerogatives be waived.? 

Food and Agriculture Organization. The constitution of this organization 
was proposed by the Interim Conference at Hot Springs in 1943, and a 
committee of senators from the Foreign Relations Committee made 
drastic changes in the document before it was submitted to the Congress. 
This is described in the Record by Senator Vandenberg. After the constitu- 
tion was thus changed, it was re-submitted to the Congress, and the 
President was authorized by joint resolution of July 31, 1945, to accept 
membership in FAO for the United States. Signature of the President 
was delayed until Congress so authorized him. It makes a substantial dif- 
ference whether the President acts first or last. For the former, supported 
by “approval” of Congress, there is no authority. 

ILO. The United States Congress, by unanimous vote, authorized the 
President to accept membership in this organization. An invitation was 
thereupon promptly extended to the United States by the Organization 
and was accepted on August 20, 1934.!° The drafts of the ILO have never 
been acted upon by the Congress, because our labor legislation is far in 
advance of that recommended by the Geneva organization. Membership 
was authorized by act of Congress and accepted pursuant thereto. The 
vote, moreover, was unanimous, so that of course two-thirds of the Senate 
joined. That fact alone may be deemed a waiver of the Senate’s constitu- 
tional privileges. 

Bretton Woods Agreements Act. The substance of the Bretton Woods 
agreements was incorporated in legislation embraced in the act, much as 
the act of July 26, 1911, which contained the tariff concessions contem- 
plated in the proposed arrangement with Canada. The act was not an ap- 
proval of an executive agreement theretofore made, but it contained all 
the salient features of the agreements, including the appropriation neces-: 
sary to carry them out. Again, by a questionable device, the Senate ac- 
quiesced in its own circumvention. Senators Wagner and Tobey were ap- 
pointed delegates to the convention. Since Congress would under the 
banking and appropriation power have had to act on the matter in any 
event, the Senate was disposed not to insist on its prerogatives. The Presi- 
dent delayed his signature of the agreement until the act was passed. Be- 
sides, the final vote in the Senate was 61 to 16—much more than the con- 
stitutional two-thirds. 

United Nations Participation Act. UN had already been accepted as a 
treaty 89 to 2. Since the Participation Act was merely an execution of the 


9 Briggs, “The UNRRA Agreement and Congress,” 38 Amer. Jour. Internat. 
Law, 650 (1944). 

10 Edwin Borchard, Opinion on the Question Whether the St. Lawrence Waterway 
and Power Project Can be Concluded by Executive Agreement with Canada or Requires 
a Treaty (revised, Washington, 1946), p. 63. 
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treaty, there was no reason to insist that the supply of troops be left to the 
Senate by treaty, for the supply of troops to the Security Council is es- 
pecially a function of the House and Senate. Besides, this was one of the 
exceptions which Justice Holmes can be construed to have made in Mis- 
souri v. Holland.“ For that reason, it seems perfectly natural that the 
Congress should vote the necessary supply of troops.” 

Aviation Agreements. The American Federation of Labor is reported" to 
have objected to three of the aviation agreements concluded at Chicago 
because, purporting to change the provisions of the Civil Aéronautics 
Act, this should be done by treaty only and not by executive agreement. 
It is perhaps superfluous to remark that executive agreements on any 
subject are superseded by subsequent treaties inconsistent therewith. 

The Loan to Great Britain. The loan to Great Britain required a large 
appropriation by Congress. Congress was not asked to “approve” a 
previous executive agreement, but the terms of the agreement were in- 
cluded in legislation before Congress. Whatever we may think of this 
avoidance of the two-thirds vote of the Senate, the fact that the whole 
agreement was before Congress for enactment as legislation tempers the 
objection. 

Senate Insistence on tis Prerogatives. It is noteworthy that when the 
Senate wishes to insist upon its two-thirds control, it can, if advised of 
the executive agreement, insist that the agreement be converted into a 
treaty. This is what happened in the Santo Domingo fiscal agreement of 


1 252 U.S. 416 (1920). 

2 Edwin Borchard, “The Charter and the Constitution,’ 39 Amer. Jour. 
Internat. Law, 767 (1945). 

183 N. Y. Times, May 19, 1945, p. 20, col. 8. See AFL Report of Committee on 
“Freedom of the Air,” approved by Executive Council May 4, 1945. Arne C. 
Wiprud, Special Assistant to the Attorney General, in “Some Aspects of Public 
International Air Law,” 18 Geo. Wash. Law Rev., 247, 264 (1945), maintains that 
bilateral executive agreements have been entered into for temporary purposes only, 
until a treaty could be concluded, that multilateral agreements should be incor- 
porated in treaty form, that the Executive should not purport to fix, much less 
violate, the policy of Congress, and that treaties would be much less vulnerable to 
constitutional attack. He says (idem at 266): “The Executive may act in these 
matters in one of three ways: he may enter into executive agreements as an emer- 
gency matter to protect and further the interests of the nation; he may enter into 
particular agreements pursuant to a special or general authorization by Congress; 
or he may conclude treaties subject to the approval of the Senate.” The Depart- 
ment of State is “of the strong opinion,...that nothing done or provided for 
under the three agreements exceeds the authority contained in existing legislation.” 
12 Dept. of State Bull., No. 312, p. 1103 (1945). Cf. article by Latchford, idem at 
1104. See also Sen. Doc. No. 56, 79th Cong., Ist Sess. (1945), pp. 16-18. As to the 
Bermuda Aviation Agreement, see resolution of protest adopted by the Senate 


Commerce Committee by a vote of 17 to 1, New York Times, Apr. 16, 1946, p. 1, 
col. 7. 
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1905 and in the oil agreement of 1945. To speak only of the oil agreement, 
the following reflects the course of events. 

On August 24, 1944, the President sent to Congress the oil agreement 
of August 8, 1944, with Great Britain. The record discloses that it had 
first been intended to conclude the plan by independent executive agree- 
ment. Senators Connally and Maloney heard of the intention and became 
apprehensive at the proposed submersion of the Senate’s prerogative if 
the Foreign Relations Committee should decide that the subject ought to 
be dealt with by treaty. The chairman, Mr. Connally, thereupon asked a 
distinguished lawyer, Mr. Henry S. Fraser, general counsel of the special 
committee investigating petroleum resources, to make a study of the 
subject of treaties and executive agreements for the committee’s informa- 
tion. On the basis of historical studies, Mr. Fraser came to the conclusion 
that there were certain subjects involving future legislation, including oil 
production and distribution, which could not be dealt with by executive 
agreement but required a treaty. 

Thereupon, the President was notified. Senator Connally, after examin- 
ing the agreement, expressed the opinion that it would never receive the 
approval of the Senate. The industry learned of the agreement. They 
expressed the belief that it undertook to centralize the administration of 
the oil industry in a Petroleum Commission and in the federal govern- 
ment—which, however, was not obliged to accept the recommendations 
of the Commission. By legislation, that government could practically 
control all production, allotment, and marketing of oil—invalid in the 
absence of a treaty. In addition, no immunity from prosecution under 
the anti-trust laws for following the orders or recommendations of the 
International Petroleum Commission, when approved by the United 
States, was assured. f 

On January 10, 1945, the agreement was withdrawn by the President 
for renegotiation as a treaty with Great Britain.“ A revised draft treaty 
was proposed by the committee. A closed hearing of the Petroleum War 
Council of the industry was later held and certain fundamental changes 
were suggested. After renegotiation in London, and approval by the in- 
dustry, the treaty was resubmitted to the Senate. It is now understood 
that the Texas oil operators are objecting to the pending treaty on the 
ground that it vests too much power in the federal government. The 
incident illustrates the danger of the executive agreement, in attempting 
to commit an industry without its knowledge and to change the constitu- 
tional distribution of powers between state and federal governments. 


“ See Fraser, “Treaties and Executive Agreements,” Sen. Doc. No. 244, 78th 
Cong., 2d Sess. (1944); also letter of Mr. Fraser to Senator Connally, Aug. 14, 1944. 
18 See 11 Dept. of State Bull., No. 290, p. 63 (1945). “It appears to the Depart- 
ment that the misunderstandings which have arisen come not from lack of agree- 
ment upon these objectives, but from the implementing features attending them.” 
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This section should not, perhaps, be closed without a presentation of the 
statistics showing that in recent years the executive agreement has tended 
to submerge the treaty. John Bassett Moore has given me permission to 
use the annexed table which he prepared. It shows the recent treaties 
and executive agreements, tabulated according to year of publication: 


Year of é Executive 
Official Printing Treaties Agreements 
1930 25 11 
1931 13 14 
1932 11 16 
1933 9 11 
1934 14 16 
1935 25 10 
1936 8 16 
1937 15 10 
1938 12 24 
1939 10 26 
1940 12 20 
1941 15 39 
1942 6 52 
1943 i 4 71 
1944 1 74 
1945 617 54 


More recently, the movement to eliminate the Senate two-thirds rule 
has taken on still larger proportions. Based upon the assumption that in 
the above-mentioned cases the Senate has waived its two-thirds rule— 
and waiver, if committed often enough, would be construed as an aban- 
donment of the rule—it is now proposed that treaties, called executive 
agreements, shall be sent to the Congress for its “information” and there 
receive a majority vote of approval by House and Senate.18 This is justi- 
fied on the alleged ground that when a treaty relates to a matter which 
domestically is within the legislative power of Congress, the Executive is 
at liberty to turn a treaty into an executive agreement, send the agree- 


16 Another statistical record comes to the following conclusion: 


Executive 
Treaties Agreements 
1789-1839 60 27 
1839-1889 215 238 
1889-1939 524 917 
799 1182 


91 Cong. Rec., May 2, 1945, at 4118. See also Wright, “The United States and Inter- 
national Agreements,” 38 Amer. Jour. Internat. Law, 341, 345 (1944). 

17 This includes the still unpublished water treaty with Mexico, in force since 
November 8, 1945. Dept. of State Bull., Dec. 2, 1945, p. 901. 

18 “Constitutionality of St. Lawrence Legislation.” Memorandum Submitted by 
the Department of State to a Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, on S. Joint Res. 104, 79th Cong., Ist Sess., pp. 1, 5. 
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ment to Congress for its “information,” and there solicit the approval 
of a majority vote in House and Senate. 

Since practically all treaties deal with subjects within the legislative 
power of Congress acting domestically, this would include nearly all 
treaties, so that we have the following situation as presented by S. J. Res. 
104, soliciting Congressional approval of the St. Lawrence Waterway and 
Power Project.!® Whenever the State Department is of the opinion that a 
nearly unanimous vote can be obtained in the Senate, or at least a two- 
thirds ‘vote or better, it would be willing to submit the treaty in the 
constitutional way for two-thirds Senate approval. On the other hand, 
when the Department is more doubtful of a two-thirds vote of approval, 
it could turn the treaty into an executive agreement, send the agreement 
to Congress for its “information,” and there solicit the approval of the 
majority of Congress. This latter method I believe to be flatly unconstitu- 
tional, since there is no procedure for sending an executive agreement to- 
Congress for its “information” and no procedure by which the majority 
approval of Congress can be solicited as against the two-thirds vote of 
the Senate. The agreement is not incorporated in an act or resolution, 
but the Executive simply seeks majority approval of the executive 
agreement. 

The proposal would effectively amend the Constitution of the United 
States by affording the Executive an option which under present pro- 
cedure he does not have. The rationalization of this method is without 
authority in law, since there is no such distinction between treaties as 
those within the domestic power of Congress and other treaties. As a 
matter of fact, while in our early days the Executive did conclude treaties 
giving citizens of Great Britain,? France”! and Switzerland” the right to 
own real estate in the United States, thus overriding the laws of the 
states, it has for a long time been the practice of the Executive not to 
enter into such treaties. Is it now proposed that the same results shall be 
achieved by independent executive agreement, with or without majority 
votes in Congress? And is the “authorization” of Congress to enter 
into an executive agreement, as in tariff and postal legislation, the same 
thing as approval of a prior executive agreement by Congress? If that is 
the program, it would be perfectly possible for the Executive to enter 
into an executive agreement on any subject with Mexico or Canada, and 
then solicit the approval of the same majorities in Congress that are 


19 “Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin,” Hearings before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 79th Cong., 2nd Sess., on 
S. J. Res. 104, Feb. 18-Mar. 9, 1946. 

20 Treaty of 1794, Art. IX. Malloy, Treaties, Conventions, ete., Vol. I, p. 597. 

231 Treaty of 1778. Art. XI. Malloy, Treaties, Conventions, etc., Vol. I, p. 471; 
Treaty of 1800, Art. VII, idem at 498; Treaty of 18538, Art. VII, idem at 531. 

2 Treaty of 1847. Malloy, Treaties, Conventions, etc., Vol. II, p. 1762. 
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necessary to pass federal legislation. Thus the power of the states could 
gradually be drained away and the government changed from federal to 
unitary. Such a change is, in fact, desired by many proponents of the 
constitutional amendment.” 

The debates in the House on the Sumners amendment elicited the asser- 
tion that when the President is of the same party as the majority members 
of House and Senate, the Executive has it within his power to influence 
the majority to vote as he desires. The proposal, therefore, would greatly 
strengthen the executive power and weaken the senatorial control over 
treaties. 

The suggestion that a Congressional power may not be the subject of 
a treaty has been advanced on numerous occasions and always rejected 
as unsubstantial. We find Calhoun in 1844 speaking as follows: 


«|, . So far, indeed, is it from being true, as the report supposes, that the mere fact 


of a power being delegated to Congress excludes it from being the subject of treaty 
stipulations, that even its exclusive delegation, if we may judge from the habitual 
practice of the government, does not [so exclude it]—of which the power of appro- 
priating money affords a striking example. It is expressly and exclusively delegated 
to Congress, and yet scarcely a treaty has been made of any importance which does 
not stipulate for the payment of money. No objection has ever been made on this 
account. The only question ever raised in reference to it is whether Congress has 
not unlimited discretion to grant or withold the appropriation.’ 


We find Secretary Kellogg in 1919 expressing himself as follows: 


“The argument is as old as the history of treaties in this country. It was pre- 
sented with great ability by the opponents of the Jay Treaty and overcome by the 
able statesmen of that time, foremost among whom was Alexander Hamilton. From 
that day to the present time, the question has been frequently raised in connection 
with treaties for the payment of money, regulating commerce, fixing import duties, 
regulating rights of trade with foreign countries, fixing boundaries, and various 
other subjects, the objection being that as the power to legislate in relation to these 
matters was in the entire Congress, any treaty made by the President and the 
Senate was therefore void. But these objections have proved unavailing and a large 
number of treaties have been made and ratified by the Senate where legislation was 
necessary to carry them into operation.” 


So also affirmed Acting Secretary Grew and the Legal Adviser of the 
Department of State. 

Alexander Hamilton, in 1794, when the Jay Treaty was under con- 
sideration, scotched the argument that Congressional power over a sub- 
ject militated against its use by the treaty-making power. And since then 
the courts have been unwilling to place any limitation upon the treaty- 


233 Borchard, “The Two-Thirds Rule as to Treaties; A Change Opposed,” E'co- 
nomic Council Papers, Vol. III, No. 8 (1945). 

z” Hackworth, Digest of International Law, Vol. V (1943), p. 164. 

% Ibid., Vol. V (1948), p. 12. 

% Fbid., p. 15. 
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making power which may appropriately be the subject of international 


relations.?? 


To point up the invalidity of assuming the interchangeability of the 
independent executive agreement and the treaty, we note in parallel 
columns the fundamental differences between the two. 


Treaties 


1. A treaty, as is evident from Mis- 
souri v. Holland, is like a constitu- 
tional amendment. It can deal with 
any subject appropriate to inter- 
national negotiation. 


2. A treaty can do what Congress can- 
not. It confers legislative power on 
Congress (Missouri v. Holland). 


3. A treaty must be ratified to be bind- 
ing, according to American practice. 


4. A treaty, as its name indicates, 
binds the United States for its dura- 
tion. It cannot be repealed by act 
of Congress except for domestic 
purposes only. The international 
obligation remains binding. 


5. A treaty has a special significance in 
constitutional law. It can repeal an 
act of Congress. 


6. A treaty, by the Constitution, is 
the “supreme law of the land.” 


Executive Agreements 


An executive agreement is strictly 
limited. It can deal only with subjects 
especially delegated by Congress or, if 
made independently by the President, 
can deal only with normal powers vested 
in the commander-in-chief and princi- 
pal diplomatic officer. 

An executive agreement cannot do what 
Congress cannot. It cannot confer on 
Congress powers of legislation it did not 
have before. 

An executive agreement need not be 
ratified by the United States. 


An executive agreement, as its name in- 
dicates, “binds” only as long as it suits 
both sides. It morally “binds” only the 
signing Executive, not his successors. If 
they wish it to continue, it is by volun- 
tary act. An executive agreement is 
subject to repeal by act of Congress 
domestically and internationally. Uni- 
lateral indication of desire to terminate 
suffices. Repeal of authorizing statute 
suffices, 

An executive agreement is unmentioned 
in the Constitution and has grown only 
through the necessity of making agree- 
ments of a character not to warrant 
submission to the Senate. It can be re- 
pealed by Congress at any time, but 
cannot repeal an act of Congress, It can, 
of course, be nullified or abrogated by 
treaty, prior or subsequent. 

An executive agreement, with a few ex- 
ceptions as to contrary state law or when 
made pursuant to act of Congress, is not 
supreme law of the land. 


27 Geofroy v. Riggs, 133 U.S. 258 (1890). It may be that Missouri v. Holland, 252 
U.S. 416 (1920), presents a limitation in that while a treaty gives Congress the 
power to legislate, the treaty power is limited to questions not designated as uncon- 
stitutional. This would not include the making of treaties on subjects within the 


legislative power of Congress. 
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7. Only a new treaty can alter or An executive agreement cannot alter or 
modify an earlier treaty. modify a treaty. 

8. A treaty is submitted to the Senate An executive agreement is not ‘‘sub- 
for formal consideration and con- mitted” to Congress for consideration or 
sent, rejection, amendment, or reser- for approval, rejection, amendment, or 
vations. reservations. There is no procedure for 

subsequent approval, sanction, or rati- 
fication by Congress. 

9. A treaty lasts, with unimportant An executive agreement is terminable 
exceptions, as long as its terms pro- at any time at the unilateral wish of one 
vide. of the parties. This is true even if it 

purports to run for a given number of 
years. No successor to the President is 
bound by the latter’s agreement, al- 
though he may consent to permit an 
agreement to stand. 

10. No secret treaty can be made by An executive agreement invites secrecy, 
the United States. Treaties must be since the President can make it without 
published. notifying anybody. Several secret agree- 

ments are now known. 


It adds nothing to clarity to cite the cases where Congress has “‘author- 
ized” the Executive to enter into agreements carrying out the intent of 
Congress. [We are discussing only the independent executive agreement 
made by the President under his power as commander-in-chief of the 
Army and Navy and principal diplomatic officer of the United States.] 
Even under the latter head, his power is strictly limited by the Constitu- 
tion, and he can enter only into subordinate types of agreement well 
known to the profession. The agreement itself is vulnerable to change by 
himself or his successors or by Congress. In no sense is it binding upon the 
nation. 

The summary presented above will indicate the various stages of the 
struggle to get rid of the two-thirds rule. For reasons transcending any 
issue that is now before the public, I think the movement undesirable and 
that, as above observed, it would strengthen the executive power and 
weaken the legislature. The two-thirds rule has an important function to 
fulfill in the American government. It was well thought out and deserves 
preservation. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE 


SIR HENRY BUNBURY 
London, England 


Parliamentary democracy in Britain has once again to face and solve 
a problem which in itself is by no means new. It has to find the means of 
preserving, under the conditions of today and tomorrow, two principles, 
each of which is fundamental to democratic government, but which tend 
in times of major change to come into conflict. The one is that Parliament, 
as the supreme power in the state, shall retain its full and unchallenged 
control over public policy, both in legislation and in administration; the 
other, that the public business shall be efficiently conducted—that the 
right things shall be done at the right time. For in so far as the system 
fails on the former count, it ceases to be democratic; and to the extent 
that it fails on the latter count, its repute, and even its very existence, 
may be endangered. 

It is commonly admitted that the British parliamentary machine has 
at times—and in recent years with increasing frequency—been over- 
worked. Changes in the law called for by new situations, by public de- 
mand, or by administrative expediency are liable to be postponed from 
session to session for lack of parliamentary time, until the right moment 
for decision has passed. Matters which deserved full discussion are liable 
to be decided in haste under some form of closure of debate. The choice 
of subjects for legislative projects in any particular session tends, at times, 
to be determined as much by sectional pressures of one kind or another, 
public or departmental, as by a considered weighing of the public interest 
or a general plan of policy. 

From time to time during the last fifty or sixty years, as the scope and 
range of the business of government has widened, this problem has re- 
emerged, Changes in the procedure of Parliament are proposed, dis- 
cussed, and sometimes adopted. There is nothing static about the Stand- 
ing Orders, except the basic principles upon which they rest. Today, 
when the situation of Britain in an uprooted world clearly presages a 
period of major change and of great parliamentary activity, the problem 
is again asserting itself in an acute form. Now, less than ever, can we 
afford to live under a régime of “too little and too late.” Hence changes in 
parliamentary procedure are again in prospect; although before dealing 
in detail with them and the reasons for them, a word may be said about 
general background. 

Under the British system of responsible government, while there is a 
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clear distinction between the legislative and executive branches of 
government, there is no formal separation in the sense that the legislature 
and the executive are each independent of the other. On the contrary, 
the Executive Government (commonly known as His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or H.M.G. for short) is at all times and in all matters answerable 
to Parliament, and in particular to the elected House of Commons. If a 
majority of that House, or even a minority which includes any signifi- 
cant proportion of the Government’s supporters, at any time refuses as- 
sent to the Government’s proposals in any matter of moment, the Gov- 
ernment is forced to resign, or to call for a general election in order that a 
fresh mandate may be obtained from the electorate. 

It is a logical complement of this constitutional position that proposals 
for legislation should emanate almost entirely from the government of 
the day. Private members have indeed a limited right to introduce bills. 
A few of these, if acceptable to the House, if not met by any strong sec- 
tional opposition, and if favorably regarded by the Government, do in 
fact pass eventually into law. But they are very exceptional. Similarly, 
the allocation of the time of the House is in practice, and subject to the 
expressed wishes of the Opposition in major matters, controlled by the 
Government. The fact that the government in office must represent, and 
is in a sense the creation of, the majority party in the House leads inevi- 
tably to this situation. Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of the 
British system of government is its high degree of integration. 

It must not, however, be inferred that the influence of the Government 
over the House and its business is or can be exercised in any arbitrary 
or overbearing way. On the contrary, Parliament is by long tradition 
jealous of its privileges and rights, resolutely master of its procedures, and 
very difficult to dragoon. Like marriage, the relationship between the 
Executive Government and the House works only with a large degree of 
mutual respect and forbearance. The power of the Executive over the 
House has, in the last hundred years, steadily grown; but there are still 
definite limits to what any Government can do. 

Possible means of relieving the pressure on the time of Parliament fall 
under three heads: (1) extended use of parliamentary committees in place 
of the Committee of the Whole House; (2) simplification and acceleration 
of parliamentary procedure; and (3) delegation of legislative powers. 

1. Parliamentary Committees. Every bill introduced into the House of 
Commons (and the same applies to the House of Lords) has to pass 
through five stages before it receives the royal assent (a pure formality) 
and becomes law. These stages are: (1) the “first reading,” which is purely 
formal, but operates as a public notice that legislation on the subject is 
imminent: the actual bill is not available at that stage; (2) the “second 
reading,” at which the principal purposes and main outlines of the bill 
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(already circulated) are explained and debated; (8) the “committee” 
stage, in which it is examined clause by clause; (4) the “report” stage, in 
which the bill as amended is reported to the House, and new clauses or 
major amendments—especially any which the Government has under- 
taken to propose—are debated and decided; and (5) the “third reading,” 
at which the final decision to pass or reject the bill as a whole, or as 
amended, is taken. 

Originally, the “committee” (stage 3) was simply the whole House of 
Commons under another name and with slightly different procedures. 
But in 1832, when the pressure of the social reforms of that period lay 
heavily upon Parliament, the practice of referring bills of lesser im- 
portance to standing committees of a limited number of members for 
clause-by-clause examination was invented, and nowadays all bills except 
those of major importance or extreme urgency normally go to one or other 
of the standing committees. Even so, it is found that with the present pro- 
cedures not more than two major measures can be passed through Parlia- 
ment in any session (about eight working months). We are thus confronted 
with the dilemma that if a ministry has more than two major measures 
in its immediate program, either some of these will have to be dealt with 
by a standing committee or they will have to be deferred to a later session. 
Hitherto, in deference to Parliamentary tradition, the latter solution has 
been adopted, sometimes with serious disadvantage to the general interest. - 

The late Coalition Government under Mr. Churchill took this recurrent 
problem into consideration and made certain suggestions which are now 
being examined by a committee of the House. They are: (1) The com- 
mittee stage of all bills, whether of major or secondary importance, to be 
handled by one of the standing committees and not by the whole House, 
with certain exceptions, of which those which matter are: urgent bills 
(such as that which implemented the Bretton Woods Agreement); bills 
imposing taxes or making appropriations; and bills of first-class constitu- 
tional importance (such as the “Statute of Westminister”). The exception 
of financial bills is less important than it might seem, for under British 
practice the taxation of the year and the appropriations for the year are 
debated in the form of resolutions or “votes” of which the bills, normally 
three for each session, are merely a formal summarization in legislative 
form. (2) The number of standing committees for bills—at present three— 
to be increased. (3) The committees to sit for longer hours. (4) Special 
and improved “closure” or timetable arrangements for these committees 
to be introduced and to be regulated, not by the committees themselves 
or their chairmen, but by a separate all-party committee. 

These proposals in effect mean more use of committees and more com- 
mittees, working longer hours and with greater speed and stronger safe- 
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guards against obstructive tactics. At this point, a brief account of what 
the committees are and how they work may be of interest. 

What The Standing Committees Are. There are at present three standing 
committees of the House for handling the committee stage of public 
bills. Membership may range from 30 to 85, but is normally between 50 
and 60. A quorum is always 20. Each committee comprises two elements— 
the “nucleus” members chosen on general grounds to serve on the com- 
mittee throughout the session, and the “specialist” members who are 
added for the consideration of a particular bill on the ground of special 
knowledge of or interest in the bill’s subject-matter. A “nucleus” member 
who is not interested in a bill can always ask to be discharged from the 
committee for that bill. For bills applying exclusively to Scotland, there 
is a special Scottish standing committee. Subject to the foregoing, each 
standing committee is a replica in miniature of the House itself. The 
parties are represented proportionately, and while there is a guarantee 
of some members with special knowledge of the subject, the ordinary 
member predominates. 

Chairmen are assigned by the Speaker from a Chairmen’s Panel, chosen 
at the beginning of each session by the Speaker from among members spe- 
cially qualified by experience or competence to serve as chairmen, with- 
out regard to age or standing. The standard is high, and there has at 
times been difficulty in securing enough members competent and willing 
to perform this exacting duty. 

The procedure of a standng committee follows closely that of the 
House itself. Decisions are reached by vote after debate, at which the 
minister responsible for the bill, or his deputy, is always present. There is 
no taking of testimony, whether from witnesses or in writing. Party 
attitudes and loyalties operate almost (not quite) as strongly as in the 
House itself, though the atmosphere is freer and less formal, and party 
discipline not so strongly enforced. If, as occasionally happens, a decision 
is, taken by a standing committee which the Government feels it impos- 
„Sible to accept, the decision is reversed in the House itself at the report 
stage after due debate. So, broadly speaking, the consideration of a bill 
in standing committee is in essentials the same thing as its consideration 
in the House, and parliamentary tradition is strongly against any depar- 
ture from this principle. The idea of such a committee as a body of fully- 
informed people sitting round a table to hammer out in detail a policy 
approved in principle and outline by the House may be attractive, but is 
certainly not realistic. 

Fuller Use of Standing Committees. Clearly, therefore, the proposal to 
handle more bills in the committee stage through standing committees 
amounts merely to enlarging the plant to handle a bigger output; it does 
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not involve any change in process or design. There is, however, a school of 
thought which demands changes of that character. It advocates smaller 
and more specialized committees, a free procedure much less dominated 
by party discipline, and the hearing of evidence from official and other 
expert witnesses. Its main argument is that, the House having approved 
the general purposes and principles of the bill on “second reading,” the 
function of the committee stage is to see that these are properly and 
effectively worked out in detail; and that what is needed for this purpose is 
free examination of the specific provisions on their merits, with whatever 
expert assistance is needed for that task. It is impossible at this writing 
to say whether any developments in this direction will result from the 
examination of the problem now proceeding. It is, however, permissible 
to observe that the British tradition favors a strong Executive Govern- 
ment, expects it to have the initiative, and holds it responsible for its 
exercise. Any change in procedure which would tend to weaken that initia- 
tive and responsibility, even in matters of detail—as such changes 
would—is likely to meet with formidable opposition. 

Indeed, the proposal to send to a standing committee bills of a kind 
hitherto regarded as needing examination by the whole House operates in 
the contrary direction. The more important the bill, the more the prestige 
and authority of the ministry is involved in getting it passed in the form 
and detail designed by the ministry. Some changes will almost certainly 
be made in committee in any bill, either to placate opposition on non- 
essential points or to remedy unforeseen defects or omissions. But the 
more important the bill, the less willing will the majority of the House be 
to delegate to a committee the responsibility of scrutinizing it in detail, 
_ unless it is assured that the responsibility of the Government and of the 
party behind it are as fully maintained over the proceedings in committee 
as they are over those of the House itself. Individual members may, and 
often do, wish for freedom from party ties at particular times on particular 
issues. But the parties as a whole expect their ministries to know their 
own minds, to have at their own command all necessary expert knowledge 
and advice, and to present their legislative proposals in well-thought-out 
and workable shape. 

Other Committee Changes. The other proposals with regard to standing 
committees call for little comment. The longer hours of sitting mean a 
further demand on the time of members, and thus tend to confirm what is 
already a fact, that membership in the House of Commons is nowadays 
practically a full-time job. Some regret will be felt at this final departure 
from the old British tradition that the House should consist of representa- 
tive citizens of varied callings who not only have practiced, but continue 
to practice, those callings as far as their parliamentary duties permit. 
Britain dislikes the professional politician and wants the House to be a 
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typical cross-section of the nation. But this ideal was never more than 
partially realized, and there has throughout been a preponderance, at 
different times, of “country gentlemen,” lawyers, company directors, 
and labor leaders. Indeed, from this point of view the present House is 
probably more widely representative of the nation than any of its prede- 
cessors. But the growing demands on the time of members, both for the 
actual proceedings of Parliament and for the many extra-parlia- 
mentary duties that fall to their lot, have made it almost impossible for 
them to engage in anything else, while the House is sitting, save the 
lightest and most adaptable of part-time professions. Thus the question 
of the adequate remuneration of members is once more raised. At present, 
this remuneration is, by general agreement, not enough to live on. 

The remaining proposal is to speed up proceedings in committee by a 
fuller use of closure. The method proposed is that of the fixed time-table 
for decision on the various sections of a bill. The purpose is to limit the 
scope, not only for mere prolixity and garrulousness, but also for de- 
liberate obstruction (filibustering). At present, the powers, though they 
exist, are inadequate. There is no formal time-table regulating the pro- 
ceedings on a bill, nor any use of the device of selecting for debate one 
amendment out of a group which all turn on the same point and ignoring 
the rest. It is noteworthy that the closure or time-table arrangements 
for each bill would be made, not by the committee concerned, but by a 
separate standing committee. 

2. Simplifying Parliamentary Procedure. The second way in which 
time can be saved in Parliament is by simplifying the procedure of the 
House itself. No definite proposals in this direction have been made either 
by the present Government or its Coalition predecessor. 

Without going into the technicalities of British parliamentary pro- 
cedure, it is perhaps permissible to mention the salient features of the 
problem. First, as to the facts. In the five sessions of the years 1926-30, 
it has been calculated that the time of the House of Commons was 
allocated approximately as follows: 


Per cent 
Business initiated by the Government... ........... cece ee ence eee 85.9 
Business initiated by the Opposition............ 00... c cece eee ee eee 1.7 
Private members bills and motions............0 000s cece eee e eect eeeee 11.2 
Céremonial. BUSINGSB? irua nieste iis ba da Ned NS oa PRET he ON Nes 1.2 
100.0 


These figures bring out the preponderating part played by the Govern- 
ment of the day in the choice of business to be done, and in the time 
allocated to it. Indeed it is quite usual, when the pressure on the House 
is heavy, for the Government to propose and the House to vote a resolu- 
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tion assigning to Government business for the rest of the session the 
whole of the time allocated by Standing Orders to private members’ bills. 
It is just because of this overwhelming authority which the Government 
possesses over the agenda that schemes for curtailing the debating of that 
agenda are scrutinized with extreme vigilance and not a little suspicion. 
The most docile House will be unwilling to be converted into a voting 
machine. ` ; 

Nevertheless, it is generally admitted that some time could be better 
spent than it is. It is a common complaint that many speeches, especially 
those of ministers and ex-ministers, are unnecessarily long; that many 
speeches would not be made if those who make them had better means of 
informing themselves beforehand of the relevant facts of the subject 
under discussion and the reasons for doing things in one way rather than 
another; that certain stages of the processes of legislation invite the repeti- 
tion of arguments already heard and might well be simplified or dis- 
pensed with. Some reformers would go farther and introduce the practice 
of asking the House, in place of considering a bill in full detail verbatim et 
litteratim, to vote on the general principles and outlines of the measure, 
leaving it to an expert drafting committee, with professional aid, to turn 
it into a formal statute. 

It is impossible to forecast what changes, if any, will commend them- 
selves to the present House of Commons; but it seems reasonably clear 
that some saving of time could be achieved without impairing the 
authority and prestige of the House, and that some changes in this direc- 
tion will be made. 

3. Delegating Legislative Power. The third group of expedients for in- 
creasing the capacity of Parliament to handle the business it may be 
called upon to do lies in the field of delegation. Delegation may take either 
of two forms, one of which may be discussed very briefly, while the other 
requires fuller explanation. It may be a delegation of legislative power in 
specified matters to some agency of government which is independent of 
Parliament; or the delegation may be to the Executive Government itself, 
in the person of the minister concerned. 

Now it is from time to time suggested that local authorities, such as 
county councils, elected by the citizen voters of the localities, should be 
given legislative powers, valid in their area, in such matters as public 
health, education, etc. Alternatively, it is suggested that a small number 
of new regional authorities covering larger areas should be created and 
should be vested with similar powers. No proposal on these lines has, 
however, received any authoritative support. The practical difficulties 
are great, and the saving of parliamentary time questionable. Nothing 
along this line seems likely to happen. 

Delegation to the Executive Government is another matter. It is no 
novelty in British practice, and as government has more and more ex- 
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tended its range, so the use of this form of legislation has grown. It is now 
standard practice for acts of Parliament, having laid down the general 
principles, to empower the minister concerned to make regulations or 
ministerial orders establishing procedures defining and limiting personal 
or property rights, or specifying what are offenses under the act. For 
example, the procedure governing claims for benefit under the National 
Health and Unemployment Insurance Acts are formulated entirely in 
regulations made by the Ministers of Health and Labor, including the 
right of the applicant, if his claim is rejected, to appeal to a special tribunal 
set up by the minister. Similarly, the Road Transport Act leaves it to the 
minister to define by order what are offenses under the act on the part of 
automobilists and other road-users. And all these regulations and orders 
have the force of law. 

Primarily, the matters so dealt with are matters of procedure. But the 
boundary between procedure and policy is hard to define, and modern 
practice certainly leaves to departmental legislation much that in earlier 
and simpler days would have been provided for specifically in the act 
itself. 

The large extension of this use of delegated legislation has not been 
without strong challenge. But the necessity for it is generally recognized 
and admitted. The case for it rests not only on the saving of parliamentary 
time through the omission of much detailed legislation, but also on its 
flexibility and ease of adaptation to change of circumstances and to the 
lessons of experience. If every amendment of regulation had to be re- 
placed by an amending bill, Parliament would break under the load. 

Safeguards Against Abuse. Controversy has turned, therefore, mainly 
on the issue of safeguards against abuse of the system. Parliament has long 
insisted that regulations and orders made under delegated power shall be 
laid before the House within a stated time, and it has the power by af- 
firmative resolution to annul (but not to amend) them. The courts will 
always entertain, and adjudicate on, a plea that a department is ulira 
vires—has exceeded the law-making power given to it by the act. No tax 
can be imposed by regulation, and the maximum penalties for breaches 
are always defined in the act itself. These safeguards are, however, widely 
felt not to be enough, and in some recent important cases the act con- 
ferring the powers has stipulated that regulations or orders made under 
them shall require confirmation by affirmative resolution of the House 
within a stated time. This, of course, while sacrificing some of the saving 
in parliamentary time, may still be a more expeditious procedure than 
legislation in detail in the act itself. 

But none of these safeguards gives the House what it really wants—an 
effective machinery for the continuous scrutiny by a parliamentary 
agency of all ministerial (i.e., departmental) law-making. Quite recently 
such an agency has been set up, in the form of an all-party standing com- 
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mittee of the House, with instructions to examine all such legislation and 
to report to the House thereon. It is too early to judge whether this in- 
novation will be effective in giving the House the reassurance for which it 
asks without being excessively burdensome to the members themselves or 
clogging the wheels of administration. What can be said with some con- 
fidence is that if it works well, the main obstacle to a further increase 
in the use of departmental legislation, called for by the growing need to 
economize in parliamentary time, will have been removed. 

General Picture. To a detached observer, the general picture which pre- 
sents itself is something like this. In a situation in which, with any 
Government, the burden thrown upon Parliament would be heavy beyond 
precedent, the British people have elected a Government with a clear 
mandate to carry through major changes both by legislation and in 
administration. Thus the old problem of simplifying and accelerating the 
procedures of the House of Commons has again arisen in an acute form. 
The task is to increase the efficiency of the House as a legislative organ 
without in any way impairing its power to control the Executive Govern- 
ment, or the quality of its legislation. The former would run counter to the 
advancing wave of democratic conviction and practice; the latter would 
discredit Parliament itself. 

There is, therefore, no suggestion that the right and practice of ques- 
tioning ministers daily, for a set period, on any matter for which they are 
responsible, should be in any way restricted or curtailed. Schemes for: 
giving sub-legislative. powers to other bodies not responsible to Parlia- 
ment, whether existing or new, win no substantial support. Parliament, 
“the grand inquest of the nation,” must retain its authority unimpaired. 
The most that is envisaged is that Parliament should further divest itself 
of interest in points of detail and purely executive action, while retaining 
control over policy and principle. 

Some procedures which, though venerable, bring no advantage com- 
mensurate with the time they consume or the obstacles they create will 
be eliminated. There will probably be a more regular effort to inform mem- 
bers adequately, by explanatory memoranda, of the facts and reasons on 
which a bill is based, before they prepare their speeches on it. Bottlenecks 
behind the scenes, e.g., in the Parliamentary Drafting Office, will receive 
attention. The size of the standing committees may be reduced as the 
number is increased, though the value of this will depend on members 
taking their less conspicuous duties seriously—as indeed the present 
House, by all appearances, assuredly does. 

But, with all this, our detached observer will doubtless also conclude 
that the Mother of Parliaments will take no step which undermines the 
freedom of honest debate. Debates are just talk; but it is talk that forms 
and changes opinions; and opinions determine action. 
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THE NEW POLITICAL PARTIES OF GERMANY* 


ROBERT G. NEUMANN 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Recent reports on political events in Germany have frequently given 
the impression that the political parties organized there during the last 
few months are mass movements, based on the solid support of consider- 
able numbers of citizens. Such a concept would, however, hardly fit the 
present picture. The lost war and its aftermath have left the German 
people stunned and discouraged. The presence of great armies of occupa- 
tion and the obvious impotency of all native officials do not encourage 
political activities. Moreover, the German people have just passed through 
a period of twelve years during which every human endeavor—even of the 
most personal nature—was fraught with alleged or real political implica- 
tions. A natural reaction set in, and even the word “politics,” once hal- 
lowed by generations of German intellectuals, is frequently met with re- 
vulsion. Only a few Germans understand that political life need not neces- 
sarily conform to the Nazi pattern. The vast majority, as far as can be 
ascertained, still see in “politics” only blatant, showy demonstrations, 
incessant harangues, and the complete negation of privacy. The memory 
of the Weimar Republic is dim, and where it exists an often exaggerated 
picture is retained of the multitude of parties and the squabbles in the 
Reichstag, but no memory of the fine and hopeful features of the ill-fated 
Republic. In this respect, the spirit of Goebbels is still very much alive. 
But, above all, the tremendous destruction, the insufficient diet, and the 
never-ending and never quite successful search for the most primitive 
means of existence leave the people exhausted and in the main without 
other interests. This state of apathy is furthered, too, by the well-known 
readiness, if not desire, of many Germans to submit to authority. Particu- 
larly when the occupation of their country was still new, most observers 
found the conviction among all classes of the population that the future 
of Germany was entirely an Allied matter and that the exclusion of Ger- 
mans from all important decisions was a foregone conclusion. Few believed 
that political initiative by the Germans themselves would in any way ease 
the situation, and many considered that such action would end only in 
further confusion and consequently in a harder life for all. Since the un- 
conditional surrender, this feeling of apathy has subsided only slowly and 
to but a slight extent. The majority of people went to the recent com- 
munal elections without much interest and in a spirit of obedience, rather 
than with the idea that they were performing an act of self-government. 

With this background in mind, it is easy to understand that the present 


* This article, based on observations and experiences of the author in Germany, 
was written in March, 1946. Man. Ep. 
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political parties in Germany have a greater similarity to political clubs 
than to popular parties as understood in this country. Nevertheless, they 
do constitute the probable nucleus of a future political life if Germany is 
ever to govern herself; and they present an important educational device 
for arousing and training political consciousness. 

As German towns and districts were conquered and occupied by Allied 
forces, there emerged a few former leaders of some of the pre-1933 parties. 
These were mostly Social Democrats, Communists, or former func- 
tionaries of the Catholic Center party;! and they were mostly of second- 
class variety, since most of the more prominent leaders had either been 
exiled or had died in one manner or another. In the absence of a re- 
sistance movement,” these men soon became local and provincial func- 
tionaries, occupying the offices of mayor, Landrat,’ Regierungsprasident,4 
Oberpräsideni, and finally becoming ministers in the governments of 
certain Lander such as Bavaria. 

While the first reaction of these persons might have been one of relief 
and elation, it soon turned out that their appointments were by no means 
unmitigated blessings. The newly appointed mayor or Landrat found that 
he was merely the office-boy of a military government officer who actually 
exercised all of the executive functions of his office. The officer would de- 
cide all questions of policy as well as of administration, and the German 
official was reduced to carrying out orders as best he could. Yet to the 
public the mayor appeared as the responsible official, and he had little 
chance to explain the actual distribution of power, since he had at his 
disposal no organ through which he could address himself to the people. 
There were no newspapers except those published by the Allied military 
authorities. Nor had any German access to the radio. And, on top of every- 
thing, political activities were forbidden. Thus, German officials were in 
the unenviable position of being ostensibly responsible for measures in 
which they had no part, gathering upon their heads the fiery coals of 
public criticism and at the same time being unable to explain their 
predicament. 

It is easily understandable that German officials felt increasing concern 
about this situation. They feared that they were losing whatever ground 
they might have had, and there was much talk of resignation. However, 
the desire to hold office prevailed over political fear, and no large-scale 
resignations have been reported. 


1 In Bavaria, the Catholic party was called “Bavarian People’s party” (Bayer- 
ische Volkspartei—B. V. P.). 

2 The “Freedom Action Bavaria” which operated in Munich during the closing 
hours of the Nazi régime cannot be called a resistance movement, and besides it has 

: since fallen into oblivion. 

3 Head of a Kreis (county). 

4 Head of a Regierungsbezirk (government district). 

5 Head of a province. 
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All political activities were at first strictly prohibited within the area 
of command of the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary Forces. 
But the French never took this too seriously, and the British relaxed pro- 
hibitions rapidly, after awhile allowing even regional party organizations 
to be formed. Only in the United States zone of occupation was the ban 
applied in a strict fashion and maintained longer. The prohibition worked 
primarily against the anti-fascist parties, particularly the Socialists and 
Communists, generally known under the name of “Antifa.” These Antifas 
had to be dissolved, much to the delight of the more conservative circles, 
which were in no position to organize as quickly as the Leftists. But, des- 
pite the official Military Government prohibition, the organization of 
political parties went on all of the time under the noses of the Military 
Government officers, and frequently with their knowledge if not con- 
nivance. Four months elapsed after the surrender before political organiza- 
tion was officially sanctioned in the United States zone, and then it was on 
only a local basis. Recently this situation has much improved, and larger 
organizations are now possible. But the political parties still operate 
under a number of handicaps. While military government has been with- 
drawn from local government, it is as strong as ever on the Land level. 
The greatest single handicap to a more rapid political development, how- 
ever, is the complete absence of a party press. There are now in existence 
a considerable number of German newspapers, but their staffs are always 
organized on a, multi-partite basis. The absence of a party press would 
seem to retard the political development of the country, since only a 
limited number of persons can be reached by public meetings, while the 
radio is not generally open for regular political activities. 

Quite a different picture is presented by the Soviet zone of occupation. 
From the start, political activities were there permitted, sponsored, and 
encouraged, with, of course, strong favoritism in behalf of the Communist 
party. Nevertheless, other parties were able to organize and a considerable 
party press developed. The Soviet authorities also granted to the German 
officials in their zones a much greater measure of independence than their 
colleagues enjoyed in the western parts of the country. While they were 
held strictly accountable for their actions, they were at all times in full 
control of the administrative functions of their offices. It is true that many 
local commanders interfered considerably with the German administra- 
tion. But such interference usually concerned only deliveries and services 
to the Red Army. 

The Soviet authorities were not content with merely allowing parties to 
emerge by a process of natural growth. They actively sponsored four defi- 


€ A considerable strengthening of the position of the native Länder governments 

can be seen in the recently organized Prime Ministers’ Conference at Stuttgart. This 

permanent conference of the heads of government in the United States zone is prob- 
, ably the nucleus of a future government for the entire American zone. 
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nite parties and excluded all others. These were the Communist party, the 
Social Democratic party, the Christian Democratic Union, and the 
Liberal Democratic party. Of these, only the Communists and the Social 
Democrats had existed prior to 1933; the others were artificial creations. 
Nevertheless, this plan proved both practical and popular, and has now 
spread to all other zones as well. The creation of these parties was an ex- 
tremely shrewd move. Not only did it establish the Soviet authorities as 


the ostensible partisans of free, democratic institutions (in obvious con-. 


trast to the hesitant policy in other zones), but it took cognizance of the 
German fear of a return to the ‘innumerable parties” of the Weimar Re- 
public.’ The limitation of parties to four was, therefore, accepted with 
satisfaction. i i 

Among these four parties, the Liberal Democrats are by all odds the 
least important., The conservative element is generally inclined to follow 
the more vigorous leadership of the Christian Democratie Union, which is 
rapidly developing into the assembling point for all who oppose Socialist 
and Communist doctrine. The Liberal Democratic party is handicapped 
also by the fact that it must appeal to the more extreme right-wing ele- 
ment, which is largely discredited by collaboration with Nazism or 
actually disfranchised by active party membership. 

There was never any doubt as to vigorous Russian leadership in the 
government of their zone. While the four official parties were allowed to 
operate, pressure was brought to bear on the non-Communist groups. The 
pressure against the Christian Democratic Union was first applied and 

` concentrated particularly on the former member of the Russian-sponsored 
Berlin government, Herr Hermes. But more important was the pressure 
upon the Social Democratic party. It will be remembered that in the 
years preceding Hitler’s rise to power the German Communist party 
(KPD) considered the fight against the Social Democrats its main objec- 
tive. After the occupation of Germany, however, the prevailing line was 
that of the united front of anti-fascist parties. Perhaps the Communists 


had hoped that they would gain the upper hand in such a combination _ 


because of their superior skill in organizing and their greater energy. Per- 
haps they had also expected that their good relations with the Soviet 
authorities would make Communist party membership desirable to many 
Germans. Possibly they had expected also that the inglorious and abject 
surrender of the Social Democratic leadership to Papen and Hitler would 
prevent the latter group from returning to favor with the workers. These 


7 The legend of the “innumerable parties” was spread for years by the Nazi propa- 


ganda machine and has become firmly embedded in the mind of most Germans, in- | 


cluding even those who have very definite democratic convictions. Actually, the 
Weimar Republic did have a considerable number of parties, but only a few of them 
were of any importance. 


re 
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Communist calculations, however, proved incorrect. The Communist 
leadership soon realized that its clarion calls found relatively little echo 
among the masses. Twelve years of constant anti-Communist propaganda 
had left their mark on the German mind; moreover, the conduct of the 
Red Army had done little to dispel this impression. The Communists who 
had the unenviable task of having to extol the Red Army found it an up- 
hill fight indeed. That Soviet policy with regard to political parties was 
far superior to that of the Western Powers can hardly be doubted. But the 
living standard was lower in the Russian zone—despite higher rations on 
paper—and life remained extremely insecure. And the Germans by and 
large are more interested in rations than in parties; moreover, the Sovict 
zone was the first to receive the flood of refugees from the areas ceded to 
Poland, a situation which heightened the already great animosity against 
the Russians as well as against Communists in general. 

Perhaps the Communists still expect that the masses will eventually 
turn to them when the disillusionment with Western, particularly Ameri- 
can, lack of policy and support has become complete. For the time being, 
however, Communist numerical strength is small, even among the workers 
—a fact which shop-steward elections in the Soviet zone have demon- 
strated again and again. In fact, it is quite likely that Communist numeri- 
cal strength is greater in the Western zone than it is under Soviet domina- 
tion.? Under these circumstances, the Communists are now throwing in 
their entire weight in order to force a fusion of the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties. This and similar “democratic” front movements have 
been favorite Communist devices to assure Communist domination despite 
adverse public opinion. In all of the Soviet Union’s satellite states where 
such “fusions” or “Democratic Fronts” have been formed, the Com- 
munists have retained the upper hand. It is, therefore, hardly surprising 
that the Communists ardently desire such a fusion, but it would seem dif- 
ficult at first glance to understand why the Social Democratic leaders in 
the Soviet zone have also expressed themselves favorably. It must be 
borne in mind that Russian pressure on the Social Democrats has been 
largely indirect. To the author’s knowledge, there have been no direct 
threats against the lives or the liberty of the Social Democratic leaders. 
Nor has there been any suggestion that the activities of their party would 
be curbed in the event that they reject the merger. The Social Democratic 
leaders, particularly Grotewohl, Fechner, and Dahrendorff, were, how- 
ever, motivated by different reasons.® Social Democrats occupy important 
positions in all the governments and administrations in the Soviet zone. In 
those positions they“are able to help their fellow party members and to 


8 Nevertheless, in the recent communal elections in the United States zone of 
occupation the Communists have definitely appeared as a minority. 
? Otto Grotewohl was the most hesitant among them 
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distribute some patronage. By staying in office they hope to avert the 
worst and prevent eastern Germany from being governed like Bulgaria, 
Rumania, or Poland. Should they refuse the merger, they are convinced 
that they would gradually be pressed out of office and that the Com- 
munists would soon rule without restraint. Whether this reasoning will 
prove correct is much to be doubted. If the Social Democrats pursue an 
independent policy, they will be gradually eliminated from office whether 
they belong to the united party or not. The merger and the Communist 
domination of the new party, however, will make it easier for the Soviet 
leaders to replace independent-minded Social Democrats by mere stooges. 

Whatever the reasoning of the over-cautious leaders, the rank and file 
do not share their views. Against this decision an unprecedented revolt 
has taken place which is still going strong at this time. The success of this 
revolt is somewhat in doubt; the decision to merge has already been cast, 
and a revocation would undoubtedly meet with Soviet disapproval. More- 
over, the dissatisfied membership has no place to go. It cannot join the 
Communist party, against which its rebellion is directed; and for ideologi- 
cal reasons it does not wish to join the Christian Democratic Union.The 
most logical solution would be a secession and the formation of a new 
party. But the creation of a new party would be possible only with the 
consent of the Soviet authorities; and it is a foregone conclusion that no 
such approval could be obtained. 

A further result of the merger has been a split-up of the Social Demo- 
cratic party into an eastern and a western group. Orginally, the fusion was 
planned for the entire area of Germany, and a party conference was called 
at Berlin to make it official. But the western Social Democrats, headed by 
Hoegner, Klothe (United States zone), and Schuhmacher (British zone), 
refused to send delegates and threatened to expel any member who 
should participate. The western Social Democrats realize that Grotewohl 
and his associates act under great pressure. But they consider the policy 
of merger to be a fatal mistake and refuse to go along. Unless the actual 
execution of the already agreed merger can be averted by some miracle, 
there will be two separate Social Democratic groups in Germany for years 
to come, thereby widening the already existing gulf between the zones. 

Unlike the Social Democrats and the Communists, the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union is a new creation. In the Weimar Republic, only the Center 
party and its Bavarian sister group, the Bavarian People’s party, pre- 
sented a somewhat similar political structure. But the Center party and 
the BVP were Catholic parties, and the BVP particularly belonged to 
the Right rather than to the Center, as political alignments went. 

The idea of an interdenominational Christian party fell on fertile soil. 
Many Protestants had desired such a party, while the majority of 
politically-minded Catholics saw clearly that a mere continuation of the 
Center and BVP was unthinkable. It was not forgotten that both Catholic 
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groups had voted for the so-called “Enabling Act” of March 24, 1933," 
which really started Hitler’s rise to full power; and it was particularly re- 
membered that it was the BVP which in 1925 “discovered” Hindenburg’s 
political potentialities and supported his candidacy for President against 
Wilhelm Marx, the candidate of the Center party and the Social Demo- 
erats. But while many Protestants and a sizeable group of younger Catho- 
lies hoped to find in the Union a really new party line, the old guard of the 
Center party and the BVP hoped and expected to reéstablish their leader- 
ship with the benefit of a broader basis. In the beginning, the old leaders 
were successful. Fuchs became Oberprdsident of the Rhine Province," and 
Adenauer again became mayor of Cologne. Most important, however, 
were the developments in Bavaria. There Friedrich Schaeffer, an extreme 
Rightist and a prominent leader of the BVP, had installed himself as prime 
minister (Ministerprdsident) of Bavaria under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Military Government” and with the warm but unofficial support of 
Cardinal Faulhaber. Schaeffer immediately formed a cabinet composed 
of his political friends and assistants, maintaining that he alone bore re- 
sponsibility towards the Military Government, and that therefore he 
would select people whom he could “trust.” Two lone Social Democrats 
did sit in the Government, Hoegner (Justice) and Rosshaupter (Labor), 
but they were directly appointed by Military Government and not by 
Schaeffer. Schaeffer and his associates hoped that the creation of political 
parties would be long delayed and that when the time came they would 
have no difficulty in regaining control. Unexpected circumstances, how- 
ever, thwarted their plan. From among the Catholic ranks there rose an 
originally small but vigorous- group who have been called with some 
justification the “Left Catholics.”” They were ably led by Dr. Josef Muel- 
ler, a Munich attorney, and had the support of many members of the 
clergy of lesser rank, particularly the famed Jesuit Father Ruppert Mayr 
and Stadtpfarrer Muhler. Many of them had been in prisons and concen- 
tration camps, where they had sustained a close personal relationship with 
Socialists and Communists." They saw in Schaeffer’s course a road to 
disaster and proceeded to organize their ranks against him. They advo- 
cated far-reaching social reforms embracing many of the suggestions 
put forth by Communists and Socialists; they favored a considerable 
amount of socialization; they demanded full and loyal coöperation with 


10 Reichsgesetzblait (1933) I, p. 141; Franz Neumann, Behemoth; The Structure 
and Practice of National Socialism (Toronto, New York, London, 1942), pp. 51-53. 

u Actually only part of the former Rheinprovinz (now called North Rhine Prov- 
ince), since the Regierungsbezirke Trier and Koblenz were ceded to the French zone 
of occupation, 

12 Then commanded by Colonel Charles E. Keegan. 


18 Muhler has frequently shared the same speaker’s platform with Communists 
and Socialists. 
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Social Democrats and Communists in order to reconstruct the devastated 
country and participated fully in the United Trade Union Movement, 
side by side with Socialists and Communists; and in the field of foreign 
affairs they demanded a positive attitude towards the Soviet Union, 
even though they favored a “Western” orientation. 

This Left Catholic movement was sponsored by Adam Stegerwald, the 
former leader of the Catholic Trade Union Movement of republican Ger- 
many, a former prime minister of Prussia who is now Regierungsprdsident 
of Mainfranken. But Stegerwald, believing himself too old, and perhaps 
also hoping to avoid discussion of the past rôle of the Center party and 
the BVP, declined the chairmanship of this movement and sponsored 
Mueller instead. He appears to be content with remaining in the back- 
ground as a respected elder statesman. Not unimportant also is the fact 
that Stegerwald, who has been known to favor a somewhat “radical” 
course, has frequently been at loggerheads with Cardinal Faulhaber, 
while Mueller as a relative newcomer to political life has at least up to 
now found it easy to establish satisfactory relations with the Cardinal. 

The gulf between left and right wings of the Catholic movement grew 
rapidly. And the deeper the rift became, the greater became Schaeffer’s 
intransigence. Believing himself supported by Military Government, he 
refused to broaden the basis of his government and threatened to split the 
party unless he retained its leadership. 

Schaeffer’s reactionary policy, his retention of many Nazis in office, and 
his attempt to include more and more rightist elements in his administra- 
tion, eventually led to an alliance between the Left Catholics, the Social 
Democrats, and the Communists, who agreed on a coalition government 
under Mueller. They were, however, powerless to force their decision upon 
Schaeffer, since all appointments were made by Military’ Government, 
and Military Government did not seem to contemplate any action. The 
defeat of the Schaeffer government and of the right wing was eventually 
brought about by extraneous forces. The numerous complaints against 
the Military Government for Bavaria and its policy of expediency found 
their way into the American press, and pressure was brought to bear on 
General Eisenhower to look into the situation. This led to the dismissal of 
Schaeffer and his replacement by the Social Democrat, Wilhelm Hoegner. 

The dismissal of Schaeffer was desirable and long overdue. But the 
selection of Hoegner was undoubtedly a mistake which would not have 
been committed had Military Government possessed an adequate Intel- 
ligence organization. The decision to replace Schaeffer was made at the 
headquarters of General Eisenhower and not at Munich. The advisers 
to the Commander of the United States Zone had no idea of the political 
agreement reached between the three groups in Munich. Or if they had 
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known it, the fact did not seem to be available at the crucial moment. At 
any rate, in Berlin and Frankfurt, Hoegner was the only Bavarian liberal 
known. And the political record of Military Government in Bavaria did 
not make it desirable to consult Munich.“ Consequently, Hoegner was 
selected. 

It would appear to have been Hoegner’s duty to reject the appointment 
and to suggest the selection of Mueller as the recognized head of the 
tripartite coalition. But Hoegner is an ambitious man, and the lure of the 
premiership was too much for him. This marked the temporary end of the 
coalition. Several members of the Catholic Group participated in Hoeg- 
ner’s government and are still in charge of various ministries, notably the 
ministry of agriculture. But they act as individuals, and were not sent 
into the cabinet by their party. Mueller himself refused to participate 
and preferred to devote himself to strengthening his position within his 
party. In that he was successful. Schaeffer, who had previously threatened 
to bolt unless he remained the leader, saw that he could not hope to regain 
a prominent position without the aid of the party or the backing of Mii- 
tary Government. But Mueller’s position had become so strong that 
Schaeffer could not hope to achieve his aim without Mueller’s support. 
And Military Government had been thoroughly shaken by the summary 
dismissal of Schaeffer and the removal of General Patton. It was not 
likely that it would burn its fingers again by dealing with Schaeffer. In 
view of this situation, Schaeffer has finally surrendered and Mueller has 
been elected chairman of the party. Some of Schaeffer’s assistants have 
also made their peace with the Left, and his former chief aide, Dr. Anton 
Pfeiffer, the former secretary of the BVP, has now become the intimate 
assistant to the Social Democratic Premier Hoegner, a truly Meissnerian 
feat.!5 

Dr. Josef Mueller’s preoccupation with gaining leadership in the party 
will eventually bear fruit. He knows very well that a Social Democratic 
premier cannot last very long in Catholic Bavaria. And then his day will 
come. The recent communal elections have given the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union a substantial majority, and there can be little doubt that 
Hoegner’s days as head of the government are numbered. Moreover, 
Hoegner’s acceptance of his present post has created much ill feeling 
among the rank and file of the Social Democratic party, which puts his 
party leadership more and more in doubt. The decision to call Hoegner to 


M4 It is quite probable that the Military Government for Bavaria was equally 
ignorant of this agreement, but the point could not be definitely ascertained. 

18 Dr. Otto Meissner, originally a Social Democrat, contrived the incredible 
political “stunt” of serving as secretary of state under three such radically different 
political leaders as Ebert, Hindenburg, and Hitler. 
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the premiership will, therefore, probably end in a weakening of the Social 
Democratic party and in a corresponding strengthening of the Christian 
Democratic Union. As long as Mueller and his political friends maintain 
control of their party, this shift may be of little consequence. But it is 
possible that a reaction against Hoegner’s premiership may swing the 
pendulum sharply to the right. And if that occurs, Mueller cannot defi- 
nitely be counted upon to remain absolutely faithful to his “Left” 
ideals. Unlike some of his idealistic associates, Mueller is a very clever, 
down-to-earth politician, of almost American type. Should he become con- 
vinced that the trend toward the Left has reversed itself, he will not close 
his mind to the realization. Mueller is capable and patient. He knows that 
the Christian Democratic Union has no real national leadership, but is 
composed of many almost unconnected regional groups, among which his 
Bavarian organization is probably the most important. Mueller is on good 
terms with Protestant circles, and he is trusted by Socialists and Com- 
munists, as well as by his own party friends. He appears to be less popular 
with some of the American authorities, who distrust his former connec- 
tion with the military intelligence service of the late Admiral Canaris. 
In view of the increasing cleavage between the Eastern and Western zones, 
a man may soon be needed who has the confidence of both.!’ Josef Mueller 
quite obviously is grooming himself for this rôle. It will be well to watch 
him in the months and years to come. 

Up to the present time, all of these political developments affect only a 
minority of the German people. The other Germans stand aside, either 
because they are disfranchised or because they are apathetic. The dis- 
franchised group is small numerically, but quite important, chiefly be- 
cause many members of the intelligentsia belong to it. It is composed of 
all those former Nazi party members who have been dismissed from office 
and who are excluded from all political activities. Former career officers 
are in the same category. Many of them were actual Nazis or dangerous 
militarists. Others, however, became members in response to varying de- 
grees of pressure or joined the regular army in order to escape the Party.18 
Only a few are under arrest. The overwhelming majority are free but 
unable to get employment, and using up their savings. As savings dis- 


16 Admiral Canaris’s organization was honeycombed with Hitler opponents and 
constituted one of the principal elements in the unsuccessful uprising of July 20, 
1944. 

17 Mueller never took the near-separatist line advocated by Schaeffer and Hoeg- 
ner. 

18 On the other hand, there are many actual or former Nazis in responsible posi- 
tions today merely because for one reason or another they did not or could not join 
the Party. A frequent reason for not being able to join the Party was marriage to a 
non-“‘Aryan’’ or former membership in a Masonic lodge. 
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appear, their political outlook becomes increasingly radical and desperate. 
Many thoughtful people, Allied and German alike, have suggested, there- 
fore, that some way should be found by which the cases of dismissal for 
membership in certain organizations might be subjected to review and 
decided on their merits rather than in a purely blanket form. If the hope 
of eventual restitution is not held before this considerable group of people, 
they will constitute an increasingly dangerous band of outlaws, a future 
source of Free Corps and of every conceivable kind of violence. In short, 
this is a potentially dangerous cancer in the German body politic, which, 
if not eradicated in time, may again condemn to failure all attempts at 
creating a democracy, It would seem most desirable that those who can 
yet become valuable members of the community should gradually be 
absorbed by it, while the incorrigibles should be put under control in labor 
battalions, or, if thay have committed crimes, in prisons. The existence 
of a free-floating mass of disfranchised desperadoes is a grave peril. 
Already the Communists are trying to attract these people,!® and a future 
nationalistic underground movement of which some traces can already be 
seen would find it even easier to gain the fanatical loyalty of a large class 
of people who have, in their opinion, nothing to lose and much to regain. 

But the decisive factors in the future political structure of Germany are 
neither the politically active nor the disfranchised, but the large masses of 
the politically disinterested. At present these are too new to the political 
game, too preoccupied with the daily search for food, fuel, and shelter, to 
constitute an active political problem. Sooner or later it will dawn on these 
silent masses that they could have an important voice in public affairs, 
which might some day be decisive. As that realization grows, they will 
cast their ballots and give their support to that party most likely in their 
opinion to give them what they need. And the primary needs of the 
German people are food, fuel, clothing, and shelter. The success or failure 
of parties in satisfying these essential needs of the people will in the last 
analysis determine the success or failure of the democratic experiment in 
Germany. These parties are identified in the minds of the people with 
the concept of democracy, and it is not likely that the idea would long 
survive its protagonists. Success or failure, however, does not rest in their 
own hands. It rests with the Allied governments, which alone have the 
power and the resources to aid the budding democratic parties by making 
it possible for the German people to regain a modest but tolerable standard 
of living. If, on the other hand, the parties are permitted to fail, there can 
be little doubt that democracy will find few adherents in Germany and 
that the people will again look for a solution in a different direction. 


19 See the speech of Wilhelm Pieck, chairman of the Communist party of Ger- 
many. Time, Feb. 11, 1946, p. 34. 
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THE PATTERN OF CANADIAN POLITICS: 
THE ELECTIONS OF 1945 


LIONEL H. LAING 
University of Michigan 


The great problem of Canadian federalism is to be found in the sec- 
tionalism which is a standing challenge to national unity. Superficial con- 
clusions drawn from the response to national recruitment, war bond 
drives, and such evidences, which form the stock in trade of the pro- 
fessional patriot, do not stand up against the realities of political behavior. 
This is revealed at many levels, in the parliaments (provincial and do- 
minion), in federal-provincial relations, and finally at the grass roots as 
demonstrated at. the polls. Geography, history, and economic considera- 
tions are woven into this pattern. 

Geographically, there are four main regions—Maritimes, St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes, Prairies, West Coast. Historically and culturally, the 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes region is sub-divided into the former political 
subdivisions of Lower and Upper Canada, now the provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario, respectively. In terms of economics, each area presents indi- 
vidual problems, and as contrasting as the wheat-growing prairies and 
the financial-urban eastern provinces. To the sociologist, there is the com- 
plexity of peoples as diverse in background as the French Canadian of 
Quebec and the Central European immigrant in the West. With these 
factors in mind, the voting pattern of the people may be discerned, at 
least in part. And the 1945 general election offers an interesting case 
study. 

While four parties—Liberal, Progressive-Conservative, Coéperative 
Commonwealth Federation, and Social Credit—divide parliamentary 
representation, the election picture was confused by the multiplicity of 
candidates. Of 954 contestants for the 245 seats, as many as 432, on the 
basis of the civilian vote, lost their deposits of $200 through failure to poll 
one-half the vote of the successful candidate. As was to be expected, with 
multiple candidates in most constituencies, 59 per cent of the elected 
members received a minority of the votes cast in their riding. More than 
half (about 51 per cent) of the elected Liberals failed to win a majority 
over the combined vote of their opponents, while the same was true for 


1 While the full official report of the Chief Electoral Officer was not available at 
the time of writing, Part IV of it was issued in advance and has been used as the basis 
of this study, along with the Canadian War Service Voting Regulations official listing 
of the party affiliation of the candidates. The figures on aggregate votes and lost de- 
posits are from the Canadian press dispatches of June 12 and 19, and also the New 
York Times of June 13, 1945. 
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60 per cent of the Conservative winners. In the case of the C.C.F., the 
percentage was 86, and for the Social Credit party it was approximately 
86. Because of the prevalence of these minority winners, it is not possible 
to speak of any party decisively capturing a province unless it be in the 
case of New Brunswick and Quebec. In New Brunswick, the Liberals 
won seven seats and the Conservatives three, to the exclusion of other 
parties. Here also the winners, except in two cases, had clear majorities 
over the combined votes of their opponents. As will be explained below, 
Quebec followed its traditional solid adherence to the Liberal party; but 
more than one-third of the winners there were elected by a minority vote. 
Examination of the returns in other provinces shows that over one-half of 
the members elected in Ontario had pluralities, not majorities, three- 
fourths in Nova Scotia, while Manitoba and Alberta each had 15 minority 
winners in their respective representations of 17 members. British Colum- 
bia and Prince Edward Island stand out by electing only one member with 
a clear majority over all opponents. 

This factor of the minority vote is emphasized here as a qualification 
which any conclusions derived from the statistics must take into account. 
However, if grand totals are considered, the province-by-province vote is 
set in a different perspective. Yet in a system of single-member consti- 
tuencies the degree to which percentages of total vote can be regarded as 
significant is always debatable, though it does illustrate how major parties 
gain at the expense of weaker rivals. Since the recent election, the Liberals, 
on the basis of 39 per cent of the aggregate vote, have about 48 per cent 
of the parliamentary representation (excluding Independent Liberals and 
supporting Independents); the Conservatives, with 28 per cent of the 
vote, have about 26 per cent of the membership; while the C.C.F., which 
received 16 per cent (increased from 15 per cent by inclusion of the soldier 
votes) has approximately 11 per cent of the seats in Parliament. 

More significant, now that the election is over, is the party distribution 
of the elected members by regions. In this respect, the Liberals can right- 
fully claim to stand out as the only party whose parliamentary following 
rests upon a dominion-wide basis. In every section they have a strong 
representation, and in no province are they without at least two members 
(excluding the single-emember Yukon area won by the Conservatives.) It 
is in this regional aspect that the comparative strength of the Liberals’ 
position is revealed. Of the 26 members apportioned to the Maritimes, 
the Liberals secured 19, which is approximately 73 per cent. In Quebec, 
it would appear that they suffered a slight decline, with 46 out of 65 
members, or 70 per cent, although if there be added to this number seven 
Independent Liberals and from three to seven Independents (some of 
whom have indicated that they will support the Administration), the 
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number is nearer to the 60 which is the normal following the Liberals 
draw. Clearly, the revolt of the Bloc Populaire, which elected only two 
members, made little impression. 

In Ontario, where the Liberals secured about 41 per cent of the repre- 
sentation, their showing surpassed pre-election predictions, which forecast 
a Conservative sweep due to the Liberal party’s disorganized condition 
as shown in the provincial election of the previous week. 

As one moves westward, the party’s hold grows weaker in the face of 
the challenge of the parties of the left. Out of a total of 55 seats in the 
three prairie provinces, the Liberals won approximately one quarter— 
10 from Manitoba and two each from Saskatchewan and Alberta. In 
British Columbia, they won five, as did also the Conservatives, with four 
for the C.C.F., and the remaining two seats won by Independents. 

In contrast, the Progressive Conservatives (to use the new official title) 
are strong nowhere except in Ontario, which furnishes nearly three-fourths 
of their parliamentary representation. In each of the remaining regions, 
they won only five seats except in Quebec, where they elected but one 
member. Apparently, they were willing to surrender this latter province 
by default, since they offered only 29 candidates out of a possible 65. 

The C.C.F. and Social Credit parties illustrate the extremes of section- 
alism. Indeed the Social Credit party can be written off as hardly more 
than a local phenomenon, since it failed to win anywhere except in Alberta, 
the province of its origin, and where the party controls the provincial 
government. There it won its total strength of 13 seats out of the prov- 
ince’s 17; but elsewhere it proved somewhat of a political aberration, with 
a large number of its candidates losing their deposits. 

The C.C.F. came out of the election with diminished prestige. The pre- 
dicted swing to the left did not materialize, although the party did increase 
its representation from 10 at dissolution to a new total of 28. But the 
weakness of its position is revealed in the fact that 18 of the delegation, 
` i.e., approximately two-thirds, are from the province of Saskatchewan. 
Furthermore, the Federation elected only one member east of Manitoba 
(in Nova Scotia), the balance of its representation coming from the two 
western provinces of Manitoba and British Columbia. This is sectionalism 
as serious, if not more so, than the Conservative reliance on Ontario. 

It is not easy to explain why both the Conservatives and C.C.F. have 
to place reliance on a single province for from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of their representation while the Liberals are in the stronger position of 
wider distribution, although at the same time dependent upon French 
Canada. The strong adherence of Quebec to the Liberal cause has an 
historical background dating from the leadership of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and reénforced by the conscription issue of the first World War, when the 
Conservatives so antagonized the Quebec electorate that they have never 
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been forgiven. While the Liberals faced the same issue in the present war, 
their policy, although unpopular, did not cause serious or permanent de- 
fection, notwithstanding that the Bloc Populaire attempted a revolt. 
But the fact that the Liberals rely upon this reservoir of 60 parliamentary 
votes causes a great deal of criticism in other parts of Canada, where it is 
frequently asserted that Quebec is able to “dictate” to the party. 

The “zombie” issue is sometimes cited as an illustration in point, al- 
though the handling of that question illustrates even better the compro- 
mising character of the Administration which makes it able to appeal to 
widely divergent groups. In the final analysis, however, V-E day played 
into the Government’s hand by quieting a great deal of criticism which the 
Government brought on itself over the manner in which it handled this 
question. Realizing the antagonism of Quebec to any system of conipul- 
sory service, the Government evaded the issue in the hope that the need 
would not arise. But the turn of the war demanded a change of policy, 
and after some fumbling the Liberals reluctantly accepted modified con- 
scription, risking loss of French-Canadian support. Actually, the revolt 
was not as serious as threatened, and obviously it was of no benefit to 
either of the two major opposition parties. The socialist doctrines of the 
C.C.F. held no appeal for the overwhelmingly Catholic voters of the 
province, while the earlier record and pronouncements of the Conserva- 
tives were never allowed to be forgotten. The only alternative was a new 
party. But the results show, in the election of only two Bloc Populaire 
members, that Quebec prefers to retain her traditional adherence to the 
Liberal party. This reservoir of strength, like the so-called ‘solid south” 
in American politics, operates as a brake upon the Liberals and results in 
a middle-of-the-road policy. However, in the essentially compromising 
character of this policy the Liberals may also point to the source of their 
strength, which enables them to appeal to all sections. True, it also invites 
a display of impatience from the West expressed in support of left-wing 
candidates, as in the case of Saskatchewan and Alberta; and although 
the Liberals have not entirely lost the West, their leaders must find a 
great deal of concern in the weakened position of a party that opened its 
history as the spokesman of the West—albeit that “west” in 1867 was still 
in the Great Lakes area. 

Without Quebec, and with the Liberals strong in the Maritimes (carry- 
ing the region by almost three to one in this election), the Conservatives had 
to make an appeal to the West if they were to offer a serious bid for power. 
It was with this in mind that the party strategists several years ago sum- 
moned a party convention in Winnipeg and drafted Mr. John Bracken 
as their leader. Mr. Bracken was the Progressive prime minister of Mani- 
toba, and the terms of his acceptance of the Conservative leadership re- 
quired that the party be rechristened with the rather anomalous title of 
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Progressive Conservative. In spite of the fact that Mr. Bracken devoted 
the intervening two years to party organization, subjecting himself to 
much criticism through failure to assume a seat in Parliament, he failed 
to sell himself or his program to the.country at large and particularly to 
the West, where the party strategists had expected much. Even in his own 
province of Manitoba, where during his long term as provincial premier 
he enjoyed great popularity, he apparently lost his old appeal under the 
new banner. Only one other Progressive Conservative besides himself won 
election there, while the Liberals took 10 seats to the C.C.F. five. Mr. 
Bracken’s failure is not new in Conservative annals. Previously, the party 
had looked to the West for leadership. Two westerners, Meighen and 
Bennett, preceded Bracken in this réle. But both went down to defeat, 
and it was the West that repudiated them. There is a strong suspicion in 
the Prairies that the party is too closely identified with the financial and 
industrial leaders of the East, whose policies run counter to the agricul- 
tural interests of the West. While the tariff as such ceased to play its 
former dominant rôle in the campaign, companion economic issues 
divided East and West. Easier credit and other forms of financial aid loom 
large in the thinking of the farm voters and help to explain, for instance, 
why Alberta finds the doctrines of Social Credit attractive, even though a 
single province alone is unable to implement the theories. Similarly, the 
C.C.F., when it says that it does not plan to destroy private ownership 
in land, can appeal to the farmers of Saskatchewan, who in times past 
have faced lean years of drought and debt and therefore have no reason to 
fear a socialization which affects forms of wealth characteristic of the 
urban East. Add to this economic aspect the fact that the immigration into 
the prairie regions of Canada during the first two decades of this century 
brought large numbers of middle European peasant stock, and the picture 
assumes socio-economic significance. 

But why does the C.C.F. fail to draw support in other sections? Ad- 
mittedly, it has increased its parliamentary representation and undoubt- 
edly improved its standing in votes polled in many districts as a result of 
persistent organizational and educational efforts between elections. This 
is well illustrated in the provincial parliament of British Columbia, where 
the C.C.F. had forced Liberals and Progressives into a coalition. The 
party’s weakness in Quebec and in Ontario has been dealt with above— 
due in one case to the conservative and religious outlook of the French 
Canadian, and in the other in part to the traditional opposition of eco- 
nomic interests—although in Ontario the C.C.¥. waged a vigorous cam- 
paign in both the provincial and federal elections and cannot be ignored. 
Perhaps the failure of the C.C.F. to win in the Maritimes can be ex- 
plained in part through being out-maneuvered by the Liberals, who have 
moved cautiously as new champions of a program of state social welfare 
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at the top of which is placed the new family allowance act. It is interesting 
to note that this last-mentioned measure was first set in operation in the 
Maritimes, and also that it is a form of socialization which would not be 
unpalatable to the French-Canadian with his large family and the result- 
ant benefits accruing. In addition to this act, the Liberals could take 
just pride in their wider programs of social legislation, and undoubtedly 
they won support regardless of sectional interests because of this program 
and what it promised for the future. 

The course ahead for each of the parties is obvious, namely, to broaden 
its appeal to the electorate. The Liberals cannot rest content on their 
relatively stronger position so long as their hold on the West is tenuous. 
Conservatives might remind themselves that this is not the first election 
in which their strength centered in Ontario—in the preceding parliament 
about two-thirds of their supporters were from within a narrow radius of 
the city of Toronto. Canadian experience with third parties holds out 
little promise for the C.C.F., although perhaps the recent success of the 
Labor party in Great Britain may give the Canadian socialists fresh 
courage. However, easy comparisons are not always valid, especially 
when the composition of the people is in sharp contrast. Moreover, Canada 
anticipates an expanding economy in which the doctrines of free enter- 
prise generally have wider popular appeal. Before another election, the 
economics of the reconversion period will determine issues and attitudes 
toward any program of socialism. 

But more important than the fortunes of any political party is the 
question of national unity of which these elections are merely sympto- 
matic. Whenever the provincial prime ministers meet with federal ad- 
ministrators in a dominion-provincial conference, there is a singular lack 
of statesmanlike viewing of problems from the wider national viewpoint. 
In spite of the differences that make sectionalism the familiar pattern in 
domestic affairs, there is, nevertheless, some hope that in the international 
domain the growing importance of Canada and her expanding trade may 
provide the requisite unity. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Compiled by the Managing Editor 


Professor Harold S. Quigley, of the University of Minnesota, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as special consultant in the Civil Intelligence 
Section of the Supreme Commander of the Allies in the Pacific, and left 
for Tokyo during the early part of June. He hopes to visit Korea and 
China as well as Japan before returning to his academic post in the fall of 
1947, 


At the University of Chicago, Dr. Don K. Price has been appointed 
lecturer in political science coincident with his return to “1313” as assistant 
director of Public Administration Clearing House. During the summer 
quarter at the University, Professor Robert D. Leigh offered a course on 
Mass Communications, as well as a seminar on that subject. 


Dean William C. Johnstone, of George Washington University, has 
been granted leave of absence for a year to accept appointment as chief 
public affairs officer in the American Mission, New Delhi, India. He will 
have charge of directing the cultural and information program of the 
State Department for India, with branch offices in Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras. 


Dr. George C. 8. Benson, formerly of the University of Michigan and 
later of Northwestern University, has been named director of the newly 
organized Claremont College Undergraduate School for Men, specially 
dedicated to training for leadership in business and government. 


At Pomona College, Dr. John A. Vieg has been promoted to a full 
professorship and Dr. Luther J. Lee, Jr., to an assistant professorship. 
Professor Vieg has been elected to the board of directors of the Southern 
California chapter of the American Society for Public Administration. 


An extensive series of special lectures during the summer session of the 
University of Michigan, under the general caption of Social Implications 
of Modern Science, included the following: “The Problem of World 
Government,” Herbert W. Briggs, Cornell University; ‘Civil Liberties 
in the Atomic Age,” Robert E. Cushman, Cornell University; “The Ab- 
solute Weapon—Military versus Social Invention,” Bernard Brodie, 
Yale University; and “Total War and the Preservation of Democracy,” 
Arthur W. Bromage, University of Michigan. 


Dr. Howard L. Hamilton, a member of the department of political 
science at Ohio State University since 1932, returned in December, 1945, 
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from four years in the Naval Reserve to his position as secretary of the 
College of Arts and Sciences and instructor in political science. While 
in the Navy, he was academic director and executive officer of the U. S. 
Navy Pre-flight School at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, and later served 
as flag secretary at the naval operating bases in Manila and Subic Bays 
and still later at the U. S. Naval facilities at Yokosuka, Japan. He was 
separated from the Navy as a Commander, USNR. 


Professor William P. Maddox has resigned from the University of 
Pennsylvania to accept the position of Chief of the Division of Training 
Services, Department of State. During the war, Professor Maddox served 
with the Office of Strategic Services in the European and Mediterranean 
theatres, attaining the rank of colonel in the United States Army. He 
was awarded the Legion of Merit with Oak Leaf Cluster. 


Dr. A. B. Butts, chancellor of the University of Mississippi since 1935, 
has been appointed technical Civilian Educational Adviser to the Com- 
manding General, G-3 Section of the Army Ground Forces, effective 
July 1, 1946, and will be in charge of a program of graduate study in 
physical and social sciences for officers of the Regular Army placed in 
various graduate schools by the Army Ground Forces. 


Dr. Roy V. Peel, director of the Institute of Politics at Indiana Univer- 
sity, served as visiting professor of government at the University of New 
Mexico during the recent summer session. Mr. Jack E. Holmes of the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed instructor in government, and 
Dr. Thomas C. Donnelly, head of the department, has been appointed 
director of the summer session. 


At the University of Michigan, Dr. Lawrence Preuss has been pro- 
moted to a full professorship and Dr. Clark F. Norton to an assistant 
professorship. Dr. James H. Meisel has been reappointed lecturer, and 
Dr. C. F. Heady, Jr., has been appointed instructor. 


At Dartmouth College, Dr. John W. Masland, Jr., formerly of Stanford 
University, has been appointed professor of government. He will take up 
his duties in the fall, upon returning from Japan, where he has been serving 
as a member of the Commission on Political Matters. 


Clark University has appointed Dr. Sherman S. Hayden, recently sepa- 
rated from the Navy and formerly assistant to General McCoy of F.P.A., 
to an assistant professorship of international relations in the department 
of history and international relations. 


Professor Hans W. Weigert, of Carleton College, has taught during the 
summer in the School for Advanced International Studies at Peter- 
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borough, N. H. He has accepted the chair of geography and political 
science at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Professor Lane W. Lancaster, of the University of Nebraska, taught at 
Yale University during the recent summer session, giving courses on 
American government and the principles of political science. 


At Purdue University, Dr. J. William Robinson has been advanced to 
a full professorship and Miss Kathryn D. Frederick, of the University of 
Wisconsin and with the War Production Board in 1942-44, has accepted 
appointment as instructor. 


Dr. George L. Millikan, lately a Lieutenant Commander in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve on leave from the University of Delaware, and Mr. James 
K. Owen, now finishing his requirements for the doctorate at Princeton 
University, have been appointed assistant professors at Louisiana State 
University. 


Miss Louise Overacker, of Wellesley College, sailed in June for Aus- 
tralia, where she will be occupied during the coming year with a study of 
the party system. 


Professor John E. Briggs, of the State University of Iowa, received the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws at Morningside College in June. Dr. 
Briggs received his bachelor’s degree at Morningside in 1913. 


Professor George A. Shipman, of Duke University, on leave for service 
with the Bureau of the Budget since 1943, has been appointed to a full 
professorship at the University of Washington. 


The University of Minnesota announces the following new appoint- 
ments in political science, to take effect this fall: Dr. Willmore Kendall as 
associate professor, and Dr. Werner Levi and Mr. Herbert McClosky as 
assistant professors. 


Professor Henry P. Jordan, of New York University, has served this 
summer as visiting professor at the Newark Colleges of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, where he is teaching courses in European history and American 
government. He will also offer his course on the governments and politics 
of Latin America in the second summer term at New York University, 
and deliver a lecture on the political situation in Latin America to the 
Summer Institute for Social Progress at Wellesley College. 


Professor Harold M. Vinacke, of the University of Cincinnati, is giving 
courses on the Far East and Japan at the University of Wyoming during 
the current summer session. 


At the University of Kansas, Dr. W. Rolland Maddox has returned to 
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teaching after leave of absence since June, 1942, for service as research 
associate in the research department of the Kansas Legislative Council. 
He will act also as research associate in the University’s recently revived 
Bureau of Government Research. 


Professor Quincy Wright, of the University of Chicago, gave the com- 
mencement address at Berea College in June. 


At the University of Pennsylvania, Lieutenant Commander Donald 
Harter, formerly at the University of Missouri, has been appointed assist- 
ant professor, and Mr. Philip C. Pendleton, a member of the Philadelphia 
bar, lecturer. 


Drs. Carl J. Schneider and Richard Reath, who received their degrees at 
the University of Wisconsin shortly before entering military service, have 
been appointed to the teaching staffs of the University of New Hampshire 
and the University of Idaho, respectively. . 


At Stanford University, Commander Robert H. Connery, of the Office 
of the Secretary of the Navy, has been appointed acting associate profes- 
sor, and Dr. Arnaud B. Leavelle, Jr., of Swarthmore College, acting 
assistant professor. Commander Connery will specialize in public ad- 
ministration and Professor Leavelle will offer courses in theory. 


Mr. Gayle K. Lawrence, formerly instructor at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has accepted a similar position at Temple University. 


At the University of Tennessee, Dr. Wallace Mendelson, who has taught 
at the Universities of Missouri and Illinois, has been appointed associate 
professor. 


Dr. Robert A. Dahl, formerly with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
War Production Board, and U. S. Army, has been appointed to an in- 
structorship at Yale University. 


Mr. Frank Grace, who has been an assistant at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, served as visiting instructor at the University of Mississippi 
during the recent summer session. 


Professor W. Leon Godshall has resumed teaching at Lehigh University 
as head of the newly created department of international relations. During 
the past year, he was engaged in lecturing before Rotary clubs on inter- 
national topics. 


Professor Ray F. Harvey has resigned his position as chief of research 
and planning, New York State Division of Veterans Affairs, as of Febru- 
ary 1, 1946, to return to New York University as assistant to the Provost 
in charge of research and planning for the University. 
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At New York University, Professor Morley Ayearst has ‘resigned as 
assistant professor of government to accept the directorship of the West- 
chester Center of New York University, opened on June 17. 


Dr. William H. Edwards, of State Teachers College, Brockport, New 
York, has obtained a leave of absence to permit him to serve for a year 
as exchange professor of politics at the University of Madras. 


Dr. Orba F. Traylor, of Kenyon College, has accepted a professorship at 
the University of Denver, where he will conduct courses in public finance 
and administration. 


After more than three years of active duty with the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve and a period of inactive duty, Dr. Winston W. Crouch has returned 
to the department of political science at U. C. L. A. and has been pro- 
moted to the rank of associate professor. His latest naval rank was that 
of Lieutenant Commander, and his final assignment was the preparation 
of an administrative history of the U. S. Naval Forces in Europe during 
the recent war. 


At New York University, Dr. Denis 8. Philipps has resigned as in- 
structor in government to become executive secretary of the Program for 
Training Personnel Specialists in the University’s Division of General 
Education, and Mrs, Elizabeth Evers has been appointed instructor for 
the year 1946-47. 


Dr. Leon Weaver, of the Central Secretariat, Department of State, 
offered courses during the summer at George Washington University. 


At the University of Iowa, the former residence of Professor Benja- 
min F. Shambaugh has been willed to the University by Mrs. Sham- 
baugh and in time will become the ‘“Shambaugh Guest House” of the 

University. : 


Dr. William Willoughby, recently employed in the Department of 
State, has accepted an associate professorship of history and government 
at St. Lawrence University. 


Professor Joseph 8. Roucek, of Hofstra College, was a visiting member 
of the summer school faculty of San Francisco State College during the 
recent summer session. 


Dr. Elmer Plischke, who served in the Navy military government head- 
quarters in England and later on loan to the Political Division of the 
U. 8. Group, Control Council for Germany, has been appointed to an as- 
sistant professorship at DePauw University. 


Dr. Franklin L. Burdette has resigned his position at Butler University 
to accept an associate professorship at the University of Maryland. He 
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will retain his connection with the National Foundation for Education 
at Indianapolis in an editorial capacity. 


Released from the Navy last fall to join the staff of the U. S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey (Pacific) as deputy chief of the Morale Division, Dr. 
David B. Truman later returned with the group to participate in prepara- 
tion of the reports, and during the coming year will serve as visiting 
lecturer in government at Harvard University. 


After two years of service in the Division of International Organization 
Affairs, Department of State, Dr. Henry Reiff has returned to St. Law- 
rence University as head of the department of history and government. 


Professor Lashley G. Harvey, lately of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, has accepted a position at Boston University, where he will draft 
plans for a bureau of governmental research. 


Dr. Lynwood M. Holland, recently assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, has occupied a similar post at Emory University since 
June, 


Dr. Leo C. Riethmayer, formerly of Texas Technological College, has 
been appointed associate professor at the University of Colorado and will 
be on the staff of the University’s bureau of state and community 
service. 


Dr. Richard F. Behrendt has been promoted from associate professor 
to professor of international affairs at Colgate University, and is in 
charge of courses and seminars on government and politics, sociology, and 
economics of Latin America, in addition to a new course, “Problems and 
Elements of World Order.” Before joining the Colgate faculty in 1945, 
Dr. Behrendt was director of the Graduate Institute of Social and Eco- 
nomic Research at the Inter-American University in Panama and con- 
sultant to the government of Panama. 


Dr. Benjamin E. Lippincott, who is completing his tour of service with 
the Historical Office of the Army Air Forces, has been promoted to a full 
professorship at the University of Minnesota, and will return to the 
University in the fall. Associate Professor Earl Latham, who has been 
with the U. S. Bureau of the Budget during the war, Associate Professor 
Evron M. Kirkpatrick, who has been serving with O.S.S., and the State 
Department during the past year, and Assistant Professor Charles H. 
. McLaughlin, who served with the Army Air Forces during the war and 
has recently been stationed at Columbia University, will also return to 
Minnesota this fall. 


At Miami University, Professor Burton L. French retired from his 
position at the close of the past academic year, and Professor Willard C. 
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Matthias resigned the post from which he had been on leave since entering 
military service in 1948. Professor Matthias has taken a civilian position 
in Washington and continues the duties with which he was engaged while 
holding a first lieutenant’s commission. The department of government 
at Miami has added, as an associate professor, Dr. Paul M. Zeis, formerly 
of Akron University, more recently chief of the shipping section, Trans- 
portation Division, U. S. Department of Commerce; and as assistant 
professors, Louis H. Douglas, acting dean of Hastings College, and Warren 
Cunningham, who holds a doctor of jurisprudence degree from the Uni- 
versity of California and is completing work for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at the University of Washington. Dr. W. F. Cottrell has been 
promoted to a full professorship. 


On June 14, the Regents of the University of Utah voted to establish 
an Institute of Government at the University and named Dr. G. Homer 
Durham, associate professor of political science, as the new organization’s 
first director. The Institute will coérdinate curricula in government and 
politics in two ways: first, by including some of the courses in the Schools 
of Law, Business, and Engineering in the liberal arts training afforded 
political science majors in the School of Arts and Sciences; second, by 
extending, for selected students, the existing specialized curricula in the 
professional schools of the University to include broad training in political 
problems. The Institute also envisages the development of an in-service 
` training program for public officials in the Salt Lake City area, together 
with a modest program of governmental research and consultant services. ` 


The department of political science at the University of Minnesota 
has received financial support for a five-year program of studies on the 
intergovernmental relations of the state of Minnesota. The studies will be 
directed by Professor William Anderson, who will be assisted by Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Weidner. The initial studies will probably be centered around 
particular major functions of government, such as public health, social 
security, and the conservation of resources. Each study will be designed 
to bring out the relations of Minnesota with the national government, 
with other states, and with local governments inside Minnesota, in con- 
nection with the function being studied. Following the completion of 
several functional studies, a number of cross-section studies will be under- 
taken to discover common elements in the various functional activities, 
with respect to problems of organization, financing, personnel, and proce- 
dures. It is hoped that these studies may serve to throw some light, not 
only upon the problems of American federalism and intergovernmental 
relations, but also upon the possible wider applications of the principles 
of federal government. Suggestions and inquiries concerning the program 
are invited. 
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Harvard University has announced a program in International and 
Regional Studies, embracing a general curriculum in international affairs 
and separate regional programs for Soviet Russia and for China and 
Peripheral Areas. Instruction in the general program and in the regional 
program for China will begin this September; the curriculum for Soviet 
Russia will be introduced as soon as practicable. The International Affairs 
Program will lead to the master’s degree. Although designed primarily 
for those with government careers in mind, it will also meet the needs of 
persons interested in public or private international organizations, journal- 
ism, and commerce. The program is open to undergraduates only in excep- 
tional cases, 


The Institute for Human Adjustment at the University of Michigan 
announces the establishment of a Social Science Research Project in con- 
junction with the Metropolitan Community Seminar and the Flint, 
Michigan, metropolitan community. The Project will spend $20,000 a 
year on research in metropolitan problems in the Flint area. Its program 
involves a permanent full-time research staff and headquarters in the area 
and the creation of six or seven $1,000 fellowships, with additional allot- 
ments for travel. The work of both the resident research staff and the 
graduate students will be under the supervision of the Metropolitan Com- 
munity Seminar, an inter-departmental graduate research seminar the 
faculty of which includes representatives from architecture, economics, 
geography, political science, public administration, and sociology. Further 
information may be obtained from Dr. A. H. Hawley, chairman of the 
Metropolitan Community Seminar and of the Social Science Research 
Project, Haven Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Applications 
for fellowships should be addressed to the Dean, Horace H. Rackham 
School of Graduate Studies. 


Dr. Walter F. Dodd, president of the American Political Science As- 
sociation, announces the following committee appointments in addition 
to the list published in the June issue of the Revizw: 


Committee on International Cultural Relations: Pitman B. Potter (Amer- 
ican University), chairman; Clarence A. Berdahl (University of Illinois) ; 
Clyde Eagleton (New York University); Malbone W. Graham (Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles); Alice M. Holden (Smith College); 
Grayson L. Kirk (Columbia University); John Brown Mason (Oberlin 
College); Walter R. Sharp (College of the City of New York); Ellery ©. 
Stowell (American University); Quincy Wright (University of Chicago). 


Committee on Judicial Organization and Administration: Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt (Dean, New York University Law School), chairman; 
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Francis R. Aumann (Ohio State University); Edwin Borchard (Yale 
University); Henry P. Chandler (Director, Administrative Office of 
United States Courts); John Dickinson (University of Pennsylvania); 
J. A. C. Grant (University of California at Los Angeles): Judge Law- 
rence M. Hyde (Supreme Court of Missouri, Jefferson City); Charles H. 
MclIlwain (Harvard University); Dayton D. McKean (Dartmouth Col- 
lege); Rodney L. Mott (Colgate University); Judge John J. Parker (U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit): Roscoe Pound (Harvard Uni- 
versity); Judge George Rossman (Supreme Court of Oregon, Salem). 


Committee on Local Arrangements for Forty-second Annual Meeting: 
Earl L. Shoup (Western Reserve University), chairman; Karl A. Bosworth 
(Western Reserve University); Leyton E. Carter (Director, The Cleve- 
land Foundation); Robert W. Chamberlin (Director, Citizens’ League of 
Cleveland); Earl W. Crecraft (Dean, Kent State University); P. T. 
Fenn, Jr. (Oberlin College); Mary Z. Johnson (College of Wooster); 
Mrs. Edward J. Kenealy (President, Cuyahoga County Council of the 
League of Women Voters); Roy V. Sherman (University of Akron); 
Shepherd L. Witman (Director, Cleveland Council on World Affairs). 


Committee on the Nomination of Officers: Denna F. Fleming (Vanderbilt 
University), chairman; John E. Briggs (State University of Iowa); 
Everett S. Brown (University of Michigan); Robert E. Cushman (Cor- 
nell University); Edward Mead Earle (Princeton University). 


Committee on Program: J. Alton Burdine (University of Texas), chair- 
man; Cullen B. Gosnell (Emory University); W. Brooke Graves (Bryn 
Mawr College); J. Donald Kingsley (Antioch College); C. M. Kneier 
(University of Illinois); Arthur W. Macmahon (Columbia University); 
Benjamin F. Wright, Jr. (Harvard University). 


John Russell (Bureau of the Budget) has been appointed to serve on 
the Committee on Undergraduate Instruction. 


Dr. George B. Galloway, chairman of the Committee on American 
Legislatures, has appointed a subcommittee on state legislatures consist- 
ing of J. F. Isakoff (Springfield, Ill.), chairman; Donald Axelrod (Albany, 
N. Y.), Arthur N. Holcombe (Harvard University), Belle Zeller (Brook- 
lyn College). 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


IN PREPARATION AT AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES! 


COMPILED BY DAVID FELLMAN? 
University of Nebraska 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


William M. Barr; Litt.B., Rutgers, 1928; A.M., Columbia, 1936. The Philosophy of 
Woodrow Wilson. Columbia. 

Samuel I. Clark; A.B., Chicago, 1943. The Political Theory of Don Luigi Sturzo. 
Chicago. 


1 Similar lists have been printed in the Review as follows: V, 456 (1911); VI, 464 
(1912); VII, 689 (1913); VIII, 488 (1914); XIV, 155 (1920); XVI, 497 (1922); XIX, 
171 (1925); XX, 660 (1926); XXI, 645 (1927); XXII, 736 (1928); XXIII, 795 (1929), 
XXIV, 799 (1930); XXV, 798 (1931); XXVI, 769 (1932); XXVII, 680 (1933); 
XXVIII, 766 (1934); XXIX, 713 (1935); XXX, 811 (1936); XX XI, 772 (1987); 
XXXII, 796 (19388); XXXIII, 732 (1939); XXXIV, 767 (1940); XXXV, 752 
(1941); XXXVI, 734 (1942); XXXVII, 706 (1943); XXXVIII, 766 (1944); 
XX XIX, 779 (1945). 

Items which appeared in the August, 1945, list are in general classified under the 
same headings in the present list, and new items have been assimilated to the 1945 
classification as far as possible. In cases where classification of an item has been sug- 
gested by the institution concerned, the suggestion has been followed. Each item is 
listed under one classification only. Names starred are merely carried over from the 
1945 list, no more recent data having been received. 

The lists printed in the Review are based on information from departments 
giving graduate instruction in political science. Often dissertations are in progress 
in departments of economics, history, sociology, etc., which overlap or supplement 
dissertations in preparation in political science. Attention is called especially to the 
following lists: “Check List of Current Researches in Public Administration Re- 
ported to the Committee on Public Administration, Social Science Rescarch Coun- 
cil” (mimeographed, most recent edition, January, 1948); “Doctoral Dissertations 
in Political Economy in Progress in American Colleges and Universities,” in the 
American Economic Review; “List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in 
Progress,” formerly published by the Division of Historical Research, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, but since the 1938 issue as a Supplement to the American 
Historical Review; and “Higher Degrees in Sociology,” in the American Journal of 
Sociology. Usually one list is published each year. These are in addition to the “List 
of American Doctoral Dissertations Printed in 1938,” the most recent of an annual 
series published by the Library of Congress; and Edward A. Henry’s “Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 1944-1945,” the twelfth of a series 
beginning in 1933-34, compiled for the Association of Research Libraries. Consult, 
for other lists, T. R. Palfrey and H. E. Coleman, Jr., “Guide to Bibliographies of 
Theses, United States and Canada” (Chicago, American Library Association, 2nd 
ed., 1940). 

2 The compiler gratefully acknowledges the aid of Miss Erna Flader, secretary 
to the Department of Political Science, University of Wisconsin, in the preparation 
of the manuscript. 
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Raymond Francis Cour, C.S.C.; A.B., Notre Dame, 1937; A.M., ibid., 1943. Catholie 
Action and Politics. Notre Dame. 

Charles Sebastian La Cugna; A.B., Manhattan College, 1937; A.M., Fordham, 1944. 
The Political Thought of Don Luigi Sturzo. Notre Dame. 

Richard Eugene Curl; A.B., Ohio State, 1939; A.M., ibid., 1940. The Impact of War 
on Government Publicity. Princeton. 

Susan H. Devine; A.B., Kansas City, 1938; A.M., ibid., 1940. The Political and Social 
Philosophy of Herbert Hoover. Pennsylvania. 

Karl Wolfgang Deutsch; Dr. of Law and Political Science, Prague, 1938; A.M., Har- 
vard, 1941. The Economic Factor in Nationalism; A Technique of Enquiry Ap- 
plied to Some Successors of Central Europe. Harvard. 

Cletus Francis Dirksen, C.PP.S.; A.B., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana, 
1926; A.M., Catholic University, 1941. Church and State According to Richard 
Hooker. Notre Dame. 

Thelma A. Dreis; B.S., Minnesota, 1923; A.M., ibid., 1930. A Study of the Public 
Opinion Poll as an Instrument in Administration, with Special Reference to Food 
and Nutrition Polls. American, 

David Easton; A.B., University of Toronto, 1939; A.M., ibid., 1943. Conceptions 
of the Élite in English Political Thought during the Nineteenth Century. Har- 
vard. 

Dominic Elder, C.S.C.; A.B., Notre Dame, 1936; A.M., ibid., 1942. Thomas Paine 
and his Philosophy of the Common Man. Notre Dame. 

Harold L. Elstien; A.B., Syracuse, 1934. Democratic Tolerance of Anti-Democratic 
Organization. Chicago. 

Gisbert Henry Flanz; J.U.C., Law School, University of Prague, 1936;Dip. Se. Pol., 
Free School of Political Science, Prague, 1939. The Tradition of Constitutionalism; 
A Study on the Background of Montesquieu’s Theory of the Separation of Powers. 
Princeton, 

Samuel Fox; Ph.B., Chicago, 1924. Majority Rule and Minority Representation 
as Provided by the Electoral System of the Limited Vote. Notre Dame. 

Kathryn D. Frederick; A.B., Wisconsin, 1941; A.M., ibid., 1942. Recent Anti-Demo- 
cratic Thought in the United States. Wisconsin. 

Hugh Halton; A.B., St. Thomas Aquinas, 1936; A.M., Catholic University, 1941. 
The Thomistic Theory of Peace. Catholic University. 

Carroll Hawkins; A.B., West Virginia, 1934; A.M., Minnesota, 1937. The Political 
Philosophy of Harold J. Laski. Minnesota. 

Martin Joseph Hillenbrand; A.B., Dayton, 1937; A.M., Columbia, 1938. An Analysis 
of the Concept of Obligation. Columbia. 

Cecelia Marte Kenyon; A.B., Oberlin, 1948; AM., Radcliffe, 1945. Human Nature in 
American Political Thought. Radcliffe. 

Mary Helena Kirsten; A.B., Wisconsin, 1935. The Political Columnists. Chicago. 

Maurice J. Klain; A.B., University of Omaha, 1940; A.M., Oberlin, 1941. The Small 
Property Owner as the Basis of a Free Society: Recent Exponents of a Jeffersonian 
Tradition. Yale, 

George A. Lanyi; B.Se., University of London, 1987; A.M.,Harvard, 1940. The Na- 
tionalism of Oliver Cromwell. Harvard. 

Charles J. Lavery; A.B., University of Toronto, 1937; A.M., ibid., 1940. St. Thomas 
on the Politics of Aristotle. Chicago. 

Herbert McClosky; A.B., University of Newark, 1940. The Problem of American 
Federalism; A Study in American Political Thought and Practice. Minnesota. 
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Thomas Francis Maher; A.B., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, 1936; A.M., Notre 
Dame, 1942. Population and Polities: The Political Aspects of Birth Control. 
Notre Dame. 

Robert Earl Martin; A.B., Howard University, 19386; A.M., Harvard, 1938. Farm 
Marketing Quota Referenda. Chicago. 

Milton R. Merrill; B.S., Utah State College, 1925; A.M., Columbia, 1932. The Pub- 
lic Career of Reed Smoot. Columbia. 

Charles R. Nison; A.B., Oberlin, 1939. The Concept of Civil Liberty; Its Meaning 
and Development in the United States. Corneil. 

Simon Noveck; A.B., Yeshiva College, 1936. History of the Democratic Idea in 
America, 1765-1801. Columbia. 

Frantisek Pavelka; Diploma of Doctore of Political Science, Free School of Political 
Science, Prague, 1981. The Political Ideas of Francis Wharton. U.C.L.A. 

William Broderick Pendergast; A.B., Notre Dame, 1987; A.M., ibid., 1938; lie Li- 
cence en Sciences Politiques et Sociales, Louvain (Belgium), 1939. American Ideas 
on the Limits of the Authority of Government. Chicago. 

Ithiel DeSola Pool; A.B., Chicago, 1988; A.M., ibid., 1939. Economie Conditions of 
Political Freedom. Chicago. 

Leonard D. Quinlan; A.B., University of Toronto, 1940; A.M., ibid., 1942. Political 
Philosophy of Suarez. Chicago. 

Marcos A. Ramirez; A.B., University of Puerto Rico, 1940; LL.B., ibid., 1942; 
LL.M., Harvard, 1943; A.M., ibid., 1945. Democracy and Revolution. Harvard. 
Austin Ranney; B.S., Northwestern, 1941; A.M., Oregon, 1942. Political Parties 

in the American System: Theories of their Function. Yale. 

Charles E. Rogers; A.B., Oklahoma, 1914; M.S., Kansas State College, 1926; A.M., 
Stanford, 1932, An Examination of the Political Attitudes of the Kansas City Star, 
1880-1915. Minnesota. 

Bruno Paul Schlesinger; Absolutorium in Law, Vienna, 1937, Christopher Dawson 
on the Modern Political Crisis. Notre Dame. 

Willis Harlow Shapley; A.B., Chicago, 1988. General Theory of Planning. Chicago. 

Charles Louis Smith; B.S., George Peabody College, 1927; A.M., Vanderbilt, 1930. 
Civil-Military Relations. Chicago. 

Albert Somit; A.B., Chicago, 1941. The Political and Administrative Ideas of An- 
drew Jackson. Chicago. 

David Spitz; B.S.8., C. C. N. Y., 1987; A.M., Columbia, 1939. American Anti- 
Democratic Thought, 1915-1945. Columbia. 

James Benjamin Stalvey; A.B., Duke, 1930; A.M., ibid., 1931. The Political Philoso- 
phy of Daniel DeLeon: A Study in Early American Socialism. Illinois. 

*Robert L. Stern; A.B., New York State College for Teachers, 1935. Study of Pre- 
dictions of Newspaper Columnists in the Newspapers of 1934. Syracuse. 

Joseph Teplin; Ph.B., Chicago, 1934. Administrative Ideas of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Chicago. 

‘Harry C. Thomson; A.B., Allegheny, 1933; A.M., Harvard, 1934. Separation of 
Powers in American Political Thought. Harvard. 

Henry Wells; A.B., Illinois, 1937; A.M., Louisiana State, 1939. Recent American 
Critics of Democracy. Yale. 

John Higgins Williams; A.B., Washington and Lee, 1924; A.M., ibid., 1928. The 
Rise and Decline of the Compact Theory in the United States. North Carolina. 

George V. Wolf; Ph.D., Vienna, 1928; J.D., ibid., 1930. Joseph Popper-Lynkeus as 
Social Philosopher and Reformer. Yale. 
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GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND ITS DEPENDENCIES 


Totion James Anderson; A.B., California, 1930; A.M., ibid., 1931. The Presidential 
Speech as an Instrument of Foreign Policy. Southern California. 

Stephen Kemp Bailey; A.B., Hiram College, 1937; A.B., Oxon., 1939; A.M., Har- 
vard, 1943; A.M. Oxon., 1946. S. 3880—A Study in the Politics of Full Employment. 
Harvard. 

Arthur H. Benedict; A.B., Marietta, 1934; A.M., Syracuse, 1935. Federal Centraliza- 
tion since 1933. Ohio State. 

Hillman M. Bishop; A.B., Columbia, 1926. Rhode Island and the Federal Consti- 
tution. Columbia. 

Asher N. Christensen; A.B., Minnesota, 1924. A Study of the Legislative Settlement 
of Contested Election Cases. Minnesota. 

Robert Burns Dishman; A.B., Missouri, 1939; A.M., ibid., 1940. The President and 
Public Interest in Labor Disputes. Princeton. 

David Gregg Farrelly; B.S., Springfield College, 1987; A.M., Pittsburgh, 1940. The 
Senate Judiciary Committee. Princeton. 

LeRoy Craig Ferguson; A.B., Miami, 1987; A.M., Ohio State, 1939. The Quakers 
in American Politics. Ohio State. 

*Raymond H. Gusteson; A.B., Morningside College, 1942. Violence in Labor Rela- 
tions in the Steel and Related Industries. Syracuse. 

*John D. Hall; A.B., Union, 1986; A.M., Syracuse, 1938. The Administration of 
U. S, Territories and Island Possessions. Syracuse, 

Jack E. Holmes; A.B., Wyoming, 1939; A.M., ibid., 1945. The Farmers Educational 
and Codperative Union. Chicago. 

Louis C. Kesselman; A.B., Ohio State, 1940; A.M., ibid., 1941. The Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission Movement in the United States. Ohio State. 

Merle Kling; A.B., Washington, 1940; A.M., ibid., 1941. Missouri’s Attitude on 
Foreign Policies as Expressed by her Congressmen. Washington (St. Louts). 

Bernard Kronick; A.B., California, 1987. Presidential Advisers: Official and Un- 
official. California. 

*Jerome Machlin; B.S.S., C. C. N. Y., 1935. A Study in Protest Politics. Syracuse. 

Edwin M. Martin; A.B., Northwestern, 1929. Influence of Organized Economic 
Groups on Federal Tax and Tariff Legislation from 1921 to 1933. Northwestern. 

William Alexander Mitchell; B.S., Clemson Agricultural College, 1988; A.M., North 
Carolina, 1940; A.M., Princeton, 1942. An Analysis of Certain Aspects of the 
Réle of Government in Education. Princeton. 

Rita Weber Nealon; A.B., N.Y.U., 1946. The Contribution of the Attorney-General 
to the Development of a Strong Executive. New York University. 

Wallace J. Parks; A.B., Williams, 1932; LL.B., George Washington, 1937. Federal 
Import Control. Columbia. 

A. Edward Patmos; A.B., N. Y. U., 1935; A.M., ibid., 1936. Some Recent Attempts . 
of Non-Political Organizations to Influence Federal Legislation. New York Uni- 
versity. 

Jack Walter Peltason; A.B., Missouri, 1943; A.M., ibid., 1944; A.M., Princeton, 
1946. Civil-Military Relations in the Handling of the War Production Program, 
1944-1945. Princeton. 

Louis A. Radelet; A.B., Notre Dame, 1939. The Presidency and the Crisis: Powers 
of the Office from Pearl Harbor to V-J Day. Notre Dame. 

Fred W. Riggs; A.B., Illinois, 1988; A.M., Tufts (Fletcher School), 1941. Influence 
of Pressure Groups on Chinese Exclusion and Its Repeal. Columbia. 
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Ruth Caridad Silva; A.B., Michigan, 1948; A.M., ibid., 1943. Presidential Succes- 
sion. Michigan. 

Alesander Smetana; B.S., Lafayette, 1986; A.M., Catholic University, 1941. The 
Committee on Claims of the House of Representatives of the United States and 
Private Bills. Catholic University. 

L. William Steck; A.B., Otterbein, 1937; A.M., Ohio State, 1938. The Formation 
of the Jeffersonian Republican Party. Ohio State. 

Liba Harold Studley; B.S., C. C. N. Y., 1921; LL.B., Fordham, 1925; A.M., Colum- 
bia, 1929. Progress of Aviation Legislation in the United States. Columbia. 

Julius Turner; A.B., Colgate, 1943. Determinants of Voting Behavior in Legislative 
Bodies. Johns Hopkins. 

Russell G. Whitesel; A.B., Minnesota, 1939; A.M., ibid., 1940. The Power of Congress 
to Remove Federal Officers. Cornell. 

Charles Young; B.S., Brooklyn, 1934. The Rider Method of Legislation. New York 
University. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
LAW IN THE UNITED STATES 


Paul Beckett; A.B., Monmouth College, 1935; A.M., Illinois, 1938. Judicial Review 
of Statutes in California, 1880-1910. U.C.L.A. 

Ross C. Beiler; A.B., Allegheny College, 1937; A.M., Iowa, 1940. The Commerce 
Clause and State Regulation, 1888-1910. Iowa. 

Robert H. Blundred; A.B., Syracuse, 1943; M.S., ibid., 1944. Liability of the State 
of Illinois, with Special Reference to the Court of Claims. Illinois. 

Algerdas N. Cheleden; A.B., Franklin and Marshall, 1926; LLB., Washington 
(Seattle), 1932; A.M., U.C.L.A., 1945. Governmental Regulation of Business 
through the Doctrine of Public Interest in American Constitutional Law. 
U.C.L.A, 

Harold Christensen; A.B., Iowa, 19389; A.M., ibid., 1940. The Concept of Liberty as 
Enunciated by the Supreme Court, 1987-1942. Iowa. 

Fredryc R. Darby; A.B., Occidental College, 1984; A.M., ibid., 1935. Welfare Clause 
of the Constitution. California. 

Delavan P., Evans; A.B., Occidental, 1933. The Use of the Concept of Inherent 
Powers by the Supreme Court of the United States. California. 

James Edward Gerald; A.B., West Texas State Teachers College, 1927; B.J., Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1928; A.M., ibid., 1932. The Press and the Constitution, 1932- 
1944. Minnesota. 

J. Clare Heinlein; A.B., Grinnell College, 1984; LL.B., Kansas City School of Law, 
1938. The Institution of the Administrative Court. Chicago. 

Francis H. Heller; J.U.C., Vienna; LL.B., Virginia, 1941. The Supreme Court and 
Treaties. Virginia. 

Samuel Hendel; LL.B., Brooklyn Law School, 1930; B.S.S., C. C. N. Y., 1936. Con- 
stitutional Doctrine of Charles Evans Hughes. Columbia. 

William L. LaRue; A.B., Northwestern, 1933. Patents and Copyrights in American 
Public Law. Princeton. 

George Lipsky; A.B., Washington (Seattle), 1938. Constitutional Powers of States 
Affecting Interstate Commerce. California. 

Vera McLaren; A.B., Southern California, 1924; A.M., Northwestern, 1929. The 
Doctrine of Public Interest. Northwestern. 

John Marshall Martin, Jr.; A.B., Tennessee, 1939. The United States Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals. Johns Hopkins. 
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Arthur T. von Mehren; B.S., Harvard, 1948; LL.B., ibid., 1945. The Emergency 
Court of Appeals. Harvard. 

Roy Miller; A.B., Hamline, 1927; A.M., Minnesota, 1928. Municipal Civil Service 
Law in Minnesota. Minnesota. 

Charlotte Williams; A.B., Vanderbilt, 1938; A.M., ibid., 1989. Mr. Justice Black and 
the Judicial Process. Johns Hopkins. 

Virginia Loraine Wood; A.B., Roanoke College, 1938; A.M., Duke, 1944. Due 
Process of Law in the Supreme Court, 1932-1945. Duke. 


AMERICAN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Jesse H. Bankston; A.B., Louisiana State, 1933; A.M., ibid., 1986. Administrative 
Reorganization in Louisiana. North Carolina. 

Bernard L. Barnard; A.B., Kansas, 1928; A.M., ibid., 1932. Bicameralism in Kansas. 
American, 

Walter Thompson Bogart; A.B., U. C. L. A., 1980; A.M., Stanford, 1931. Glebes as a 
Factor in the Public Revenues of Vermont. Stanford. 

Robert Hughes Brisbane; A.B., St. Johns College, 1939. Race and Politics in New 
York City, 1920-1944. Harvard. 

*Charlotte Cropley Brown; B.S., Vermont, 1927; A.M., Radcliffe, 1982. The Vermont 
Council of Censors. Syracuse. 

Eugene C. Brownson; A.B., Washington, 1938; A.M., ibid., 1940. The Administra- 
tion of County Functions in the City of St. Louis. Washington (St. Louis). 

Judah Cahn; B.S., N. Y. U., A.M., Columbia, 1942. Relationship of Church and 
State in New York State. Columbia. 

Morris Cohen; A.B., Chicago, 1939. The Cincinnati Charter Movement—A Case 
Study in Reform. Chicago. 

Carl E. DeVane; A.B., Shaw, 1986; A.M., Atlantia, 1937. The Philadelphia City 
Budget: A Case Study in Theory and Practice. Pennsylvania. 

J. Kirk Eads; A.B., Columbia, 1986; A.M., ibid., 1937. Theory and Practice of State 
Control over the Local Unit. Indiana. 

Samuel J. Eldersveld; A.B., Calvin College, 1938; A.M., Michigan, 1939. A Study of 
Urban Electoral Trends in the State of Michigan, 1930-1940. Michigan. 

Charles D. Farris; A.B., University of Florida, 1986; A.M., ibid., 1941. A Study of 
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The Absolute Weapon; Atomic Power and World Order. By FREDERICK §. 
Dunn, BERNARD BRODIE, ARNOLD Wo.rers, Percy E. CORBETT, AND 
Wituiam T. R. Fox. Eprrep BY Bernard Bronie. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1946. Pp. 214. $2.00.) 


This volume is the best study yet made of the impact of atomic weapons 
upon war and international politics. Analytical, restrained, and judicial, it 
offers no easy panaceas or categorical imperatives. Although it will disap- 
point enthusiasts for world government, it is on the whole optimistic 
concerning the feasibility of international controls of atomic energy by 
measures short of immediate and universal federalism. It is highly com- 
mended to students of politics and to the physical scientists whose in- 
terest in international affairs has been stirred so dramatically during the 
past year. 

Mr. Dunn’s opening chapter is a brilliant essay on the rôle which treaties 
may play in restricting or abolishing the use of atomic weapons. The 
grave danger, he says, is that we shall put too much faith—or, at the other 
extreme, no faith at all—in the mere act of treaty-making, and that we 
shall neglect the truth that “treaties are tools which will perform well 
under certain conditions and badly under others.” The important con- 
sideration, therefore, is that a favorable set of conditions “be coaxed into 
existence”’—that is, that political rather than technical problems be given 
the higher priority in dealing with the newer weapons of war. Written with 
erudition and charm, this statement of “The Common Problem” rates 
high among Mr. Dunn’s published works. 

Mr. Bernard Brodie—whose editorial hand has given the volume unity 
and coherence—contributes two chapters, one on the atomic bomb as a 
weapon and the other on the impact of the bomb on the conduct of war 
and the formulation of military policy. As usual, he writes with technical 
competence and a good deal of political insight. He makes some sweeping 
generalizations which will not necessarily be accepted, and in dealing with 
future tactics and strategy he is admittedly engaged in hypothetical reason- 
ing. But Mr. Brodie commands respect because of his rich knowledge of 
military technology and military thought. It is therefore of interest that, 
in general, he confirms the scientists as regards the destructive possibilities 
of the bomb, the virtual impossibility of devising a defense, and the dif- 
ficulty of preserving the “secret” now reposing in the breast of General 
Groves. Mr. Brodie deals particularly effectively with the military apho- 
rism that, given time, a counter will always be found to a new weapon, 
however novel. 

In a compact, closely reasoned, and well-written chapter, Mr. Wolfers 
discusses the réle of atomic weapons in Soviet-American relations. He 
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characterizes as political naiveté the idea that the atomic bomb is a major 
factor in the impasse at which we seem to have arrived in our dealings with 
the Soviet Union. Russian suspicions of the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, as well as the political and ideological differences connected with 
them, antedate the atomic bomb by at least a quarter-century and would 
persist today if the bomb had never been invented. It is not possible, 
therefore, to isolate the bomb from other phases of Russian-American 
affairs as one would isolate and treat a virulent bacillus. It must bè dealt 
with as part of a larger problem as well as a problem in itself. Our ‘‘de- 
_fenses” against an atomic war with the U.S.S.R. are threefold: first, 
political negotiations which will reduce the prevailing tension; second, 
technical arrangements to restrict or prohibit the use of atomic weapons; 
third, military defenses. Mr. Wolfers is under no illusions that any of these 
defenses will be easily or successfully constructed, but like the rest of us he 
feels that we must try everything short of futile appeasement. 

Messrs. Corbett and Fox address themselves to the complicated ques- 
tion of controls. And they succeed very well in giving a clear picture of the 
possibilities and limitations of any system of restraint or prohibition, 
whether within or without the framework of the United Nations. Mr. 
Corbett expresses a restrained optimism that the existing Charter, includ- 
ing the veto in the Council, will permit the necessary controls to be im- 
posed. Mr. Fox commends the report of the Board of Consultants of the 
Department of State as providing the right technical, psychological, and 
political approaches to the problem. 

- Basically, however, the authors are in agreement that the most power- 
ful restraint on the use of atomic weapons will be the fear of reprisals, 
the consequences of which may be suicidal. “Nothing could be less tempt- 
ing to a government,” says Mr. Wolfers, “than a war of mutual extermina- 
tion ending in a stalemate.” But Mr. Wolfers adds an important qualifica- 
‘ tion—provided a government ‘were in possession of its senses.” And this 
qualification may be the crux of the matter. For if politics (domestic as 
well as foreign) were governed by rational considerations, this would be a 
happier world and there would be a true science of politics. 
Epwarp MEAD EARLE. 
Institute for Advanced Study. l 


Essays on Government. BY ERNEST BARKER. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 
1945. Pp. vii. 269. $4.25.) 


Professor Barker, author of earlier works on Greek political philosophy 
and numerous later publications on modern political ideas on government 
(mainly in Great Britain), has here brought together a group of shorter 
writings, prepared at different times and on different, but related topics, 
since 1931. 
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Three of these essays (Nos. 5, 6, and 7) deal with political ideas in Eng- 
land during the second half of the eighteenth century: “Blackstone on 
the British Constitution,” “Burke and His Bristol Constituency,” and 
“Burke on the French Revolution.” The last essay, on “The Community 
and the Church,” was prepared for an international conference on Church, 
Community, and State, held at Oxford in the summer of 1937. 

The first four essays, written on different occasions since the spring of 
1941, discuss some phases of modern government. The first deals with 
the continuing but changing position of the British monarchy; the second, 
with British statesmen from Cromwell to Churchill; the third, with parlia- 
mentary government, mainly in Great Britain and France; the fourth, 
with the government of the Third French Republic. 

The essays are limited in the main to Great Britain and France, with 
occasional references to the British Commonwealth and Empire, the 
United States of America, and (in the essay on parliamentary govern- 
ment) to Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the “great progressive state 
... the Russian Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” They are marked by 
well-reasoned analysis, tolerance, and lack of dogmatism. 

Professor Barker acquired his early political views from his father—a 
Liberal workingman, inclined to republicanism, in the days of Queen 
Victoria. He has modified his opinion of monarchy, with the changes in 
the attitude of the British kings of the present century, as an institution 
adapted to the British people. He accepts the trends toward democracy, 
working through Parliament, and the emergence of a new type of states- 
men in the Labor party from the working class, without committing him- 
self on the trends toward socialism in the economic policy of that party. 

Jonn A. FAIRLIE. 

University of Illinois. 


Government Against the People. By Asner Brynes. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 1946. Pp. 265. $3.00.) 


It is seldom that one finds a book so completely at variance with the 
expressed intention of the author (not to mention the claims of the pub- 
lishers) as is the volume by Asher Brynes, called Government Against the 
People. The author’s first statement, which occurs in a “note on foot- 
notes,” is that the book is intended for the general reader. Since its chief 
contents are two long and very dull essays seeking to interpret certain 
historical developments in Russia and England respectively, the style is 
ponderous despite brilliant sentences, and the argument loose and quite 
unrelated to much of the material intended to support it, the general 
reader can hardly be expected to derive much nourishment from this 
meager feast of reason. The publishers describe the book as “basically a 
physical and concrete approach to the fundamentals of politics,” and as 
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“a lucid and intelligent explanation of why the Russians are acting as 
they are today.” The publishers are mistaken on both counts. 

The central idea of the book is that in the constant struggle of a political 
community to achieve a satisfactory balance between order and justice, 
with order stressed in periods of national danger, and justice and equity 
stressed when such danger passes, “the ordinary police serve as guinea 
pigs. They indicate the normal range of adjustment. We know what has 
happened when, on the one hand, they disappear, or on the other hand. 
turn into soldiers (p. 16) . . . . When a nation’s social and economic status 
has advanced beyond the net worth of the resources under its political 
control, the effort to achieve an equilibrium begins with a gradual mili- 
tarization of the police.... War begins at home. The time to stop it is 
when any nation’s police force has lost its civil character and is being used 
to prepare for a subsequent mobilization” (p. 21). 

The foregoing passage will serve as well as another to show the chief 
faults of the book. First, the author’s reasonable mistrust of a police force 
which rules rather than serves society is exaggerated into a basic principle 
of historical interpretation. Throughout the whole study, other factors 
are slighted in favor of this central idea. Second, this preoccupation leads 
to inconsistencies and contradictions in the argument. Thus, if the cause 
of war is an imbalance between status and resources, war can no more be 
stopped by preventing the militarization of the police force than the 
ravages of smallpox can be stopped by powdering the pustules. Third, 
specious remedies are advanced with facility. As the book progresses, this 
fault becomes serious, and culminates in a formula for avoiding war: “full 
economic coöperation with each community that maintains its peace by 
an international standard of police” (p. 262). What of international 
economic imbalances? What of the geographical factors which Mr. Brynes 
stresses elsewhere? 

It should be added that the treatment of Europe and European 
countries is mistaken in nearly every instance. For example, it would be 
hard to defend the following passage from either the historical or the 
political angle: “ ... the total wars of the French began at the end of the 
eighteenth century under Napoleon. The total wars of modern Germany 
began in the decade 1860-1870. ... The former took its departure from 
an age in which politics was still a branch of philosophy, and its chief 
emphasis has ever since been directed to the achievement of a symmetrical 
uniformity, a logical convergence of arrangement in French administra- 
tive structures. The Germans, who became a nation in the Age of Steam, 
have been dominated by a more literal sense of mechanism; they have 
emphasized the systematic rationalization of administrative technology” 
(p. 281). 

Enough has been said of the shortcomings of this very unsound histori- 
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cal-political study. It is only fair to show the other side of the picture. The 
author’s mind is vigorous. He understands the importance of a synthetic 
view of history and of social and political institutions. If he can learn to be 
sure of his facts, to allow these facts to suggest and test the synthesis, and 
to lighten his style as a whole while refraining from brilliant but baseless 
expressions of the thing as he feels it, he may yet write a book that will 
be worth reading. 

Mrraram E. QATMAN. 
U. S. Department of State. 


The Roots of American Loyalty. By MERLE Curt. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1946. Pp. x, 267. $3.00.) 


A history of patriotism presents just about as tortuous a problem as 
anything in intellectual history. What concepts of patriotism have really 
mattered? What types of materials are most pertinent to their study? 
What matrix of general thought will produce the most socially useful 
analysis of the materials? 

The central usefulness of Mr. Curti’s book comes from his full realiza- 
tion of the seriousness of these problems and his refusal to try to solve 
them definitively in this first critical history of American patriotism. The 
whole book is frankly exploratory. Its approach is Veblenian, but Veblen’s 
emphasis on patriotism as solidarity in pursuit of prestige is not permitted 
to twist patriotisms which seem to burst through that category. The al- 
location of space is deliberately made disproportionate in favor of the 
period before 1876, partly because Mr. Curti believes the formative period 
most important, partly because it offers more previous research and a 
chance for more perspective. Everything from blowzy Fourth-of-July 
orations to profound critiques is used as material, with no reluctance to 
reveal either the methods employed to assess the relative importance of 
documents or the limitations of those methods. The organization of the 
book, though it stays within a rough chronological framework, keeps the 
structure and tone of a series of experimental essays along topical lines. 
The Roots of American Loyalty is by far the most freely speculative of any 
of Mr. Curti’s major writings, and readers will be delighted by the supple 
wisdom he lavishes on patriots whether they are Jefferson or jingoes. 

The chronological-topical arrangement provides a treatment of a dis- 
parate colonialism gathering around the Constitution into a national 
loyalty; of feelings of “time” and “place” which Hamiltonianism and 
the technological conquest of distance helped attach to the nation; of the 
processes of fitting newcomers into the patriotic pattern; of the methods 
of nurturing loyalty and its economics; of the crisscross of conceptions 
which followed the Civil War. It is in the immediate post-Civil War 
decades that the book finds its major dividing line. Then a conception 
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of integral patriotism grew strong and fought for the mind of America 
with an older patriotism which looked upon the Union as a legal creation 
of contractual rights and obligations. 

So sweeping a treatment of so unexplored a field inevitably provokes 
dissents, and this reviewer is most concerned with Mr. Curti’s handling of 
his major dividing line. Following the liberal tradition in American 
historiography, he associates integral nationalism with reaction at home 
and jingoism abroad. The older tradition of patriotism was “liberal” and 
“humane”; integral patriotism “easily ran into chauvinism.” Certainly 
integral patriotism did give valuable support to imperialism, militarism, 
and nativism. Yet it is equally true that it gave valuable support to the 
late nineteenth-century progressivism which Mr. Curti rightly makes a 
continuation of the humane tradition in America. To cite but one example: 
Herbert Croly was a complete integralist, but that in no way hindered his 
Promise of American Life and his writings as first editor of the New Re- 
public from proving important catalytics of American progressivism. If 
integral nationalism can easily run to reaction, it also can and has run to 
demands for national action to bring about national social reforms. 

That is the kind of book The Roots of American Loyalty is—a disserta- 
tion could be written in dissent from, or in amplification of, any of its sug- 
gestive pages. One hopes that the dissertations will come, and come before 
the Atomic Age is much older. For, as Mr. Curti remarks with tremendous 
understatement, efforts to understand “‘the sources and nature of Ameri- 
can patriotism may be more than an academic exercise.” 

Eric F. GOLDMAN. 

Princeton University. 


The Economic Mind in American Civilization, 1606-1865. By Josrru 
’ Dorrman. (New York: The Viking Press. 1946. Two volumes. Pp. xii, 
499, xxxi; vii, 503-987, xlv. $7.50.) 


Mr. Dorfman’s two volumes—which will be completed with two suc- 
céeding volumes for the period since the Civil War—are a major con- 
tribution to the interpretation of American thought. The Economic Mind 
recalls at once the works of the Beards and Parrington in its contour and 
sweep. What they essayed in the fields of cultural and political history 
(although the Beards wrote also of our economy) is here brought into 
more precise and meticulous focus in the area of economic ideas. 

It is impossible in a brief review to give more than a general view of the 
rich collection of original materials on the ecology of our native economic 
thought brought together by Mr. Dorfman. The two and a half centuries 
he has portrayed are divided into three major periods: Colonial America; 
from Independence to Jackson; from Jackson to the Civil War. For each, 
he has provided an extraordinarily thorough and revealing summary and 
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appraisal of the literature of economic controversy. He has brought to 
light many hitherto little recognized writers of tractate and treatise. He 
has also reëxamined the economic writings of some of the major authors 
usually associated with our political or social, rather than with our 
economic, doctrines. In addition, he has offered some interesting and fre- 
quently illuminating analyses of the economic conditions in the periods 
with which he deals—conditions affecting national as well as regional 
differences of economic outlook. In short, the two volumes provide us for 
the first time with a comprehensive view and review of the origins and 
character of our indigenous economic thought and of the men who framed 
it. 

These volumes have substantial importance in themselves; they are a 
major contribution to American self-appraisal. They have particular 
relevance for political scientists in that they emphasize the relations, re- 
current since Jamestown and the Mayflower, between governmental 
policies and the economy. We are too prone today to think that our own 
time, in which the strands of governmental action and economic activity 
are so closely intertwined, is almost the first time in which a state economy 
has been advocated or developed in our history. It is, no doubt, true that 
we are living in a period in which the relations between government and 
economy are more pervasive and inclusive than ever before. It is certainly 
also true that arguments, pro and con, on governmental intervention in 
economic affairs have been a recurrent factor in both thought and action. 
The great debates on specific measures during the colonial period and 
since Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures are, of course, well known. Mr. 
Dorfman has succeeded in bringing to light much literature which had 
been ignored or forgotten revolving around these debates. He has also 
underlined a number of lesser known controversies on the relations of 
government and the economy in the context of the periods which he re- 
views. 

His essay is of special relevance to our own time; through the refraction 
of past controversies, he illuminates the issues which we face today. The 
rootage of ideas about problems which are currently the subject of wide- 
spread debate is here traced deep in the native soil of our own past ex- 
perience and the economic literature it engendered. The Economic Mind in 
American Civilization provides political scientists for the first time with a 
thoroughgoing review of economic thought in many of the areas with 
which they are most concerned in contemporary governmental organiza- 
tion and policy. 

More than fifty-five pages of bibliography and twenty-five pages of 
index attest the range and quality of Mr. Dorfman’s scholarship. They 
will long remain a major source for further exploration. The only major 
criticism of this unusually scholarly work has to do with the nature of its 
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presentation. Although there are several brilliant and incisive summary 
chapters, in which Mr. Dorfman appraises the context of the ideas he 
presents from the sources, the very wealth of materials he includes some- 
times obstructs the flow of the narrative, even of the record itself. There 
is less synthesis by the author than one would wish to have; it would have 
been interesting to have more of the author’s own estimates of the value 
and validity of the ideas he traces. This reticence does not detract from 
the substantial debt we owe Mr. Dorfman for his definitive study; its 
completion will be eagerly awaited. 
PHILLIPS BRADLEY. 
Cornell University. 


Financing American Prosperity; A Symposium of Economists. EDITED BY 
Bensamin M. ANDERSON ET AL. (New York: The Twentieth Century 
Fund. 1945. Pp. xi, 508. $3.00.) 


The publication of symposia is one of the fashions of our times, Out of 
the many such ventures that have come to this reviewer's attention in the 
past two or three years, none strikes him as more important than the 
volume now being considered. The distinction of its contributors, the fine 
work performed by its editors, the importance of the subject-matter—all 
add to the value of the volume. 

Planned while the war was still being fought and published soon after 
V-J Day, this book is concerned with policies to be adopted by the govern- 
ment and with those to be developed by business and labor, all of them 
designed to meet the perplexing problem of making successfully the 
transition from the war economy to a prosperous and stable economy of 
peace. The title of the book gives a somewhat misleading view of its rich 
contents, for, whereas problems of financial organization, of monetary, 
banking, and budgetary policies, occupy the center of the stage, there is 
hardly an important matter relating to the functioning of our economy 
that is not considered by one or another of the writers. Nor is it at all the 
view of most of the contributors that the financial “maintenance of total 
expenditures” is a sufficient condition for the maintenance of stable pros- 
perity. 

The scope of the volume is illustrated by the titles of its constituent 
essays: “The Road Back to Full Employment” (Anderson), “Financing 
High-Level Employment” (Clark), “Economic Expansion Through 
Competitive Markets” (Ellis), “Stability and Expansion” (Hansen), 
“Public Policies and Postwar Employment” (Slichter), “Free Enterprise 
and Full Employment” (Williams). 

Opinions of the contributors differ on many important matters, such as 
the scope and nature of public policy, the reliance that can be placed upon 
market mechanisms, specific measures in the field of interest rates, fiscal 
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policy, wage policy, etc. On one extreme we find Professor B. M. Anderson, 
whose point of view is epitomized in two of his subtitles: “Our Last Nat- 
ural Recovery to Full Employment—1921-23” and “When Govern- 
ments Play God.” On the other extreme, one could place Professor Alvin 
H. Hansen, with his considerable reliance upon the efficacy of government 
planning in the fiscal sphere. Hansen, incidentally, expresses the viewpoint 
of those who synchronize the “great depression” of 1929 and following 
years with a “revolution” in economic thought. He writes: “The great 
depression... has shattered the old patterns of man’s thinking in a 
thousand ways, and particularly in respect to economic institutions and 
economic policy. ... History will, I think, show that the economic up- 
heaval of the great depression constitutes a ‘great divide’ in economic 
thinking and economic policy. We have entered upon new territory... .” 

It is far beyond the scope of a necessarily short review even to attempt 
an analysis and discussion of the various doctrines, points of view, and 
recommendations which fill this symposium. The editors, very wisely, 
decided upon a chapter devoted to a ‘Summary and Analysis” of the six 
principal essays, winding up in a “Catalogue of Recommendations.” This 
concluding essay, the work of Professor Fritz Machlup, is a most pains- 
taking catalogue of the points of view advanced by one or another of the 
six contributors upon every subject that came into their field of vision. 
The catalogue is very well reasoned and superbly organized. Unfortu- 
nately, the very length of this concluding essay (over one hundred pages), 
makes it far less serviceable to the general reader than a shorter and more 
incisive analysis might have been, whereas the technical reader who is 
familiar with the general philosophy and the earlier writings of the six 
principal contributors may want to draw his own comparisons from the 
main body of the book. Served with a wonderfully varied if somewhat rich 
repast, it may be ungracious for the reviewer to complain about the ab- 
sence of one particular course. Yet it would have been extremely interest- 
ing, especially for a political scientist, to have a relatively brief and very 
incisive essay included in the volume which would explain the differences 
of views as well as of emphasis that can be found in the six principal con- 
tributions to the symposium, in terms of the basic economic and political 
philosophy of the writers. Dr. Machlup clearly indicates on what points 
these views differ, but he does not explain why. 

The non-technical reader will derive from this book a great deal of food 
for thought and many acute insights into the complex workings of our 
economic system. Let him beware of the facile conclusion that “economists 
can’t agree on most things’’; let him rather conclude that ours is a very 
complex economic world and that no easy and ready-made answers are 
available to the great problems with which our free economic system is 
faced now and is likely to be faced for years to come. There is very much 
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in this volume which the reviewer would like to quote verbatim; but space 
is short and one quotation must suffice. It is derived from the conclusion 
of Professor Ellis’s essay: 

“America has much for which to be thankful and little to justify morose 
misgivings as to the future. Even our severest trials leave room for hope. 
We withstood the greatest depression of modern industrialism without 
civil disorder or political breakdown, and we were groping toward effective 
remedies. The problem of racial minorities is severe, but most Americans 
have faith in non-violent solutions. Our international isolationism has 
cost dearly, but increasing numbers of our citizens recognize the error. . 
Our sense of national unity is strong and balanced, without dangerous 
sectionalism on the one hand and without aggressive nationalism on the 
other. The sentiments of democracy, of the worth of the common man, 
of the dignity of labor, are lively and real. We benefit from a rich endow- 
ment of natural resources and the cross-fertilization of racial stocks and 
cultures. ... Such a society can be the master of its economic fate. If, as 
it would appear, the broad masses of our people cherish the ideals of in- 
dividualism and liberty, economic governance must for the most part 
consist in the impersonal mechanism of competition and competitive 
prices... . The American way requires this—rather than collectivism or 
economic government by planners—for the achievement of the ideals of 
full employment, material progress, and equality of opportunity.” 

MICHAEL A. HEILPERIN. 

New York City. 


1948 Annual Survey of American Law. EDITED BY ARTHUR T. VANDER- 
BILT, (New York: New York University School of Law. 1945. Pp. vii, 
962. $5.00.) 


For years there has been a great need for an annual survey of American 
law, comparable to the annual survey of English law. In a review of a 
volume of the English survey, Mr. Justice Frankfurter said: “I am suffi- 
ciently chauvinistic to covet such an annual survey for American law by 
American scholars.” Because of the multiplicity of jurisdictions in this 
country in contrast with England, and of the tremendous volume of legisla- 
tion, judicial decisions, and administrative regulations and adjudications 
having the force of law, the mammoth character of the project has until 
recently baffled the most ambitious. We are, therefore, almost at a loss to 
explain the fact that this enterprise is now a reality and that four volumes 
(42, '48, ’44, and ’45) are ready for distribution, due to the courage and 
industry of Dean Arthur T. Vanderbilt and the faculty of the New York 
University Law School. 

The 1943 volume is divided into five major parts: (1) Public Law in 
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General (229 pp.); (2) Public Law: Social, Business, and Labor Regula- 
tion (223 pp.); (3) Private Law (281 pp.); (4) Adjective Law (110 pp.); 
and (5) Jurisprudence (83 pp.). These major divisions are subdivided into 
forty-seven topics, which are discussed by twenty-six different contribu- 
tors chosen primarily from the faculty of the Law School of New York 
University. 

The diversity of subject-matter prevented the development of a general 
thesis, giving a logical and inherent unity to the volume. Of course it is 
obvious from legislation, judicial decisions, and administrative regulation 
that there was an accelerated tendency toward a unified socialistic na- 
tional state, sometimes called the transition from the judicial capitalistic 
state to the administrative socialistic state. There is this inherent thread 
of unity to the material, but on the basis of its formal organization, syn- 
thesis is limited to topic development. Each discussion assumes the form 
and substance of a first-class law-review article, subdivided, well foot- 
noted, factual, analytical, suggestive, and at times philosophical. The 
mass of the material prevented monographic treatment with precision 
and definitiveness; fortunately, there is no attempt at codification. The 
treatment, however, never falls to the level of a mere summary. 

More specifically, as an illustration, the field of public law is divided 
into (1) International Law and Relations; (2) Constitutional Law; (3) 
Civil Rights; (4) Administrative Law; and (5) War Powers and Their 
Administration. The sub-topic of constitutional law treats the develop- 
ment of the commerce clause, due process and equal protection, eminent 
domain and just compensation, full faith and credit clause, and the nation 
and the states. More meticulously, Mr. Hewitt, in discussing the expan- 
sion of the commerce clause, concludes that its scope is no longer a matter 
of names, whether production, marketing, mining, or consumption, but 
that it extends to any subject-matter regardless of its local character or 
its intrinsic nature if “it exerts a substantial economic effect on interstate 
commerce.” Dean Vanderbilt deals masterfully with rule-making, ad- 
ministrative adjudication, judicial review, and administrative reform. 
The chapter on jurisprudence should be particularly interesting to politi- 
cal theorists, lawyers, and judges. About one-half of the volume is devoted 
to public law, and this material is almost a sine qua non for students and 
teachers of this subject. 

Space is too limited to describe adequately and appraise this great col- 
lection of useful material. One may regret that its authorship was not 
more widely distributed among American scholars, including such men 
as Manly O. Hudson on International Law, Pound on Jurisprudence, 
Williston on Contracts, Powell or Corwin on Constitutional Law, or a 
Wigmore (if one can be found) on Evidence. But it must be admitted that 
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their omission has not impaired the authoritative character of the mate- 
rial. The book is a notable achievement of American scholarship, and the 
series should achieve a permanent place in the jurisprudence of the nation. 
C. Perry PATTERSON. 
University of Texas. 


Research in Public Administration. By WILLIAM ANDERSON AND Jonn M. 
Gavus. (Chicago: Public Administration Service. 1945. Pp. xiv, 221. 
$3.00.) l 


Here between the covers of a single small volume appears the story, or 
at least so much of it as seemed important for the printed record, of the 
Committee on Publie Administration of the Social Science Research 
Council. Part I presents, chronologically at least, the whole story, from 
the original statement-of-plan for the proposed Committee (printed as 
Appendix 6) to recommendations for a postwar research program in public 
administration. Part II, which takes 70 of the book’s 220 pages, consists 
of a memorandum prepared for the Committee by Professor John M. 
Gaus on “Research in Public Administration, 1930-1945.” This memoran- 
dum is designed to bring down to date its author’s earlier (1930) study of 
research in public administration. It does not fit in as an inseparable part 
of the Committee’s report proper, though it does serve as a very useful 
companion piece for the report. 

In 1980, public administration meant one thing: to most it meant, in a 
word, “posdcorb.”’ In 1945 it meant something significantly different: 
it meant “...the study of government in action, government doing 
work and rendering public services.” It had come to be recognized as 
|, , an important phase or function of all governments at all times,” as 
something “... closely. intertwined with, and dependent upon, the 
nation’s political institutions, traditions, and ideals in a most general 
sense,” as something not “...set apart from, but [rather] an integral 
part of, the whole system of popular government and democratic ideals” 
(p. 106). Public administration during these fifteen years thus experienced 
highly important developments. It would be too much to say that it had 
attained maturity by 1945, but it would hardly be questioned that it had 
achieved a very considerable growth toward maturity. That this was true 
was due in no small part to the work of the Committee on Public Admin- 
istration of the Social Science Research Council. 

If Part I of the book (the Committee’s report proper) is useful as a 
record of a significant experiment, Part II is important as an appraisal of 
trends and as a statement of the challenge before us. Professor Gaus’ 
comments, if sometimes provocative, are usually incisive and always well- 
reasoned. Take, for example, the paragraph (p. 156) where he develops 
briefly his views regarding the environmental aspects of public admin- 
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istration: ‘“The sheer divorce between an institution of higher learning and 
its ecological setting is no guarantee of a better educated and more culti- 
vated type of university graduate. Maybe we have unhappily left out of 
our conception of the student some awareness of his dependence on, and 
his relation to, his physical and social environment and of the obligation 
that rests upon him for informed participation in the institutions by 
means of which men relate themselves to their environment.” Or the 
section (p. 158 f.) where he speaks of the changing character of public ad~ 
ministration: “I judge that we are likely to see more attention to sub- 
stantive or policy problems, supplementing that on the managerial] or 
more technical aspects of administration.” He hastens to voice his opinion 
that the new emphasis will not lead to the ignoring of the managerial 
aspects of administration, though he does feel that those aspects will com- 
mand relatively less attention than in the past. 

From beginning to end, the book, frequently by implication but now 
and again by positive statement, reflects a deeper, broader, more virile, 
more significant concept of public administration than the term enjoyed 
earlier. The volume is therefore more than a record of significant achieve- 
ment; it is a harbinger of better and more fruitful days for those who study 
public administration and those who practice it. 

Roscog C. Martin. 

University of Alabama. 


Public Men In and Out of Office. Eprrep sy Joun T. Saurer. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1946. Pp. xx, 518. $4.00.) 


“Our government,” writes John T. Salter in his introduction to this 
tremendously interesting series of thumb-nail sketches of figures recently 
or currently important in the political life of the United States, “is the 
government of the Constitution and the laws, but a constitution cannot 
enforce itself and neither can a law. So our government is also a govern- 
ment of men—public men usually called politicians. And it is these politi- 
cians that this book is about. It is a voters’ gallery of politicians.” The 
twenty-seven sketches comprising the volume are arranged in three 
groups: leaders in the nation and in the foreign service, leaders in Con- 
gress, and leaders in state and city government. The subjects have been 
so selected as to provide a very good cross-section of the public men in 
positions of major responsibility in America today. 

Politically, more than half of them are Democrats—which is both ex- 
plainable and excusable by reason of the long ascendancy of that party in 
national politics. Geographically, they are fairly evenly distributed 
throughout the country, from New Hampshire to Texas, from South 
Carolina to California. They come from twenty-two states—with four 
exceptions, one from a state. There are two each from California, Min- 
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nesota, and Texas, and three from New York. From the point of view of 
governmental experience, there is a president, a former vice-president and 
member of the cabinet, seven governors or former governors, three men 
with extensive experience in the Foreign Service, and fifteen legislators— 
nine senators and six representatives. Many of these, in all categories, 
have had previous political experience in state and local offices. 

There are representatives of nearly every type of political personality: 
bosses like Hague and demagogues like Bilbo; liberals like Pepper and 
Wallace and reactionaries like Cotton Ed Smith; men with extensive 
educational backgrounds like Fulbright, Voorhis, and Winant, offset by 
other individuals who enjoyed only the most limited educational ad- 
vantages. There are men like Fulbright and Voorhis who are, relatively 
speaking, political newcomers, in contrast with such seasoned veterans 
as Sabath and Smith. There are staunch advocates of international co- 
operation like Willkie and Stassen, offset by pre-war isolationists like 
Fish and Nye, all four of whom belonged to the same party. -5 

These short sketches of the men who govern America, and who reflect 
the strength, the weaknesses, the peculiarities, and the prejudices of the 
voters who elect them, are easy to read. The authors are about evenly 
divided between professional journalists and college and university pro- 
fessors. A good many of both groups have themselves devoted some time 
to the public service. The authors of the sketches are all persons of some 
educational attainments. Although there is considerable evidence of re- 
search on the part of some authors, a consistent effort has been made to 
avoid the odor of the lamp, and extensive documentation. This is in ac- 
cord with the expressed purpose of the volume to emphasize the impor- 
tance of “human nature in politics.” 

The volume shows the elements of both strength and weakness com- 
monly associated with books similarly prepared. In spite of the effort of 
the editor to secure some uniformity in method of treatment, the sketches 
still show a great deal of diversity in this respect; in spite of effort to 
secure’ an objective evaluation of the work of the individuals discussed, 
some show a strong tendency toward hero worship. It is difficult, of course, 
to be wholly impartial with regard to contemporary figures—to be candid 
without debunking, to recognize good leadership without becoming too 
enthusiastic about one’s subject, as well as to be fair toward those of 
whose methods and purposes one disapproves. 

The sketches themselves, interesting as they are, are made far more 
significant by the excellent Introduction and Interpretation (or post- 
script) prepared by the editor, who discusses such questions as the im- 
portance of compromise in politics, the recognition and possible rewarding 
of those who serve their country well, and the methods by which voters 
could be informed regarding the records of their representatives. It is 
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made abundantly clear that in the absence of proper training for intelli- 
gent voting, of adequate information regarding the service rendered by 
elected representatives, and of established standards or criteria for 
judging the records of representatives when known, the average voter is 
unduly influenced by a pleasing smile, a friendly greeting, and a hearty 
handshake. Numerous cases are cited to show that voters do measure up 
to thè needs of the situation when the facts are properly presented. The 
fault, it seems, is not nearly so much with the voter as with our failure to 
find ways and means of getting facts before him in terms that interest him 
and that he can understand. Unless this problem is solved, the personality 
factor, and promises of “bread and circuses,” will continue to decide 
many elections. 

H the democratic process in this country is to be improved, if better 
informed citizens are to be so educated that they will choose publie 
officials devoted to the publicinterest and qualified to serve that interest, 
this book should be very widely read. The pity is that as a university 
press publication, it is likely to be read very largely by political scientists 
who already know, or ought to know, most of what is in it. 

W. BROOKE GRAVES. 

Bryn Mawr College. 


Germany Tried Democracy. By S. Wiırrram Harrer. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1946. Pp. viii, 567. $3.75.) 


The present widespread discussion of the possible rise of a new German 
democracy has received a timely and thought-provoking contribution in 
Professor Halperin’s well written history of the Weimar Republic. From 
its very inception, the new Republic was confronted by the uncompro- 
mising hostility of all nationalist groups, although it was supported by the 
overwhelming majority of the population. The Social Democratie party 
appears as the main republican force, and its increasing weakness and 
passivity mark clearly the Republic’s gradual suffocation. But the author’s 
hero is Gustav Stresemann. The book follows his heart-breaking uphill 
fight to convince the German people of the merits of his “policy of fulfill- 
ment,” while at the same time pleading with Allied statesmen for con- 
cessions which alone would make his policy prevail over the bitter, un- 
remitting onslaught of his political opponents, particularly the German 
Nationalists, Halperin’s “bête noire.” Whatever may have been the 
merits of allied, particularly French, suspicions of the German Republie, 
they were grist to the mill of the Republic’s enemies, whose vituperative 
campaign caused Stresemann’s untimely death. Halperin retells with 
great poignancy the tragic story of how the Allies denied the friends of the 
Republic what they were later to grant its enemies. True, after the fall 
of Poincaré in 1929, the Allies did grant concessions. But these were too 
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few and too hesitant to make the “policy of fulfillment” appear successful 
in the eyes of Germany’s masses. 5 

While the author strongly underlines the German grievances against 
the former enemies, he might have balanced these statements by pointing 
out more clearly that France’s distrust was motivated by the incontestable 
fact that the German Republic had failed to wipe out the forces of mili- 
tarism when it had the power to do so. Whenever right-wing militarists 
ran afoul of the law, they were treated with a consideration rarely ac- 
corded to left-wing radicals in similar predicaments. It is true that this 
failure of the government to act courageously was more often caused by 
weakness, disunity, and the fear of losing a few votes than by outright 
malevolence as the publicists of the Vansittart school later charged. But 
this could give scant consolation to a country which had then twice ex- 
perienced the ravages of a German invasion. 

Halperin sees in the economie depression which hit Germany after a 
short period of considerable prosperity the most important reason for 
Hitler’s rise to power. On the one hand, many industrialists who hitherto 
had supported the more moderate conservative parties were alarmed by 
the growth of the Communist movement, and shifted their support to the 
Nazis. On the other hand, Bruening’s endeavor to include the Social 
Democrats in his government came to naught, ostensibly because they 
objected to his deflationary policies. Deprived of a safe parliamentary 
majority (though the Social Democrats tolerated him), Bruening had to 
rely on the presidential emergency powers under Article 48 of the Con- 
stitution until he was ousted by the intrigues of Schleicher and Papen. 
Halperin’s view of Bruening as a courageous statesman who tried to save 
democracy by authoritarian methods is plausibly presented, but will 
hardly remain unchallenged. 

This book will give little comfort to those who profess to see in German 
history nothing but an unending conspiracy against the world. It estab- 
lishes with clarity that a majority of the German people were opposed to 
Nazism as long as an expression of opinion was possible, and that the 
Republic was sincerely served by many true democrats. But it also makes 
clear that lack of courage and, in-particular, inability to rise above party 
considerations, sapped the strength of the Weimar régime. 

Professor Halperin does not draw any conclusions from the past with 
regard to the present. The parallels are nevertheless obvious—and 
ominous. 

Rosert G. NEUMANN. 

Oshkosh (Wis.) State Teachers College. 


The Great Retreat. By N. S. Trmasuerr. (New York. E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1946. Pp. 470. $5.00.) 


The thesis of this truly learned book is that the Soviet is “retreating” _ 
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from communism and that this retreat is the most natural development, 
since the seizure of power by the Bolsheviki in 1917, as the author sees it, 
was a catastrophe which temporarily interrupted but could not per- 
manently suppress Russia’s historical development as a nation. In the 
last dozen years, national Russia, he says, had made several convulsive 
efforts to throw off this alien incubus, but it was left for the soul-searing 
experience of the last war to effect a national redemption. Henceforth, 
therefore, the former Empire of the Tsars is no longer a place d'armes for 
an international communist crusade, but a nation being restored to its 
time-hallowed national foundations. This analysis, if correct, should be as 
reassuring to the Western world as it is gratifying to a Russian like the 
author, who is true to the historical culture of his people. 

As the reviewer intends to question this generalization about the Soviet 
phenomenon, he deems it proper and essential to start by expressing his 
admiration for the thoroughness of the author’s knowledge, the compre- 
hensiveness of his coverage, and his expository skill. It is only a person of 
his rich Russian background—he was a university teacher in St. Peters- 
burg, leaving Russia in 1921—that could show such skill in dealing with 
the intangible factors. Those who still assume that prior to 1917 Russia 
was a cultural wasteland, with an economy like that of modern Iran, val 
do well to read this book. 

However, may it not be that the author’s patriotism has impelled him 
to arrive at conclusions that do not adequately account for the past and 
that distort future vistas? Is it not possible that the October Revolution, 
while indeed a hurricane striking from the outside, nevertheless brought 
to light a peculiarity of Russia as a nation, namely, a lack of resistance 
centers in her social body to political vivisectionists, whether from the 
“right” or the “left’’—Peter the Great or Stalin? By contrast, the Western 
nations, for causes inherent in their histories, have been found in posses- 
sion of just such centers of resistance. The very history of Russia, over a 
thousand years long and abounding in heroic phases, has, in order to at- 
tain and keep national independence, exalted the ruler and concentrated 
in his hands all forces of national initiative. As a consequence, even the 
privileged classes were deprived of real political experience, or even of the 
ambition to matter politically on their own. When, with the fall of the 
dynasty due to the unhappy war, they were forced to shift for themselves, 
political talent was found lacking. Thus Lenin’s victory in Russia may 
have been, in a measure, a victory by default, and his failure to extend 
communism to the West the effect of the West’s capacity to offer resist- 
ance to those who would shunt the train to other rails. 

As regards the future: Already the “nationalism” of the period of the 
war against Hitler is being rapidly shelved. Its bearers, the military, from 
the marshals of the Soviet Union to the “partisan” fighters, have been 
adroitly neutralized and the Leninist fundamentalism has apparently been 
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re-enthroned. The peoples of Russia, whatever their true wishes, are obey- 
ing their Communist leadership. The majority seem to be aware that, for 
better or worse, their land is permanently different from the contemporary 
Western world. The “retreat from communism” is not yet. 

SELIG PERLMAN. 
University of Wisconsin, ; 


Britain: Partner for Peace. By Percy E. Consett. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1946. Pp. 177. $2.00.) 


“The day of power politics is not over.” This is the basic postulate 
underlying many publications of the Yale Institute of International 
Studies, and Professor Corbett’s Britain: Partner for Peace, from whence 
the phrase is drawn, is no exception to that series. It is written in the 
reluctant conviction that the postwar world, like the prewar world, will 
be one of multiple, sovereign states—each primarily interested in its own 
security. Professor Corbett assesses the present power position of Britain 
and sets forth those facts which are most needed by American officials 
concerned with formulating our policy toward that country. It is open to 
grave doubt, however, whether the study at hand offers convincing proof 
that Anglo-American partnership will lead to peace, whatever the im- 
plications of the title or the telling arguments advanced for United States 
self-interest in supporting Britain. 

Much of Professor Corbett’s book deals with facts which are of the ut- 
most importance if realism is to prevail in our relations with Britain. But, 
as in all social affairs, it is very often our opinions about the facts that 
determine policy, not the logical conclusions that might be drawn from 
them. Thus it is no direct criticism to suggest that his arguments for 
strengthening the British economy, for example, will hardly alter the 
opinions of those Americans who oppose financial aid to Britain at this 
time. Nor is it likely that even so clear-cut a view of Britain’s trading 
difficulties will lead to proper American action. Steps which the United 
States must take if it is to expect Britain to agree to our desire for a world 
of freer trade include: tariff reductions; maintenance of full employment; 
participation in world currency stabilization; and agreement with Britain 
for a fair share of commerce on the seas and in the air. But these policies 
are only mentioned, although in all probability it will be American in- 
action in the economic sphere which will lessen the value of the Anglo- 
American partnership in time of peace. 

On the political side, Professor Corbett has shown clearly why most 
Britishers now believe the balance of power concept to be outmoded and 
a wider security system to be necessary. Not only Russia’s rise to the 
rank of a first-class power, but a declining navy and vulnerability to air 
attack has changed the British outlook. Yet the new organization of the 
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United Nations is examined in terms of the power needs of the great 
nations, and found to be little more than an association designed to per- 
petuate the power struggle. The analysis of the United Nations is partic- 
ularly cogent, and the author demonstrates that the right of veto action 
on the part of the permanent members of the Security Council effectively 
reduces the new body to impotency as an agency to prevent war, except 
among lesser states. Britain’s desire, as expressed by both Foreign Secre- 
tary Ernest Bevin and his predecessor, Anthony Eden, to transform the 
United Nations into a real world authority is recorded. But the author 
concludes that this desire is only a pious wish unless it finds favor in the 
United States and Russia. 

Britain: Partner for Peace ends, therefore, where it should begin. The 
chief issue, which American foreign policy officials must face is, how to 
move forward jointly—not separately—with both of the other Big Three 
so that we shall avoid competition among them in an atomic armaments 
race. For one so exclusively interested in power factors, Professor Corbett 
strangely underrates the influence which the use of atomic energy will 
have on the equation of interstate relations. Writing after the failure of 
the London foreign ministers’ conference last September, he would find 
little in what has happened since to warrant belief that Big Three aims 
can be reconciled. There can be no quarrel with the wish to strengthen the 
more limited United States-British ties; but Professor Corbett’s guidance 
falls short, for he does not exhaust every possible step for reaching agree- 
ment between Russia and the Western powers. In this sense, his book does 
not sufficiently relate the facts about Anglo-American relations to the 
major problem of the day. 

Grant S. McCienuan. 

Foreign Policy Association. 


If Men Want Peace. Enrrep By Josern B. Harrison, LINDEN A. MANDER, 
AND NATHANAEL H. ENGEL. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1946. Pp. viii, 292. $2.50.) 


This collection of essays grew out of the deliberatioris of the University 
of Washington branch of the Universities Committee on Postwar Inter- 
national Problems. A wide variety of authors range over a similar variety 
of subjects: security, regional organization, dependent areas, minorities, 
race problems, protection of individual rights, economic and financial 
aspects of peace, cartels, labor, relief and rehabilitation, communications, 
promotion of social welfare, psychological factors in world peace, educa- 
tion, science and technology, religion, and morality. 

While competent, there is nothing novel or fresh in these pages; recom- 
mendations on specific problems roughly approximate those of the above- 
mentioned committee. But there is a salutary emphasis on cultural factors, 
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and useful anthropological materials have been introduced. Chapters on 
international law (Chap. 4), colonial and race questions (Chap. 9), 
psychological postulates for peace (Chap. 17), the great tradition and the 
need for a world government (Chap. 23), and the moral basis of peace 
(Chap. 24) are noteworthy. A thesis of sorts crops up now and then, 
though it is nowhere consistently developed. World government or world 
federation based upon Western traditions appears to be the goal of a 
majority of the writers. The assumptions which underlie this fragmentary 
argument are never accorded formal presentation. 

In addition to the recommendations, there is much of value. It is a pity 
that its impact is somewhat dulled by a lack of integration and by inferior 
organization. Findings of the group are not summarized and focused. 
Connections between chapters, and between certain chapters and the 
theme, are often strained or unclear. Perhaps publication requirements 
explain dragging the atomic bomb into the discussion by way of inade- 
quate, scattered footnotes. 

The whole effort—good as it is at many points—is further weakened by 
serious omissions. The problem of international security is not defined, 
despite a chapter devoted to it. Neither are the terms “balance of power,” 
“power politics,” “regional organization,” and “world federation.” The 
continual use of such terminology in an undefined context can only result 
in confusion over ends and means. The authors omit any consideration of 
the new distribution of national power in the world and its effect upon 
security. An analysis of “Big Three” or “Big Five” relationships would 
seem to be pertinent to a study of this kind. Topics treated do not include 
the basic factors in international relations—the factors which condition 
and motivate nations in their relations with one another. No attempt is 
made to assess the interests of the states which must preserve peace, the 
clashes of these interests, and the effect upon their reconciliation of public 
opinion, methods of diplomacy, political philosophies, and the bases of 
national power. The authors accept the postulates of Western civilization 
as a working principle without once pausing to inquire how the gap be- 
tween East and West can be bridged on such a foundation. 

Talking about things which will affect the peace, and which will be 
affected by it, is not necessarily the same as analyzing things fundamental 
to the peace—that is, the raw materials out of which the peace must be 
hewn. As a manual for peacemakers now, this book is somewhat barren; 
as a sketch of long-term desiderata, it is worthy of respect. In fact, when 
men achieve peace, it will probably be pretty much as these writers say 
it ought to be; their words are therefore important. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the question is, how? 

RICHARD CARLTON SNYDER. 

Princeton University. 
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The Danzig Dilemma. By Jonn Brown Mason. (Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press. 1946. Pp. xviii, 377. $4.00.) 


The book under review is an exhaustive analysis of all the aspects of the 
problem of the Free City of Danzig during the period of its existence, 
1920-1939. After a survey of Danzig’s nearly a thousand years of history 
down to 1918, the author investigates the creation of the Free City at the 
Paris Peace Conference. Successive chapters deal in great detail with the 
government, politics, and finances of the Free City, the rôle of the League 
of Nations as protector of Danzig, guarantor of its constitution, and 
mediator and arbitrator in all disputes between Danzig and Poland, and 
with Danzig’s special treaty relations with Poland. In the latter respect, 
Poland’s conduct of Danzig’s foreign relations, the Harbor Board, the rise 
of Gdynia as a rival, Poland’s rights in the railways, postal and other 
communications, the Danzig-Polish customs union, the problems of 
Poland’s military and naval rights, the status of Polish officials and 
government property, Polish minority rights and the status of the Free 
City under international law, are all most carefully studied. 

The text is followed by an extremely valuable bibliography, by a 
reproduction of the basic treaties and of Danzig’s constitution, by lists of 
the high commissioners and their decisions, and by other appendices con- 
taining important data. 

The author starts from the premise that the creation of the Free City 
was a compromise solution, to reconcile Wilson’s points on the self- 
determination of nations, as Danzig was a German city, and on a free and 
secure access to the sea for Poland. The compromise, made by the Great 
Powers, was welcome neither to Danzig nor to Poland. The status created 
was without precedent, the norms of the basic treaties were incomplete 
and vague. Hence the many and bitter disputes between Danzig and 
Poland. These disputes, although often on seemingly minor matters, were 
always colored by mutual suspicion, distrust, and dislike, and nearly 
always turned on the problem of Danzig’s statehood—Danzig trying to 
defend her status, Poland trying to get more than she had a right to under 
the treaty provisions. The situation, the author holds, could not have 
lasted for twenty years if there had been no special machinery of the 
League of Nations, and he particularly commends either party being able 
to bring any and all disputes before the international authorities em- 
powered to settle disputes. On the whole, the author states, the com- 
promise solution was superior to either leaving Danzig with Germany or 
handing it over to Poland. He hopes that the experience of Danzig will be 
seriously taken into consideration by the present peacemakers when deal- 
ing with the dilemma of Trieste. 

While this latter hope seems not well-founded, looking at present de- 
velopments, the book is a model as a monograph. It is based on a compre- 
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hensive study of all the documents, treaties, decisions of the high com- 
missioners, advisory opinions of the World Court, the plazdoyers of 
Danzig and Poland, the whole literature in the different languages, as 
well as on a personal investigation in Danzig and at Geneva. This reviewer, 
who has himself for many years studied the problem and treated it in a 
number of works, can testify that, in spite of the large literature on the 
Free City of Danzig, the book under review is an outstanding contribu- 
tion. 
Josef L. Kunz. 
University of Toledo. 


China in the Sun. BY RANDALL Goutp. (Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Company. 1946. Pp. xi, 403. $3.50.) 


Fortified by a gazetteer-like knowledge, an American news correspondent 
and editor of English language and vernacular papers writes in un- 
orthodox style of China in the reconstruction era. Necessary historical 
background is provided by chapters enlivened by personal experiences. 
Thereupon the writer boldly grasps “the hottest nettle’ in China, 
“Kuomintang vs. Communism.” Contrasted at least with numerous 
writers, self-confessed partisans of Communist China, this is one who in 
the opinion of the reviewer-displays a reasonably balanced judgment on 
the qualifications of the two major political antagonists of China. 

The Kuomintang, historic party of revolution, must, argues the writer, 
command sympathy from an impartial observer as carrier of the chief 
burden of government and resistance. Such a load was bound to show up 
the weak spots, and peace caught the government “with its politics down 
(sic).” 

From the Communists’ earlier Kiangsi program, the author demon- 
strates that what they advocate is not communism in any text-book sense. 
There was no collectivism or tie with the industrial proletariat of the 
cities. Transfer of ownership to peasants was merely a technique to win 
support of the virtually landless classes as against the oppressive land- 
lords. But, points out the writer, this process would merely set up the 
peasants as a new landlord class in a vicious circle, with inevitable re- 
currence of maldistribution of land and abuse of the privileges of owner- 
ship. None the less, the Chinese Communists, in spite of present moderate 
practice, “victims of arrested development,” are committed to ultimate 
Marxism. Equally, however, the Nationalist Socialist party expects to see 
socialism realized. Kuomintang China is taking advantage of a virtual 
industrial tabula rasa to legislate a mixed economy of public ownership of 
railways and tele-communications with nationalization of mineral wealth, 
and even heavy industries as possible spheres of government activity. 

The apparent assumption of Russia’s generally altruistic attitude to- 
wards China may be questioned by some readers. From Ambassador 
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Karakhan’s self-denying negotiations with Wellington Koo in 1924 down 
to the Sino-Soviet “friendship” treaty of August, 1945, Russia has given 
proof, so the writer implies, of her sincerity. She will not be expected to 
interfere in China’s internal affairs. But with Russia closest and having 
the most at stake, Chinese armed separation, the writer goes on to warn, 
will not only bring Soviet help for the Chinese Communists, but Russian 
involvement in all the potential Polands along Sino-Russian borders. 
Japan is rather surprisingly dismissed as a negligible factor, ‘from Sian 
onward... if she had but known it,” the writer seeks to prove. America’s 
prodigious war effort in the China-India~-Burma theatre is represented 
cynically enough as an exploitation of American generosity and good in- 
tentions. 

Randall Gould is confronted with the dilemma of all writers on China; 
for whom is his book written, specialist or layman reader? Being frankly 
a newspaper man, he avoids, at least, the largely illusory institutional 
approach to contemporary China favored by more academic-minded 
writers. Instead, he furnishes a diversified and provocative discussion of 
China in all facets. 

Esson M. GALE. 

University of Michigan. 


Values for Survival; Essays, Addresses, and Letters on Politics and Educa- 
tion. By Lewis Mumrorp. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1946. Pp. viii, 314. $3.00.) 


These papers, written between 1938 and 1946 and collected into three 
books of the present volume, consist, as the author says, of “variations on 
a single theme: What must modern man do to be saved?” It is recalled 
that most responsible atomic scientists, indulging in no impossible 
fantasies, have pictured a planet made uninhabitable as a result of scien- 
tific progress together with a moral degeneration. Prophets of the present 
day, almost with a single voice, say that modern man must reform himself 
or be lost entirely. Mumford suggests, however, that “men act long be- 
fore institutions move.” The changes he would advocate are seen as 
already having taken place, ‘in token form,” for example “through the 
redirection of effort by individual mathematicians and physicists.” White- 
head and others are mentioned. The gist of the emphasis is that which 
appears in the most recently written of the essays, entitled “Program for 
Survival,” i.e., that “unconditional coöperation is the price of mankind’s 
survival.” 

The first of the essays, “Call to Arms,” was published originally in the 
New Republic in May, 1938, with its urgent: ‘Strike first against fascism 
and strike hard. But strike.” The next examines “The Corruption of 
Liberalism.” Ideal as distinguished from pragmatic liberalism was soundly 
based upon its universal elements such as “arose long before modern 
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capitalism: ... [and] were part of the larger human tradition, embodied 
in the folkways of the Jews, in the experimental philosophy of the Greeks. 
in the secular practices of the Roman Empire, in the sacred doctrines of 


the Christian Church, in the philosophies of the great post-medieval — 


humanists. The Marxian notion that ideas are always the shadows of the 
existing economic institutions runs bluntly against facts precisely at this 
point” (p. 25). These were the elements of liberalism that became, more- 
over, the real object of the fascist attacks, and were corrupted also by 
the pragmatic phase of liberalism itself in its preoccupation with the mere 
machinery of life. 

How, then, to be saved? The answer would be nothing new, but that 
of the advice and appeal which Mumford extends in the open letters to 
certain German friends, written originally at the request of the O.W.I. 
and comprising, together, Book III of the volume: “You will seek Bergson 
rather than Schopenhauer, Emerson rather than Nietzsche, Goethe rather 
than Spengler, Jesus rather than your gods of battle” (p. 314). 

Much the same answer is presented in the addresses on education. 
Teachers and schools will need to have in view, not the aim of fitting the 
individual into his social context in an era of expansion—a, three-fold 
expansion, territorial, industrial, and populational—now outmoded, but, 
in a new era of stabilization, the aim of nourishing the individual per- 
sonality in a way that will unfold the community as it unfolds the in- 
dividual himself. 

Mumford’s manner varies with the task he sets himself. We have not 
here the heavily laden style of Technics and Civilization. The addresses to 
teachers, which are matter of fact, are almost as if by someone other than 
the author of the essays and the letters to Germans. The letters, though at 
times rising to a true elevation, often tire with the patronizing and scold- 
ing tone. Invective might well have seemed more genuine. If the reviewer 
is any judge, there is in both the essays and the letters a degree of writing 
for writing’s sake. This matter affects the judgments expressed. It may 
be right to attribute the poison of Nazism to deep-rooted sources in the 
German culture. Yet the author knows so well how great was the share of 
the economic maladjustment that runs through the whole world, and 


knows too, as he well states elsewhere, how deep-seated now in the whole- 


Western culture lies that philosophical subjectivism to which he ascribes 
the fascist roots. Might he have felt more confidence of his audience if he 
had stated simply the larger truth of the matter? 

Here is not, of course, the timidity in speaking out common to lesser 
workers in the field of social science. If not invariably of the highest con- 
viction or convincingness, here is none the less truth. 

WALTER SANDELIUS. 

University of Kansas. 


( 
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Proudhon et le Christianisme. By Henni pz Losac. (Paris: Les Collections 
Esprit. Editions du Seuil. 1945. Pp. 318.) 


Francis G. Wilson has reported that during a meeting of the political 
theory panel of the American Political Science Association held in Novem- 
ber, 1943, the importance of the “theological approach to politics” was 
mentioned. “One group of theorists would say that a political theorist 
must be a reasonably good theologian ... because the theological ap- 
proach clarifies fundamental issues of the nature of man, society, and the 
universal order.” (See this Ruvrew, Vol. 38, p. 727.) This interconnection 
between theology and politics has been energetically stressed by P. J. 
Proudhon. His sentence... “at the basis [au fond] of our politics we 
always find theology” (Confessions, 1849) has become famous. 

Therefore, a new interpretation of the life and work of Proudhon by a 
theologian will arouse much interest. Father Henri de Lubac’s book does 
not claim to analyze all parts of Proudhon’s vast, too vast, work. But his 
particular approach—Proudhon and Christianity—gives him the op- 
portunity of presenting a survey not only of Proudhon’s life, but also of 
his central ideas. This very carefully written book will be appreciated by 
everyone who is not satisfied by the usual stereotypes applied to Proud- 
hon, often characterized as an anarchist, as a utopian, and as the man 
who coined the sentence: La proprieté c'est le vol (“property is theft”). 
Those who know about Proudhon’s conflicts with Catholic circles and 
about his rejection of Catholicism will be surprised to note the sympathy 
with which Father de Lubac regards him. Proudhon appears as a believer 
in justice, which is very close to Christian conceptions, although he mis- 
understands and opposes fundamental Christian views on charity, the 
relation between God and man, etc. Many attacks of Proudhon against 
the Church are interpreted as attacks on the traditionalism of de Maistre, 
de Bonald, and Lamennais, which, according to Father de Lubac, does 
not correspond to orthodox Catholic doctrine. Proudhon’s thought is 
dominated by the acceptance of an eternal antagonism between the 
various elements constituting the world and determining human existence. 
But this antagonism is overcome by the belief in justice, which is, on the 
one hand, objective order and on the other hand, a real though not neces- 
sarily victorious, force in individual and social development. 

Very valuable is Father de Lubac’s interpretation of Proudhon’s views 
on the state and property. He convincingly demonstrates that Proudhon 
did not fight the state, but only a centralized all-embracing political 
Leviathan. It is regrettable that, due to the limitation imposed by his 
special theme, Father de Lubac does not give a detailed analysis of Proud- 
hon’s ideas on federalism, although he emphasizes his views on smaller 
groups, particularly the family. Interesting are the pages devoted to 
Proudhon’s relations with Karl Marx. Their quarrel not only had a per- 
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sonal cause, but was the consequence of radically different basic attitudes. 
Marx appeared to the moralist Proudhon as a utopian who overestimated 
the possibility of changing human society by purely external means, and 
Proudhon’s emphasis upon an eternal human moral nature above all 
social and economic changes was necessarily very repugnant to Marx. 
Father de Lubac sees Proudhon as a French moralist, in many respects 
similar to Péguy, the great French national hero who was killed in the 
First World War and whose writings have been claimed by the most 
various camps. 

It may be noted that Father de Lubac opposes attempts made by circles 
around the Action Frangaise to present Proudhon as a patron of an anti- 
democratic attitude. Proudhon’s belief in justice as expressing order, and 
the human claim for order, separates him from all movements submerging 
the person in collective groups, as well as from nationalistic élites who try 
to impose their will and intelligence upon the people. 

A minor error: Proudhon died on January 19, 1865, not on December 19, 
1864, And is his posthumous book-on Jesus really authentic? Finally, the 
wish may be expressed that the as yet unpublished Carnets of Proudhon 
may be published, as well as a revised and complete edition of his cor- 
respondence, which is a most important source for social movements in 
the nineteenth century. 

WALDEMAR GURIAN. 

University of Notre Dame. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


In the past quarter-century, the most important constitutional de- 
velopment concerning civil liberties has been the interpretation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment as a protection of other than property rights. One 
of the beneficiaries of this “nationalization of civil liberties” has been the 
study of sixty-nine federal cases—undertaken’ by Bernard H. Nelson in 
The Fourteenth Amendment and the Negro Since 1920 (Catholic University 
of America, 1946, pp. viii, 185)—most of which have extended the pro- 
tection granted the Negro against state governments. Throughout the 
1920’s, the Supreme Court moved cautiously and formulated little new 
constitutional law concerning Negro rights, ~lthough it did find due 
process ignored in a mob-dominated criminal trial and in the first Texas 
“white primary” case. Between 1931 and 1935, the Court began to con- 
cern itself with minimum standards of fairness in state criminal procedure. 
It held that the right of counsel in capital cases was part of due process 
and that the systematic exclusion of Negroes from jury service denied 
equal protection of the laws. The period 1936-48 saw a fuller flowering of 
the liberal interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment. Under the 
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leadership of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, with its increasingly able corps of Negro lawyers, Negroes pressed a 
greater number of cases to the courts, and they won a higher percentage of 
favorable decisions. Victories scored under “equal protection” included 
such points as equality of opportunity for professional training at state 
universities, equal pay for school teachers, and protection against the 
systematic exclusion of Negroes from both grand and petty juries in cases 
involving a Negro defendant. Extreme instances of third-degree treatment 
applied to Negro suspects were held to deny due process. In short, “due 
process and equal protection of law were both more broadly interpreted 
and applied after 1936, in regard to litigation involving the Negro, than 
at any other time in the history of the Supreme Court.”—Downatp 8. 
STRONG. 


Seven years of research have gone into All These People; The Nation’s 
Human Resource in the South (University of North Carolina Press, 1946, 
pp. xxxiii, 503, $5.00), by Rupert B. Vance in collaboration with Nadia 
Danilevsky. The book is dedicated to Howard W. Odum, and it may well 
be regarded, in accord with Vance’s expressed hope, as a companion 
volume to Odum’s Southern Regions of the United States, which appeared 
ten years ago. The text is supported by 146 tables and 281 figures, con- 
sisting mainly of population charts and maps. The thirty-two chapters 
are grouped under five “parts,” entitled, “The Dynamics of Population,” 
“Population and the Agrarian Economy,” “Population and the Industrial 
Economy,” “Cultural Adequacy of the People,” and “Social Policy and 
Regional-National Planning.” Southern population trends and problems 
are surveyed in relation to the physical and economic resources of the 
region, as well as to the South’s place in the nation. The South is the seed- 
bed of the nation, and the author notes that Southerners, with less on 
which to live, “are doing more to replace themselves in the next genera- 
tion than any of the Nation’s folk.” In the Great Depression, the South’s 
growing population was a liability to the nation, in wartime it was an 
asset, and in the immediate future it may again become a serious problem. 
In the long-run slowing-up of the natural increase in the population of the 
whole country, the relatively high birth-rate in the South may become a 
favorable factor again. To say the least, the South offers the United States 
a great population question, with people being the region’s largest export 
crop. This question ramifies into issues of education, health, economic 
balance or imbalance, and a whole set of interregional differentials. It 
includes the problem of the status of the millions of Negroes in the Ameri- 
can economy. All these matters are here brought together in a well docu- 
mented analysis by an eminent sociologist, who is also an expert regional 
geographer. This is a definitive study, and the material is presented with 
charm and clarity.—H. C. Nrxon. 
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For some time, an objective analysis of publie or group opinion toward 
the unprecedented increase of governmental powers and functions under 
the New Deal has been needed. In a carefully delimited study, Reactions 
of Major Groups to Positive Government in the Untied States, 1980-1940 
(University of California Press, 1945, pp. 165, $1.75), Thomas Paul Jenkin 
makes a substantial contribution toward filling this gap. After the intro- 
duction, a chapter on “The Political Thought of the New Deal” provides 
the frame of reference for the remainder of the volume. Using cogent cita- 
tions from addresses of President Roosevelt, the author synthesizes the 
bases and limits of political authority, the concepts of liberty and equality, 
and the proper rôle for government as they developed during the decade 
considered. This chapter on the political philosophy of the New Deal is 
the most valuable and useful of the volume. In succeeding and separate 
chapters, an analysis is made of the reaction of the major representatives 
of commerce and industry, agriculture, and labor to these concepts of 
positive government. Jenkin demonstrates that, on the whole, the decade 
resulted in the abandonment of the negative psychology which was at the 
base of the traditional approach to government, and that it witnessed a 
widespread acceptance of the necessity for positivism. “Much of this 
acceptance,” however, “was defined in terms of the emergency conditions 
that obtained, and much of the approval was not at the same time ap- 
proval of the bases upon which the New Deal chose to rest its case” 
(p. 398). This broad conclusion is circumscribed with the recognition 
throughout that there are inconsistencies in the political thinking and 
desires of each group and that the older tradition is not dead. “Localism” 
has continued with considerable force among agricultural associations, 
business groups “have become patrons of ‘state rights’,” and labor has 
deplored “centralism,” “although its decentralization is more to be as- 
sociated with functional groups than with local government” (p. 397). The 
point, too often overlooked, is well made that these vested interests have 
been given a share in the service aspects of government such as the A.A.A. 
Frequent summaries, a full chapter devoted to conclusions, and extensive 
citations add to the volume; their absence would have resulted in some 
confusion. This reviewer hopes to see a similar study, five years hence, on 
the reaction of these and other groups to positive government from 1940 
to 1950.—Huex A. Bonz. 


Elmer Warren Sawyer’s Insurance as Interstate Commerce (McGraw- 
Hill, 1946, pp. xi, 169. $2.50) is a monograph in an “insurance series” 
offered by the publishers mainly for the use of insurance executives and 
public officials. The author surveys the legal basis of taxation and super- 
vision of the insurance business as it was dislocated by the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the South Eastern Underwriters’ case in 1944. He out- 
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lines first the case law on federal-state regulation of interstate commerce 
and state regulation of insurance prior to 1944. The above decision, in the 
author’s opinion, made insurance as commerce subject to many rules of 
past decisions of the Supreme Court in the whole field of commercial 
regulation. The decision also placed insurance within the jurisdiction of 
present federal legislation on interstate commerce generally. Congress 
may in the future enact specific insurance legislation. Moreover, since the 
decision of 1944, the validity of every state law, administrative ruling, 
and judicial decision in the field of insurance regulation is open to ques- 
tion. It now appears that Congress will allow the states to participate in a 
federal plan of codperative regulation of insurance. The author explains 
why he considers joint action among the states to establish uniformity of 
state insurance legislation imperative to satisfactory federal-state regula- 
tion. Congress is not likely to leave such matters as foreign insurance 
companies, reserves, deposits, and investments under existing state regu- 
lations unless such regulations are reasonably uniform where uniformity 
is desirable, or perhaps necessary. The author suggests the creation of a 
council representing the various branches of the insurance business to 
recommend plans for public regulation, both federal and federal-state. 
This volume should be useful as an outline of a preliminary approach to 
the problem of reshaping the public law of insurance.—ALpEN L. POWELL. 


Claude R. Tharp, research associate in the Bureau of Government, 
University of Michigan, has written a carefully detailed but pedestrian 
report on Social Security and Related Services in Michigan; Thetr Adminis- 
tration and Financing (University of Michigan Press, 1946, pp. vii, 
180), as No. 16 in the Michigan Governmental Studies. The author rightly 
states at the outset that the social security system which has evolved since 
the enactment of the Social Security Act in 1935 is complex and difficult 
for the layman to understand. Unfortunately, the clarification which he 
introduces for the state of Michigan will continue to escape all but the 
most assiduous laymen, for the rigidly descriptive method adhered to by 
the writer makes for dull reading. On the other hand, the specialist in 
social security problems will find here a point-by-point outline of the 
legal basis, eligibility requirements, financing, and administrative ar- 
rangements for each of the important social security services—public 
assistance, welfare services for children and handicapped persons, health 
and medical services, and social insurance. For many of the services de- 
scribed, there are useful financial tables illustrating trends, locating Michi- 
gan with reference to other states, and charting receipts from the federal 
government. With few exceptions, the author has avoided making judg- 
ments about the adequacy of coverage, assistance, or administration. This 
reviewer is reminded of bureaucratic memoranda, written in fear of of- 
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fending some one, when Tharp departs from his routine descriptions to 
assert boldly that “there has been a growing consciousness of the need for 
strengthening and codrdinating the child welfare services” (p. 42). Here 
the situation is so bad that four previous studies, cited by the author, 
have pointed up the need for reform. The report will appeal to those who 
like their facts and figures undiluted by critical evaluation ——Rosert A. 
WALKER. 


In answer to the question, Should State Unemployment Insurance Be 
Federalized? (American Enterprise Association, National Economic Prob- 
lems Series, No. 419, 1946, pp. 71, $0.50), Herman Gray, chairman of the 
state advisory council of the New York unemployment insurance system, 
voices a confident negative. After presenting a simple version of the work- 
ings of the present unemployment insurance system, he undertakes a 
survey of the problems of coverage, eligibility, adequacy of benefits, 
multistate workers, financing, and administration. He finds much wrong 
with the present state systems, but nothing of import that nationalization 
would right. Central to his arguments are the points that insurance is a 
mitigating instrument and not a part of a national system for control of 
the economy; that adaptation of provisions to local conditions is a real if 
sometimes neglected value; that most industrial employees now have as 
great, if not greater, potential benefits than they could expect under a 
national system; that the multi-state problems have been solved by inter- 
state agreement; and that the quality of state administration of the pro- 
grams is superior to what could be expected under a national program. A 
number of specific recommendations for changes in the laws are made, and 
tables depicting state unemployment compensation laws and systems are 
appended.—Karu A. Bosworta. 


In his Railroad Commission to Corporation Commission (Bureau of 
Government Research, University of Kansas, 1945, pp. 108), Edwin O. 
Stene relates the interesting but involved story of the evolution of an im- 
portant agency of government. The Kansas Railroad Commission was 
established in 1883, abolished in 1899, reéstablished in 1901, and replaced 
in 1911 by a Public Utilities Commission which was reorganized in 1921 
and replaced in 1925 by a Public Service Commission. The Public Service 
Commission, in turn, was reorganized in 1929 and replaced by the present 
Corporation Commission in 1933. During this time numerous changes 
were made in the powers and duties of the Commission, and in the number, 
selection, and tenure of its members. The railroads had received more in 
federal and state land grants and from local stock subscriptions than their 
total construction costs, Their rates were high and discriminatory as 
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between both communities and individual shippers. Local investors. were 
“squeezed out’ by stock manipulations, bankruptcies, and reorganiza- 
tions. To the Kansas farmer, the railroads had become ‘symbols of corpo- 
rate greed.” The consequent demand for regulation, first of railroads, then 
of all public utilities, and finally of some other corporate activities, brought 
a long series of political contests—between corporate and agrarian in- 
terests, Republicans and Democrats, Republicans and Populists, and 
governors and legislatures. Each victory was followed by a move to 
abolish, recreate, or reorganize the Commission, to expand or contract its 
powers, or to change its personnel. Perhaps the Commission has not yet 
found its final mold, but apparently some form of administrative regula- 
tion of public utilities has come to Kansas to stay.— Rocrr V. SHUMATE. 


Edward S. Corwin’s familiar work, The Constitution and What It Means 
Today, in its eighth edition, continues to serve its purpose well. In pithy 
summaries, the volume treats the interpretations of the Constitution’s 
passages, not only by the Supreme Court, but also by Congress and 
President. The book is also an analysis of the growing Constitution. It 
makes clear throughout that the Constitution can never be read simply as 
a lawyer’s rule. Indeed, from this discussion the political rôle of the 
Supreme Court emerges clearly. It puts the technical tools of courts, such 
as stare decisis, into perspective and relates the judicial method of con- 
stitutional interpretation to others: “A court, it is said, is apt to reflect 
that a present decision will be a future precedent. But then, executives 
are apt to reflect too” (p. 185). Although the volume illustrates “the politi- 
cal quality, in a broad sense, with which much of constitutional law has 
always been infused and probably will always be” (p. 192), Professor 
Corwin might have helped us discern more of the nature and consequences 
of this political quality. It may, as he says, be no contribution “‘to public 
morale when the Supreme Court of the United States splits seven ways 
for Sunday” (p. x). Yet may we not have in this very difficulty clues for 
understanding the Constitution today? But they are clues needing 
Professor Corwin’s insights and interpretations —E. S. WENGERT. 


The past and the present are expertly linked by Richard B. Morris in 
his Government and Labor in Early America (Columbia University Press, 
1946, pp. xi, 557, $6.75). Professor Morris has performed a valued service 
in the field of American labor history through this intensive examination 
of the legal and social position of free and bound labor in early America. 
Utilizing original sources almost entirely, such as some 20,000 cases from 
the inferior court records of the American colonies, he has done an ex- 
cellent job of integrating a tremendous wealth of factual data into a logical 
and, on the whole, readable pattern. In the stress and strain of recent 
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labor relations experience during wartime and reconversion, it is good to 
be reminded by Professor Morris’ thorough study that such harassing 
problems as labor shortages, absenteeism, immigration, employment of 
women and children and, particularly, the government’s efforts to regu- 
late prices and set maximum wages, are by no means unique problems of 
recent vintage. Each of these and many others of vital importance in con- 
temporary relations between government and labor were wrestled with 
valiantly by the American Revolutionary fathers. Professor Morris’ 
scholarly account of the successes and failures encountered in meeting 
these problems is an invaluable aid to achieving an intelligent perspective 
and understanding of many of our present major difficulties —Haroup W. 
Davey. 


Not many of the current crop of proposals for the achievement and 
maintenance of full employment in postwar America agree in any im- 
portant particular, except that it would be nice to have. J. Philip Wer- 
nette’s Financing Full Employment (Harvard University Press, 1946, pp. 
x, 126, $2.00) briefs and rests its case on the continuing need of our 
economy for new money. Historically, new money has entered the system 
without any planning. Our luck ran out in 1929 and we had the Great 
Depression. In 1983, we had 41.7 billion dollars (money in circulation and 
bank deposits). Federal deficit financing increased it to 117 billion by 
1945. We should have 178 billion by 1960 and 363 billion by 1980. The 
government should create, not borrow, this new money at rates rationally 
calculated to assure full employment. Government should pay it out when 
business slumps, reduce the debt, and issue pessimistic statements when 
business over-booms. A seven-man Federal Stabilization Board (a sort of 
expanded Federal Reserve Board), assisted by an advisory committee of 
departmental and congressional representatives, should run the program. 
The book was written before VJ Day. By June, 1946, there was, however, 
no agreement between the executive and legislative branches on any 
single phase of a stabilization program.—W. BAYARD TAYLOR. 


In Our Oil Resources (McGraw-Hill, 1946, pp. 331, $4.00), Leonard M. 
Fanning, editor, and sometime director of public relations of the Petro- 
leum Institute, has brought together seventeen papers and addresses by 
officers and scientists of major oil companies. Through this medium, the 
book presents both the viewpoint of the oil industry and a survey of its 
current situation and history in a manner similar to two previous volumes 
sponsored by the Institute, American Petroleum Industry, 1985 (1936) 
and Petroleum Supply and Demand (1925). “Resources” covers proved 
and potential oil reserves in American and foreign fields and also technical 
developments resulting in more complete recovery and utilization of 
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petroleum. Gas, coal, oil shales and sands, and, ultimately perhaps, agri- 
cultural wastes, receive attention as potential sources of petroleum prod- 
ucts. Forecasts of the early exhaustion of petroleum derived by dividing 
known reserves by annual production are dismissed as completely fal- 
lacious. Only because it was free from excessive restraints, it is asserted, 
was the American oil industry able to supply nearly 90 per cent of the 
petroleum needs of the United Nations during World War II, and the 
industry itself is the only kind of “reserve” which could meet the demands 
of another similar conflict. However, state regulation is now operating in 
the more advanced states, and the conservation practices resulting from 
the Interstate Oil Compact are favored. W. ROLLAND MADDOX. 


The small volume entitled City Problems of 1945-1946 (United States 
Conference of mayors, 1945, pp. 163), under the editorship of Paul V. 
Betters, is the Annual Proceedings of the United States Conference of 
Mayors held in New York City on December 10-12, 1945. The title is 
expressive of its contents. Following the presidential address by Mayor 
F. H. LaGuardia, such problems as “Outlook for Employment,” “Infla- 
tion and the Cities,” “The Atomic Bomb,” “Post-War Public Works,” 
“The National Airport Program,” “The Housing Problem,” “The City 
and the Veterans,” “The Post-War Highway Aid Program,” ‘Surplus 
Property Disposal and the City,” “The States and the Cities,’ “A 
National Health Program—American Style,” and “Pending Federal 
Legislation Affecting Cities” are discussed by competent authorities. The 
editor makes no attempt, either in an introduction or in concluding re- 
marks, to summarize the conference. However, the discussion which took 
place after the presentation of each paper is included and is a worthy 
addition. The volume is valuable for the municipal official and the citizen 
alike.—Sruart A. MACCORKLE. 


Parties and Politics in the Local Community (National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1945, pp. 148, $0.50) was written by Mrs. Marguerite J. 
Fisher, and the accompanying teaching aids by Miss Edith E. Starratt. 
The pamphlet is one of a ‘Community Study Series” for secondary school 
teachers, a project of the Maxwell School of Citizenship of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and the data were edited by the late Professor William E. 
Mosher and Professor Roy A. Price. The purpose is to give the student a 
fuller understanding of local government in the United States in general 
and in his local community in particular. Valuable data are presented in 
separate chapters on party organizations; nominating methods and 
campaigns; suffrage, registration, and elections; and citizen organizations 
and economic pressure groups. Aside from bossism and reform movements 
in a few of the larger cities, the local community receives scant attention. 
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There are, however, excellent suggested téaching aids, designed to en- 
courage the use of the local community as a basic textbook and labora- 
tory. There is also a good bibliography.— WILLIAM L. BRADSHAW. 


John W. Kilgo’s Campaigning in Dixie (Hobson Book Press, 1946, pp. 
225, $2.50) deserves only a very minor footnote in the folklore of American 
politics. The title is deceptive, for the book is actually devoted only to 
the 1944 campaign in Tennessee, when the author was Republican nomi- 
nee for governor. Mr. Kilgo might have had a good story if he had con- 
fined himself to his technique of campaigning with a hillbilly band to 
draw his crowd. Instead, his writing is inconceivably discursive, filled 
with a miscellany of homespun anecdotes and hillbilly philosophy. His 
case for a two-party system in the South, though a worthy one, is very 
poorly presented. Consequently this little book is noteworthy primarily as 
an example of what can get into print notwithstanding the wartime paper 
shortage. Students of party leadership may see in the author’s views in- 
teresting examples of the naiveté of party loyalty in the Appalachian 
region, where “public opinion” became crystallized into inflexible custom 
during the Civil War and has remained solid ever since. Even as a col- 
lector’s item in rustic humor, this book is of only second-rate value.— 
J. B. SHANNON. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Beatrice Webb (Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1946, pp. 229, $3.00), by 
Margaret Cole, lays no claim to being a “definitive” biography. The con- 
tinuing paper shortage in England prevented a volume adequate for that 
purpose. We still wait for the second installment of Mrs. Webb’s auto- 
biography and for the publication of her diaries. Beatrice Webb is an 
intriguing figure: her unusual beauty; the difficult and exacting profession 
which she virtually created for herself; and the marriage which appeared 
the deliberate selection of a helpmate for her chosen work—all these 
excite our interest. Mrs. Cole traces her career from the early pioneering 
research into coéperatives and trade unions—social institutions which 
English scholars had not considered worthy of notice—down to the last 
great investigation which she and Sidney undertook in 1932, when (both 
of them over seventy) they set out adventurously for Russia to study that 
great new social institution, the U.S.S.R. In between were the many years 
in which their research covered wide areas of British social history and 
their activities an equally wide range of reforms. An American finds 
especially interesting the account of their relation to organized labor and 
the slow growth of the Labor party. Apparently the Webbs and other 
‘fntellectuals’”’ had a more difficult time and were somewhat less success- 
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ful than we had assumed in their attempt to share with industrial workers 
in the building of a political movement. Mrs. Cole’s book leaves many 
questions unanswered, chief among them how the Webbs could have 
accepted the Soviet system so whole-heartedly. Moreover, it is not long 
enough to reveal the full significance of Beatrice Webb’s life, which can 
really be understood only against the background of the social, economic, 
and political history of England during her lifetime. Americans, lacking 
adequate knowledge of that background, will regret the enforced brevity 
of this biography.—ELizaABETH BRANDEIS. 


One gathers from page 16 of Kimon A. Doukas’ The French Railroads 
and the State (Columbia University Press, 1946, pp. 287, $3.50) that the 
author’s chief purpose was “the putting together of the most pertinent 
facts and figures concerning French railroad ownership and operation in 
one continuous record that extends over one hundred years.” The hope 
is expressed that this has been accomplished. In outline, Part I is con- 
cerned with railroad building, 1823-1887; Part II, with railroad pros- 
perity, 1887-1914; Part III, with developments, 1914-1921; Part IV, 
with the 1921 reorganization; Part V, with post-war difficulties, 1921- 
1937; and Part VI with the nationalization of 1937. While Doukas 
courageous attempt may be admired, and while he has given us the first 
treatise in English on the general subject, the work is scarcely definitive— 
even though the assistance of almost a round dozen of Columbia profes- 
sors is mentioned gratefully in the “Acknowledgements.’’ Perhaps the 
study can be labeled “exploratory.” Perhaps it can more appropriately be 
labeled “narrative,” for it falls more easily into the latter category than 
into that of a penetrative analytical investigation under its own title. A 
person whom the reviewer would consider not unreasonable might sug- 
gest that 122 years of French railroads and the state is a subject much too 
complicated for treatment in 272 pages of text. Doukas has staked out a 
claim in a subject of comparative government toward which the brethren 
of our profession are singularly shy. But he has not yet ‘‘come up with the 
gold.”—J. G. HEINBERG. 


To students of international organization and those in the field of com- 
parative government, Professor W. E. Rappard’s recent book, Cing 
siècles de sécurité collective (1291—1798) : les expériences de la Suisse sous le 
régime des pactes de secours mutuels (Librairie de Recueil Sirey, pp. ix, 
603) will be of genuine interest. As the author indicates in his Introduc- 
tion, it is to the former group in particular that the book is addressed, 
since its purpose is to analyze the origin and development of the Swiss 
Confederation with a view to determining whether that experience can 
offer any lessons of value to recent and current rather incoherent attempts 
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at organization for peace on an international scale. Professor Rappard’s 
conclusions may come as somewhat of a surprise to those familiar with his 
views on world organization. He finds that the success of the Swiss Con- 
federation was due to certain factors peculiar to Switzerland, e.g., geog- 
raphy, the self-interested desire of neighbors for Swiss neutrality, the 
warlike nature of the Swiss people, which had won a reputation of in- 
vincibility shattered only by Napoleon. These factors, he points out, are 
not to be found in international organizations for collective security. 
Therefore, the only lesson to be drawn by the latter from Swiss experience 
is that without subordination to a superior power there is no assured 
security for a collective political group, as demonstrated by the conquest - 
of Switzerland by French troops in Napoleonic times. In addition to its 
broader international appeal, Professor Rappard’s book provides fas- 
cinating material for those interested in problems faced and ultimately 
overcome, with the result of one of the world’s most stable governments. 
In both respects, the book is well worth reading. —D. Bratrics McCown. 


For eighteen years, W. Cameron Forbes’ two volumes on The Philippine 
Islands have been a standard reference. This work, “revised and con- 
densed,”’ has now been made available in a single-volume edition (Harvard 
University Press, 1945, pp. xv, 412, $5.00), with an appreciative foreword 
by Sergio Osmeiia, at the time of publication president of the Philippine 
Commonwealth. The condensing has been well done; and the brief sketch 
‘of early Philippine history and of the life and customs of the Filipino 
people provides an adequate framework for a well-written account of 
developments under American rule. In certain other respects, however, 
the revision has been less satisfactory, for the reader who expects to find 
here any satisfactory treatment of events since 1928 will be thoroughly 
disappointed. Except on p. 10—where a single line gives the population 
figures for 1940—none of the statistics refer to dates later than 1926, and 
the only substantial body of new material is a three-page summary (pp. 
385-888) tracing the development of the independence movement since 
1932. On p. 112, moreover, the revision leaves unchanged a statement 
which seems to demand at least a footnote modification. For here Mr. 
Forbes, commenting on secret service reports about insurrectionary 
movements during his term as governor-general, writes: “All such reports 
had to be taken with a grain of salt. Many of these reports, for example, 
indicated that the friendly neighboring country of Japan was conspiring 
with Filipino agitators to foment insurrection. . . . There was no evidence 
that the government of Japan gave. any sanction to such movements. 
...” On the evidence that has become available since 1928, it is doubtful 
whether the author would bring in the same verdict. Despite these minor 
shortcomings, this new edition will be welcomed by all—and there should 
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be many—who feel the need for a convenient and reliable work of refer- 
ence on the Philippines.—G. NYE STEIGER. 


In his Latin-American Civilization: Colonial Period (Stackpole Sons, 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1946, pp. 812, $4.50), Professor Bailey W. Diffie has 
attempted to present the development of Latin America in a way that 
is rather refreshing. Instead of adhering to the orthodox style of historical 
writing which has tended to emphasize war and diplomacy, the author 
analyzes ideas and institutions. The work is divided into three books. In 
the first, Professor Diffie examines the “Foundations of Latin America.” 
Of the subjects treated, the discussions of domestic and international 
trade, religion and the church, and government and administration 
deserve special mentioning. The second book is more historical, and 
deals with the “Evolution of Colonial Latin America to 1810.” The stress 
is on social and economic forces and institutions, such as mining, agri- 
culture, class conflicts, and the growth of the scientific spirit. The third, 
and last, book is focused on “Colonial Brazil.” In view of the fact that 
Brazil is destined to become the most influential of the twenty Latin 
American states, the emphasis on, and the special treatment assigned to, 
that country seems justified. Allin all, the book is a sound piece of scholar- 
ship and can be safely recommended as a text, its strength lying mainly in 
the skilful and well-thought-out organization of the material. A goodly 
number of attractive illustrations add a note of pleasure and enhanced 
enjoyment.—WILLIAM EBENSTEIN. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


In Report on the Work of the League During the War (League of Nations 
Publications, General 1945.2, pp. 167, $0.50), distributed by the Inter- 
national Documents Service of the Columbia University Press, Sean 
Lester, Acting Secretary-General, contends that the political activities of 
the League failed because “the statesmen and peoples of the League of 
Nations ... contented themselves with lip-service, that they could not 
face the lesser sacrifices to avoid the greater,” while some “peoples and 
states . . . foolishly imagined they could be lookers-on.” There is much 
truth in Mr. Lester’s analysis that states failed to use the machinery and 
powers of the League to the extent that they were available. It will prob- 
ably also be true that states will continue to fail to use the full power 
available in the United Nations as long as they believe that national in- 
terests in the struggle for power are more important than the general welfare 
of the people of one world. The League had its successes, however, in the 
fields where it was clear to all states that international interests were more 
important than national interests. During the war, the greater part of the _ 
department dealing with economic, financial, and transit questions was 
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located at Princeton, where it collected important statistics and made 
several important economic studies. The International Labor Office con- 
tinued functioning in Montreal. At Princeton, too, four volumes of studies 
on population trends in Europe and the Soviet Union were made. The 
health work of the League continued and helped to prevent the outbreak 
of typhus fever in Europe. Special measures were taken to control danger- 
ous drugs. International assistance was rendered to refugees. The library 
at Geneva was maintained and increased. The records of the ratification 
of treaties were maintained; and during the war period, approximately 
one hundred and seventy volumes of publications were either published 
or prepared. One of the most useful features of the present book, indeed, 
is a complete list of League publications issued from January 1, 1940, to 
October 31, 1945, most of which will later be-of service as reference works 
for university and college libraries—Joun B. McConaucuy. 


Dr, Herman Finer refers to his “America Looks Ahead” Pamphlet 
Series contribution as a “paper” and calls it The United Nations Economic 
and Social Council (World Peace Foundation, 1946, pp. 121, $0.50). The 
description and title (and the same is true of the chapter headings) do less 
than justice to the work, which is a compact handbook of international 
economic and social agencies, a review of past experience and present 
provisions, and a consideration of current and future purposes and pos- 
sibilities. The four chapters are examples of Dr. Finer’s ability to organize 
material and to reach the essentials of a theme. The theme in this case is 
the necessity for genuine integration among the various special agencies 
established to deal with world social, economic, and humanitarian prob- 
lems and development; and the urgency, further, for “coérdinating, 
initiating, and supplementing activity” on the part of the Economic and 
Social Council, the General Assembly, and, for that matter, the Security 
Council. The chapters are: (I) “World Economic and Social Interde- 
pendence”; (II) “World Economic Purposes and World Agencies”; (III) 
“Charter Provisions for an Economic and Social Council”; and (IV) “The 
Tasks of the General Assembly and the Economic and Social Council.” 
A brief summary (in Chapter I) of the economic and political thought 
(“controlling ideas”) underlying proposals for specific agencies, the 
analysis of United Nations Charter provisions (all of III), and the sug- 
gestions (in IV) with reference to codrdinating special functional agencies 
seem to me of particular value. The entire study, however, is worthy of 
its important subject.—J. WILLIAM ROBINSON. 


Hoffman Nickerson’s Arms and Policy, 1939-1944 (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1945, pp. xii, 356, $3.50) is spotted with caustic digs and asides, 
superficially gratuitous, at anything anti-aristocratic or faintly pro- 
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socialist. He refers tenderly to Irving Babbitt and Friedrich Hayek. Per- 
haps Major Nickerson should have been an eighteenth-century gentleman- 
officer, so nostalgic is he for professional armies led by gentlemen in wars 
for limited objectives untainted by social revolution or global implica- 
tions. These views color his discussion of contemporary military problems. 
Part I, which restates the theses of his Armed Horde (Putman’s, 1940), 
deals with the tactics and policies of the mass armies so unsavory to him. 
Part II is a competent exposition of the military policies and campaigns 
of the recent war until August, 1944. Part III, the most interesting to 
political scientists, vigorously attacks United States imperialism as a 
defense system which is trouble-making, expensive, and abortive, and 
denounces peacetime conscription as a monstrosity. Militarily inefficient, 
conscription disrupts the industrial system, which is critically important 
in modern warfare. Large effective factories and small élite forces provide 
safety. Holding forces, he is convinced, will give us time to build mass 
armies in wartime. Men who like power and regimentation and who mis- 
understand our defense needs, he insists, want conscription, which, in 
fact, is required, not for defense, but for imperialism, with its concomitant 
wars and interference with liberties. His discussion of Hawaii as an out- 
post rather than as a base for an extended chain of island forts should be 
considered by romantic imperialists. Discounting robot weapons con- 
siderably, Nickerson explains how the late war has demonstrated the 
superiority of guns over rifles and airplanes. Even though his views are 
warped by his longing for the days of pre-mass warfare, it is refreshing 
to find a scholarly military man who rejects conscription as unnecessary 
and undesirable and discards imperialism as extravagant and provoca- 
tive—GarLanp Downum. 


In The Pattern of Pacific Security (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1946, pp. 73, $0.75), a number of Chatham House experts examine 
the problem of security in the Pacific and report their conclusions in rather 
precise form. In view of the broad definition they give to both the Pacific 
region and security, their task of outlining “the military, diplomatic, 
economic, and political measures necessary to provide a complete system” 
for the region becomes a very formidable project. While recognizing that 
the countries of this vast region have usually a character and outlook 
which are not solely Pacific, but which link them more or less closely to 
other parts of the world, they hold, nevertheless, that there are important 
questions which are “mainly Pacific in origin and nature” and that, there- 
fore, specifically Pacific organs to deal with them are justified. Because of 
the marked differences of character between different parts of the Pacific 
region, they suggest sub-regional organs within the framework of the 
Pacific organization. This organization would ultimately have the counter- 
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part of practically all of the chief organs of the United Nations. Whether 
a regional association so formidable could successfully operate within the 
framework of a universal organization may be open to question. But in 
any case, this highly condensed report, with its large number of specific 
proposals, deserves careful perusal by all interested in the problems of the 
Pacific—AmMRY VANDENBOSCH. 


The title of Arnold D. Margolin’s From a Political Diary: Russia, the 
Ukraine, and America, 1905-1945 (Columbia University Press, 1946, pp. 
viii, 250, $3.00) is misleading, for much of the volume is a commentary 
bearing the stamp of later and not contemporary composition. Margolin, 
a native of Kiev and a lawyer by profession, took an active part in the 
revolutions of 1917-18. The three chapters dealing with the attempt to 
found a Ukrainian state after the last war are very worth-while. Here 
Margolin speaks very much at first hand. Additional light is thrown on 
Ukrainian-French-English relations during this period. The draft text of a 
French-Ukrainian treaty which ultimately failed to be ratified is presented 
in an appendix, along with a number of other interesting documents of 
this period. Margolin, now an American citizen and a member of the 
Massachusetts bar, migrated to America in 1922, On his own initiative, 
he made contacts with men at the State Department (particularly after 
1933), and as a student of Eastern European affairs submitted to them 
many memoranda. The latter part of the volume is largely devoted to 
these, and, read today, there is a certain “I told you so” ring to them. In 
drawing an analogy between 1815 and the present day, Margolin is con- 
fused and inaccurrate with respect to the interrelationship of the Holy 
Alliance, the Quadruple Alliance, and the Treaty of Vienna.—E. C. 
HELMREICH. 


The Four Cornerstones of Peace (McGraw-Hill, 1946, pp. xxiv, 266, 
$2.50), by Vera, Micheles Dean, was one of the first books to appear from 
which the general reader might learn how the United Nations was created. 
The volume shows some evidences of having been put together in haste, 
but it is solid and reliable and thought-inspiring, as Mrs. Dean’s work 
usually is. The most significant issues and characteristic features of the 
new system are presented, although it has proved a little confusing to 
students to list “the ten” key points—no more and no less. The four 
cornerstones are the documents of Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, Mexico City, 
and San Francisco. Potsdam is added as a somewhat irrelevant postscript, 
and the space given to it might better have been given to further exposi- 
tion of the Charter. A total of 115 pages of appendices give the documents 
of the four conferences and, in addition, the treaties between the Soviet 
Union on the one hand and the United Kingdom, France, and Czechoslo- 
vakia on the other. All are tied together by an introductory chapter re- 
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lating this effort to the League of Nations and to the problem of collective 
security, and by a useful final chapter appealing to the voter and explain- 
ing to him his responsibility under our system of government.—CLYpDE 
EAGLETON. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


In Economic Progress and Social Security (Macmillan Co., 1945, pp. xii, 
362, $5.00), A. G. B. Fisher analyzes the relationship between those two 
concepts and explores the policy that goverament should follow if the 
two are to be made compatible. His interest is in the constantly changing 
structure of the economy, by which a rising standard of living is made 
possible. This leads him to stress those aspects of social security that are 
most likely to help the economy at its “growing points.” A full employ- 
ment policy is interpreted to imply the opening of new employment op- 
portunities, rather than preservation of particular kinds of work in partic- 
ular industries or localities. An adequate supply of housing is regarded as 
an inducement to people to move from declining to rising industry. Educa- 
tion is envisaged as a means of preparing workers for occupational flexi- 
bility and equipping them for new and better-paid openings. Income 
security by social insurance and social assistance is thought of as a means 
of fostering mobility by making people more willing to take risks; and for 
this purpose it is suggested that coverage be extended to the self-employed 
as well as to wage-earners, that the unemployed be retrained for trans- 
fer to more needed occupations, and that financing should be on a national 
scale and should not be confined to particular localities, occupations, or 
concerns. As might be expected of a professor at Chatham House, Allan 
Fisher gives considerable attention to the international implications of 
internal policies designed to promote structural change. Like most present- 
day British economists, he stands for “stable expansion”; but, while the 
anticyclicalists stress stability, Fisher stresses expansion. In these new 
and refreshing ways, this book does much to clarify the economic rôle 
of government in the mid-twentieth century ~—W. Harpy Wickwar. 


In The 21st Century Looks Back (William-Frederick Press, 1946, pp. v, 
241, $2.75), Emanuel R. Posnack proposes “to develop in the average 
reader an understanding of world affairs, political economy, and finance, 
and arouse an interest in social problems, technology, education, and 
public welfare” (pp. ii). Primary emphasis is placed upon economics. 
Among the many interesting proposals designed to transform the capital- 
istic system from an economy of scarcity to one of plenty are that all 
public utilities be government-owned and operated on a non-profit basis; 
that “trade-restraining” private monopolies be abolished; that the govern- 
ment participate in “crucial” industries to ensure fair play in private 
business; that all government revenue be obtained from the earnings of 
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government business enterprises, from taxes on gifts, legacies, and in- 
comes, and from the socialization of economic rent; and that international 
free flow of goods and labor be guided by information relating to world- 
wide conditions of supply and demand furnished by a “Global Statistical 
Service.” Approximately one-fifth of the book comprises an analysis and 
refutation of the theory and practice of Communism. Other subjects 
touched upon are anti-semitism, world government, health, and educa- 
tion. Whatever the economists may think of the author’s treatment of 
economic problems, his suggestions relating to world politics suffer in 
many instances from over-simplification, misplaced emphasis, and naiveté 
—a, result due in part possibly to the belief that ignorance is “the basic 
cause for strife among men” (p. 208). Moreover, the device of projecting 
the reader into the next century—reminiscent of Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward—purportedly in the interest of clarity of perception, at times 
produces the opposite effect, for it is not always perfectly clear whether a 
particular forecast represents a proposed goal of human endeavor or 
merely the prediction of an inexorable trend of events. However, the book 
commends itself to the average layman as a readable and thoughtful treat- 
ment of complex subject-matter, written in an uninvolved manner and 
with the best of good-will_—J. S. G. Carson. 


We are living in a touchy postwar period and experiencing the extreme 
hatreds and tensions which were a phenomenon of the 1920’s. Intergroup 
tension is showing itself in frightening proportions on both the national 
and the international scale. We are being told repeatedly that unless we 
can solve some of our problems of democratic living here at home it is futile 
to talk to other nations and empires about their minorities problems. The 
Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
Democratic Human Relations (Washington, D. C., 1946, pp. xv, 366, 
$2.00) constitutes—to quote the sub-title—a timely guide to “promising 
practices in intergroup and intercultural education in the social studies.” 
The co-editors are Hilda Taba and William Van Til, representing the 
National Council of Christians and Jews and the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, as well as the National Council for the Social Studies. The 
coöperation of these three organizations made the Yearbook possible. A 
sub-committee of the last-named organization supervised the project, 
and several hundred teachers from every part of the country contributed 
the description of practices which constitutes the bulk of the volume. The 
plan of the book is comprehensive. After describing purposes, general 
curriculum problems involyed, and the planning of learning activities, 
there follows what will perhaps be the most useful part of the book—a 
description of promising practices in the schools, typical study units, 
school activities, the use of the community, and the guidance problem. 
Finally there is a discussion of basic concepts in the education of ethnic 
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and lower class groups, of materials and sources, and an evaluation of the 
practices described. By far the greater part of the practices described are 
concerned with our Number One minority problem—that of sharing our 
democratic way of life with our thirteen million Negro neighbors and 
fellow-citizens. There is some reference to practices involving a better 
understanding between Jews, Mexicans, and other minority groups and 
the dominant majorities in our population and schools. The Yearbook 
makes very little reference to a second major problem which is the cause 
of much tension and friction, i.e., that of relations between the religious 
groups of the nation. Perhaps this aspect of our national life is deserving 
of a separate study. On the whole, the Yearbook should be well received 
and should set patterns for an honest facing and solving of some of the 
inconsistencies in our practice of democracy.—Burr W. PHILLIPS, 


One year after the conclusion of World War II, group prejudice—racial, 
religious, economic, and political—still prevails throughout the world and 
is a source of internal friction and international conflict. Victory of the 
democracies in the greatest triumph of coéperative effort of all time some- 
how failed to teach men the necessity of coöperation in a common effort 
for the welfare of all. The problem remains to be solved. How can it be 
solved? Is it primarily a public or a private problem? Should the solutions 
be found in laws and penalities or in education and enlightenment? The 
editors of The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science have rendered a useful service to those who seek solutions. 
Twenty-two articles in the March, 1946, number are devoted to the 
problem of “Controlling Group Prejudice,” and are conveniently grouped 
under such headings as Education, Industry and Business, Housing, 
Private Agencies, Communications and Entertainment, and Research 
Activities. Thirty-one distinguished authorities drawn from a wide variety 
of fields participated in their preparation. There is the inevitable variation 
in quality. Nevertheless, a high level of scholarship and objectivity is 
maintained throughout. The central theme is race conflict in our own 
country. The story of such conflict here, however, is the story of race con- 
flict everywhere, and the solutions are the same for all group conflict. The 
authors recognize difficulties frankly and make no pretense at easy solu- 
tions. There are, however, no defeatists among them. Progress, they in- 
sist, is being made. And yet there is no defense of the inevitability of 
gradualness. Positive programs of action are presented and warnings 
sounded against failure to follow such programs if we are to survive in this 
atomic age.—E, ALLEN HELMS. ` 


“Studying Law (Washington Square Publishing Corporation, 1946, pp. 
viii, 753, $4.75) is a selection of articles from the works of nine well- 
known writers of the present or not distant past, including an introduction 
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and one article by the editor, Arthur T. Vanderbilt. Each of the following 
contributed one article or more to the group: Albert J. Beveridge, John 
M. Zane, Munro Smith, Roscoe Pound, Arthur L. Goodhart, Eugene 
Wambaugh, John H. Wigmore, and Charles B. Stevens. The book, ac- 
cording to the editor, was designed “especially for the young man now 
serving his country who may be contemplating the study of the law.” 
Undoubtedly it would be useful to such a person, but the reviewer-be- 
lieves it more likely to appeal to certain other types of persons. Less than 
two pages of Beveridge’s “The Young Lawyer and His Beginnings” would 
appeal to a person “contemplating the study of the law’’; whereas, eight- 
een pages are devoted to the young lawyer. Zane’s “Five Ages of Law” 
and Smith’s “Elements of Law” would appeal somewhat to the general 
reader, but one trained in the law would have a much better chance of 
getting the full meaning of the articles. Articles like “Rules of Evidence” 
by Wigmore and “Decisions and Statutes” by Wambaugh are such as to 
be interesting and useful to a law student, a practitioner, or a political 
scientist or other layman with only a casual or indirect interest in the 
technical aspects of the law. In his selection on ‘‘Pre-legal Education” 
Mr. Vanderbilt presents a part of an American Bar Association Com- 
mittee report on prelegal education. Pre-law students, or one interested in 
counseling such students, will find this section very useful. Anyone who 
has an interest in the development or nature of Anglo-American law will 
find the selection of articles worth while —P. S. Sixzs. 


An abridged one-volume edition of Introduction to Social Science (Mac- 
millan Co., 1946, pp. xii, 787, $4.00), by George C. Atteberry, John L. 
Auble, and Elgin F. Hunt, takes from the two volumes published in 1941 
and 1942 the chapters dealing with the problems ‘‘believed to have a 
peculiar relevance to our time.” Since this was given as the reason for the 
original selection, its use without some further criterion fails to explain 
why many of the problems analyzed in the larger edition are ignored. For 
instance, the chapter on ‘‘Public Revenue and Taxation” is retained, but 
not the one on “Public Expenditures.” Perhaps the authors concluded 
that the problem of obtaining revenue is more pressing; but any inquiring 
student would want to know what is being done with the billions collected. 
It was obviously easier to take whole chapters, revising them slightly, than 
it would have been to condense the discussion of every problem. Even this 
less arduous-task was not too carefully done. Rather typical is a footnote 
on page 43 in the 1946 edition which refers to a volume “In press.” The 
same footnote was in the first volume (1941), on page 292. That seems to 
establish a record for publishing a book, even under wartime conditions !— 
Howarp WHITE. 


1 See this Review, Oct., 1942, pp. 980-982. 
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Woodward, R. S. You are the government. Pp. 165. N.Y.: Nat. Voters League. 
1945. 

Articles 


Administrative Law. Constitutional and other limitations on Illinois administra- 
tive agencies, Samuel Micon. Chic.-Kent Law Rev. Mar., 1946. 

Army and Navy. Army justice. G. A. Saden. Conn. Bar Jour. Apr., 1946. 
. Wanted—an American military policy. Hanson Baldwin. Harper’s. 
May, 1946. 
. The stupidity of a big navy. W. B. Leach. Am. Mercury. May, 1946. 
. The backwardness of navy brass. W. B. Huie. Am. Mercury. June, 











1946. 





. Military justice. Theophilus Mann. Nat. Bar Jour. June, 1946. 
Atomic Energy. What congress is doing to solve the problem of atomic energy 

control; pro and con. Symposium. Cong. Digest. May, 1946. 

. Enter an atomic authority. James T. Shotwell. Survey Graphic. May, 





1946, 

Bar. Techniques in preventing the unauthorized practice of law; the national 
standards and methods. D. F. Maxwell; Iowa state policy and procedure. J. D. 
Randall. Ia. Law Rev. Mar., 1946. 
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. Internship for lawyers. Dale Souter. Jour. of Am. J udicature Soc. Apr., 





1946. 

Budget and Accounting. Guarding the states’ money. Vera Briscoe. Nat. Mun. 
Rev. May, 1946. 

Business. Oleomargarine and the law. F. P. Storke. Rocky Mt. Law Rev. Feb., 
1946. 





. Monopoly or competition through surplus plant disposal?; the aluminum 
case. Herbert Roback. Cornell Law Quar. Mar., 1946. 
. The sugar shortage and politics. H. A. Kenny. Am. Mercury. May, 





1946. 
Civil Liberties. Free government by free men. R.W. Upton. Boston Univ. Law 
Rev. Jan., 1946. 
. Racial discrimination through restrictive covenants. Bernice Margolis. 
Rocky Mt. Law Rev. Feb., 1946. : 
. Civil liberties and government action. National Committee on Con- 
stitutional Liberties. Lawyers Guild Rev. Jan.—Feb., 1946. 
Communications. Inexpensive postal receipt. A. E. Schifferman. Mich. State Bar 
Jour. Mar., 1946. 
. The administrative process of the federal communications commission. 
H. P. Warner. So. Calif. Law Rev. Mar., 1946. 
. Radio advertising a national headache. C. E. Warne. Current Hist. 
Apr., 1946. 
. Is radio politically impartial? Rolf Kaltenborn. Am. Mercury. June, 1946. 
Congress. Is congress outmoded?—a study of proposals for reorganization. 
J. F. Reilly. Georgetown Law Jour. Jan., 1946. 
. The first session of the seventy-ninth congress. F. M. Riddick. Am. Pol. 
Sci. Rev. Apr., 1946. ` 
. Postwar congressional elections. Mary K. Strong. Current Hist. May, 























1946. 

Constitutional Law. Constitutional law in 1944-45. R. E. Cushman. Am. Pol. 
Sci. Rev. Apr., 1946. 

Crime and Criminal Law. Arrest without a warrant by a peace officer in New 
York. R. W. Miller. Treatment of the delinquent adolescent girl: by court or ad- 
ministrative tribunal? Dorris Clarke. N.Y. Univ. Law Quar. Rev. Jan., 1946. 

. Official homicide. P. W. Tappan. Lawyers Guild. Rev. Jan.-Feb., 1946. 
. Psychiatry for the lawyer; the criminal psychoses. G. P. Coon. Cornell 
Law Rev. Mar., 1946. l 

. The law of homicide. R. M. Perkins. Forensic immunology. W. C. 
Boyd. Marshalling of proofs in homicide cases. F. T.. Doyle. The postmortem exam- 
ination in cases of suspected homicide. Milton Helpern. Jour. of Crim. Law & 
Criminol. Mar.-Apr., 1946. 

. Criminal law and procedure. Jerome Hall. Ind. Law Jour. Apr., 1946. 
. Crime compact. J. H. Hagan. Connecticut’s policy on interstate parole 
and probation compact supervision. H. H. Hunt. California develops new correc- 
tional program. R. A. McGee. State Govt. Apr., 1946. 

. Revenge costs too much. John B. Waite. Harper’s. May, 1946. 

Education. Reconversion in legal education. Leon Green. Il]. Law Rev. Mar.- 
Apr., 1946. 

. The schools fight prejudice. Mordecai Grossman. Commentary. Apr., 























1946. 





. A century of school legislation in Iowa. J. A. Swisher. Ia. Jour. of Hist. 
& Pol. Apr., 1946. 
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. Legal education for citizenship. C. B. Bix. Jour. of Am. Judicature Soc. 
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Apr., 





. What ails our high schools? B. M. Steigman. Am. Mercury. May, 1946. 
Keeping the wolf away. Boris Shishkin. Am. Federationist. May, 1946. 
. The schools and the war. C. M. Fuess. Atlantic. May, 1946. 
. University of California. Editors. Fortune. June, 1946. 

Family. Marriage by proxy; the need for certainty and equality in state laws. 
L. M. Gordon. Soc. Service Rev. Mar., 1946. 
. “Friend of the court” aids Detroit judges. Edward Pokorny. Jour. of 
Am. Judicature Soc. Apr., 1946. 
. The rôle of “conflict of laws” in matrimonial actions. J. J. Griggs, Jr. 
Nat. Bar Jour. June, 1946. 

Foreign Policy. The choice before us—must we continue to be England’s wet 
nurse? L. L, Bernard. Soc. Sci. Apr., 1946. 

—-——. Theodore Roosevelt, the American navy, and the Venezuelan crisis of 
1902-1903. S. W. Livermore. Am. Hist. Rev. Apr., 1946. 
. Foreign policy and congressional elections. Mary K. Strong. Current 
Hist. Apr., 1946. 
. The foreign relations power; an analysis of Mr. Justice Sutherland’s 
theory. D. M. Levitan. Yale Law Jour. Apr., 1946. 
. President Roosevelt’s secret treaties. J. M. Gillis. Cath. World. June, 
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1946. 





. The beam in our own eye. Clyde Eagleton. Harper’s. June, 1946. 
Foreign Trade. Can the world pay us back? Gunther Stein. Nation’s Business. 
June, 1946. 
Health. The right to medical care. Franz Goldmann. Soc. Service Rev. Mar., 
1946, 





. The doctor, the patients, and the truth. C. C. Lund. Tenn. Law Rev. 
Apr., 1946. 
. Health hearings in Washington. N. H. Cruikshank. Am. Federationist. 
May, 1946. 

Housing. Houses for veterans—no cash down. Brendon Shea. Atlantic. June, 
1946. 

Judiciary. Legal problems of the pre-trial conference. Æ. T. Crawford. Cornell 
Law Rev. Mar., 1946. 
. Analogies extending and restricting federal jurisdiction; Erie R. Co. v. 
Tompkins and the law of conflict. Helen Silving. Procedure for removal of cases 
to federal district courts. C. H. Brown. Historical jurisdiction of the federal courts 
to review federal administrative action. O. B. Evans. Anticipatory contract repudi- 
ation and its nullification—state and federal courts. Alfred Rothschild. Ia. Law 
Rev. Mar., 1946. 
. Subject-matter jurisdiction of minor courts. E. R. Sutherland. Jour. of 
Am. Judicature Soc. Apr., 1946. 
. Course of an appeal to U. S. circuit courts of appeals, E. A. Evans. 
Ala, Lawyer. Apr., 1946. 

Labor. Legal and economic aspects of the proposed federal industrial relations 
act. P. J. Taft. Georgetown Law Jour. Jan., 1946. 
. The new federal employment program. Henry Wallace. The ritual 
follows after. Ann McCorry. Putting democracy into instructions. J. D. Cooper. 
OPA’s price school. E. S. Wengert. The place and functions of the safety engineer. 
R. P. Blake, Person. Admin. Mar., 1946. 
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. Labor’s peacetime responsibility under the Norris-LaGuardia act. 
J. McI. Henderson and W. H. Henderson. Calif. Law Rev. Mar., 1946. 
. Algebra and the supreme court. E. S. Feldman. Ill. Law Rev. Mar.—Apr., 





1946. 





. Wage policy, and the rôle of fact-finding boards. H. M. Douty. Extent 
of collective bargaining and union recognition in 1945. Editors. Mo. Lab. Rev. 
Apr., 1946, 

. Security and the annual wage. E. S. Bogardus. Sociol. & Soc. 
Research. Mar.~Apr., 1946. . 

. The failure of industrial strikes. F. Neilson. Am. Jour. of Econ. & 
Sociol, Apr., 1946. 

. Labor law. L. H. Wallace. Ind. Law Jour. Apr., 1946. 

. Limited vs. total unionism. Will Herberg. Think fast, intellectuals. 
Ellery Foster. Labor and the grass-roots community. Robert S. Lynd. Dear Walter . 
Reuther. J. B. S. Hardman. Labor & Nation. Apr.-May, 1946. 

. The battle of the spoil banks. A. H, Sinks. Harper’s. May, 1946. 

. No longer forgotten. W. L. McFetridge. Am. Federationist. May, 1946. 
. Strikes in public employment. Beulah Amidon. Survey Graphic. May, 























1946, 

————. What do the strikes teach us? S. H. Schlichter. Atlantic. May, 1946. 

. Labor and the law. J. C. Knoz. Troubles in the CIO, Aaron Levenstein. 
Am. Mercury. June, 1946. 

Personalities. Roosevelt in war. Emil Ludwig. Free World. May, 1946. 

. Acheson of the state department. Benjamin Stolberg. Am. Mercury. 
May, 1946. 

Personnel. Soil conservation service training centers. W. R. Van Dersal. The 
apprentice program of TVA. W. J. McGlothlin. AAF personnel management pro- 
gram, W. E. Dewey. The navy looks at classification: the class specification on trial. 
F. J. Waldenfels. Classifying by the evaluation chart. Donald McInnis. Person. 
Admin. Apr., 1946. 

. Postwar training problems in public health. G. T. Palmer. Am. Jour. 
of Pub. Health. May, 1946. 

Planning. The food scandal. Editors. Fortune. May, 1946. 

Political Parties. Political committee expenditures and the Hatch act. J. W. 
Lederle. Mich. Law Rev. Oct., 1945. 

. The one-party period of American history. C. S. Sydnor. Am. Hist. 
Rev. Apr., 1946. 

. Hammer and tongs; the new C. P. line. Editors. Fortune. June, 1946. 
Press. The decline of the editorial page. Alan Barth. Am. Mercury. May, 1946. 
. Thought control in America? E. J. Johnson and L. E. Salisbury. Far 
Eastern Survey. May 22, 1946. 

Price Control. What price price control? Editors. Fortune. May, 1946. 

. OPA and public utility rates. R. A. Nizon. Pub. Util. May 9, 1946. 

Public Administration. Executive assistance in the legislative process. C. R. 
Sapp. Control and supervision of field offices. W. D. Carey. The area administrative 
offices of the smaller war plants corporation. W. D. Denit. The proverbs of adminis- 
tration. H. A. Simon. Pub. Admin. Rev. Winter, 1946. 

. The lawyer’s rôle in public administration. F. M. Marz. Yale Law 
Jour. Apr., 1946. 

Public Utilities. The doctrine of precedents and public service commissions. 

W, H. Pitiman. Mo. Law Rev. Jan., 1946. 
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Race Relations. The price of segregation. R. I. Brigham. Survey Graphic. May, 
1946. 

Social Welfare and Security. Integration of social welfare services—state or- 
ganization. R. T. Lansdale and B. T. Hipple, Jr. New York revises and simplifies 
its public welfare system. H. C. Ostertag. The welfare program of the relocation 
centers. J. L. Webb. Soc. Service Rev. Mar., 1946. 

. Appeals in old age assistance in a middle western state involving 
questions of property. C. F. Story. Soc. Service Rev. Mar., 1946. 
. The farmer and social security. E. E. Muntz. Soe. Forces, Mar., 1946. 

Taxation. Voluntary disclosures and related federal tax fraud matters. N. S. 
Winer. Boston Univ. Law Rev. Jan., 1946. 

. Joint statement as to tax accountancy. David Maxwell and William 
Charles. Mich. State Bar Jour. Mar., 1946. 

. Acquisitions for tax benefit. C. L. Bernard. The federal income tax on 
assignments of oil and gas leases. J. W. Beveridge. Calif. Law Rev. Mar., 1946. 

. Federal estate taxation of community property. T. V. Burke. So. Calif. 
Law Rev. Mar., 1946. 

. Property tax exemption. R. A. McGee. State Govt. Apr., 1946. 

. Alleged injustice of increasing land value taxation without compen- 
sation, H. G. Brown. Am. Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. Apr., 1946. 

. Procedure for refund or contest in federal income, estate, and gift tax 
cases. R. U. Heninger. Ia. Law Rev. May, 1946. 

. Considerations in regard to tax capitalization. C. F. Wehrwein. Sci. 
Mo. May, 1946. 

" . The property factor in state income tax allocation. Edward Roesken. 
Taxes, May, 1946, 

. The statutory period on refund claims. Harry S. Berubach. Taxes. 
June, 1946. Í 

. Gross estate? New horizons crossed in federal estate taxation. H. L. 
Taylor. Nat. Bar Jour. June, 1946. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 
Books and Pamphlets 


Abrams, Mark A. The condition of the British people, 1911-1945. Pp. 119 
London: V. Gollanez. 1945. 

Ahmad, Sir Ziauddin. Indian railways. Pp. 267. Lahore (Indig): Ever-Green 
Press. 1945. 

Azling, William. Kagawa; rev. ed. Pp. 202. N.Y.: Harper. 1946. 

Bastid, Paul. Doctrines et institutions politiques de la seconde république. 2 v. 
Paris: Hachette. 1945. 

Bateson, F. W., ed. Towards a socialist agriculture. Pp. 186. London: Gollancz. 
1946. 

Bogolepov, M. I. How the Soviet citizen pays his taxes. Pp. 47. London: “Soviet 
News.” 1945. 

Brant, Irving. The new Poland. Pp. 116. N.Y.: Internat. Univ. Press. 1946. 

Burney, Christopher. The dungeon democracy [concentration camps]. Pp. 177. 
N.Y.: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 1946. 

Byford-Jones, W. Greek trilogy: resistance, liberation, revolution. Pp. 270. 
London: Hutchinson. 1946. 

Cole, G. D. H. Labour’s foreign policy. Pp. 48. London: “New Statesman.” 1946. 

Coupland, Sir Reginald, India, a re-statement. Pp. 320. London: Oxford. 1946. 
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Culmann, Henri. Les principes de l’organisation professionnelle. Pp. 255. Paris: 
Presses Univ. de France. 1945, 

Ferrat, André. La république à refaire. Pp. 252. Paris: Gallimard. 1945. 

Halperin, S. W. Germany tried democracy; a political history of the reich from 
1918 to 1933. Pp. 575. N.Y.: Crowell. 1946. 

Hendricks, Robert. Les caisses communes d’assurances contre les accidents du 
travail. Pp. 161. Bruxelles: Maison F. Larcier. 1945. 

Liebling, A. J., and Sheffer, E. J., eds. La république du silence; the story of 
French resistance. Pp. 544. N.Y.: Harcourt. 1946, 

Margolin, A. D. From a political diary; Russia, the Ukraine, and America, 
1905-1945. Pp. 258. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 1946. 

McRoberts, Duncan. Pleading China. Pp. 141. Grand Rapids (Mich.): Zonder- 
van, 1946. 

Mitzakis, Michel. Principaux aspects de l’évolution financière de Ja France, 
1936-1944. Pp. 172. Paris: Publications techniques. 1945. 

Mukerjee, Radhakamal. The Indian working class. Pp. 386. Bombay: Hind 
Kitabs. 1945. 

Owen, Arthur D. K. British social services. Pp. 64. London: Longmans, Green. 
1945. 

Padover, S. K. Experiment in Germany; the story of an American intelligence 
officer. Pp. 400. N.Y.: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 1946. 

Parkin, G. R. India today; an introduction to Indian politics. Pp. 397. N.Y.: 
Longmans. 1946. 

Robledo Dávila, Francisco. Necesidad de reformar el tribunal de menores. Pp. 
126. México: Facultad nacional de jurisprudencia. 1945. 

Salazar Rios, Santacruz. La actual política agraria debe reformarse radicalmente. 
Pp. 121. México: 1945. 

Salisbury, Harrison. Russia on the way. Pp. 425. N.Y.: Macmillan. 1946. 

Samuels, Harry. The law of trade unions. Pp. 93. London: Stevens & Sons, 1946. ` 

Sarker, Nalini Ranjan. Economic policy and programme for postwar India. 
Pp. 121. Patna (India): Patna Univ. Press. 1945, 

Shridharani, Krishnalal. The mahatma and the world. Pp. 265. N.Y.: Duell, ` 
Sloan & Pearce. 1946. 

Suleri, Zianddin Ahmad. The road to peace and Pakistan. Pp. 127. Lahore: 
Ashraf: 1944. 

Vazquez Pérez, Francisco. Derecho agrario, 1912-1942. Pp. 68. México: Edi- 
ciones Botas. 1945. 

Vivanco Cabezón, Raúl. Las constituciones de O'Higgins y sus antecedentes 
históricos, politicos, ecómicos y sociales.” Pp. 90. Valparafso: 1945. 

Wheare, K. C. Federal government. Pp. 286, London: Oxford. 1946. 

White, Vaughan. Our neighbors, the Chinese. Pp. 281. N.Y.: Rinehart. 1946. 


Articles 


Belgium. La situation politique en Beligique. Jules Garson. Rev. Pol. et Parl. 
Jan., 1946. 
. The royal question in Belgium. H. Hannsen. Dublin Rev. Apr., 1946. 
. The plight of King Leopold. Alezander Williams. Atlantic. May, 1946. 
Burma. Current affairs in Burma, Sir Harold Roper. Asiatic Rev. Apr., 1946. 
Canada. Changes in Canadian wartime controls affecting labor. Editors. Mo. 
Lab. Rev. Mar., 1946. 
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. The regulation of insurance in Canada. V. C. MacDonald. The problem 
of juvenile crime and penal reform. H. J. Wilson. Can. Bar. Rev. Apr., 1946. 
. The Canadian constitution and the United Nations charter. H. PF. 
Angus. The western progressive movement and cabinet domination. W. L. Morton. 
Rate control on Canadian public utilities. A. W. Currie. Appointment of extra 
senators under section 26 of the British North America act. Eugene Forsey. Can. 
Jour. of Econ, & Pol. Sci. May, 1946. 
China. Possibilités économiques de la Chine. Jean Malabard. Rev. Pol. et 
Parl. Jan., 1946. 
. The rural reconstruction movement and the new Hsien government 
system. C. W. Chang. The codperative movement of China. K. M. Lu. Asiatic 
Rev. Apr., 1946. 
. Problems of postwar economic reconstruction in China. Y. C. Ma. 
World Affairs. Apr., 1946. 
. Can China unite? Celeste B. Horne. Current Hist. Apr., 1946. 
Czechoslovakia. The new Czechoslovakia. Rennie Smith. Quar. Rev. Apr., 1946. 
. Oppression in the Sudetenland. F. A. Voight. Am. Mercury. May, 1946. 
Denmark. Freedom returns to Denmark. C. Wulff. World Affairs. Apr., 1946. 
France. La seconde chambre: une voix d’ontre-tombe. Maurice Leven. Rev. 
Pol. et Parl. Jan., 1946. 
. Les communes françaises an xij’ siecle. Chartes de commune et chartes 
de franchises (1° article). Charles Petit-Dutaillis. Rev. Historique de Droit Fran- 
çais et Etranger. Juil.— Dec., 1944. (1946) 
. Les problèmes constitutionnels. B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch. Rev. Pol. et 
Parl. Jan., 1946. 
. La dévaluation du franc et les problèmes financiers. J. F. Compeyrot. 
Rev. Pol. et Parl, Jan., 1946. 
. Why the resistance failed—an outline. Louis Clair. Politics. Apr., 1946, 
. France; a nation broods. Bernard Lecache. Commentary. Apr., 1946. 
. Constitutional problems in France. A. C. World Today. May, 1946. 
. French youth today. Madame Saint-René Taillandier. Nat. Rev. May, 






































1946. 

General and Comparative. Notes complementaires sur les actes de empereur 
Claude. Gaston May. Rev. Historique de Droit Français et Etranger. Juil.—Déc., 
1944, (1946). 

. Stare decisis on two continents; a saga of gain and loss. B. F. Small. 
Rocky Mt. Law Rev. Feb., 1946. 

. National budgets and national policy. Jacob Mosak. Am. Econ. Rev. 
Mar., 1946. 

. Europe’s empty bread basket. Roy F. Hendrickson. Survey Graphic. 
Apr., 1946. 

. Sexual offenders—a British view. W. Norwood East. Yale Law Jour. 
Apr., 1946. 

. Colour conflict and race discrimination. H. M. Grace. World Affairs. 
Apr., 1946, 

. Polls on anti-semitism. S. H. Flowerman and Marie Jahoda. Com- 
mentary. Apr., 1946. 

—, Latin American culture. Lillian E. Fisher. Soc. Sci. Apr., 1946. 

. Biblical and other ancient real estate. McCune Gill. The Brief. Apr., 


























1946. 
——-—. The Jewish question. H. S. Oesterreicher. Dublin Rev. Apr., 1946. 
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. Political education in the tropical far east. J. S. Furnivall. Pol. Quar. 
Apr.—June, 1946. 

+. Dutch-Roman law. B. Landheer. Ia. Law Rev. May, 1946. 

. The communists and the national question. A.B.C. Politics. May, 








1946. 
. The Jewish state; fifty years after. Hannah Arendt. Commentary. 
May, 1946. 

Germany. The German professor in the third reich. Gerhard Ritter. Rev. of 
Pol. Apr., 1946. 
. Protestantism and the nazis, Adolf Kurtz. Fortnightly. Apr., 1946. 
. Demagogue or people’s leader? part VI, Walther Rathenau. Frederick 
H. Cramer. Nazi war taxes. R. W. Lindholm, Current Hist. Apr., 1946. 
. The future of the Ruhr. G. M. Friters. World Affairs. Apr., 1946. 
. The problem of German industry. Edgar Stern-Rubarth. Contemp. 
Rev. Apr., 1946. 
. German propaganda techniques. J. T. Gullahorn. Sociol. & Soc, Research. 
Mar.—Apr., 1946. 
. The German resistance. G. A. Almond. Current Hist. May, 1946. 
. Germany 1946, some impressions. Julian Ash. Politics. May, 1946. 
. Why denazification is lagging. D. B. Robinson. Am. Mercury. May, 





























1946. 





. Our educational failure in Germany. Gregor Ziemer. Am. Mercury. 
June, 1946. 

Great Britain. Cabinet reform. Clement Davies. Richard Cobden. Roy Harrod. 
Labour and the friendly societies. Sir William Beveridge. The socialist “mandate.” 
J. R. Godley. Liberal. Mar., 1946. 

. The mind of the British soldier. M. R. Powicke. Christianity and Soci- 
ety. Spring, 1946. 

. English politics today. R. H. Tawney and Christopher Hollis. Rev. of 
Pol. Apr., 1946. 

. Building a healthy Britain. Editors. Labour. Apr., 1946. 

. Shipping in peace and war, Cuthbert Maughan. Britain’s forest policy. 
J. D. U. Ward. Quar. Rev. Apr., 1946. 

. Labour in power. W. T. Wells. Socialism without salesmanship. Neil 
Anderson. Fortnightly. Apr., 1946. 

. The ejusdem generis rule in the interpretation of criminal statutes. Anon. 
Jour. of Crim. Law. Apr.-June, 1946. 

. Shareholders’ charter. A. E. Davies. Dopebieakon defects. F. George. 
Pol. Quar. Apr.—June, 1946. 

. Coins—real and counterfeit. W. J. Cannon. Police Jour. Apr.-June, — 


























1946, 





. Demogogue or people’s leader? part VII, Winston Churchill. Frederick 
H., Cramer. Current Hist. May, 1946. 

. London letter. George Woodcock. Politics. May, 1946. 

Britain’s one way out. C. Hartley Grattan. Harper’s. May, 1946. 
Justice and national policy. “B.” Nat. Rev. May, 1946. 

Ernest Bevin. Denis Plimmer. Am. Mercury. June, 1946. 

. Notes on Britain today. C. Hartley Grattan. Harper’s. June, 1946. 
Hungary. The plight of Hungary. Hal Lehrman. Fortnightly. Apr., 1946. 

. Living in Hungary. Douglas Graham, Free Europe. Apr., 1946. 

India. What about India? Editors. Amerasia, Mar., 1946. 
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. Pakistan—history and prospects, part II. Masine Mathews. Current 
Hist., Apr., 1946, 

. India in transition. Sir Henry Richardson. The parliamentary delegation 
to India. Godfrey Nicholson. The Indian constitution and the states. The Maharaja 
of Bikanir. The states and India’s economic development. Correspondent. Asiatic 
Rev. Apr., 1946. 

. India and the cabinet mission. Lady Hartog. Contemp. Rev. Apr., 1946. 
. India’s constitutional issues. W. N. Brown. Far Eastern Survey. May 











22, 1946, 





. India on the eve. Krishnalal Shridharani. Free World. May, 1946. 
Indo-China. France in Indochina. Henri Brenier. Asiatic Rev. Apr., 1946. 
. Behind the Indo-Chinese revolts. Flora Bridges. Current Hist. May, 





1946. 
Persia. Armenians in Persia. R. James. Contemp. Rev. Apr., 1946. 
. Behind the scene in Azerbaijan. Edwin Muller. Am. Mercury. June, 





1946. 

Italy. Memories of the resistance in Italy. Massimo Salvadori-Paleotlt. Contemp. 
Rev. Apr., 1946. 
. Giannini: shadow of a dictator. Denis Plimmer. Am. Mercury. May, 





1946. 

Japan. Japan’s capacity to produce. M. T. Bennett. Far Eastern Survey. May 8, 
1946. . 
. Japan’s new diet. K. K. Kurihara. Population changes in Japan. 
A, B. Cole. Far Eastern Survey. May 22, 1946. 
. Japan’s two-bit power outfit. Richard Hellman. Pub. Util. May 23, 








1946. 
Jugoslavia. With Mihailovich in Serbia. Correspondent. Free Europe. Apr., 
1946. 





. Tito’s Yugoslavia. C. E. Polson. Dublin Rev. Apr., 1946. 
. Yugoslavie’s new constitution. A. N. Dragnich. Current Hist. May, 





1946. 





. Is there a case for Mihailovich? W. R. Mansfield. Am. Mercury. June, 
1946. 

Malaya. The Malayan union. A. G. Morkill. Asiatic Rev. Apr., 1946. 
. Status quo for Malaya. Raymond Kennedy. Far Eastern Survey. May 





8, 1946. 
Mexico. Padilla of Mexico. H. C. Wolfe. Am. Mercury. June, 1946. 
Netherlands. Wilhemina of the Netherlands. Hendrik de Leeuw. Am. Mercury. 
May, 1946. 
Palestine. Palestine inquest. Norman Bentwich. Contemp. Rev. Apr., 1946. 
. Build Palestine on realities, Ahad Ha’am. Commentary. Apr., 1946. 
. Invitation to violence; a note on British policy in Palestine. Morroe 
Berger. Politics. May, 1946. 
Siam. Siam’s economic problems. H. M. Spitzer. Far Eastern Survey. May 8, 
1946. 
Spain. Spain and persecution. A. F. Loveday. Quar. Rev. Apr., 1946. 
. Spain, 1946. FE. G. de Cauz. Nineteenth Cent. Apr., 1946. 
. The economic outlook in Spain. E. G. de Cauz. Free Europe. Apr., 1946. 
South Africa. Married women’s surnames. Geo. Denoon. So. African Law Jour. 
Feb., 1946. 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Union’s war budgets. T. A. Sumberg. Am. Econ. 
Rev. Mar., 1946. 
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. The new five-year plan. Adolf Sturmthal. Current Hist. May, 1946. 
Switzerland. The fifth column in Switzerland. H. G. Daniels. Contemp. Rev. 
Apr., 1946. 
. The Swiss; they have remained a democracy. W. W. Schuetz. World 
Affairs. Apr., 1946. 
Ukraine. The Ukrainian struggle for freedom. W. H. Chamberlain. The Ukrain- 
jan position in 1946. C. A. Manning. The Ukrainian underground. N. D. Czerbatyi. 
Ukrainian Quar. Winter, 1946. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Books and Pamphlets 


Gideonse, Harry D., Fosdick, Raymond B., Ogburn, William F., and Schuman, 
Frederick L. The politics of atomic energy. Pp. 56. N.Y.: W. Wilson Found. 1946. 

Krzesinki, A. J. Poland’s rights to justice. Pp. 120. N.Y.: Devin-Adair. 1946. 

Macfarland, Charles S. Pioneers for peace through religion. Pp. 256. N.Y.: 
Revell. 1946, 

Madariaga, Salvador de. Victors, beware. Pp. 304. London: Cape. 1946. 

Page, Kirby. Now is the time to prevent a third world war. Pp. 123. La Habra 
(Calif.): Author. 1946, 

Roucek, J. S., and Others. Central-eastern Europe, crucible of world wars. Pp. 
691. N.Y.: Prentice-Hall. 1946. 

Vishniak, Mark. An international convention against antisemitism. Pp. 143. 
N.Y.: Jewish Labor Committee, 173 E. Broadway. 1946. 

Wallace, P. A. W. The white roots of peace. Pp. 66. Philadelphia: Univ. of Pa. 
Press. 1946. ' 

Whittlesey, C. R. National interest and international cartels. Pp. 178. N.Y.: 
Macmillan, 1946. 





Articles 


Armaments. A note on arms production. Jules Menken. Nat. Rev. May, 1946. 
Atomic Energy. The atomic bomb. S. 7. Possony. Rev. of Pol. Apr., 1946. 
. K= MC’, Stuart Chase. Survey Graphic. May, 1946: 
. Can atomic power be controlled? J. M. Jones. Harper’s. May, 1946. 
Egypt. Prospects in Egypt. E. W. P. Newman. Contemp. Rev. Apr., 1946. 
—. Egypt and Great Britain. H.S.D. World Today. May, 1946. 

Great Britain. The big two and ourselves. Alaric Jacob. Pol. Quar. Apr.—June, 
1946. 














. Britain’s relations with Ethiopia. P.S.M. World Today. May, 1946. 
Hungary. Hungary between east and west. J.O. World Today. May, 1946. 
I.L.O. The international labour organization in transition. G. Brand. World 

Affairs. Apr., 1946. 

. The ILO after twenty-five years. J. S. Gambs. Ia. Law Rev. May, 1946. 
International Law. Contribution de Jean Bodin a la formation du droit inter- 

national moderne. J. Basdevant. Rev. Historique de Droit Frangais et Etranger. 

Juil.—Dee., 1944. (1946) 

. The effect of war on bilateral treaties, with special reference to reciprocal 

inheritance treaty provisions. J. J. Lenoir. Georgetown Law Jour. Jan., 1946. 

. The prospects for international law. Georg Schwarzenberger. Rev. of 

Pol. Apr., 1946. 

. Further developments concerning jurisdiction over friendly foreign 

armed forces. Archibald King. Pending projects of the international technical com- 

mittee of aérial legal experts. Stephan Latchford. Am, Jour. of Int. Law. Apr., 1946. 
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. The problem of the progressive development of international law. J. L. 
Kunz. Can the rule of justice under law be substituted for that of force in the inter- 
national field. F. M. Miller. Duguit’s sociological approach to the bases of interna- 
tional law. J. C. Gidynski. Ia. Law Rev. May, 1946. 

International Trade and Finance. The problem of double taxation for American 
business enterprises in China ... and a draft convention for its solution. Ke Chin 
Wang. Calif. Law Rev. Mar., 1946. 

. Proposals for world economic recovery. Grant S. McClellan. For. Policy 
Rep. Mar. 15, 1946. 
. “Five freedoms” for Asia. Daniel Marz, Jr. Far Eastern Survey. May 








8, 1946. 

Italy. Italy and Europe. Bernard Wall. Free Europe. Apr., 1946. 

Military Government. American control organization in Germany. H. K. Hene- 
man. Pub. Admin. Rev. Winter, 1946. 

Peace Problems. Ominous features of a divided world. L. E. Dobriansky. 
Ukrainian Quar. Winter, 1946. 
. Note on the origins of British military government in northwest Europe. 
D. R. Woodman. Pub, Admin. Spring, 1946. 
. The transfer of Germans from Czechoslovakia. Alfred Meissner. Fort- 
nightly. Apr., 1946. j 
. Trieste—a storm center of Europe. C. G. Haines. For. Policy Rep. 
Apr, 1, 1946. 
. Transfer of civilian manpower from occupied territory. J. H. E. Fried. 
Am. Jour. of Int. Law. Apr., 1946. 
. The German-Polish frontier. Robert Powell. Fortnightly. Apr., 1946. 
. South Tyrol; a moral issue. G. F. Barry. Cath. World. May, 1946. 
. War damage in Germany; economic consequences and allied policy. 
A.D. World Today. May, 1946. 
. The axis satellites and the great powers. C. E. Black. For. Policy Rep. 
May 1, 1946. 
. What they are doing to Germany. Erik v. Kuehnelt-Leddihn. Cath. 
World. May, 1946. 
. Germany—is our occupation really necessary? Justin Richardson. Nat. 
Rev. May, 1946. 
. Effects of the Yalta decisions. Christopher Burgess. Cath. World. June, 



































1946. 

Regions. Keeping the peace in America. G. A. Finch. Bull, Pan Am. Union. 
Mar., 1946. 
. Britain in the middle east. Alzada Comstock. Current Hist. Apr., 1946. 
. The geopolitics of the Balkans. J. S. Roucek. Am. Jour. of Econ. & 
Sociol. Apr., 1946. 
. Background of the near eastern checkerboard. F. J. Brown and Rouben 
Gavoor. Soc. Sci. Apr., 1946. 
. United States of Europe. J. M. Gillis. Cath. World. June, 1946. 
. U. S., Britain, and the Pacific isles. J. E. Uhler. Cath. World. June, 

















1946. 





. Patterns of power in the Arab middle east. ‘‘ Henricus.” Pol. Quar. 
Apr.-June, 1946. 

Soviet Union. L.U.R.S.S., la Turquie et les détroits. Paul Louis. Rev. Pol. et 
Parl. Jan., 1946. 
. Communism and Russian foreign policy. Editors. Quar. Rev. Apr., 





1946. 
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——-—-. Russia and the middle east. Sidney B. Fay. Current Hist. May, 1946. 
. The policy of the Soviet Union. Sir Francis Lindley. Nat. Rev. May, 





1946. 

World Organization. The administration of an inter-American codperative 
health program. R. L. Vought. Pub. Admin. Rev. Winter, 1946. 
. The United Nations organization and international law. Harrop Free- 
man. Cornell Law Quar. Mar., 1946. 
. The international organization immunities act. Lawrence Preuss. The 
first meeting of the general assembly. W. H. C. Laves and Francis O. Wilcox. Am. 
Jour. of Int. Law. Apr., 1946. 
. A first balance sheet of the United Nations. John Foster Dulles. Int. 
Conciliation. Apr., 1946. 
. The inter-American system and the United. Nations. M. Ball. World 
Affairs. Apr., 1946, 
. Membership in the United Nations. Hans Kelsen. Columbia Law Rev. 
May, 1946. 
. No peace for the homeless. Martin Ebon. Science—nucleus of world 
state. Albert Guérard. Free World. May, 1946. 
. Sanctions in international law under the charter of the United Nations. 
Hans Kelsen. One factual basis; we should speak UNO. Paul Sayre. Ia. Law Rev. 
May, 1946, 























LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Books and Pamphlets 


Binkley, Robert W. County government organization in California. Pp. 69. 
Berkeley.-1945. 

Clarke, John Joseph. The local government of the United Kingdom; 13th ed. 
Pp. 975. London: Pitman. 1945. 

Hillhouse, A. M., Magelssen, Muriel, and Others. Where cities get their money. 
Pp. 229. Chicago: Mun. Finance Officers Assn. 1945. 

Institute for Training in Municipal Administration. Municipal recreation ad- 
ministration; 2nd ed. Pp. 530. Chicago: Internat. City Managers’ Assn. 1945. 

Sikes, P. S. Indiana state and local government. Pp. 246. Bloomington (Ind,): 
Principia Press. 1946. 

Articles 


Boundaries. The disappearing boundaries. W. M. Symon, Nat. Mun. Rev. 
May, 1946. 

City Manager. Relation of city manager to council. Symposium. Pub. Manage- 
ment. Apr., 1946. 

Counties. Confused county picture, part II. E. W. Weidner. Nat. Mun. Rev. 
May, 1946. 
. Confused county picture, part III. E. W. Weidner. Nat. Mun. Rev. 
June, 1946. i 

Education. The children get a change. H. A. Richardson. Nat. Mun. Rev. 
June, 1946. A 

Finance. Stabilization of local finance. R. W. Lochner. N. Y. State Bar Assoc. 
Bull. Apr., 1946. 
. Municipal bonds and future financing. W. W. Craigie. Va. Mun. Rev. 
May, 1946. - X 

Health, Local responsibility for health service. Martha Luginbuhl. Pub. Admin. 
Rev. Winter, 1946. 
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Judiciary. Traffic courts. J. P. Econemos. Conn. Bar Jour. Apr., 1946. 

Local Government Abroad. Mobilization of man-power. Sir Godfrey Ince. 
County war agricultural executive committees. Sir D. E. Vandepeer. Municipal 
administration in Singapore. K. J. O’ Dell. Early Scottish local government. W. A. 
Ross. Pub. Admin. Spring, 1946. 

Municipal Corporations. Municipal corporations—local administrative law. 
L. H. Wallace. Ind. Law Jour. Apr., 1946. 

Personnel. Trends in municipal personnel problems. Editors. Pub. Manage- 
ment. Apr., 1946. 

Planning. Omaha gets city improvement and development plan. A. W. Johnson. 
Am, City. May, 1946. 

. Legal aspects of local planning and zoning in Louisiana. J. B. Fordham. 
La. Law Rev. May, 1946. 

Political Parties. Political parties in New York city. H. A. Bone. Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rey. Apr., 1946. 

Suburbs. What price aid to suburbs? C. P. Herbert. Nat. Mun. Rev. June, 1946, 

Taxation. Oklahoma cities weakened. H. V. Thornton. Nat. Mun. Rev. June, 
1946. 

Transportation. New York City’s subway snafu. L. D. Farrar. War and prob- 
able postwar urban transit. A. J. Lundberg. Pub. Util. Apr. 25, 1946. 

Water. Chicago’s 320-mgd filtration plant nears completion. W. W. De Berard 
and J. R. Baylis. Am. City. May, 1946. 





POLITICAL AND LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Bloch, Ernst. Freiheit und ordnung, abriss der sozial-utopien. Pp. 189. N.Y.: 
Aurora Verlag. 1946. 

Davies, A. P. The faith of an unrepentant liberal. Pp. 131. Boston: Beacon 
Press. 1946. 

Davies, R. E. Problem of authority in the continental reformers; study of Luther, 
Zwingli, and Calvin. Pp. 158. London: Epworth Press, 1946. 

Death agony of capitalism and the tasks of the fourth international; including 
statutes of fourth international, Pp. 64. N.Y.: Pioneer Pubrs. 1946. 

Drucker, Peter F. Concept of the corporation. Pp. 297. N.Y.: John Day. 1946. 

Greenwalt, William E., and Greenwalt, Irma M. Solution of the unsolved prob- 
lems of democracy. Pp. 78. Denver: World Press. 1946. 

Hocking, W. E., and Others. Preface to philosophy: textbook. Pp. 518. N.Y.? 
Macmillan. 1946. 

Hook, Sidney. Education for modern man. Pp. 251. N.Y.: Dial Press. 1946. 

Hutchinson, Paul. The new Leviathan; the Earl lectures for 1945. Pp. 242. 
Chicago: Willett, Clark. 1946. 

Levy, Hyman. Social thinking. Pp. 174. London: Cobbett Press. 1945. 

Mead, Hunter. Types and problems of philosophy; an introduction, Pp. 411, 
N.Y.: Holt. 1946. 

Raudenbush, David Webb. Democratie capitalism. Pp. 338. N.Y.: John Day. 
1946. : 

Stephens, Perry A. Lasting peace and democracy. Pp. 111. N.Y.: Huebner. 1946, 

Swanson, E. W., and Schmidt, E. W. Economic stagnation or progress; & critique 
of recent doctrines on the mature economy, oversavings, and deficit spending. Pp. 
223, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill. 1946. ‘ 
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Articles 


Civilization. What kind of future? H. F. Anderson. Nineteenth Cent. Apr., 
1946. 





. Architecture and western civilization. J. U. Nef. Rev. of Pol. Apr., 

1946. 

Collectivism. Personal incentive and public service. Geoffrey Vickers. Pol. Quar. 

Apr.—June, 1946. 

Communism. It’s tough to be a communist. Irwin Ross. The specter that haunts 

the world. Granville Hicks. Harper’s. June, 1946. 

Community. Communality and community. B. A. McClenahan. Sociol. & Soc. 

Research. Mar—Apr., 1946. 

Democracy. You can’t eat democracy. D. L. Cohn. Atlantic. June, 1946. 
De Tocqueville. De Tocqueville: prophet of the total state. Sebastian Franck. 

Politics. Apr., 1946. 

Educational Theory. The social importance of liberal education. G., S. Watkins. 

Soc. Sci. Apr., 1946. 

. The integral university. C. H. Waddington. Pol, Quar. Apr.-June, 1946. 
Ethics and Politics. Politics, science, and ethics. G. A. Almond. Political proc- 

esses and judgments of value. L. A. Dexter. Politics and ethics; a reply to John H. 

Hallowell. W. F. Whyte. Politics and ethics; a rejoinder to William F. Whyte. 

J. H. Hallowell. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Apr., 1946. 

Evolution. Chance and anti-chance in evolution. Julian Huzley. Fortnightly. 

Apr., 1946. 

. Historical change. Sir Cyril Norwood. Fortnightly. Apr., 1946. 
Imperialism. Empires and ideals. Æ. Ker. World Affairs. Apr., 1946. 
International Relations. British liberal theories of international relations, 1848- 

1898. F. R. Flournoy. Jour. of Hist. of Ideas. Apr., 1946. 

Leadership. Problems of leadership. Norman Ward. Sociol. & Soc. Research. 

Mar.—Apr., 1946, 

Liberty. Freedom—negative and positive. J. A. Hutchinson. Christianity and 

Society. Spring, 1946. 

. Everyman amid the stereotypes. W. A. Orton. Commentary. May, . 











1946. 

Marx and Marxism. A non-dogmatic approach to Marxism. Karl Korsch. 
Politics. May, 1946. 
. Karl Marx. Editors. Fortune. May, 1946. 

Mead. Mead’s social and functional theory of mind. W. L. Troyer. Am. Sociol. 
Rev. Apr., 1946. 

Medieval Theory. The problem of the common man in early medieval Europe. 
Carl Stephenson. Am. Hist. Rev. Apr., 1946. 

Moral Theory. The root is man. Dwight Macdonald. Politics. Apr., 1946. 
. Man—Piltdown to Fermi. A. D. Culler. Politics. May, 1946. 

Pacifism. The inadequacy of modern pacifism. F. H. Littell. Christianity and 
Society. Spring, 1946. 

Planning. The great science debate. Editors. Fortune. June, 1946. 
. Planning is a fighting word. D. C. Coyle. Harper’s. June, 1946. 

Population. The population problem, Sir William Beveridge. Pol. Quar. Apr.— 
June, 1946. 

Pragmatism. Peirce’s metaphysical club and the genesis of pragmatism. P. P. 
Wiener. Jour. of Hist. of Ideas. Apr., 1946. 
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Progress. Religion without tears. Irwin Edman. Commentary. Apr., 1946. 

Regionalism. Regionalism and the new political philosophy of the U.S.A. and 
U.N.O. Elizabeth Green and Craighill Handy. Soc. Forces. Mar., 1946. 

Society. The rôle of government in a free society; the conception of L. F. Ward. 
J, E. Fleming. Soc. Forces. Mar., 1946. 
. Society and the state. Kimball Young. Am. Sociol. Rev. Apr., 1945. 

Soloviev. Vladimir Soloviev on nationalism. Michael Karpovich. Rev. of Pol. 
Apr., 1946. i 

War. Renan on war and peace. Aristide Mian. Am. Scholar. Winter, 1945-1946. 
. Is a revolutionary war a contradiction in terms? European. Politics. 
Apr., 1946. 

Weber. Max Weber's interpretation of conduct and history. Reinhard Bendiz. 
Am. Jour. of Sociol. May, 1946. 

Whitehead. Whitehead’s philosophy of history. A. H. Johnson. Jour. of Hist. 
of Ideas. Apr., 1946. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
Books and Pamphlets 


Abbott, L. D., ed. Masterworks of economics; digests of ten great classics. Pp. 
763. Garden City (N.Y.): Doubleday. 1946. 

Beaton, Grace M. Twenty years’ work in the war resisters’ international. Pp. 26. 
Enfield (Middlesex, Eng.): War Resisters Int. 1945. 

Brogan, Denis William. The study of politics. Pp. 21. Cambridge (Eng.): Univ. 
Press. 1946. 

Charlesworth, Bernard. The eternal art, being a speech made by Mars in his own 
defence as god of war. Pp. 48. London: Allen. 1945. 

González Fuentes, Antonio. Asexualizacién de delincuentes. Pp. 82. México: 1945. 

Johnson, Alvin S. The clock of history. Pp. 253. N.Y.: Norton. 1946. 

Parkes, James. An enemy of the people: antisemitism. Pp. 156. N.Y.: Penguin 
Bks. 1946, : 

Schwartz, Charles, and Schwartz, B. G. Faith through reason; a modern interpre- 
tation of Judaism. Pp. 199. N.Y.: Macmillan. 1946. 


Articles 


Conferences. The conference on world government. G. C. Holt. Jour. of Higher 
Education. May, 1946. 

Judaism. Judaism and Christianity: rivals or partners? James Parkes. Com- 
mentary. May, 1946. 

Social Sciences. Law and economics. J. L. Sharfman. Am. Econ. Rev. Mar., 
1946. 





. Teaching social science as a set of skills. L. A. Deater. Am. Sociol. Rev. 
Apr., 1946. 

. Subject-matter of sociology in college education. K. Mengelberg. Am. 
Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. Apr., 1946. 

. General semantics and the science of man. C. I. Glicksberg. Sci. Mo. 
May, 1946. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
MILES O. PRICE 


Law Inbrary, Columbia University 


AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES 


Commerce Department 


Census bureau. City finances: 1943. Vol. 2: Topical reports. City capital outlay 
from 1937 through 1943. Washington, April, 1946, 21 p. (processed). [Statistics 
from various points of view for 37 cities with populations of over 250,000, and 
897 cities with populations of over 25,000.] 

. City finances: 1944, City debt in 1944. Washington, 1946. 59 p. (proc- 
essed). [Statistics for 397 cities of 25,000 population and over.] 

. Summary of city government finances in 1944. Washington, May, 1946. 
46 p. (processed). 

. Governmental debt in the United States, 1945. final. Washington, 1946. 
12 p. (processed). 











Congress 


Joint committee on organization of Congress. Organization of Congress, report 
pursuant to H. Con. Res. 18 [submitted by Mr. La Follette and Mr. Monroney.] 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 35 p. (S. rp. 1011, 79th Cong., 2d Sess.) 
House of representatives. Compilation of laws relating to mediation, conciliation, 
and arbitration between employers and employees ... comp. by Elmer A. Lewis, 
superintendent, Document Room. Washington: Gov’t Ptg. Off., 1946. 597 p. 
$1.00. 





. Our American government: What is it? How does it function? 284 ques- 
tions and answers... [prepared by Wright Patman]... Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1946. 60 p. 15¢. 

. Civil service commiitee. Salary and wage administration in the federal 
service; hearings ... on S. 1415 [and other bills]. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 
1946. 281 p. 

. Foreign affairs committee. Activities of the American delegation to the 
first part of the first session of the General Assembly of the United Nations, Lon- 
don, Jan. 10-Feb. 4, 1946: report... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 54 p. 
(H. doc. 509, 79th Cong., 2d Sess.) 

. To create a department of peace: hearings...on H. R. 3628, 79th 
Cong., 2d Sess,... Washington: Govt. Pig. Off., 1946. 48 p. 

. Membership and participation by the United States in the United Na- 
tions educational, scientific, and cultural organization. Hearings ... 79th Cong., 
2d Sess., on H. J. Res. 305... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 99 p. 

. Insular affairs committee. Contents and index, hearings, 78th Cong., 
pursuant to H. Res. 159, for investigation of political, economic, and social con- 
ditions in Puerto Rico, Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 6 p. 5¢. 

. Labor committee. Appointment of fact-finding boards. Hearings... on 
H. R. 4908, 79th: Cong., Ist Sess... . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 172 p. 
. Proposed amendments to fair labor standards act, hearings, 79th Cong., 
Ist Sess., Washington: Govt. Pig. Of., 1946. 930 p. 2 maps. $1.50. 

. Post-war economic policy and planning, Special committee on. Government 
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regulation and control. Postwar economic policy and planning, 9th report pur- 
suant to H. Res. 60: Use of wartime controls during transitional period... 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 2 pts., 113 p. and 65 p. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Of., 1946. 

Senate, Atomic energy, Special commiitee on. Atomic energy act of 1946, hearings, 
79th Con., 2d Sess., on S. 1717, for development and control of atomic energy 
... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. pt. 4, 458-461 p. 5¢. 

. Education and labor committee. Labor disputes act of 1946, hearings . . . 
on H. R. 4908, 79th Cong., 2d Sess. . .. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 458 p. 
. Labor fact-finding boards act, hearings, 79th Cong., Ist and 2d Sess., on 
S. 1661, to provide for appointment of fact-finding boards to investigate labor 
disputes seriously affecting national public interest. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 
1946. pt. 1, 227 p. 10. 

. Foreign affairs committee. Conventions with Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland respecting income and estate taxes, hearings, 79th Cong., 1st Sess., on 
Executive D, and Executive E, 79th Cong., 1st Sess. Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Off., 1946. pt. 2, 121 p. 

. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence basin, hearings, 79th Cong., Ist Sess., on S. J. 
Res. 104... approving the agreement between the United States and Canada re- 
lating to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 
1946. 1404 p. maps. 

. Interstate commerce committee. Study of international communications, 
hearings, 79th Cong., Ist Sess., on S. Res. 187 (78th Cong.), a resolution directing 
a study of international communications by wire and radio. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1946. 2 pts., 574 p., maps. 

Joint committee on the organization of Congress. Report, pursuant to H. Res. 18 
... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946, 35 p. (S. Rep., 79th Cong., 2d. Sess., no. 
1011.) 

Judiciary committee. Foreign war damage claims. Hearings, 79th Cong., 2d Sess., 
on S. 1322, a bill to amend the trading with the enemy act... Washington:Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1946. 67 p. 

. Title to lands beneath tidal and navigable waters: hearings, 79th Cong., 
2d Sess., on S. J. Res. 48 and S. J. Res. 225... Washington: Govt. Of., 1946. 
815 p. 

Military affairs committee. Reémployment rights of veterans, hearings, 79th Cong. 
2d Sess., on H. R. 3988... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 42 p. 

. Scientific research. Hearings, 79th Cong., 2d Sess., on S. 1297 [and other 
bills] authorizing study of possibilities of better mobilizing national resources of 
United States. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. pt. 5, 925-1196 p. 

(Those interested in tracing legislative intent, or in working up an exhibit show- 
ing legislative process, would do well to secure committee prinis of S. 7, 79th Cong., 
Ist Sess., a bill to prescribe fair administrative procedure, and the corresponding 
(and numerous) House bills; together with hearings and reports. Committee 
prints are rather difficult to procure, but often show a great deal not found in other 
prints. For example, Committee print, S. 7, 79th Cong., Ist Sess., shows in four 
parallel columns, respectively the bill, revised text tentatively proposed after 
informal conferences with interested parties, explanation of provisions with 
reference to Report of Attorney General’s committee and other authorities, and 
suggestions and objections of interested parties with reference to revised text. 
There is also a separately published chart, on thick paper, analyzing the act some- 
what graphically, from various points of view. Completing this are the various 
forms of the proposed act.) 
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Federal Reserve System Board of Governors 


Bretton Woods agreements, bibliography, April, 1948—December, 1945; comp. by 
Caroline M. Burgess... [Consolidation, with additions and revisions, of bib- 
liography and three supplements]... Washington, 1946. 48 p. (processed) 

United Kingdom and postwar international trade, Anglo-American trade and 
financial negotiations, British white paper published in connection with Anglo- 
American financial agreement. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 28 p. : 


Federal Security Agency 


Handbook on state unemployment compensation laws. Washington, 1946. 85 p. 
(processed) Í 


Federal Works Agency 


Public roads administration. Model traffic ordinance. Washington: Govt. Ptg.- 
Of., 1946. 34 p. 10¢. 


Government Printing Office 


Documents office. Laws, regulations, decisions of courts, boards, and commissions; 
December, 1945. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 84 p. (Price list 10, 36th ed.) 


Labor Department 


Labor statistics bureau. Employment and payrolls of state and local governments, 
1929-1939, C. P. Brainerd, comp. Washington, 1946. 64 p. (processed) 


Library of Congress e 


Acquisitions department. European imprints for the war years received by the 
library of Congress and other federal libraries. Part 2, German imprints, 1940—45. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 315 p. (processed). Part 1, published from 
Library of Congress copy, by G. E. Stechert & Co., New York, listed Italian 
imprints. 


Copyright office. Copyright law of the United States of America, being the act of 
March 4, 1909, as amended, together with rules for practice and procedure. Bulletin 
No. 14. 1946 reprint of 1942 edition. Washington: Govt. Ptg. OF., 1946. 76 p. 15¢. 
Legislative reference service. Missouri Valley authority. (by) C. Frank Keyser. 
Washington, 1946. 138 p. (public affairs bulletin no. 42.) 

. Universal military training and related proposals. (by) Charles A. 
Quattlebaum. Washington, 1946. 110 p. (processed) (public affairs bulletin no. 
43.) 





Reference department. Census library project. National census and vital statistics 
in Germany after the first World War, 1919-1944. Washington, 1946. 37 p. 
(mim.) No copies available. 


State Department j 


The following numbered publications are noted: 

2468. Why lend to Britain? Address by Clair Wilcox, director, Office of interna- 
tional trade policy, Department of State, January, 1946. Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Ofi., 1946. 20 p. 5¢. (Commercial policy series 82.) 

2469. The credit to Britain—The key to expanded trade. Address by Dean 
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Acheson, Under Secretary of State, February, 1946. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 
1946. 16 p. 10¢. (Commercial policy series 83) 
2475. “The defenses of peace”: Documents related to UNESCO, the United 
Nations educational, scientific, and cultural organization. Part II. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 58 p. 15¢. (Conference series 81) 
2477 The credit to Britain and world trade. Address by Dean Acheson, Under 
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THE WAR DEPARTMENT IN WORLD WAR II* 


JOHN D. MILLETT 
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I 


Organization is customarily considered a means to an end. T) 
purposes to be realized are of first importance, while administrati 
structure is a lesser consideration. Thus organization is supposed 
describe the division of work already decided upon and the assig 
ment of authority in performing a given task. Only technicians a1 
a few students who find some queer fascination in detail need gi 
particular attention to organizational matters. ; 

However widely held, any such attitude about organizati: 
ignores several fundamentals. For one thing, conception of purpo 
and organization are too closely interrelated to say that one pı 
cedes the other. Indeed, in any large enterprise the objectives to` 
accomplished usually represent the composite views of differe 
component parts. Sometimes conflicting purposes have been fair 
well resolved at the center of an agency, and oftentimes they a 
permitted to flourish without much check, let alone guidance. F: 
quently you must know the individual elements in order to und: 
stand the whole. Finally, organization vitally affects the ambitio! 
reputations, and fortunes of many individual persons. It is oft 
the battleground which reflects much more far-reaching beliefs th 
strictly technical concerns about the most efficient method | 
performing a job. 

An account of War Department organization in World War 
should have a double interest. Certainly no governmental effort 

* This account is based upon the author’s experience and observations, : 
represents his own opinions. He wishes to acknowledge the assistance of the Co 


cil on Research in the Social Sciences of Columbia University, which has made 
preparation of the article possible. 
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any standard has approached the scale of War Department ac- 
tivities during the war. In terms of money spent, of the size of its 
uniformed personnel, and of its number of civilian employees, the 
War Department overshadowed all other, government agencies. 
Any large-scale enterprise deserves attention for its own sake. But 
there is an additional reason for interest. The events of World War 
II add another chapter in the history of the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff. Since its creation in 1903, this staff has been the only 
legally created instrument of central departmental management in 
the federal government. It has been the most highly specialized and 
the most far-reaching device available to the head of any depart- 
ment or agency for directing department-wide activities. 

I am not prepared to say how far War Department experience 
may be transferable to other agencies. The organization problems 
of the Department were in large part peculiar to its task and to 
certain Army conditions. Undoubtedly many comparisons will sug- 
gest themselves, and some general lessons may be apparent from 
this record. _ 

The objective, and hence the organizational goal, of the War 
Department may be stated briefly. It was, in conjunction with the 
Navy and the forces of allied nations, to defeat the Axis in the 
shortest period of time with the least cost, particularly in terms of 
human lives. Obviously, such a simplification gives only the 
vaguest conception of what the War Department had to accomplish. 
Its problems ranged from basic strategic conceptions of where to 
attack the enemy, when, and with what force, to the design of 
rockets. The tremendous effort which produced the atomic bomb 
was, after all, only a part, and relatively speaking a small part, of 
the total effort that went into the enemy’s defeat. The many 
different parts of the Army had to be organized, trained, equipped, 
and cared for before they could be moved overseas and employed in 
actual combat. Every stage of the long process of producing a 
soldier, a combat unit, and their weapons required an amazing 
amount of initiative and hard work. Sometimes it is inconceivable 
that so much could have been done in so short a period of time. 
Certainly it was not all accomplished by organization alone, nor 
solely by the great organizational segments to which attention will 
be directed here. The achievement was a product of the entire 
nation and of its armed forces, together with its allies on every 
continent and on many islands. 
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Here we shall have to concentrate primarily upon the top organi- 
zation of the War Department which was created for directing this 
great effort. The problems of basic organization at the top illustrate 
the kind of difficulty which so large an effort entails. 

At the outset, a word should be said about the expression “the 
War Department” as distinguished from ‘‘the Army of the United 
States.” In one sense it might be said that the War Department 
embraces the Army; that it includes the Army, together with all 
of the work required to maintain the Army as an effective combat 
force. The Army of the United States, as defined by the National 
Defense Act, consists of the Regular Army, the National Guard, the 
Reserve Forces, and all individuals appointed as officers or inducted 
under the Selective Training and Service Act. The Army consists 
of various branches of service designated by the National Defense 
Act, but its internal organization depends upon the action of the 
Secretary of War. While the Army is made up of commissioned and 
enlisted personnel, it is difficult to draw a distinction between the 
Army and the War Department on this basis alone. Uniformed 
personnel was used in the war to man procurement offices, depots, 
ports of embarkation, general hospitals, and other fixed installa- 
tions in the United States. There would be little point in arguing 
whether a procurement office is a part of the Army or a part of 
the War Department, or whether a large general hospital should 
rightly be regarded as one or the other. 

As originally provided by the act of August 7, 1789, the War De- 
partment is simply an “executive department” and presumably 
the mechanism by which the Army is directed on behalf of the 
Commander-in-Chief. When such offices were created as the 
Quartermaster General, the Adjutant General, and the Militia 
Bureau, they were established as parts of the War Department. 
In a sense, the War Department could be termed the connecting 
link between the President and the Army. But such a definition 
would assume that the Army could be exactly defined. The point is 
simply that there is no clear-cut distinction between the War De- 
partment and the Army of the United States except to say that, 
as now organized, the War Department embraces the Army. 
Speaking technically, then, the Army is simply the uniformed 
personnel, part of which is organized into combat units and part of 
which is assigned to the hundreds of jobs required to support the 
combat units themselves. 
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During the Civil War, the respective powers of the Secretary of 
War and the Commanding General of the Army were much debated. 
Moreover, there was some uncertainty about the réle of military 
officers in the War Department. Many bureaus were headed by 
officers who apparently were not under the authority of the desig- 
nated Commanding General of the Army. On two occasions be- 
tween the Civil War and the Spanish-American War, the Com- 
manding General of the Army moved his office out of Washington 
because of difficulties with bureau chiefs who also were Army 
officers. The creation of the position of Chief of Staff by the act of 
February 14, 1903, in part clarified this situation. The position of 
Commanding General of the Army was abolished and the Chief of 
Staff became in effect the ranking professional soldier in the Army 
and at the same time the principal officer directing the entire War 
Department under the Secretary of War. Yet the problem of com- 
mand was not entirely settled. 

During World War I, the Commanding General of the American 
Expeditionary Force in France regarded himself as somehow in- 
dependent of the War Department and subject only to the superior 
authority of the President as Commander-in-Chief. In practice, this 
was almost an impossible position to maintain, since it was to the 
War Department that the Commanding General had to look for his 
troops and supplies. Yet the personal controversy between General 
Pershing and General March, the Chief of Staff, was such that the 
two were not on speaking terms when General Pershing returned 
to the United States in 1919. General March was retired and 
General Pershing became Chief of Staff in 1921. 

No such problem arose at any time during World War II. The 
authority of the Chief of Staff as the military head of the War 
Department and of the Army was never questioned. To be sure, 
the President was consulted about appointments to command over- 
seas forces. But in every case the commanding general in each 
overseas command understood that he functioned subject to the 
superior direction of the War Department. He depended upon the 
War Department for his manpower and his supplies. Basic strategic ` 
directives as determined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved 
by the Commander-in-Chief were transmitted through the War 
Department. The Chief of Staff in the War Department was thus 
the supreme military leader, and the War Department was the 
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organization through which all military operations were conducted 
by ground and air forces. 

It might be argued that the War Department was the Army in 
the United States. As just indicated, however, such a definition 
would not truly describe the rôle of either the Chief of Staff or the 
Secretary of War in World War II. To the officer overseas and to 
the officer in the United States, the “War Department” meant the 
Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, and the War Department 
General Staff. In other words, it was “the Army High Command” 
from which came the official instructions to be carried out by all 
subordinate commands both in the United States and overseas. 
The organization of the War Department which will be described 
here, however, was the organization established to carry on the 
work of the War Department in the United States. Only passing 
mention will be made of the organization problems faced by com- 
manding generals in overseas commands. 


II 


Descriptions of War Department organization in wartime 
ordinarily start with March 9, 1942, as the decisive date. A far- 
reaching change in the direction of War Department activities in 
the United States became effective at that time. Yet, like all 
organizational changes, this one had a background of accumulated 
experience which produced it.! 

The reorganization of March 9, 1942, was unquestionably a 
major event. It established an administrative pattern which was to 
endure with only slight modification throughout the war and well 
into the demobilization period. It encountered its difficulties, but it 
would scarcely have lasted as long as it did if it had been an un- 
satisfactory arrangement. In essence, the reorganization of March 
9 introduced four major elements in the War Department structure. 
The first was a General Staff on a smaller scale than before and 
confined largely to planning responsibilities. The other three ele- 

. ments were three great commands—the Army Air Forces, the 
Army Ground Forces, and the Army Service Forces—directing all 

1 This reorganization was embodied in Executive Order No. 9028, February 28, 
1942, which drew upon the authority vested in the President by the First War 
Powers Act of December 18, 1941. It was further elaborated in War Department 


Circular No. 59, March 2, 1942. Both the Executive Order and the War Depart- 
ment Circular became effective on March 9, 1942. 
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of the work of the War Department in the United States. This was 
a structure greatly simplified from that which existed before March 
9. Each part of it embodied a response to different needs and dif- 
ferent pressures. Each should be noted in turn. 

The General Staff. While the position of Chief of Staff replaced 
that of Commanding General of the Army, the General Staff 
authorized by the Act of February 14, 1903, was simply super- 
imposed upon the existing organization of the War Department. In 
other words, none of the offices and bureaus in the War Department 
was eliminated at the time of the creation of the General Staff. 
Subsequent department orders and legislation such as the National 
Defense Act of June 3, 1916, and the extensive amendments of 
June 4, 1920, simply added further units to the Department. The 
result was that by 1941 there were a great number of bureaus and 
commands subject to the direction of the Chief of Staff. 

In explaining the reorganization of March 9, 1942, General 
McNarney told the Senate Committee on Military Affairs that it 
had become necessary to relieve the administrative burden carried 
by the Chief of Staff. Without enumerating them, he mentioned 
that there were some forty different major commands and some 
350 small ones under the direct authority of the Chief of Staff. 
These units included some twenty bureaus in Washington, such as 
the Office of the Chief of Infantry, the Office of the Chief of Field 
Artillery, the Office of the Quartermaster General, the Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance, the Office of the Chief of Engineers, the Office of 
the Chief Signal Officer, the Office of the Surgeon General, the 
Office of the Chief of Air Corps, the Adjutant General’s Office, the 
Judge Advocate General’s Office, the National Guard Bureau, the 
Office of the Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs, the Chief 
of Special Services, the Chief of Chaplains, and the Chief of Fi- 
nance. In addition, a General Headquarters had been created in 
Washington in 1940 as a separate command for directing the 
tactical training of large troop units. Outside of Washington, four 
defense commands, nine corps areas, six ports of embarkation, half 
a dozen general depots, separate disciplinary barracks, the Com- 
mand and General Staff School, the U. S. Military Academy, and a 
number of other activities reported directly to the Chief of Staff. 
The General Staff was the instrumentality through which the 
Chief of Staff was expected to handle the supervision of all these 
units. General McNarney said that because there was no large 
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subordinate command to which administrative details could be 
delegated, the General Staff had found itself handling a larger and 
larger administrative burden. Many problems eventually came to 
a Deputy Chief of Staff or to the Chief of Staff for decision. General 
McNarney added that the War Department General Staff “must 
be a planning and policy-making staff. Rather, it must not operate 
and be bothered by minor details.”? 

General McNarney implied that General Marshall as Chief of 
Staff wished to give more of his attention to the broad strategic 
questions involved in waging the war. The creation of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in January, 1942, 
meant that much of General Marshall’s time would have to go to 
the work of these two agencies. Apparently he wanted a General 
Staff which would be confined largely to assisting him in planning 
military operations overseas. In addition, he wanted some arrange- 
ment whereby much of the current administrative detail demand- 
ing his and the General Staff’s attention could be eliminated. The 
device of three large commands under which both War Depart- 
ment bureaus and various field agencies could be assigned would 
meet his need. Within the United States there would be only three 
commanders with whom the Chief of Staff would have to deal 
personally. Each commander in turn could assume much of the 
coérdinating burden which the General Staff had previously borne. 
The commands had an advantage over the General Staff because 
they were commands. When an operating bureau or field command 
wished to, it could always carry an appeal from a General Staff 
order to the Chief of Staff. With bureaus and field commands 
under three commanding generals, they would be obliged to obey 
the orders of their commanding general. Thus a simplified operating 
structure for the War Department was indispensable to the Chief 
of Staff in fulfilling both his strategic and administrative responsi- 
bilities. 

The Army Air Forces. The réle of the air arm in modern combat 
occasioned acrimonious controversy within the War Department 


2 U, S. Cong. Senate. Committee on Military Affairs, Hearings before... on a 
Bill to Establish a Department of Defense Coérdination and Control, 76th Cong., 2nd. 
Sess. (Mar. 6, 1942), pp. 2, 18. General Joseph T. McNarney was chairman of a 
committee of three which handled the War Department reorganization. Subse- 
quently he was Deputy Chief of Staff, Commanding General of the Mediterranean 
Theater of Operations, and Commanding General of the American Forces in 
Europe. 


supporting ground troops in their capture and retention of land 
:ctives. 

, was the German air forces and the Blitzkrieg of 1939 and 1940 
sh did more than anything else to free the Air Corps from this 
tation. The collapse of the French Army resounded throughout 
American Army and shook established conceptions of warfare. 
3 fact was acknowledged by the Secretary of War in his annual 
ort for 1941 when he listed the implications of air power at the 
front of the lessons which the American Army had gained from 
arving the war in Europe. In his report, Mr. Stimson referred to 
‘tain clearly demonstrated principles” of air power. These were 
fold: (1) freedom through “independent experimentation and 
arch” to develop new forms of aircraft; (2) the power to procure 
itself new types of planes; (8) freedom to select and train the 
sial personnel to operate airplanes and to plan air tactics; 
the power to create an air staff to plan air strategy; and (5) the 
‘er to “insure the permanence of the technique” thus created 
ugh an adequate permanent force of regular officers. 

ecretary Stimson went on to add that of course an air force 
id have to fight in coöperation with armies on land and navies 
he sea. Indeed, he called this its “final and most critical func- 
.” He insisted that an air force would have “to submit itself” to 
ified command in order to make such coöperation “as perfect 
ossible.” And he argued further that for the Army as a whole, 
ind ground, there had to be a single head for the final determina- 
of broad policies and for allocating forces to various theaters 
ombat. Thus, on the one hand Mr. Stimson acknowledged the 
d for a new conception of the place of the Air Corps in the War 
yartment, and at the same time he insisted that it must remain 
rt of the Army under the general direction of the Chief of Staff. 
ally, the Secretary declared that ‘‘the rival views” formerly held 
he air and ground forces had now been reconciled? 

‘hus even before March 9, 1942, a major organizational shift 
See Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1941, pp. 8-9. 


recognizing a new role IOr tne AIr rorces was alreauy I prucess 
Previously there had been a Chief of Air Corps as the bureau hea: 
in Washington responsible for design and procurement of aircraft 
the training of air crews, and the development of tactical doctrine 
The organized combat units, however, were attached first to corp 
areas, later to armies, and then under a single General Head 
quarters Air Force (Air Force Combat Command). The Army Ai 
Forces as established by the reorganization of March 9 combine: 
the Chief of Air Corps with the Commanding General, GHQ Ai 
Force, under the jurisdiction of the Commanding General, AAF 
There was thus created a single command for procuring air supplies 
for organizing and training air crews, for directing the air defens 
of the United States, and for planning air strategy overseas. 

The Army Ground Forces. In July, 1940, the War Departmen 
created a General Headquarters located in the Army War Colleg 
in Washington to take charge of tactical training of troops. Wa 
Department plans had long contemplated the creation of such 
General Headquarters as a forerunner of a headquarters to be se 
up for the field forces in a theater of operations.‘ Four armies com 
bining the divisions and other tactical units previously assigned t 
corps areas came under the command of GHQ. But full respons 
bility for the training of ground units was not lodged in this heac 
quarters. The Chief of Infantry continued to be responsible fc 
training infantry replacements and infantry officers; the Chief « 
Field Artillery, the Chief of Coast Artillery, and the Chief « 
Cavalry had comparable responsibilities for their respectiv 
branches of service. This training necessarily involved also tk 
development of the doctrine about correct employment of infantr 
or field artillery units in combat. When General Headquarters too 
over the training of a division, entailing as it did the successft 
combination of all four arms as well as a number of service uni 
into a large tactical command, there were many modifications 1 
make in the previous training of most of these units. Under th 
arrangement, the training responsibility for the Chief of Infantr. 
for example, ended with an infantry regiment. When the regime) 
became part of a division, training responsibility passed to GH 
through its field commands. The point of view of GHQ was nece. 
sarily one of welding component parts into a harmonious whole. 


4 See “Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff, July 1, 1941,” in Annual Report 
the Secretary of War, 1941, p. 54. 


UYUELLU VEGASU LO GILLLCIZE The training doctrine ot the tour bureau 
chiefs in the War Department. He submitted numerous memoranda 
to the Chief of Staff calling attention to conflicting jurisdiction 
between GHQ as a training command and the Chief of Infantry, 
the Chief of Field Artillery, the Chief of Coast Artillery, and the 
Chief of Cavalry. It was this pressure from General McNair, 
coupled with the drive for an autonomous air force, which prob- 
ably did more than anything else to bring about the reorganization 
of March 9. 

In any event, the reorganization, in creating a new command, the 
Army Ground Forces, transferred the functions of the Chiefs of 
Infantry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, and Cavalry to the new 
command. Although GHQ was officially abolished, the new Com- 
manding General of the Army Ground Forces and the new Head- 
quarters, AGF, was the old GHQ with expanded training responsi- 
bilities. The chiefs of these four War Department bureaus did not 
emerge again during the war. The combatant arms thus became a 
part of the Army Ground Forces, and the various replacement 
training centers and schools of the four bureau chiefs passed to the 
Commanding General, AGF. 

The Army Service Forces. The long background of controversy 
about the direction of supply activities in the War Department has 
been recounted previously. There were two major difficulties. At 
the top level of the War Department there were two distinct 
supervisory staffs on supply problems, one under the Chief of Staff 
and one under the Under Secretary of War. While both offices had - 
expanded since 1940, the greatest increase had occurred in the 
Office of the Under Secretary. The line of demarcation between the 
two staffs was shadowy at best, but particularly difficult to main- 
tain in 1941 and 1942 when the distribution of supplies was essen- 
tially: a problem of their procurement. In the second place, the full 
extent of the authority of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, to direct 
the supply activities of eight different procuring agencies was still 
somewhat uncertain. 

It seems evident that the supply difficulties confronting the 
War Department were of third importance in producing the re- 


§ See John D. Millett, “The Direction of Supply Activities in the War Depart- 
ment; An Administrative Survey,” in this Revirw, Vol. 30, p. 249 and p. 475 (Apr. 
and June, 1944), 
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organization of March 9. The idea of a Services of Supply, as it 
was first called, was based upon World War I precedent. But the 
Army Service Forces was more than a supply command. With an 
apparent mystical faith in the number three, the reorganization 
planners lumped all the work of the War Department in the 
United States which did not logically fall under the Air Forces or 
the Ground Forces in the Army Service Forces. The new command 
thus embraced a wide variety of activities, from the induction and 
initial assignment of all enlisted personnel, the maintenance of 
central personnel records, and the legal work of the War Depart- 
ment to the operation of disciplinary barracks and the payment of 
all War Department bills. 

But the new command did settle the issue of divided control at 
the top of the War Department. The office of the Under Secretary 
of War was amalgamated with G-4 of the General Staff to make up 
a considerable part of Headquarters, Army Service Forces. An in- 
teresting coincidence probably had great influence in achieving this 
solution. The Under Secretary of War, Mr. Patterson, in the sum- 
mer of 1941 had asked the private management consulting firm of 
Booz, Fry, Allen, and Hamilton to study his office and to make 
recommendations for the improvement of its organization and 
procedures. In its final report on December 20, 1941, this firm pro- 
posed a number of changes in the organization and operation of the 
Office of the Under Secretary of War. The most important recom- 
mendation called for the Under Secretary to create a military head 
for his office with the title of Procurement General and with the 
rank of Lieutenant General. The report declared that the Under 
Secretary needed an officer of high rank to manage his own staff 
and to deal with the various procurement agencies. While many of 
the recommendations of the Booz report had been put into effect 

. before March 9, 1942, this central recommendation had not been 
carried out. If it had not been for this report from an outside, pre- 
sumably objective source, the Under Secretary might well have 
been unwilling to approve an organization plan for the War Depart- 
ment which in part transferred his supervisory staff to the Com- 
manding General, Army Service Forces. As it was, the reorganiza- 
tion could be viewed as bringing about a change which had already 
been strongly urged upon the Under Secretary. 

In his biennial report for the two years ending June 30, 1948, 
General Marshall summarized the reasons for the reorganization of 


ments as (1) a command organization tor supply and services, 
n air arm granted the fullest exercise and initiative in develop- 
tircraft and in creating “the most powerful air force in the 
1,” (8) centralization under one authority of all training and 
ad forces, and (4) “decentralization of authority within the 
Department.” He said that more than a year’s study had pre- 
1 the change and observed that this “complete reorganization 
æ machinery of the War Department and of the Army at 
” was accomplished without confusion and with the “‘best 
will.” This was a tribute, the Chief of Staff declared, to “the 
aness of purpose” of the senior officers of the Army and also to 
vay in which the reorganization plans had been prepared and 
nto effect.$ 
me officers put the reorganization in a somewhat different 
. March 9 was pictured as an event which gave three powerful 
iduals in the Army what they wanted. General Arnold, in 
;, got his independent air forces, with the freedom to plan air 
egy; General McNair got his undisputed control of the training 
e ground forces; and General Somervell, formerly G-4, gained 
alized control over the procurement and supply of the Army. 
is not an altogether unreasonable interpretation, but it omits 
ther aspect: as Chief of Staff, General Marshall-achieved a 
ing relationship which enabled the War Department to con- 
to function with the Air Forces still acknowledgedly a part 
> Army; at the same time, he was able to concentrate more fully 
before upon the broad strategic problems of waging the war. 


Tit 


e organizational pattern of the War- Department in the 
3d States was thus made up of a small General Staff and three 
r commands. In addition, 4 number of overseas commands 
created as the war progressed. The most important of these 
3d to be the European Theater of Operations, the Southwest 
ic command under General MacArthur (which eventually 
ne a Single command embracing all the Pacific except China. 


tennial Report of the Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army, July 1, 1941, to Tune 30, 
op. 32-33. 








and India~-Burma), and the Mediterranean ‘heater ot Uperations. 
There were other commands in the Pacific, Caribbean, South 
America, China, India~Burma, the Middle East, and the Persian 
Gulf. 

‘Experience under the organizational structure established in 
1942 is the real test of its effectiveness. Since the Axis was defeated 
in a total elapsed period of forty-four months from our entry into 
the war, there is a natural tendency to say that this fact alone 
must attest the success of War Department organization. The 
subject is not as simple as this reasoning might suggest. No one 
surely will belittle the accomplishments which the wartime or- 
ganization helped to achieve. Indeed, one is tempted to say that 
of all the wars in which the United States has been involved, World 
War II was the most efficiently directed, with the least amount of 
bickering and personal jealousies at the top and the greatest ac- 
complishments in training, organizing, and equipping an armed 
force. In part, the accomplishment surely reflects the great tech- 
nological and management advances of the last twenty or thirty 
years. : 

Yet the organization which the War Department used for the 
prosecution of the war had its difficulties which eventuated in pro- 
posals for a wholly new organization after the war. These difficul- 
ties deserve careful attention. 

The General Staff. While the reorganization reduced the size of 
the General Staff, it did not officially affect its organization. Since 
the Harbord Board Report in 1921, the War Department General 
Staff had been divided into five parts—G-1 (Personnel), G-2 
(Intelligence), G-3 (Organization and Training), G4 (Supply), and 
War Plans. The major part of G-1 and G-4 went to the Army 
Service Forces on March 9. Most of the personnel in G-3 was trans- 
ferred to the Army Ground Forces. Yet a nucleus continued to 
function in each of these three offices throughout the war. Each 
tended to become larger and to assert greater and greater authority. 
There continued to be certain conflicts in the field of personnel, 
organization and training, and supply among the three commands 
which these units had to arbitrate. 

In his biennial report of 1948, General Marshall commented that 
when the War Department was reorganized the General Staff was 
“divorced from operating activities’ with the exception of the 
War Plans Division. The name of this unit was changed to Opera- 


tions Division, and it was, in General Marshall’s words, ‘‘charged 
with the preparation of strategic plans and the coérdination of 
operations throughout the world.” This division was the center of 
the war planning ‘that went on within the War Department. It 
prepared or collected the detailed plans submitted to the Joint 
and Combined Chiefs of Staff. It was in constant touch with every 
theater of war, serving as the official link between the War Depart- 
ment at home and the commanding general in each over-seas 
theater. The members of the division continually traveled back and 
forth between Washington and the various overseas areas. And an 
exchange of personnel between this division and overseas com- 
mands was almost systematic. 

It was the work of the Operations Division more than that of any 
other part of the General Staff which the Chief of Staff followed 
with the closest attention. As the war progressed, more and more 
of the detailed planning of military operations was left to com- 
manders overseas. But the basic strategic decisions on the division 
of manpower and supply among the various overseas areas con- 
tinued to be handled within the Operations Division. In a very real 
sense, Army planning during the war was centered in this unit of 
the General Staff. To be sure, it drew upon the Army Air Forces, 
the Army Ground Forces, and the Army Service Forces for much 
assistance. For example, the details of logistic planning were per- 
formed within the ASF, subject to the direction and review of the 
Operations Division. 

G-2 and the Military Intelligence Service made up the other 
part of the General Staff which was little affected by the reorgani- 
zation of March 9. Eventually certain counter-intelligence and 
security work within the United States were delegated to the 
Army Service Forces, but otherwise the intelligence network of the 
Army was directed by G-2 with little diminution in scope or 
personnel after the reorganization. This unit of the General Staff 
likewise was in close touch with all overseas theaters and with 
other governments. Its work, like that of the Operations Division, 
was clothed in the greatest secrecy. Some have estimated that 
perhaps seventy-five per cent of the important information about 
snemy plans was gained from the radio interception of messages 
transmitted in code. Certainly the importance of this method of 
getting information about Japanese intentions has already been 
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revealed in the testimony before the Joint Committee on the In- 
vestigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack. 

The performance of all central personnel functions for the War 
Department became a responsibility of the ASF after March 9. 
G-1 Division of the General Staff looked to the ASF staff for cen- 
tral personnel services. Thus, for example, before March 9, G-1 had 
included a legal branch interpreting statutory provisions affecting 
personnel policy and drafting new personnel! legislation. This 
branch was transferred to ASF headquarters, but continued to be 
the central legal unit on personnel matters. 

Neither the Army Air Forces nor the Army Ground Forces 
looked with too much approval upon the close relationships which 
existed between G-1 and ASF headquarters. Finally, in the spring 
of 1945 the Deputy Chief of Staff had to issue an official memoran- 
dum designating the Army Service Forces as the “operating arm” 
of G-1 on all personnel questions of military personnel wherever 
serving in the Army. On another occasion, G-1 voiced considerable 
dissatisfaction with certain organizational arrangements within the 
ASF. which G-1 considered harmful to central planning and direc- 
tion of personnel activities. In this instance, an amicable under- 
standing was worked out between the two. Since so much of the 
central personnel operation was performed within the ASF, that 
command occasionally doubted the need for a G-1 at all. 

Like the Personnel Division, the G-4 or Supply Division con- 
tinued to function after March 9, even though it was less than a 
skeleton of its former size. The Army Air Forces retained virtually 
complete independence over its supply planning and procurement, 
while the Army Service Forces enjoyed the same authority for all 
ground equipment and common supplies. An official procurement 
review board set up in 1943, and a subsequent committee on supply 
procedures and supply levels, in effect criticized G-4 for not exer- 
cising greater supervisory authority over the calculation of supply 
needs. After January 1, 1944, G-4 nominally did exercise greater 
authority over supply planning, although it was too small to do 
much. After V-J Day, a major conflict occurred between G-4 and 
the Army Service Forces on the determination of postwar reserves. 
The size of these reserves was the important factor controlling 
the determination of surpluses to be disposed of. The Army Service 
Forces favored a small reserve, while G-4 favored a large reserve 


iake a final determination of this controversy. - 
he Chief of Staff looked to the Commanding General of the 
ty Service Forces as his principal advisor on all logistics ques- 
3. Under the circumstances, G-4 was almost a fifth wheel. Since 
most qualified personnel had been moved from G-4 to the 
‘at the time of the reorganization, it was natural that these 
viduals should regard themselves as the supply planners of the 
‘Department. The rôle of G-4 was almost negligible. 
-3, the Organization and Training Division of the General- 
f, continued to be the central source officially determining the 
position of the Army by units. Its primary task was one of 
neing the estimated needs coming from the Air Forces, the 
ind Forces, the Service Forces, and overseas commands with 
total available strength. It. was also the final authority on 
ters of training policy. But here its rôle was a limited one. The 
initiative in all training questions was exercised by the three 
t commands, G-3 was, at best, an approving agency. 
‘om 1903 to 1942, the General Staff was the agency of the 
etary of War and the Chief of Staff for supervising War De- 
ment activities as a whole. The various bureau chiefs, such as 
Surgeon General and the Chief of Engineers, were oftentimes 
red to as the “special staff” having supervisory responsibilities 
their particular technical functions as performed by corps 
3, overseas departments, and other so-called operating ele- 
ts of the Army. After March 9, the War Department intro- 
d the concept of a Special Staff to apply to miscellaneous units 
ned War Department-wide functions but located outside the 
aral Staff itself. Originally there were only two such units, the 
slative and Liaison Division and the Inspector General. Be- 
World War II had come to an end, five other Special Staff 
ions had been added, four of which, in effect, represented the 
sfer of functions from the Army Service Forces to the War De- 
nent Special Staff. 
1e of the administrative tasks originally assigned the Army 
ice Forces was to prepare the budget for the War Department. 
343, the chairman of the House appropriations subcommittee 
ling the War Department expressed to the Under Secretary the 
ion that the budget function should never have been taken 


away from the General Staff. As a result, the War Department 
issued an order on ‘July 7, 1943, establishing the Budget Office of 
the War Department as a part of the Special Staff. Accounting 
records continued to be maintained in the ASF, but supervision of 
budget preparation was henceforth exercised by this new office. 

In part, this action was probably the result of some personal 
maneuvering. On the other hand, it also illustrated a basic dif- 
ference of opinion about the budget process in wartime. The ASF 
argued that there was little discretion in preparing budget esti- 
mates. The vital factors affecting expenditure requirements were 
the size of the Army, the plans for the deployment of the Army 
overseas, and the procurement program of the War Department. 
These plans all depended upon basic decisions made in the General 
Staff. The job of preparing budget estimates accordingly was simply 
the routine task of translating basic plans into fiscal terms. A 
contrary point of view maintained that budgeting was an essential 
part of planning and that the two must necessarily go hand in hand 
In any event, the budget function was transferred from ihe ASF 
to the War Department Special Staff. 

During 1943, three other divisions were set up whose origin: 
were in the ASF. A Civil Affairs Division was added to exercist 
central direction of military government operations. Previously 
this work had been done by the Provost Marshal General in thi 
ASF. A high official on relief operations overseas once complaine: 
to the Secretary of War that the latter lacked an immediate office 
to deal with the State Department, the Board of Economic War 
fare (later Foreign Economic Administration), and other agencie 
on military government matters. The Provost Marshal General wa 
criticized as too subordinate an official. The Civil Affairs Divisio: 
in the War Department Special Staff was presumably the answer 
It was responsible for preparing the basic directives about militar. 
government policy, and for directing the training of militar 
government officers and the determination of civilian supply re 
quirements within the ASF. A Special Planning Division was set u 
in September, 1948, to give attention to all of the many problem 
which would occur in readjusting the size of the Army after V-: 
Day and in demobilizing the Army after V-J Day. This wor 
had been started in the ASF four months earlier, but was tran: 
ferred to the War Department Special Staff as a peculiar plannin 
problem which could best be performed at that level. Then, i 


October, 1943, the Chief of Staff ordered the creation of a New 
Developments Division in the War Department Special Staff to 
coérdinate and direct research efforts. The officer in charge was 
transferred from the ASF. Actually, the Division gave most of its 
attention to the problem of introducing new weapons to the combat 
forces overseas, although it did arbitrate certain disagreements 
about new equipment between the AGF, the AAF, and the ASF. 
The other addition to the War Department Special Staff during 
the war was a War Department Manpower Board for controlling 
the utilization of manpower by the three Army commands in the . 
United States and later by commands overseas.” 

In every one of the instances mentioned, the War Department 
central staff was expanded to meet the needs for new functions to 
be performed under the immediate supervision of the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Staff. The original March 9 conception of the 
General Staff was maintained, but the central direction of the 
War Department was expanded through the device of adding new 
units to the War Department Special Staff. This action revealed a 
partial breakdown in the original conception of the Army Service 
Forces. 

Although the War Department General and Special Staffs in- 
creased in size and scope of authority after March 9, 1942, the 
volume of administrative work was still less than that exercised 
before the reorganization. The creation of the three great com- 
mands, by introducing a new level of codrdinating authority in the 
War Department structure, had unquestionably reduced the cen- 
tral directing burden. Where before there had been some thirty or 
forty major commands in the United States alone subject to the 
central direction of the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of War, 
after March 9 there were only three large commands. This definitely 
reduced the burden of the Chief of Staff and the War Department 
staff. 

Indeed, on one occasion during the war General Marshall told a 
group of officers that as far as supply and procurement activities 
were concerned, he would not think of going back to the arrange- 
ment existing before March 9. It seems a fair verdict to say that as 
far as one objective in the reorganization was to relieve the central 


7 See George W. Peak, “The War Department Manpower Board,” in this RE- 
view, Vol. 40, p. 1 (Feb., 1946). 
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command of the War Department of much of its work, ne reorgani- 
zation substantially achieved that purpose. 

The Army Air Forces. Throughout the war, the ieee Air Forces 
consistently maintained a somewhat separate rôle within the 
nominal framework of the War Department. The Commanding 
General sat on the Joint Chiefs of Staff in his own right. He was, 
in a sense, a co-equal member of that body, along with the Chief 
of Staff of the Army. He had his own air staff planning the strategic 
operations of the Army Air Forces all over the world. He was, more- 
over, in direct communication with all Air Force commanders 
overseas. Official strategic directives about air operations ordinarily 
went overseas in the name of the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Staff. But the Commanding General of the Army. Air Forces in 
Washington had much to say directly about overseas operations. 
Interestingly enough, the three published reports of the Army Air 
Forces during the war were addressed by the Commanding General 
to the Secretary of War rather than to the Chief of Staff. 

The basic drive of the Army Air Forces was to demonstrate the 
separate strategic and tactical rôle which air power could play in 
military operations. The Army Air Forces was proud of the fact 
that for nearly two years before the cross-channel invasion, the 
American Air Forces had been maintaining their own direct attack 
upon German positions in Europe. 

Even in the field of ground-air coöperation, the Army Air Forces 
conceived of its tactical mission as something more than just 
“ground support.” General Arnold had no use for this word “sup- 
port,” because it made military personnel and others think of air 
power as long-range artillery directed by ground commanders.® 
The AAF pointed with pride, for example, to the tactical mission 
it performed during General Patton’s breakthrough in August, 
1944, The Third Army’s right flank was protected almost entirely 
by air power, and a force of 30,000 Germans surrendered after un- 
remitting air attack and without encountering any large number 
of ground troops.’ Indeed, the Army Air Forces at one time issued 
an order forbidding any of its officers at any time to use the words 
“air support.” 


8 See Report of the Commanding General of the Army Air Forces to the Secretary of 
War, Jan. 4, 1944, p. 42. 

® See Second Report of the Commanding General of the Army Air Forces to the Sec- 
retary of War, Feb. 27, 1945, p. 30. 


Army Air Forces a largely self-contained unit tied into the War 
Department almost solely by the personal relations of the Com- 
manding General to the Chief of Staff. One evidence of this drive 
was the attitude of the Air Forces toward the Army Service Forces, 
which will be discussed in detail below. When the 20th Air Force 
was created to direct the strategic employment of the B-29 super- 
forts,’ General Arnold became Commanding General of this Air 
Force while remaining as Commanding General of the AAF. This 
organizational desire realized its ultimate goal in the summer of 
1945, when the Joint Chiefs of Staff created a separate strategic air 
command in the Pacific reporting directly to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and not under the command jurisdiction of either General 
MacArthur or Admiral Nimitz. Undoubtedly the inability of the 
Army and the Navy to agree on a single commander in the Pacific 
paved the way for General Arnold to obtain a separate air com- 
mand on a co-equal basis. 

The War Department General Staff, as a matter of policy, ap- 
pointed AAF officers to many key positions. As a rule, the General 
Staff tried to insure that at least a third of its officers were drawn 
from the AAF—roughly the proportion of AAF officers in the 
Army as a whole. 

In his final report to the Secretary of War, General iaa sum- 
marized his conclusions about World War II experience. Air 
superiority, he declared, had become the “‘first essential for effec- 
tive offense as well as defense.” This essential demanded a ‘‘modern, 
autonomous, and thoroughly-trained air force.” While later he 
spoke of a team of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Forces “‘work- 
ing in close coöperation,” he obviously was referring to the Air 
Forces as a separate arm. In General Arnold’s eyes, an air force 
could no longer ‘‘be considered as being local in extent or limited in 
range.” Indeed, he specified air superiority as a prerequisite for any 
successful ground or naval action. But in the end General Arnold 
pleaded for an integrated national defense. He argued that unity of 
command overseas was not sufficient, and he acknowledged a need 
for unity in military planning, unity in common item procurement, 
and unity in military doctrine. He advocated ground, naval, and 
air forces with an equal voice and an equal responsibility for pre- 


paring plans and policies for national defense. He wanted thes 
three fighting forces organized in a way which would provid 
“integrated command. of three autonomous services,” each witl 
an equal share of the total responsibility.’ 

Certainly the reorganization of March 9 gave the Army Ai 
Forces virtually all that it asked. It acquired additional function 
from the Army Service Forces during the war; it retained complet: 
control over its own design and development and over the produc 
tion of aircraft; and it developed its own strategic and tactica 
doctrine. At the same time, it remained nominally within the Wa 
Department and the Army. This was more General Marshall’ 
achievement than General Arnold’s reticence. 

The Army Ground Forces. Of the three commands created by th 
reorganization, the Army Ground Forces seems to have presente 
the fewest problems for the War Department as a whole. Its func 
tion was the most clearly defined because it was the most limitec 
The AGF trained combat troops for use by combat command: 
from the Army group headquarters down through divisions. ] 
provided basic training for enlisted personnel in the infantr) 
cavalry, artillery, and armored force arms: It received individua 
who had had basic training or officer training by the Army Servic 
Forces in such fields as communications, engineering, ordnanc 
maintenance, ammunition supply, and chemical warfare for trai 
ing in units to function along with the combat arms. 

The training responsibility of the Ground Forces necessaril 
meant that the command had to maintain close relations with tt 
overseas theaters in order to translate combat experience an 
needs into the training program. The tactical doctrine for tl 
employment of combat units was largely formulated during trai 
ing in the United States. But once combat units and personnel he 
passed overseas; the Army Ground Forces had no further contr 
over them. No effort was made to extend the authority of the AG 
beyond its training work in the United States. 

Few, if any, problems seem to have arisen in defining the ré 
of the AGF in the War Department. There were almost no maj 
controversies between this command and the other two. On o 
casion, the Army Ground Forces may have felt that it receiv: 
inadequate coöperation in the development of air-ground trainin 


10 See Third Report of the Commanding General of the Army Air Forces to the 8 
retary of War, Nov. 12, 1945, pp. 59-72. 


Forces felt that the training of supply and service units to function 
with combat commands should have begun under the ASF, with 
later assignment to AGF. The Army Ground Forces, however, 
felt that it should be responsible for all training of supply and 
service units intended to function with combat commands. The 
training of the individual in his technical responsibilities remained 
with the ASF. For the most part, this was a satisfactory dividing 
line of responsibility. There were occasional differences of opinion 
between the AGF and the ASF in the development of weapons and 
the adoption of new types of equipment. These, too, were settled 
amicably enough. The Army Ground Forces was content to leave 
the management of the posts where it performed its training work 
to the Army Service Forces. The coéperative relations between the 
two commands were close and cordial. f 

In bringing about a single command of all tactical training in the 
United States, the Army Ground Forces realized the purpose 
underlying its creation. Its success was demonstrated by the large 
number of divisions and special units which it trained and sent 
overseas. By common agreement, the Army Ground Forces was 
able to bring about the desired coöperation among all elements of 
ground warfare. The reconnaissance squadron, the infantry regi- 
ment, artillery units, the separate armored units, and armored 
divisions were all indoctrinated in their own specialty and in the 
necessary degree of coöperation with each other. Probably for the 
first time in American Army history, a cohesive ground tactical 
command was achieved within the division as well as within corps 
and armies. The AGF had a right to feel that it had succeeded in 
its mission. 

Interestingly enough, the headquarters of the Army Ground 
Forces in Washington continued throughout the war to be one of 
the smallest War Department offices in the capital. General 
MeNair always felt that he wanted to know all of the officers in his 
headquarters. General Lear and General Stilwell continued that 
tradition. Including all clerical and stenographic assistance, the 
headquarters of the Army Ground Forces in Washington at no 
time between 1942 and 1945 greatly exceeded 300 persons. 

The Army Service Forces. The Army Service Forces was the 
most complicated of the three commands created by the reorganiza- 
tion. It had a wide variety of functions. It brought together, among 
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others, such disparate offices as the Surgeon General, the Chief of 
Engineers, the Chief of Chaplains, the Chief of Finance, the Judge 
Advocate General, and the Adjutant General. Its functions ranged 
from the induction of selectees into the Army and the procurement 
of military supplies to the transportation of men and supplies by 
rail and steamship and the protection of vital military facilities and 
plants from sabotage or other internal menace. 

In a sense, the Army Service Forces was a holding company, or 
it might be described as a reorganized General Staff with command 
authority. The Army Air Forces was built up out of a single branch 
of the Army. The Army Ground Forces replaced four bureaus 
which were abolished. The Army Service Forces was an amalgama- 
tion of a considerable part of the General Staff with the Office of 
the Under Secretary of War, together with certain bureaus such as 
the Adjutant General’s Office, the Judge Advocate General’s Office, 
and the Office of the Chief of Finance into a new command head- 
quarters. Other bureaus such as the Office of the Chief of Ordnance, 
the Office of the Quartermaster General, and the Office of the 
Surgeon General retained their previous responsibilities, but func- 
tioned under the command of the Commanding General, ASF, 
rather than under the Chief of Staff. The so-called seven technical 
services (Ordnance, Quartermaster, Medical, Engineers, Signal, 
Chemical Warfare, and Transportation) had their own procure- 
ment offices scattered throughout the United States, their own 
depots, and their own training centers. This arrangement was not 
altered by the creation of the ASF. In addition, the ASF inherited 
the nine corps areas which had originally been authorized by the 
amendment to the National Defense Act of June 4, 1920. The 
designation of these corps areas was changed to service commands 
in July, 1942, and their rôle became one of handling various field 
activities for the ASF. 

There is no need here to deal with the various internal organiza- 
tion and management problems of the Army Service Forces," but 
the problems of the organization as a whole in relation to the other 
commands require comment. 

Although the Army Service Forces was often called a co-equal 
command with the AAF and the AGF, its réle was different. Army 
thinking for a great many years has divided all military activities 


1 See Administrative Management in the Army Service Forces (Chicago, Public 
Administration Service, 1945). 


all the work required in the performance of combat operations; it 
is supply, the transportation of men and supplies, communications, 
medical care, the maintenance of personnel records, the payment 
of bills, and all the thousands of details that are necessary in sup- 
porting a large modern army. In this sense, the ASF was the central 
War Department admin stration agency for World War II. 

The first real issue, then, was how far the ASF should go in pre- 
forming these administrative duties on a centralized basis and how 
far such commands as the AAF and the AGF should perform this 
work as an inherent part of their own operations. Because of the 
divergent positions of the AAF and the AGF on the subject, this 
question was never satisfactorily answered during the war. 

The issue had several different aspects. One was the management 
of Army posts in the United States. The Army post was a fixed 
installation where large numbers of troops were stationed for train- 
ing. Each such installation involved so-called “housekeeping” 
duties arising out of the nature of the installation and the presence 
of a considerable number of men. For example, there were roads, 
water and utility systems, a hospital, churches, recreation facilities 
for off-duty hours, and many other similar activities to be provided. 
In addition, the military post was an important element in the 
supply distribution system. It had large warehouses where equip- 
ment inventories were maintained for distribution to troops as 
needed. The Army Ground Forces looked to the Army Service 
Forces to manage these posts. Thus at a great military installation 
like Ft. Benning or Camp Hood, the Army Ground Forces directed 
the training schools and commands, but the Army Service Forces 
named a post commander who worried about repairs, utilities, the 
hospital, the churches, the laundry, the warehouses, and other 
services. 

Apparently the Army Ground Forces was at all times satisfied 
with this arrangement. In any event, no suggestion for its change 
ever originated with that command during the war. For one thing, 
the Army Ground Forces desired to move divisions and other units 
from one post to another as it pleased. Then it wanted to concen- 
trate upon training and not have to trouble itself about the man- 


agement of fixed installations. Necessarily there were supply and 
administrative servicesto be performed within divisions, and even 
within smaller units. But beyond the division level, the Army 
Ground Forces was little interested in the supply and service ar- 
rangements within the United States. 

The Army Air Forces held 'a diametrically opposed point of view. 
The airfield where air combat and service troops were trained was 
regarded as an integral unit. The warehouses, the laundry, the 
hospital, the post exchanges, the churches—all these came under 
Air Forces jurisdiction just as much as the hangar, the air strips, 
and the flight control tower. The reorganization specified that the 
AAF should retain complete control over all its military installa- 
tions; and the Army Service Forces at no time seriously suggested 
that the same method of post management be adopted for air in- 
stallations as for ground installations. 

The real controversy came in deciding how far the ASF should 
exercise any supervisory control over certain activities at air 
posts. For example, the Chief of Engineers was a part of the Army 
Service Forces. In the past, his office had established repair and 
utility standards for military installations and had inspected to 
insure that these standards were observed in practice There was 
no question about the authority of the Chief of Engineers to per- 
form this responsibility at posts utilized by the Army Ground 
Forces, since there was an ASF officer there responsible for repair 
and utility activities. But was the Chief of Engineers to inspect 
repair and utility operations at air posts? The Army Service 
Forces maintained that he was. And since repair and utility funds 
were always included in the Appropriation Act under the title 
“Engineer Service,” the ASF allotted the funds for this activity 
directly to air posts. The same method was followed for a number 
of other activities such as laundries, recreational work, and fixed 
communications. The Army Air Forces objected to this arrange- 
ment. 

In 1944, the Secretary of War created an ad hoc committee on 
fiscal organization and functions of the War Department. The Air 
Forces argued before this body that service funds should be allotted 
directly to the Commanding General, AAF, and not to individual 
air installations through the field structure of the ASF. This point 

` of view was approved by the committee, and the Secretary of War 
issued an order in September, 1944, requiring the Commanding 
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ordnance maintenance, repairs and utilities, laundries, and recrea- 
tional activities. The ASF was still given responsibility for setting 
the standards for the performance of these various jobs. 

Immediately after this change, the Army Air Forces voiced ob- 
jections to ASF inspection of such activities. In the end, the War 
Department General Staff sustained the authority of the in- 
dividual technical services and other units of ASF headquarters to 
inspect performance at air installations, but this was done through 
the subterfuge of designating the Chief of Engineers, for example, 
as an instrument of the War Department General Staff when he 
inspected AAF facilities. This move, of course, raised some doubts 
about how far the Army Service Forces could function as a single 
command. 

A similar type of difficulty with the Air Forces arose over medical 
services. In 1943, the Inspector General made a study of all Army 
hospital facilities in the United States and recommended that these 
facilities be utilized to treat military personnel wherever they were 
located, regardless of whether they were AGF, AAF, or ASF per- 
sonnel. By the end of March, 1944, an agreement had been nego- 
tiated between the ASF and the AAF which set up a standard 
hospital structure on an area basis. Official War Department in- 
structions followed which authorized regional hospitals to be 
managed by both the ASF and the AGF. The Surgeon General in 
the Army Service Forces was called also the Surgeon General of the 
War Department and given authority to inspect the quality of 
medical treatment throughout the United States. The Surgeon 
General was thus confirmed as the chief medical officer, but his 
status within the ASF became somewhat confused. 

There were thus two different systems of post management for 
military installations in the United States. The Army Service 
Forces managed the training installations which it used and also 
the great training installations used by the Army Ground Forces. 
It had a well developed supervisory structure for insuring that all 
the activities necessary to the operation of these installations were 
satisfactorily performed. The Army Air Forces managed its own 
installations as it saw fit with its own supervisory structure pyra- 
miding into the Air Forces headquarters in Washington. There was 
some duplication of supervisory personnel. There were some in- 
evitable differences in standards under this arrangement. The Air 
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Forces constantly sought complete freedom from Army Service 
Forces on the ground that one command should not exercise 
supervision over another command. Yet the War Department 
General Staff was not prepared to determine medical policies, engi- 
neer policies, or communications policies for the Army as a whole. 
These responsibilities had been vested in the ASF as the central 
supply and service agency. The AAF did not approve of this 
arrangement. 

A different kind of organizational relationship between the Army 
Service Forces and Army Air Forces had to be worked out in the 
procurement field with the transfer of most of the Under Secretary’s 
staff to ASF headquarters. The Under Secretary of War remained 
responsible for supervising procurement operations. With the ex- 
ception of the Army Air Forces, however, all of the procurement 
agencies after March 9 became operating units of the ASF. In ad- 
dition, almost the entire staff of the Under Secretary’s Office, upon 
which effective supervision depended, had been transferred to the 
Commanding General, ASF. Indeed, the Commanding General 
was, in effect, the Procurement General as advocated by the Booz 
report of December, 1941. 

Personal relationships between the Commanding General, ASF, 
and the Under Secretary of War were very close. The two occupied 
adjoining offices. The Under Secretary was consulted on all legal 
questions affecting procurement, as well as on most policy matters 
such as pricing and contract termination. The Under Secretary 
attended all staff conferences of the ASF and dealt directly with 
many ASF staff officers. ` 

Under these circumstances, a very practical solution was found 
to the problem of maintaining a common War Department policy 
on certain procurement operations. Three divisions of ASF head- 
quarters—purchases, renegotiation, and readjustment (contract ter- 
mination and surplus property disposal)—were also designated as 
staff units of the Under Secretary’s office when dealing with the 
Army Air Forces. This was an organizational subterfuge, but it 
worked. Policies on such matters as the award of contracts to small 
businesses, standard War Department contract forms, and con- 
tract renegotiation were issued to the technical services in the 
ASF in the name of the Commanding General and to the Army Air 
Forces in the name of the Under Secretary of War. The AAF never 
made any great objection to this arrangement. 

In deciding upon the need for new production facilities, in con- 
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secretary actually had very little to say about the production work 
f the AAF, although he kept in close contact with ASF perform- 
mee. One reason was the peculiar production arrangements worked 
ut between the Air Forces, the Navy Bureau of Aéronautics, and 
he War Production Board. A so-called Aircraft Scheduling Unit 
vas a joint operation of these agencies. The Army Air Forces 
naintained its own separate representatives on various WPB com- 
nittees and received direct allotments of raw materials through the 
\ircraft Scheduling Unit. There was thus no single agency in the 
Nar Department directing production operations as distinguished 
rom purchasing policies and procedures. 

As a.major combatant arm, the Army Air Forces injected a new 
xocurement practice into the War Department. The Army 
around Forces purchased none of the equipment for ground troops. 
Chus the tanks of the armored forces, and the guns and fire control 
nstruments of the artillery units, were purchased by the Ordnance 
Department. The Quartermaster General bought all personal. 
‘;quipment as well as food and general supplies. It is true that the 
round Forces played an important part in developing all equip- 
nent and approved its adoption. It is true that most of the medical 
:quipment and supplies purchased by the Medical Department was 
ised by medical units, and so with transportation equipment, 
mgineer equipment, and much of the communications equipment. 
vet the unit training of many of these units remained with the Air 
forces and the Ground Forces. The AAF insisted, however, that 
t should purchase all airplanes and other supplies ‘‘peculiar” to 
ts operations. 

There was some difficulty, however, in defining just what items 
vere “peculiar” to the Army Air Forces. What about flight cloth- 
ng, special rations for air crews, high explosive and incendiary 
»ombs, the guns and ammunition used in airplanes, communica- ` 
ions equipment, and life rafts? No consistent answer was ever 
ound. The Ordnance Department provided guns for airplanes, 
he ammunition, and high explosive bombs. Some items were 
veculiar to the Air Forces, such as the 20 mm. and later the 75 mm. 
annon mounted in aircraft. The Chemical Warfare Service pro- 
rided all the incendiary bombs used by the Air Forces. The AAF 


raised some questions about this, but no change was ever made. 
When it came to items such as life rafts, rescue boats, air crew 
clothing, and air crew rations, the Army Air Forces did its owr 
purchasing, although it did obtain the assistance of the Quarter. 
master General in the development of many items. 

The most important substantial change in procurement responsi 
bility which took place during the war involved communication: 
equipment for intra-plane as well as for inter-plane and plane 
ground communication. Originally all such equipment was pur 
chased for the AAF by the Signal Corps. Early in 1944, the Com 
manding General of the AAF recommended to the Chief of Staf 
that the purchase of all communications equipment used in aircraft 
including radar equipment for locating bomb targets, should b 

. transferred from the Signal Corps to the AAF. Instructions were s 
issued in August, 1944. This action was taken in spite of the fac 
that communications equipment in aircraft was very similar to tha 
developed for use in trucks and tanks and for connecting groun 
installations. Probably 75 per cent of the component parts in 
radar set in an airplane were the same as those in a ground set fc 
the fire control of anti-aircraft and heavy artillery units. Probabl 
the explanation for the transfer was to be found in an organization: 
mistake of the Signal Corps. The Chief Signal Officer established 
central procurement office for all aircraft communications equiy 
ment at Wright Field, Dayton, in order to effect close working rel: 
tions with the AAF. The result was that the Air Forces could argu 
that since Signal Corps procurement operations were centered £ 
Wright Field, and since all Air Forces procurement was centered : 
the same point, there was no reason why communications procur 
ment should not be transferred to the AAF. 

Review of ASF Position. The various changes which were mac 
in Army Service Forces responsibilities during 1943 and 1944 le 
the Commanding General in September, 1944, to address 
memorandum on this subject to the Chief of Staff. He called a 
tention particularly to the attitude of the Army Air Forces towa) 
the command. As a result, the Chief of Staff, in October, asked tl 
Commanding Generals of the Air Forces, the Ground Forces, ar 
the Service Forces personally to review the whole question of t) 
ASF position in the War Department and to see if they could cor 
to some agreement. Specific points of disagreement were to | 
referred to the Chief of Staff for decision. 
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about the relation of supply and service activities to combat forces. 
The Commanding General of the AAF believed that the develop- 
ment of an effective air combat force went far beyond the training 
of flight and ground crews and the procurement of aircraft. He 
maintained that the successful performance of his responsibility re- 
quired complete control of the bases used by air personnel in the 
United States. All of the administrative supply and service func- 
tions necessary to the operation of these bases had to be under the 
single control of the Air Forces and integrated with training and 
combat operations. The AAF did recognize that there were certain 
supply and service activities which the ASF should perform for the 
Army as a whole. There was no objection to ASF procurement of, 
foodstuffs and items of common equipment. There was apparently 
no objection to ASF construction of all War Department facilities 
or ASF control of surface transportation on land and sea. But the 
Army Air Forces insisted upon running all services at airfields 
such as medical and repair and utility activities. 

The Commanding General of the Army Ground Forces (at this 
time Lieutenant General Ben Lear) was content with existing 
organizational arrangements and sought no change. The Com- 
manding General of the ASF argued that it would be more eco- 
nomical in cost and manpower, and would insure a single standard `’ 
of service for all individual soldiers, to have one agency procuring 
common supplies and operating common services. He denied that 
the ASF had any desire to control the training of air crews or the 
development of air doctrine. 

In December, 1944, the Deputy Chief of Staff acknowledged that 
the report of the three Commanding Generals did not provide the 
basis for a solution of their differences. Accordingly, he set forth 
certain fundamental principles which were to govern relationships 
among the three commands. In the first place, the War Depart- 
ment General Staff was to be the over-all policy and coérdinating 
staff for the War Department in the Army, while the three com- 
mands were to be primarily operating agencies. Secondly, military 
personnel of the three commands should receive equal considera- 
tion and should enjoy equivalent facilities. The General Staff 
should promulgate appropriate policies and regulations to this end. 
In the third place, combat commanders should concentrate their 
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attention upon their primary responsibilities and delegate to a 
common supply service those duties not essential to the command 
prerogative. Common supply service should emphasize service, not 
command. The fourth principle was that a common supply and 
service organization was essential to the War Department. The 
fifth principle announced that in the “indeterminate zone” where 
supply and administrative activities might appear to be inseparable 
from command, or, on the other hand, might be called an inherent 
part of the common supply operation, the wishes of the combat 
commander were to govern. As an example, the Deputy Chief of 
Staff pointed out that the procurement of foodstuffs was ap- 
propriately a common supply function to be performed by the 
ASF. The procurement of high altitude flying clothing, however, 
was in the “indeterminate zone,” and so the wishes of the AAF 
would govern. In effect, the decision of December, 1944, simply 
reaffirmed the status quo as of that time. Neither the Army Air 
Forces nor the Army Service Forces was entirely satisfied. But the 
problem of a general reorganization of the War Department was 
postponed for consideration after the defeat of the Axis. 

In part, the difficulties of the ASF resulted from the peculiar rôle 
of its constituent elements such as the Chief of Ordnance, the 
Surgeon General, or the Chief of Engineers. These officers tradi- 
tionally had had more than procurement duties or other operating 
responsibilities, such as the management of general hospitals or the 
construction of military facilities. They were also the chiefs of 
their particular professional techniques wherever performed in the 
Army hierarchy. A combat division had a surgeon, as did an AAF 
wing. The Surgeon General was responsible for the quality of 
medical care wherever performed in the Army of the United States. 
It was this past practice which the AAF challenged. The Com- 
manding General of the AAF had an Air Surgeon on his staff, and 
he wanted all medical service in the AAF supervised solely by that 
individual. It was this dual nature of the réle of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral and of the Chief of Engineers, among others, that created 
peculiar difficulties for War Department organization in the war 
years. 

An immediate practical solution had to be found. War Depart- 
ment orders in 1944 and 1945 specified that the Surgeon General, 
for example, was the “chief medical officer” of the Army and the 
“chief medical advisor to the Chief of Staff and the War Depart- 
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the best utilization of medical personnel and medical facilities, and 
he was “to make technical inspections” on health matters. In this 
particular case, the Surgeon General addressed his recommenda- 
tions to the Chief of Staff through the Commanding General, 
ASF, who might only comment about them; the Commanding 
General could not reject them. Similar orders covered the status òf 
the Chief of Ordnance, the Chief of Engineers, and the Quarter- 
master General. Thus the concept was introduced that chiefs of 
technical services were a part of the staff of the War Department 
as a whole as well as a part of the Army Service Forces. No one 
could satisfactorily determine the resulting effect upon the Army 
Service Forces as a command. 

In any event, the Army Service Forces was different from the 
Air Forces and the Ground Forces. Yet it was difficult to get the 
Air Forces in particular to recognize that the nature of the ASF’s 
job entailed a supervisory responsibility throughout the Army, 
and particularly over certain phases of AAF operations. 

Overseas Commands. The philosophy of the War Department 
about overseas commands was clearly stated in Secretary Stim- 
son’s statement to the Joint Committee on the Investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor Attack. “One of the basic policies of the Army com- 
mand,” he remarked, “which has been adhered to throughout the 
entire war, and in most instances with complete success, has been 
to give the local commander his objective and mission, but not to 
interfere with him in the performance of it.””™ 

Only the broadest conceptions of overseas organization were 
contained in the two field-service regulations published by the 
War Department for the guidance of overseas commanders. These 
two documents, one entitled “Operations” and the other ‘‘Ad- 
ministration,” simply mentioned that an overseas theater was a 
territorial area of combat and that it was ordinarily divided into 
two parts: a combat zone where armies were located and a com- 
munications zone containing all the supply and administrative 
installations necessary for the support of the combat forces. In 
turn, a communications zone was to be organized on a territorial 
basis divided into one or more advance, intermediate, and base 
sections. There was to be a commanding general of the communica- 
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tions zone reporting to the theater commander-in-chief. The regula- 
tions did not specify the exact relations between the commanding 
general of the communciations zone and the various armies in the 
combat zone, nor the exact rôle that the commanding general of 
the communications zone would play in the administration of the 
theater as a whole. 

The same problems appeared overseas that plagued the War 
Department in the United States. For example, since a large part 
of the medical activity of a theater of operations was normally 
located in the communications zone, the chief surgeon in the zone 
was usually the most important medical officer in the theater. Was 
he, then, to supervise medical care by armies and smaller tactical 
units, or was there to be another medical officer on the staff of the 
theater commander-in-chief supervising medical service both in 
the communications zone and the combat zone? Different overseas 
theaters had different answers to this and comparable problems. 
The arrangement was different in the European Theater from that 
in the Mediterranean Theater, and both were different from the 
arrangements in the Pacific. 

Various proposals were made from time to time for a detailed 
organizational structure to be specified for all overseas theaters. 
It was argued that a standard administrative structure in all 
overseas theaters, paralleling that of the War Department in the 
United States, would promote inter-communication and exchange 
of personnel. It would permit standard procedures and hence more 
rapid discharge of various functions. But no such recommendations 
were ever adopted, and theater commanders continued to the end 
of the war to construct their overseas organization in whatever 
manner they saw fit. 

IV 

On August 30, 1945, three days before the official surrender of 
the Japanese, the Chief of Staff established a board of officers to re- 
view War Department organization and to make recommendations 
for its postwar structure. Under the chairmanship of Lieutenant 
General A. M. Patch, this board reported in the middle of October; 
and the report was circulated to the major commands in the 
United States and in overseas theaters. In turn, another board of 
officers, with Lieutenant General W. H. Simpson as president, was 
created by the Chief of Staff at the end of November to review all 
the comments upon the Patch Board report and to make final 
recommendations on War Department organization. 
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mended the creation of Army Areas as subordinate tactical com- 
mands of the Army Ground Forces and as separate administrative 
commands reporting to the Chief of Staff on supply and adminis- 
trative activities. These Army. Areas would be responsible for the 
operation of ground installations and for such other activities as 
the induction and initial assignment of military personnel and Re- 
serve and National Guard training. Neither board discussed the 
defects of wartime organization in any detail. Rather, the recom- 
mendations implied obvious criticisms. 

The proposed reorganization had four major aspects. In the first 
place, the War Department General Staff was greatly enlarged and 
its responsibilities increased. In order to make it clear that this 
staff had “operating” functions, the head of each staff unit was to 
be designated as a ‘director’ rather than as an “assistant chief of 
staff.” Thus in place of the old Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, the 
position should henceforth be known as “Director of Personnel and 
Administration.” Under the new organization there would be five 
such General Staff directors—a Director of Personnel and Ad- 
ministration; a Director of Intelligence; a Director of Organization 
and Training; a Director of Plans; and a Director of Service, Sup- 
ply, and Procurement. One of the reports criticized the great reduc- 
tion in size of G-1, G-8, and G-4 on March 9 on the ground that 
thereafter the Assistant Chiefs of Staff were unable to be of real 
assistance to the Chief of Staff in advising him on Army-wide 
problems or in assisting him to exercise supervision of all Army 
activities. In addition, the War Department Special Staff as it had 
functioned during the war was continued without change. The re- 
ports made it clear that the Chief of Staff was military advisor to 
the President and to the Secretary of War and commander of all 
Army forces throughout the world. A Director of Research and 
Development was eventually added to make six General staff di- 
rectors. 

In the second place, the Army Service Forces as it had existed 
during the war was abandoned. Its functions were transferred to 
the War Department General Staff as a part of the plan to 
strengthen that element of the organization. Henceforth, there 
would be two major operating commands in the United States— 
the Army Air Forces and the Army Ground Forces. In addition, 
there would be area commands, as mentioned above, which would 
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function partly under the Army Ground Forces and partly under 
the direct supervision of the General Staff. The technical and ad- 
ministrative services of the ASF would function under the War 
Department General Staff—the seven technical services primarily 
under the Director of Service, Supply, and Procurement, and the 
administrative services (the Adjutant General’s Office, the Provost 
Marshal General’s Office, the Chief of Chaplains, and the Special 
Services Division) under the Director of Personnel and Adminis- 
tration. In effect, this meant that the War Department staff would 
consist of a General Staff, a Special Staff, technical services, and 
administrative services. 

In the third place, a unified directing staff on procurement and 
supply was retained. While the Under Secretary of War would 
continue to supervise procurement matters, he would exercise this 
supervision through the Director of Service, Supply, and Procure- 
ment. The old dual supervisory staff which had existed from 1921 
to 1942 would thus be avoided. It was implied, although not so 
specified, that the procurement policies of the Under Secretary and 
the Director of Service, Supply, and Procurement would apply also 
to the Army Air Forces. 

Finally, greater autonomy was recommended for the Army Air 
Forces. The Air Forces would retain complete control over air 
stations and air installations in the United States and even over- 
seas. It would have complete control within the limits of very 
broad directives of the research, development, and procurement of 
Air Forces equipment; it would determine the strength and or- 
ganization of Air Forces units; it would conduct necessary intel- 
ligence activities; it would design Air Forces installations with some 
assistance from the Chief of Engineers; and it would be virtually 
separately responsible for determining Air Forces budgetary needs. 

At the end of January, 1946, the Chief of Staff (General Eisen- 
hower) announced in principle his acceptance of the recommenda- 
tions made by the second board of officers which modified only in 
some details the original proposals. Presidential approval was of- 
ficially expressed in Executive Order 9722 on May 18, 1946. The 
new organization for the War Department was then officially set 
forth in War Department Circular 138, May 14, 1946, to become 
effective on June 11. Whether the new organization would meet the 
difficulties experienced in the wartime organization, and whether 
the new structure would better meet the needs of some possible 
war, only time could tell. 
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I, PRELUDE TO CHANGE 


In the simultaneous elections held on June 2, 1946, in France and 
Italy, it is not difficult to see a symbol of the community of destiny 
which, even now, seems to link the two countries. France and Italy 
are the two largest western European countries to emerge intact 
from the ordeal of fascism and war, and the political decisions they 
will make in the near future are bound to affect to a large extent 
the course of events in Europe. To find out what chances exist of 
a significant contribution by the continent of Europe to the solu- 
tion of the political and economic problems of our time, it is legiti- 
mate to look to France and to Italy. To analyze in some detail the 
conditions under which the two countries voted, the issues pre- 
sented to them, and the consequences likely to flow from the 
results of the elections—all this appears to represent an inquiry 
into developments vitally affecting one of the great areas which, if 
much impoverished and weakened at present, may still come back 
to influence the political structure of the world. 

As an expression of the popular mind, the vote on June 2 was 
unprecedented for both countries. Never before had so many men 
and women taken part in elections: forty-five millions exercised 
their right to vote (in Italy their duty as well), while the greatest 
number (with men only voting) in pre-war France was less than 
ten millions and in pre-fascist Italy less than seven millions. 
Amidst a universal eagerness to prove both political maturity and 
the working of democratic procedures, surely these elections should 
represent a decisive test of the political ideals and hopes of the 
French and Italian peoples. The voting acquired added significance 
because of the circumstances under which it took place. In France, 
four weeks before, for the first time in her long history of plebi- 
scites, the people had rejected the proposed constitution. The ques- 
tion now was whether that rejection was to be vindicated. In Italy, 
the people had to decide as well whether to retain the monarchy 
or to create a republic. June 2 represented also the end, for all to 
see, of a long period of political minority: for the first time in 
twenty-five years, Italy was free again to choose its representatives. 
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Clearly, June 2 was in both countries far more than just another 
election day. 

This holds true, even though the decisions of the French and 
Italian peoples on that day could have been foreseen with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy. No one-could really doubt that the 
election returns of that day would sanction once again the revolu- 
tionary political change which had first become visible in France 
with the elections of October 21, 1945, and in Italy with the munici- 
pal elections of March and April, 1946. For the results of the French 
1945 elections were due not merely to the working of the electoral 
law or to the presence of temporary circumstances operating to the 
disadvantage of the traditional parties. The attempt to show that a 
great difference is to be found between the French local elections of 
September 23, 1945, and the national elections of,October 21, does 
not seem to be based on a very strong foundation,} for in both elec- 
tions slightly more than half of the votes went to the two Marxist 
parties. The only significant difference is in the better showing of 
the Radical Socialists in the local elections. This was to be expected 
in contests where personalities and concrete issues weighed more 
than general principles. The pressure of national problems was 
little felt, and the traditional strength of the Radical Socialists 
could assert itself to some extent. But the weaknesses of the older 
parties revealed themselves, and new movements such as the MRP 
first could prove their strength, when the needs of the country as 
a whole came to the fore the next month. 

The 1945 defeat of the middle-class parties cannot be explained 
either by saying that those parties were at a disadvantage in the 
presentation of their views, owing to the unfair operation of 
the press laws against newspapers guilty of intelligence with the 
enemy.” Not only is the influence of newspapers on voting trends 
notoriously small, but the Radical Socialists’ claim of discrimina- 
tion is difficult to prove. When Edouard Herriot rose in the Con- 
stituent Assembly on April 18, 1946, to complain of the inadequacy 
of the press allowed his party, the Minister of Information was in 
a position to confirm the validity of statistics proving that, outside 
of Paris, the Communists had fifty-five daily newspapers, the 


1 Bernard Lavergne, “Elections et Lois Blectorales de 1945 et de 1946,” Revue 
Politique et Parlementaire, Apr., 1946, pp. 6 ff. 

2 To Albert Milhaud, “Le Bouleversement du 21 Octobre 1945,” ibid., Dec., 
1945, p. 198, this seems the main reason for the defeat of the Radical Socialists. 


he basis of its newspaper strength alone the MRP could never have 
chieved the victory it did.* 

The local elections which took place in Italy diene March and 
ipril, 1946, had afforded an equally good opportunity to anticipate 
he general trends of the June returns. To a greater degree than in 
‘rance, national returns followed local returns. Taking into account 
he 5,638 communes in which elections were held, the Socialists 
nd Communists gained a majority of seats in 40 per cent of them, 
he Christian-Democrats in 35.4 per cent, while the remaining 
'4.6 per cent went to all of the other parties together. Since this 
vas almost the same distribution of votes which prevailed on June 
', it is probably correct to infer that political decisions have not 
een taken lightly by the Italian people, and that, as in France, 
hey reflect certain fundamental changes in political attitudes. 


Ij. THE ELECTORAL MACHINERY 


France went to the polls in 1946 using the electoral system pre- 
cribed by the ordinance of August 17, 1945, and used in the elec- 
ions of 1945. Even though General de Gaulle had hesitated a long 
ime between the old majority system with single-member.constitu- 
ncies and proportional representation, all major groups were com- 
aitted to the latter. The August ordinance tried to do away with 
ome of the evils associated with the system used by the Weimar 
tepublic. Small constituencies were drawn up, 103 in number, each 
vith a minimum of two and a maximum of nine deputies, the 
erage being five. The utilization of unused votes through a na- 
ional pooling of remainders was ruled out. Thus each constituency 
lected the full number of deputies allotted to it, using the method 
f the highest average resulting from successive divisions. No 


3 For a summary of the debates in the Constituent Assembly, cf. Études de 
esse, No. 3~4, 1946, pp. 342 ff. The present policy of the French Provisional Gov- 
rnment has not been one, however, to inspire confidence. See the brilliant article 
y Herriot, “La Liberté de la Presse,” Revue de Paris, May, 1946, pp. 3-10, and 
specially his criticism of the government’s attempt to use a doctrine of “public 
iterest’’ instead of “penal culpability” for the transfer of newspaper properties to 
he state. The new Bidault government formed after the June, 1946, elections seems 
2 be aware of the need of establishing a truly free press, to Judge from the statement 
f Bidault himself that the goal will be to do away “both with previous authorization 
nd with what I have heard described as financial oligarchies.”’ L’ Aube, Paris, June 
8, 1946. 
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“panachage” was permitted. While this made for political clarity, 
full party control was imposed by also ruling out preferential vot- 
ing: candidates were to be elected rigidly in the order of their in- 
clusion in each list, with this order nearly always dictated by what 
the French like to call the “general staffs” of the several parties.‘ 
That the 1945 system was used was due to the defeat of the 
constitution. For these general staffs had proceeded in 1946 to 
the elaboration of a new electoral law which would have established 
even more strongly the domination of big parties. At their bidding, 
the Constituent Assembly had approved it on April 18, 1946.5 It 
was to go into effect for the June elections; but, with the rejection 
of the Cot constitution, the law of November 2, 1945, provided for 
the continued use of the August ordinance.’ The April law remains 
today, therefore, only an historical curiosity; for it is indeed quite 
improbable that the new Constituent Assembly will approve again 
an electoral system at once so complicated and so contrary to the 
principles of justice and of fair play to all political groups, which 
proportional representation claims as its most important virtue. 
As far as it can be understood, the law provided for a distribution 
of seats both within the constituencies and nationally. A national 
electoral quotient was to be obtained by dividing the total number 
of votes cast by 579, this being the number of deputies to be elected. 
Each local list was to elect the number of deputies resulting from 
a division of its number of votes by the national quotient. All the 
votes not used up during this first stage would be pooled on a 
nation-wide basis. Through two further stages, one provisional and 
the other final, the still available seats were to be distributed by 


4 While all major political parties were in favor of proportional representation, 
the ordinance of 1945 met with considerable criticism among publicists, as was to 
be expected. André Siegfried (“Que Veulent les Frangais?,’”’ Figaro, Paris, Jan. 18, 
1946) spoke of deputies elected in October on “blocked lists” which allowed no real 
choice on the part of the elector. André Hauriou (“Vers la Dictature des Partis,” 

- Revue de Paris, Feb., 1946, p. 42) sees proportional representation as having filled 
the Constituent Assembly with “secretaries of local party committees who, with 
another electoral system, could never have aspired to be elected.” Paul Bastid (“Le 
Rassemblement Nécessaire,” Revue de Paris, Apr., 1946, p. 23) calls the deputies 
“humble servants of party bureaucracies without a mandate.” 

5 Text in Journal Offictel, No. 89, Apr. 14, 1946, pp. 3126-3129, 

€ Article 7 reads: “In the event that the electoral body should reject the constitu- 
tion drawn up by the Assembly, or in the event that the latter would have failed to 
draw up a constitution within the period of time provided in Article 6, a new Con- 
stituent Assembly having the same powers would immediately be elected according 
to the same procedure and would meet the second Tuesday following its election.” 
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dividing the national pools of each party by the national quotient, 
using the method of the highest average until all seats were dis- 
tributed. But (1) no national pooling of unused votes was to be 
allowed to the parties failing to offer candidates in at least twenty 
constituencies or failing to obtain a nation-wide total of votes equal 
to at least five per cent of the total number of votes cast in the 
country; and (2) the votes belonging to the parties which did not 
thus qualify were to be transferred proportionately to the national 
pools of the parties which did qualify.’ 

With the defeat of the Cot constitution and the consequent death 
of this electoral law, the new Constituent Assembly will have to 
write a new one. The pooling of remainders on a national basis may 
be favored by some of the smaller parties, since in the last elections 
the Radical Socialists were able to elect only one deputy for every 
57,000 votes received, as against one for every 35,000 in the case 
of the Big Three. A decision in this sense will depend on the MRP, 
and it is logical to expect that the attitude of the MRP will depend, 
in turn, on its relations with the Socialists and the Communists. 
It would not be surprising to see the MRP take a step aimed at 
strengthening the Radical Socialists and the Conservatives in the 
next elections, if only to stress the possibility of a government out- 
side the Socialist and Communist parties, and thus to exert an 
exceedingly effective pressure on the Socialists and to buttress their 
status as an independent party. 

A point of even greater importance, however, concerns the pos- 
sibility of changing the rigid list system which has prevailed 
hitherto. This could be done through the preferential vote, with 
its validity not made contingent on any minimum proportion of 
preferential votes to list votes. Here, again, the older parties should 
be the ones most logically in favor of the preferential vote, since 
their lists are more likely to include candidates with strong per- 
sonal traits and sometimes a notable political tradition to defend, 
as witnessed by the fierce struggles for “first place” in 1945 and 
1946 which the electoral system made inevitable. The “mass” 
parties, stressing as they do party discipline, the rule of central 
committees over members and “programs” against mere individ- 


7 Articles 4 and 16. In the words of Lavergne, this meant that “the remainders 
belonging to small political groups are directly benefiting those great parties against 
which the elector voted. If this is not a pure and simple theft of votes, we ask what 
meaning words have in the French language” (Art. cit., p. 18). 
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uals, will naturally look askance at any system which might result 
in thwarting the domination of their bosses. But just because of 
this increasing importance of party organization, some freedom of 
choice must be restored to the elector. It is therefore encouraging 
to note a movement within the French Socialist party in favor of 
the preferential vote. . 

In Italy, as in France, no alternative to proportional representa- 
tion was really ever contemplated. The pressure for the plan was 
even stronger because its acceptance simply meant going back 
to the law of 1919, the last pre-Fascist electoral law. All members of 
a committee created to prepare a- draft for the consideration of the 
government? were substantially in favor of proportional representa- 
tion, while a majority voted against the use of remainders on a na- 
tional basis, for the adoption of large constituencies, and for the 
admission of preferential votes provided they reached at least one- 
fifth of the list votes. These proposals were all incorporated in the 
majority report and accompanying legislative draft. A minority 
report drawn up chiefly by liberal members expressed, itself in 
favor of smaller constituencies and of giving full validity to prefer- 
ential votes. A government bill, based partly on the committee 
draft, was submitted to the Consultative Assembly on February11, 
1946. In the course of the debate, the Communists declared against 
compulsory voting (recommended, however, by the Assembly by 
a vote of 179 to 156); the Liberals were against any use of remain- 
ders on a national basis (recommended by the Assembly 188 to 85); 
and the common position of all three major parties, Christian 
Democrats, Socialists, and Communists, was against giving full 
play to preferential voting (a position approved by the Assembly 
149 to 139%), £ 

8 The Committee was created on August 31, 1945, by the minister for the Con- 
stituent Assembly, Nenni, on authority of Articles 2 and 5 of the decree of July 31, 
1945. The Committee, made up of party representatives and of independent ex- 
perts, met from September 1 to October 27, 1945, For a detailed summary of its work, 


cf. Bollettino di Informazione e Documentazione del Ministero per la Costituente, 
Rome, nos. 1, 2, 3. 

9 When the committee draft was transmitted to the Head of the Allied Commis- 
sion in Rome, Admiral Stone replied in a letter of November 8, 1946, that the project 
was “in keeping with modern developments of democratic practice” (Bollettino, no. 
8, p. 11). The Allied Commission contributions to the electoral law appear to have 
been mainly two: (1) no propaganda to be allowed within’ 200 meters of polling 
booths; (2) all lists of candidates to be posted in town-halls twenty days before elec- 
tion day (Bollettino, ibid.). 

10 For the debates, see Bollettino, nos. 5 and 6. 


away with the compulsory vote," the government accepted in full 
the proposals of the smaller parties for the full validity of the prefer- 
ential votes, regardless of their ratio to list votes. A proportional 
representation system was established, based on fairly large con- 
stituencies (thirty-one in all, with a minimum of seven, a maximum 
of thirty-six, and an average of about eighteen deputies each). 
While in France no attempt was made to maintain a uniform propor- 
tion between deputies and electors (Paris having one deputy for 
every 53,000 electors and Belfort having one for every 26,000), 
the Italian decree established the uniform proportion of one deputy 
for every 49,000 electors. Also, unlike France, the decree provided 
for the pooling of remainders on a nation-wide basis so as to pro- 
vide for the fullest proportionality and not to-place the smaller 
parties at any disadvantage.” _ 


II. THE POLITICAL STRUGGLE 


The French political campaign got under way in earnest after 
the defeat of the Cot constitution! on May 5. In the case of the 
MRP, the victor of May 5, the constitution was the great issue. 


u Article 1 of the decree merely read: “The exercise of the vote is a duty which 
no citizen can avoid without failing the country at a decisive moment of its life. 
Those who without sufficient cause will not vote in the Constituent Assembly elec- 
tions shall have their names posted for one month in the town-hall, and for a period 
of five years the words ‘did not vote’ shall be inscribed in the good conduct certifi- 
.cates which may be issued to them.” j 

12 To this end, Article 62 provided for the creation of a so-called “national con- 
stituency.” After all possible seats had been assigned in the local constituencies, the 
unallocated seats were to be assigned to the national constituency and distributed 
among the national party lists in proportion to each party’s national total of unused 
votes. 

13 The name derives its origin, of course, from the fact that Pierre Cot was the 
rapporteur for the constitutional committee. Cot succeeded the MRP leader, Fran- 
çois de Menthon, as rapporteur at the end of March, when the MRP found itself 
constantly in a minority against Communist-Socialist majorities. The appellative of 
“Cot constitution” seems preferable to that of “Communist constitution,” since the 
Socialists joined the Communists in its defense, as well as fairly strong local groups 
of Radical Socialists, especially in the south, Pierre Cot, himself a radical, was re- 
elected on June 2 in Savoie as a candidate of the Union des Gauches, a joint Com- 
munist-Radical list. This was one of the only three instances (the other two occur- 
ring in Haute-Saône and Lozère) in which Communist candidates did not run under 
their own banner. 


The MRP had taken the position that the Cot constitution opened 
a path to the dictatorship of a majority party, and that they were 
against it because they were faithful to the democratic and republi- 
can traditions of France. Paul Coste-Floret* had expressed the 
party’s opposition to the Cot constitution, saying that ‘‘the pro- 
posed Assembly disposed of the plenitude of legislative powers, of 
the plenitude of executive powers because it elected both the presi- 
dent of the Republic and the president of the council, and of the 
plenitude of judicial powers because the supreme judicial council 
was composed of eight members elected by the Assembly and of 
only four magistrates.’ 

On May 6, the party struck the campaign keynote with the fol- 
lowing communiqué: “The executive committee of the MRP wel- 
comes the great victory which the Republic has just achieved and 
notes with satisfaction that, both on May 5, 1946, and on October 
21, 1945, the majority of the country answered its appeal. The 
MRP, a new political force issuing from the resistance and twice 
victorious, directs a new and confident appeal to the country so 
that it may complete its two-fold victory and give to our party on 
June 2 the means (1) of preparing rapidly a constitution worthy of 
`” France and acceptable to all Frenchmen, guaranteeing national in- 
dependence and the rights of human beings as a result of the co- 
operation of powers and the separation of functions; (2) of rallying 
all democrats around the great message of reconciliation between 
political freedom and social justice which the entire world expects 
of the Fourth Republic.’’® This manifesto summarized the main 
points of the MRP program. Individual rights were to be protected 
and not swallowed up by any novel collectivistic version. While 
state powers were to codperate towards the achievement of com- 
mon ends, differences in functions and of responsibilities required 
their separation. Political freedom could not suffer because of the 
need for economic change. At the same time, the introduction of 
quite radical economic reforms could not be placed in doubt. Many 
party leaders openly admitted in the course of the campaign that 
an understanding with the Communist party on these points was a 
practical impossibility, and the MRP minister of justice, Teitgen, 


1 Author of the new MRP constitutional draft presented to the constitutional 
committee of the second Constituent Assembly. $ 

13 I Aube, Paris, Apr. 21-22, 1946. 

16 Ibid., May 7, 1946. 
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in a speech at Bordeaux, said that “between materialistic com- 
munism and ourselves no kind of partnership is possible.” 

After May 5, the Communist paper L'Humanité appealed for the 
unity “of all republican Socialists, Communists, and resistants,”’ to 
give France truly republican institutions. It was hoped that June 
- 2 would undo the negative achievement of May 5. “And this time,” 
warned Cachin, on the eve of the election, “it will be necessary to 
bow before the people’s will.” The party leader, Thorez, foresaw, 
however, the need for a more accommodating policy and pro- 
claimed himself ready to reach an agreement with those democrats 
who had voted “no” on the constitutional referendum. But there 
was no significant retreat from the positions that the Communist 
party had previously taken, and the belief was continuously voiced 
that the Communist party was the sole defender of “democratic” 
freedoms and of the Republic. Confident of its strength, the party 
set out to reinforce the position which it had gained as the “first 
party” in France, and came out openly in favor of a government to 
be headed by Thorez himself. 

As between the MRP and the Communists, the Socialists felt 
unhappy. Some of them had voted against the constitution; others, 
aware of this, were getting ready to shift their allegiance to the . 
Communists. The Socialists’ refusal to associate themselves fully 
with the Communists in their support of the Cot constitution had 
marked them for the anger of the Communists, who had attributed 
to them a good deal of responsibility for the defeat. In turn, the 
traditional suspicions and, more than that, the deep political 
cleavage which had existed in the past between Socialists and Com- 
munists reasserted themselves. Daniel Meyer, secretary of the 
party, spoke of the impossibility of a collaboration with a party 
whose directives came from abroad and whose doctrine and tactics 
were dictated exclusively by the interests of Russian imperialism. 
Le Trocquer, Socialist minister of the interior, went so far as to 
recall the desertion of Thorez.!? Someone observed that the Com- 
munist party, known before as “‘le parti des fusillés,” was gradually 
becoming, in the heat of the political campaign, “le parti des déser- 
ieurs.” Apart from these levities, the Socialists stressed the success 
of Léon Blum in the United States and their desire to see a less 
haphazard nationalization plan carried out, and to protect a sub- 
stantial economic area reserved to private enterprise. 


17 In the Bidault cabinet after the elections, Le Troque was replaced as minister 
of the interior by another socialist, Depreux. 
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On the right, various groups joined hands as the Parti Républi- 
cain de la Liberté, even though this unifying process could not be 
carried out in several constituencies owing to the impossibility of 
any agreement as to who should occupy first place on the ticket. 
The PRL stood on a frankly conservative platform, criticizing in 
particular the economic programs of the three big parties, and 
reasserting its belief that political freedom could survive only if 
property rights and private enterprise were safeguarded as much 
as possible. This was not surprising. Much more surprising, in 
terms of the political situation of fifteen, or even ten, years ago, 
was the attitude of the Radical Socialists, running with their 
political allies under the name of Rassemblement des Gauches. The 
traditional position of the Radical Socialists had always been one 
of friendliness towards the Socialists. Had not the Sarraut dynasty 
moved out from behind the walls of Carcassonne and effected the 
conquest of fifteen departments of the south, never forgetting the 
principle “pas d'ennemis à gauche”? In 1946, this was no longer 
true and Herriot was being forced by events to take a position of 
hostility to a great deal of the program of the left. By becoming the 
champions of 1789, the Radical Socialists were almost made to 
appear as the defenders of the ancien régime. 

The elements of novelty surrounding the MRP in France were 
lacking in the case of Christian democracy in Italy. The fact, 
however, that it was an old-established political force did not elim- 
inate all uncertainties about its position, for the party was troubled 
by internal dissensions on the institutional question, until the mat- 
ter was settled in April at the party convention, when an over- 
whelming majority voted in favor of the Republic. But quite as 
strongly as the MRP in France, Christian Democrats made it clear 
that they valued individual freedom as something higher than the 
rights of the state, and that individual freedom must be guaranteed 
in a way different from that of the Russian constitution in which 
the exigencies of economic life crush man, who is left without auton- 
omy. 

Trying to strike a middle course, the Christian Democrats an- 
nounced through Gonella'® their stand against both “bourgeois 
egoism and the materialism of the masses.” Rejecting the eight- 
eenth-century divorce between politics and economics, politics 
had to be subordinated to morality and to law, and political free- 


18 Guido Gonella, Il Programma della Democrazia Cristiana per la Nuova Constitu- 
zione (Rome, 1946). 


nunity. Thus the new problem of the Constituent Assembly will 
»e this: to translate the social question into constitutional language, 
tiving a constitutional solution to the problems of work, property, 
md the distribution of goods. The old liberal constitutions knew 
mly one theme, freedom; but a new democratic constitution must 
e aware also of a second theme, social justice. According to Gon- 
lla, Socialism and, in particular, Communism, tends to sacrifice 
solitical democracy, that is, political freedoms, to economic democ- 
acy, that is, to the promise of economic equality. But Christian 
lemocracy cannot reject as bourgeois those freedoms which, even 
hough claimed by the bourgeoisie for its own benefit, are neverthe- 
ass man’s freedoms to be claimed for the benefit of all. Property is 
iot theft, only anti-social monopolies are theft, Gonella adds, tak- 
ng a leaf from the Liberal party program. 

Politically, the Christian Democratic party favored a two-cham- 
er system, so that legislation not only will reflect the will of the 
‘eople but will be the fruit of careful thinking. The French politi- 
al struggle was used as an argument by the leader of the party, 
Je Gasperi, when he remarked that it was impossible to vote for 
‘parties which, as in France, aim at a Republic dominated by one 
ssembly, an assembly inevitably ending up as a committee of 
ublic safety and under the dictatorship of one party or one man. 
“hese parties do not guarantee the independence of judges, the 
ignity of civil servants, the independence of syndicates, universi- 
ies, and the press, the freedom of the Church, of the school, and 
f regional bodies, conceived as autonomous forces limiting the 
phere of action of a centralized State.” ! 

The Communist party faced this opposition by promising that 
he new constitution should guarantee to all citizens freedom of 
peech, assembly, press, and religion, even though, as usual, these 
-eedoms were to be denied to those who want to suppress “demo- 
ratice” institutions.?° A new concept of property was to be intro- 
uced, to allow the government to fight against ‘“‘plutocracy” and 
2 intervene adequately in order to lighten the poverty of the 
eople. The party would be for or against state intervention, for 
r against economic freedom, according to circumstances.” It 


19 Jl Popolo, Rome, May 12, 1946. 
2 L'Unità, Rome, May 8, 1946. 
21 Il Globo, Rome, May 23, 1946. 


would be for state intervention when the state had become the ex- 
pression of the people’s will, thus permitting the nationalization of 
monopolies and big industries, the creation of factory councils 
made up equally of representatives of capital and of labor, and a 
strong unitary syndicalist system. 

On the eve of the election, the leader of the party, Togliatti, 
stressed the party’s faith in the democratic method.” No reform 
will be undertaken unless it has been discussed and approved demo- 
cratically. The party is in favor of a two-chamber system, provided 
that both be chosen on a democratic basis. There will be no politi- 
cal instability, because the present agreement among democratic 
parties provides a safe foundation for Italy’s political life. The 
Communist party has indeed gone out of its way to create a patri- 
otic aura about itself quite in contrast with the earlier stand during 
the period of its underground activities, when the party was quite 
active in the publication of articles dealing with Leninism, the | 
ideological foundations of proletarian unity, and, of course, Stalin’s 
speeches. Communist literature was full of quotations taken from 
the great masters, and of long debates on Marxism and historical 
materialism. One of the Communist periodicals had even taken 
upon itself the task of freeing Catholic conscience from the limita- 
tions of obsolete ideological schematisms. With the arrival of 
Togliatti in Rome, this type of Communist activity weakened, and 
in the course of the last political campaign it disappeared alto- 
gether,” 

This happy placidity which, without any audible dissent, was 
the mark of the Italian Communist party in the spring of 1946 was 
lacking in the case of the Socialist party. Official party leadership 
had to deal with “Socialist Initiative,” a youth movement adher- 
ing to the revolutionary goals of Marxian socialism. The movement 
had declared itself against the traditional concept of national 
sovereignty, as representing an obstacle to that solidarity among 
peoples which is the foundation of a Socialist society, and had thus 
placed itself in direct conflict with Communism, which has as- 
sumed today the réle of last-ditch defender of national sovereignty. 
The movement also advocated independence for the Socialist party 


2 L'Unità, Rome, May 29, 1946. ae 

23 See open letter from De Gasperi to Togliatti, Il Popolo, Rome, Apr. 16, 1946. 
Humorists pointed out that in order to hear the names of Lenin and Stalin pro- 
nounced at all, it was necessary to attend meetings of either the Christian Demo- 
crats or the Liberals. 
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and no participation in a government whose aim would be sub- 
stantially that of the reconstruction of a bourgeois state.” 

The development within the Socialist party of such currents as 
those of the Socialist Initiative was due to the basic issue of its 
relationship to the Communist party. Party leadership was aware 
of the need for an understanding with the Christian Democratic 
party as well,” but the fundamental question still remained—how 
close should the understanding be with the Communists? Nenni 
felt that the Socialists had essential common objectives with the 
Communists: the Republic, banking, agrarian, and industrial re- 
forms, and the will, above all, to make of the working class the 
foremost weapon in the achievement of the new democracy. Being 
in control of the party, he was accused of trying to bring about a 
merger with the Communists. The struggle for or against fusion 
between Socialists and Communists is one of the most significant 
issues throughout Europe today. It is of particular interest in 
Italy because, with the party leadership in favor of fusion, the 
rank and file have, for the time being, forced a reversal of policy. 
The struggle, in which Harold Laski took part with some of his 
now frequent anti-Communist remarks, reached its conclusion 
during the Florence party convention in April, 1946. The fusion 
forces, who had already given up their position in favor of an out- 
right merger, were defeated by a vote which rallied against them 
fifty-four per cent of the party members. 

The leader of the successful rebellion was Giuseppe Saragat, 
who, in a remarkable speech, pointed to the political and intellec- 
tual dishonesty of those who are speaking of the organic unity of 
the working-class without thinking at the same time of what is 
required if one is anxious to prevent its surrender to totalitarianism. 
Saragat stressed that the end must remain human freedom. Social- 
ism, just because it is revolutionary, is an integral doctrine pervad- 


a Epoca, Rome, Jan. 31, 1946. 

2 At a meeting of the central party committee, Nenni had stated: “Ever since 
August, 1944, the Socialist and Communist Parties have invited Christian de- 
mocracy to broaden the common field of agreement from the syndicalist to the 
political field. Today, as in 1920-21, a democratic solution in Italy depends upon 
the reaching of an agreement with the Catholic masses. We are not forgetting our 
friends, the Republican and Action Parties. But the alliance of the left does not solve 
the problem of the Constituent Assembly and of the Republic. This is a formula 
which has been proved void even in the France of Voltaire. In Italy, it is entirely 
inadequate. The new fact of Italian politics since 1919 is the existence of a mass 
Catholic party with which we must come to terms” (Avanti!, Rome, Jan. 8, 1946). 
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ing all forms of human activity, and therefore also the moral ones. 
Saragat denounced that conception of democracy which has made 
of it a purely tactical weapon to be adopted or rejected according 
to necessity. This has led to a confusion in which traditional words 
are today deprived of their only legitimate meaning. In Russia, 
the continued control of industry by a small minority, and the con- 
tinued absence from the political scene of the immense majority 
of rural workers, has deprived democracy of any real contents and 
has brought about reaction. Saragat says: “Let us look around 
Europe and we shall see that in Great Britain the overwhelming 
majority is united around the flag of democratic socialism. The 
same is true of Norway, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
and Switzerland. Why only in Italy should the working masses 
desert their historical political party?” This repudiation of pro- 
Communist leadership represented a turning point in the history 
of the new Italian Socialist party. Codperation with the Com- 
munists was, of course, not ruled out, and no great changes were 
introduced in the political program; but the outcome of the 
Florence convention strengthened the electoral position of the 
party. 

Of the remaining parties, the Republican party, one of the oldest 
as well as one of the smallest in the past, was bound to derive some 
benefit from its identification with the republican movement. 
Voting against the monarchy in the referendum, some might have 
found it logical to vote for the Republican party in the elections. 
While in this respect the party is closely identified with the new 
republican régime, it is otherwise a party attached to traditional 
nineteenth-century views. With the exception of the extreme con- 
servative party of the right, the Republican party was the only one 
to advocate a return to a policy of state non-intervention in eco- 
nomic affairs. The state must be freed from the liabilities and the 
commitments which have been assumed in the field of business and 
industry through IRI. In agriculture, the policy of fixed prices, 
compulsory delivery of crops, and guidance from above must be 
abandoned, and industry must be left to overcome present diffi- 
culties with its own means.?’ But this was a voice too feeble to make 
itself heard in the chorus demanding “nationalization” as a certain 
cure for the economic and political evils of our time. 


28 Avanti!, Rome, Apr. 14, 1946. 
27 La Voce Repubblicana, Rome, Feb. 16, 1946. 


45 and 1946 returns), the Communist party lost its rôle of ‘‘first 
rty of France” to the MRP. While losing one-fifth of its strength 
Paris, the MRP gained heavily everywhere else in France except 
the north. This was done largely at the expense of the conserva- 
e elements, who preferred to join a strongly organized party 


TABLE I 


RETURNS OF FRENCH ELECTIONS OF OCTOBER, 1945, AND JUNE, 1946 
(Votes in Thousands) 


MRP Communists Socialists Other Parties 
Areas a | 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1846 1946 1946 
tis 916 820 1,122 1,108 | 705 636 560 769 


% | 27.8 24.6 | 34.0 33.3 | 21.4 19.1 | 16.8 23.0 
rth 786 798 |813 870 | 801 748 | 406 512 
% | 28.1 27.2 | 29.0 29.8 | 28.6 25.6 | 14.3 17.4 
st 1,182 1,522 | 604 715 |927- 851 | 1,258 1,113 
% \|29.8 36.2 | 15.2 17.0 | 23.8 20.3 | 31.7 26.5 
ater 575 705 |825 844 |689 596 |843 887 
% |19.6 23.3 |28.2 27.8 |23.5 19.7 |28.7 29.2 
st 604 784 | 496 543 | 533 483 | 853 784 
% | 24.2 30.2 | 19.9 21.0 | 21.5 18.6 | 34.4 30.2 
ith 825 964 |1,109 1,126 | 946 877 | 789 830 
% | 22.5 25.4 | 30.2 29.9 | 25.8 23.1 | 21.5 21.6 


tal 4,888 5,588 | 4,969 5,206 | 4,601 4,191 | 4,709 4,893 
% | 25.5 28.1 | 25.9 26.2 | 24.0 21.1 | 24.6 24.6 





Table compiled from statistics published in Le Monde, Paris, June 4, 1946. Some 
mges were made in order to obtain substantially comparable figures for the 
ious parties between 1945 and 1946. Adjustments were made to take into ac- 
int such situations as the one that developed in the Moselle, where, in 1945, the 
tente Républicaine et Démocratique polled 103,000 votes, elected four deputies, 
whom three joined the MRP; while in 1946 the Entente disappeared and the 
RP polled 111,000 votes, electing four deputies; or in the Haute Loire where, in 
i5, the Union Républicaine d’Action Sociale et Paysanne polled 67,000 votes, 
sting two “peasants” and one MRP; while in 1946 two separate lists were in the 
ming, one for the peasants and one for the MRP. Instances of this kind were 
eated many times, and they were taken into consideration to assess at their real 
sngth the position of the parties. 
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with some possibility of effective political influence. The losses of 
the Communists were limited to a number of cities such as Lille, 
Lyon, Toulouse, Marseille, and Toulon; for in the country as a 
whole the number of Communist voters increased, owing to some 
inroads into the ranks of the Socialists and to substantial gains, 
from ten to twenty per cent, in the east and in the west among the 
peasants, who seemed to be thankful for the law of April 13, 1946, 
improving the conditions of tenant farmers. The Socialists were the 
real losers. Throughout France they lost votes, some of them to 
the Communists, others to the Radical Socialists. The recovery of 
the other parties was not impressive. Their percentage of the total 
vote remained identical. The Conservatives gained in Paris and in 
the north at the expense of the MRP, but they lost to the same 
party in the west and in the east. The Radical Socialists, once the 
strongest party in France, made some small gains. Here and there 
the recovery was notable, as in Lyon, where a strong campaign and 
the strong leadership of Herriot succeeded in doubling their 1945 
vote.”8 

Far more striking than the changes between 1945 and 1946 are 
the changes between the last prewar elections and those of 1946 
(see Table II). The elections of 1936 gave the first indication of 
serious political change. The Radical Socialists lost one-fifth of their 
vote and of their seats. The Socialist vote remained unchanged, 
but, thanks to the operation of the Popular Front agreement among 
Radical Socialists, Socialists, and Communists, they gained in the 
allocation of seats. The greatest gainers were, of course, the Com- 


28 A close parallel exists between the percentage of votes favorable to the con- 
stitution in the referendum of May 5 and the percentage of Communist and Socialist 
votes in the elections of June 2, although in the center, east, and south fairly large 
numbers of Radical Socialists voted for the constitution, while at the same time a 
certain number of Socialists everywhere voted against it. 


Constitutional Referendum %, of Cominuniat Socialist 


Noes Ayes Votes in 1946 Elections 
% % 
Paris 49.8 50.2 52.4 
North 46.1 53.9 55.4 
West 63.0 37.0 37.3 
Center 52.4 47.6 47.5 
East * 59.1 40.5 39.6 
South 46.0 54.0 53.0 


Total 52.9 47.1 47.3 


a six-fold increase in the number of seats, thanks again to the 
working of the agreement. Still, the middle-class parties had se- 
cured a good deal more than half of the votes. The MRP, then 
known as the Popular Democrats, was hardly noticeable, with less 
than half a million votes and twenty-three deputies; but in the ten 
years to follow, the MRP was to increase in votes by five hundred 
per cent and to emerge as the strongest party, with thirty per cent 


TABLE II 


FRENCH VOTE AND DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS, 1932, 1936, 1946 
(Votes in Thousands) , 











France France and Algeria France and North Africa 
Parties 1932 1936 1946* 
Votes % |Seats % | Votes % |Seats %G Votes % |Seats % 
Right 8,984 42.1 | 287 89.9 | 3,752 38.2 | 199 32.6 | 2,617 12.9} 69 12.8 
Radical-Socizlists 
and allied groups | 2,324 24.6 | 191 32.0 | 1,923 19.6 | 147 24.1 | 2,897 11.8] 42 7.8 
(est.) 
MRP 309 3.3] 16 2.7 450 4.6] 23 38.8] 5,635 27.8/ 162 30.0 
(est.) 
Socialists 1,950 20.6 | 179 21.6 | 1,955 19.9 | 149 24.4 | 4,280 21.1 | 119 22.0 
Communists 975 8.4] 12 2.0] 1,502 18.38) 72 11.8 | 5,276 26.0) 148 27.4 
Others 82 11 249 17 57 
9,446 596 9,231 608 20,262 540 











Table compiled from statistics published in the Annuaire Statistique de la France, 1932, p. 314; 1936, 
p. 271; and from various sources for 1946. 
* Exclusive of native vote and native representatives. 


of the seats in Parliament. This was accomplished at the expense 
of the right, whose vote was cut by two-thirds and of the Radical 
Socialists, whose vote was cut by forty per cent. On the left, the 
Communists further extended their gains with an increase of 
seventy per cent in their vote, while the Socialists remained prac- 
tically stationary. With proportional representation in effect, there 
was a rough approximation between votes and seats, with real 
injustice done only to the Radical Socialists. 

The outcome of the Italian elections followed closely the French 
pattern (see Table III). The most striking change revealed by 
these figures is the almost complete disappearance of traditional 
parties in northern and north central Italy. To an extent which has 
been nowhere equalled in France, the old parties have disintegrated, 
and in the north eighty-eight per cent of the voters have clustered 
around one of the three so-called mass parties. By far the strongest 
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of these in northern Italy was the Christian Democratic party, 
thus proving once again that its greatest strength is not to be found 
in those areas in which the control of the Catholic Church is sup- 
posed to be greatest. The Communist vote was smaller than 
anticipated, and in the industrial north far smaller than the 
Socialist vote. The Communist party emerged as the dominant 
political party only in Emilia and Tuscany, that is, in areas long 


TABLE III 


RETURNS OF ITALIAN ELECTIONS OF JUNE, 1946 
(Votes in Thousands) 

















A Christian- . cae Other 
reas Democrats Communists Socialists Parties 
North 3,454 1,507 2,409 1,004 
% 41.3 18.0 28.4 12.3 
North-Center 1,273 1,623 1,195 635 
% 27.0 84.3 25.3 13.4 
South-Center 1,052 533 455 1,100 
% 33.5 17.0 14.5 35.0 
South 2,304 680 685 3,044 
% 34.3 10.1 10.2 45.4 
Total 8,083 4,343 4,745 5,782 
% 35.2 18.9 20.7 25.2 





Table compiled from official statistics published in Bollettino, cit., no. 18. 

In order to bring into stronger relief the distribution of political forces in the 
country, four main geographical areas instead of the usual three have been devised: 
(1) North, including Piedmont, Lombardy, Veneto, and the province of Trento 
(elections were not held in the province of Bolzano nor in Venezia Giulia); (2) 
Norih-Center, including Liguria, Emilia, and Tuscany; (3) South-Center, including 
Marche, Umbria, Latium, Abruzzi; (4) South, including the rest of the mainland 
and Sicily and Sardinia. 


associated with extreme political movements, or where relatively 
great numbers of landless peasant workers are to be found. The 
Communist party showed itself stronger than the Socialist party 
also in those areas where Marxist doctrine has been a recent im- 
portation. On the other hand, Socialism fared best in the largest 
industrial centers of the country, such as Milan and Turin, and 
proved stronger than Communism in the country as a whole, per- 


Little need be said of the other parties, except as a memorial. 
The Liberal party practically ceased to exist as a national party, 
polling three per cent of the votes in the north and showing any 
real strength only in the south, where it is largely in the hands of 
elements whose right to be called liberals is quite dubious. On the 
other hand, the Action party, considered by many as a rejuvenated 
version of liberalism, failed entirely to assert itself. 

It is probably safe to say that never in the history of Italy have 
more words been devoted to a party and fewer votes collected by 
it than in the case of the Action party. Yet its record of heroic 
struggle against fascism has been the best of all among the political 
groups, and its membership has included an extraordinary pro- 
portion of men of very great ability, not only devoted to the cause 
of freedom, but also conscious of the terrible difficulties of finding 
a solution to the problems created by the dictatorship. The endless 
debates within the party, largely made up of intellectuals, never 
succeeded, however, in making clear the party’s stand. Many be- 
lieved that perhaps the party could perform a useful mediating 
function between the traditional bourgeois parties and the Marxist 
parties. No one could discern the degree of success which, through- 
out Europe, would attend the Christian Democratic parties in the 
performance of that task. Others, however, reduced the party’s 
function to that of acting as “‘the voice of the conscience of the 
Communist party,”? although that party’s lack of interest in the 
performance of any such function by anyone should have been 
clear to all.*° 

The preferential votes revealed some interesting party charac- 
teristics. In the case of the Communist party, they showed the 
rigid party discipline existing. That party was indeed the only one 


29 Augusto Monti, Realtà del Partito d Azione (Turin, 1945), p. 91. 

3 The political inexperience of its members and its lack of organization also ex- 
plain the failure of the movement, which succeeded in sending nine deputies to the 
Constituent Assembly thanks only to the charitable working of the electoral sys- 
tem. Of the 556 deputies to the Constituent Assembly, 476 were elected in the vari- 
ous local constituencies, while eighty were elected in the national constituency, 
where the unused votes of all parties had been pooled (see note 12, supra). These 
national elections meant a good deal, of course, in the case of the smaller parties: 
forty per cent of the total number of deputies of the Republican party and one- 
third of the deputies of the extreme right were elected in this fashion. The Action 
party was, however, the only one which failed to elect a single deputy locally and 
had to rely on the pooling of its scattered vote for representation in the Assembly. 


of the major parties in which the more important leaders received 
a number of preferential votes quite high in relation to list votes. 
With well-drilled precision, the faithful gave their preferential votes 
in overwhelming numbers to the party leaders: Longo, Di Vittorio, 
Gullo, Togliatti, all received preferential votes in excess of forty 
per cent of the list vote; and, of course, the leader himself, Tog- 
liatti, received in Turin the highest number of preferential votes 
of any candidate in the country—168,131, equal to fifty-four per 


TABLE IV ` 


ITALIAN VOTE AND DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS, 1921 anp 1946 
(Votes in Thousands) 


1921 1946 Change in 
Parties penne pane nro} | Votes 
Votes % Seats | Votes % | Seats % 

Right* 1,290 19.6 | 107 | 2,626 11.4 66 — 40.8 
Liberal Center** 1,712 25.9 157 | 2,287 10.0 55 — 61.4 
Christian Democrats] 1,347 20.4 | 108 | 8,083 35.2 | 207 + 72.5 
Socialists 1,681 24.7 | 123 | 4,745 20.7) 115 — 16.2 
Communists - 305 4.6 15 | 4,343 18.9 104 +306 .5 
Other 323 4.8 25 869 3.8 9 — 19.8 
Total 6,608 535 |22,953 556 


* 1921: national blocs and Fascists; 1946: National Bloc of Liberty, Average 
man, and one-half of vote of National Democratie Union. 

** 1921; Liberal party, various democratic and reformist groups, and Republican 
party; 1946: one-half of vote of National Democratie Union, Republican party, 
and three Action party groups, 


cent of the Communist party vote in that constituency. In compari- 
son, the Socialist party appears almost leaderless. The individualis- 
tic traits of Italian Socialism reassert themselves in the distribution 
of preferential votes. No candidate received more than twenty- 
three per cent of preferential votes, and those who received the 
highest percentages were nearly always members of the autonomous 
anti-Communistic wing of the party, such as Pertini, Saragat, and 
Silone. Nenni received a meagre seventeen per cent in Rome. The 
Christian Democratic party showed a similar pattern, with even 
lower percentages of preferential votes given to party leaders, as 
though the rank and file were in general discouraged by their color- 
less appearance. The exceptionally high preferential vote of De 
Gasperi (forty-four per cent in Rome) must, however, be men- 
tioned. 


As in France, the extent of the change can best be measured by a 
comparison with the past—that is, with the last pre-Fascist elec- 
tion (see Table IV). In the course of a quarter of a century, the 
vote of middle-class parties was cut in half and that of the Christian 
Democrats increased seventy per cent, while the Marxist parties 
added one-third to their electoral strength. As we have seen, France 
underwent substantially similar changes in the course of ten years. 
The bourgeois vote was reduced to one-fourth of the total, as in 
Italy, from sixty per cent; the Marxist parties, as in Italy, added 
one-third to their previous strength; and the MRP came to occupy 
a Similar, if not quite as strong, position between the two groups. 


V. THE MEANING OF THE CHANGE 


If one tries to interpret the meaning of all these figures, one can 
begin by saying that both France and Italy have rejected the 
leadership of the old bourgeois parties, because to them has been 
assigned the historical responsibility for fascism, war, and national 
disaster. The facts may not always justify this popular indictment. 
But no matter what the facts, these parties have not succeeded in 
escaping the blame for the past. They have also failed in winning 
the confidence of the people for the tasks of the future, because 
they have failed to enlist a sufficiently large number of young 
people whose energies and vision may be counted upon to fulfill 
these tasks; while the old leaders have not given sufficient proof of 
being ready to accept the changes which a majority of the people 
in both countries seem to require. That the Right in both France 
and Italy should be thoroughly discredited can easily be under- 
stood, and is a welcome sign of the lack of any serious danger of a 
rebirth of fascism from that direction. 

But the almost complete elimination of the Radical Socialists in 
France and of the Liberals in Italy is an indication of the existence 
of a deeper political crisis; for within both parties there has been 
no lack of willingness to face changed conditions and to admit the 
necessity for a greater measure of social controls of economic ac- 
tivity. But because the emphasis has been on the human person 
and on individual rights, their appeal has been construed by many 
as hiding a reactionary menace to the people’s right to security and 
welfare. If ever these French and Italian middle-class parties shall 
be able to stage a political come-back, it will be because of their 
having made clear beyond a doubt that their stressing of individual 
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rights is not a handicap towards the achievement of higher goals of 
social justice. This surely is not an impossible task. The fact that 
it should prove so difficult is a sign of the mental confusion and of 
the irrational fears which seem to dominate in Europe today. 

The second consideration is that, notwithstanding war and revo- 
lutions and the impoverishment of very large strata of the popula- 
tion, the two Marxist parties of the Left, the Socialists and the 
Communists, have failed in both countries to achieve that majority 
which they need in order to carry out their programs in full. Today, 
the two parties control in France forty-seven per cent, and in Italy 
forty per cent, of the vote. There was every expectation that they 
would obtain majorities. Indeed, in France from October, 1945, to 
June, 1946, they achieved it, only to lose it as a result of the reac- 
tion to their failure to establish constitutional government. For, if 
by constitutional government we mean the setting up of certain 
procedural restraints and substantive limitations to the action of 
government, the Cot constitution was not a constitution at all. 

In both countries, the Communist party is the strongest in 
terms of men able to set a goal and work for it, of the pressure it 
can apply everywhere to strengthen its position, and of its control 
over trade unions. The Communist parties in France and Italy 
are quite aware of the fact that they are a minority, in Italy a small 
minority. They know that the temper of the two countries is not 
such as to give them freedom of action along the lines to which 
they are accustomed. Their greatest effort has been to prove that 
they are an integral part of the national tradition. The basis still 
remains the working class, and still they call themselves the van- 
guard of the proletariat, but their attitude, they constantly repeat, 
is not an exclusivistic one seeking to deny admittance to any social 
group; nor is their outlook a materialistic one, seeking to deny the 
cultural heritage of the countries in which they act. As an Italian 
Communist intellectual puts it: “What other peoples may consider 
superfluous—culture, literature, arts—for us Italians is of the very 
essence of life. They constitute the raw materials of our national 
existence and represent the only field in which Italy today and to- 
morrow may reassert itself.’’*! 

Having gone native, the Communists have even accepted typical 
middle-class political concepts which they had hitherto rejected 


xR. Bianchi Bandinelli, “Saluto agli Intellettuali Italiani,” Società (Florence, 
1946), no. 5, pp. 22-23. 
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with disdain. One of the basic concepts of nineteenth-century con- 
stitutional and parliamentary government has been that different 
political currents would, normally, alternate in office. Every gov- 
ernment implied an opposition, every political program implied 
another political program. Within any given organized political 
community, the presence of different or opposite political forces 
was taken for granted; nay more, was considered essential. Marx- 
ism attempted to deny these ideas, maintaining that they were a 
fictitious façade erected by bourgeois society, and that once the 
economic inequality brought about by the capitalist ownership of 
the means of production had been abolished, these sham political 
contrasts would disappear forever and be resolved in the perma- 
nent rule of the working class. By 1946, European Communists, 
who still claim to be the true heirs of, the Marxist tradition, finally 
uttered the great heresy: “We shall welcome,” said Longo, one of 
the leaders of Italian Communism, a “democratic Italy no longer 
torn by the violence of factions, no longer impoverished by poli- 
ticians, but firmly established on its popular and democratic insti- 
tutions and on the normal competition, of the two fundamental 
political currents: the bourgeois and conservative one on the one 
hand, and the popular and progressive one.on the other.’ 

So far, the practice has not caught up with the theory, and 
French and Italian Communists have inclined to refuse to consider 
as real any government to which they did not belong; and sufficient 
proof is not at hand to indicate whether they will be disposed to 
function in the future as the political opposition normally functions, 
or whether they will use the extra-governmental instruments they 
control, chiefly the trade unions, to force the non-Communist 
majority into accepting their policies. 

The answer to the riddle may lie in the attitude of the Socialists. 
European Socialism is today subjected to such a strain that a 
‘split-up of Socialist parties in France and Italy is quite possible. 
In both countries, Socialism maintains the principle of a common 
front between the two proletarian parties. Thus far, Socialists 
have’ not seriously considered the possibility of joining alone the 
MRP or the Christian Democrats in forming a government, but 
the time will come, very likely in France after October, 1946, and 
in Italy after March, 1947, when the present tripartite govern- 


32 Quoted in Luigi Salvatorelli’s “Comunismo e Democrazia,” La Nuova Europa, 
Rome, Jan. 13, 1946, 
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ments will no longer prove feasible. Their main justification, the 
bridging of the transition period and the writing of a constitution, 
will have ceased to exist. The Socialist parties will then have to 
decide whether to continue as autonomous Democratic Socialist 
parties or whether to give up that freedom for the sake of an agree- 
ment with the Communists. It is most improbable that the decision 
will be reached without violent dislocations. 

Having liquidated the old middle-class parties, and having re- 
fused to give a mandate to the Marxist parties, France and Italy 
have obviously been seeking an alternative—one removed both 
from an allegedly outmoded individualism, and from the icy ma- 
terialism of the Left. The question is: Do the Christian Democratic 
parties, which have emerged in both France and Italy as the 
victors of the 1946 electoral battle, represent this third alternative 
Europe is seeking? 

The real strength of the Christian Democratic party in Italy is 
difficult to assess. Its great electoral success last June was due, in 
part, to the element of fear—the fear of being left alone, or in a 
small minority, which drives men and women to seek the shelter 
of a powerful political group; the negative attitude of many who, 
anxious to register an anti-Socialist or an anti-Communist attitude, 
found nothing better than to vote for the Christian Democratic 
party. This represents an obvious weakness of the party; for the 
allegiance of these voters is fickle and does not bring any contribu- 
tion of ideas and of willingness to work for the party’s goals. The 
party is suffering also from a rigidity of cadres which makes it hard 
for younger and abler people to displace the older politicians. For 
a party which has been called to a position of command in the 
government of the country, the insufficiency of competent men 
represents a grave shortcoming. It leads to a quietude and lassitude 
which lower the efficacy of the party’s political action. 

When, from 1919 to 1922, the party’s predecessor, the Italian 
Popular party, was active on the political scene, the instances of 
church interference with the political activities of the party were 
few and, on the whole, unimportant. All available historical evi- 
dence has vindicated the assertion of the party’s founder, Luigi 
Sturzo, that the Popular party was purely a political movement, 
whose followers, moved by the necessity for the introduction of 
principles of Christian morality in politics, were otherwise quite 
convinced that the Church had nothing to say in party matters. 
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This was a healthy state of affairs in a country long suspicious of 
church interference in its political life. The effectiveness of the 
party increased as the fears of its being a clerical movement in 
disguise disappeared. Today, before the party can enjoy all of the 
advantages accruing to an autonomous political movement, the 
same kind of evidence will have to be accumulated. This accumula- 
tion has hardly started. 

The MRP seems to be more aware of the responsibilities of a 
political party aspiring to act as a spearhead in a process of political 
reconstruction aimed at restoring to Europe the political freedoms 
of its liberal past together with the added strength coming from a 
better collective use of the economic resources it still has available. 
The MRP’s leadership, young, tempered by an active participation 
in the underground struggle against Nazism, and close to the 
people whose sufferings it has.shared, gives proof of the vitality 
such a party must possess. 

In the political life of France, with its rationalist and lay tradi- 
tion, the MRP represents a startling deviation from the historical 
norm, which could be caused only by the fundamental crisis of the 
defeat. It has made a deep impression on the French people because 
of its uncompromising defense of political freedoms and of indi- 


‘vidual rights, while at the same time giving proof of its earnestness 


to push forward quite radical reforms in the economic system. As 
Marc Sangnier, who has been called the vigilant guardian of all that 
is essential in the MRP, said at a meeting of the national council 
of the party, the MRP is conscious of its irreplaceable rôle in devis- 
ing a political system which will respect the human person while 
allowing each member of the community to take an effective part 
in the direction of common interests according to his strength and 
capacity.“ And as those other vigilant keepers of the MRP’s politi- 
cal conscience, the editors of La Vie Intellectuelle, point out (after 
the outcome of a constitutional plebiscite which, as they said, 
“had no immediate relevance to our convictions as Christians”): 
“We cannot be surprised that others, less favored but with no 
smaller right to life, should react and want to modify the structure 
of an all too inhospitable world. Their demands will become in- 
creasingly violent as the ranks of the disinherited continue to 
increase. It is not only because of individual excesses that we have 
become aware of the need to stress strongly the social function of 


3 DL Aube, Paris, July 9, 1946. 
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property; the very same conditions of work in modern industry, 
with the growing proletarization of all classes of society will lead 
us to demand with ever greater emphasis that the principle of 
socialization be embodied in the fundamental laws. . . . But under 
the pretext of the socialization of economic goods, it is the very 
same freedom of man which is menaced.’*4 These words point out 
both the deep change which has overtaken the political thinking of 
Europe, and the central problem which it must solve, if Europe is 
to develop any new approach to the political problems of the 
present. What particular forms the longing and striving for change 
which have been reviewed in these pages will take, it is too soon 
to say. For that we must await, not only the outcome of the work 
of the constituent assemblies now meeting, but also the develop- 
ment of methods of political action and of habits of political life 
which are as yet unrevealed. i 


8 La Vie Intellectuelle, Paris, June, 1946, p. 3. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 
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The rôle played by public opinion in a democracy, particularly as it 
affects the legislative process, has long been a subject for speculation by 
political scientists. The advent of controlled quota sampling permits of 
the study of this important relationship in measurable terms. The object 
of the present discussion is to trace the interaction of public opinion and 
the executive and legislative branches of government as they have dealt 
with a single public question—reorganization of the Supreme Court, as 
presented to Congress for consideration by President Roosevelt on Febru- 
ary 5, 1937. Enlargement of the Supreme Court from nine to fifteen mem- 
bers was the most controversial feature of the general reorganization of 
the federal judiciary proposed by the President, aimed at speeding up the 
process of clearing cases through the federal court system, and making 
the system more “representative ” of the wishes of the people. 

The debate on enlargement of the Supreme Court provides a useful and 
interesting case study for several reasons. The case as a public issue has a 
` definite beginning and end, ranging from the proposal of the judiciary 
reform bill by the President on February 5 to the death of Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson on July 14, 1937. As it was debated by public and legislators, 
the issue was a relatively clear-cut one, uncomplicated by side issues or 
utterly foreign events that might have influenced the course of either 
legislators or the public. Finally, and of decided importance, the American 
Institute of Public Opinion made weekly measurements of opinion toward 
the proposal during the entire period that reorganization of the Court 
was a public question. This permits the correlation of reliable opinion 
samplings with events in the debate and the observation of their relation- 
ship. 

From this observation it is hoped to throw light on several specific 
questions: (1) What is the general nature of the relationship between the 
public and its legislators? (2) What are the forces at work which deter- 
mine the direction that public opinion will take in a debate of this type? 
(3) Is there a noticeable tendency on the part of legislators to follow the 
guidance of public opinion, and if so, to what extent do legislators take 
their lead from the public? (4) To what extent do legislators attempt to 
swing opinion to their way of thinking? (5) Are there any phases of the 
relationship between the public and legislators that might be improved so 
as to make it more effective in approaching the process of deciding public 
policy? 


924 
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I. THE DEBATE ON THE COURT BILL 


From accounts of the Court debate as carried in the New York Times, 
the following short outline of leading developments in the debate has been 
prepared: 


Chronological Listing of Events in the Court Debate 


February 5—President Roosevelt sends message to Congress recommending reor- 
ganization of the federal judiciary, including increasing the membership of the 
Supreme Court from nine to fifteen members. President reported “calm and 
confident,” reflecting his conviction that he has a huge popular mandate for 
what he is doing. Message creates shock throughout country. 

March 1—The Supreme Court upholds Congressional resolution abrogating pay- 
ments in gold. Decision is of aid to New Deal. 

March 4—-President Roosevelt, in Democratic Victory Dinner speech, calls for party 
loyalty on the Supreme Court issue. 

March 8—The President, in a fireside chat, assures Americans that, in proposing 
reorganization of the Court, he is seeking to protect them from the Court’s 
usurpations, 

March 9—Homer Cummings, Attorney-General, opens Administration arguments 
before Senate Judiciary Committee, saying the bill will restore the governmental 
machinery to its proper balance. 

March 22—Senator Burton K. Wheeler opens opposition arguments before Senate 
Judiciary Committee and reads a statement from Chief Justice Charles E. 
Hughes saying enlargement of the Court is “unnecessary.” Statement is said to 
have the approval of Justices Brandeis and Van Devanter. 

March 29—The Supreme Court reverses Adkins v. Children’s Hospital decision 
and holds constitutional minimum wage law of the state of Washington. Adkins 
case specifically overruled by 5-4 decision. Decision opens way for federal mini- 
mum wage legislation. 

April 12—In handing down decisions in four specific cases, the Supreme Court up- 
holds the National Labor Relations Act (Wagner Act). Decision in chief case is 
5-4. 

April 28—Senators Hatch, McCarran, and O’Mahoney, members of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee previously uncommitted on Supreme Court Bill, announce 
opposition on basis of testimony offered before the Committee. 

May 10—Washington reports say that Justices Brandeis and Van Devanter will 
retire from Court in June. 

May 18—Justice Willis Van Devanter, 78, retires. 

May 24—The Supreme Court upholds the Social Security Act in ruling on three 
cases, two by 5~4 decisions, 

June 14—The Senate Judiciary Committee reports unfavorably to the Senate on 
the Court bill, terming the proposal ‘‘a needless, futile, and utterly dangerous 
abandonment of constitutional principle.” Vote is 10-8 against proposal. 

July 14—Senator Joseph T. Robinson, majority leader of the Senate, dies suddenly. 
Supreme Court Bill will be abandoned. 


Charts 1 and 2 have been prepared from two questions asked weekly 
by the Gallup Poll during the debate. The first question, recorded in 
Chart 1, was asked during the period from February 15 to April 5, and 
reads: “Are you in favor of President Roosevelt’s proposal regarding the 
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Supreme Court?” The second question, recorded in Chart 2, covers the pe- 
riod from April 12 to June 7, and reads: “Should Congress pass the Presi- 
dent’s Supreme Court plan?” In both questions, the Supreme Court plan 
was stated to be “President Roosevelt’s.” Possibly the use of the Presi- 
dent’s name might have introduced a bias, although throughout the de- 
bate, in the newspapers, on the radio, and in the halls of Congress, the 
plan was also identified with the President. In view of this very common 
identification, the possibility of such a bias is minimized. In any event, 
any tendency toward bias would not affect the validity of the figures 
as used in this study, since a bias would be constant. 

Phase One of the Debate. The initial period in the debate extends from the 
introduction of the President’s proposal on February 5 until the week 
immediately preceding the two speeches made by the President. As may 
be seen from Chart 1, in this early period public attitudes toward the 
proposal divided equally, 45 per cent of the people expressing approval 
of the proposal, and 45 per cent expressing disapproval, with 10 per cent 
in the “no opinion” category. These figures are from the Gallup Poll taken 
during the week of February 15. At approximately the same time, the 
New York Times reported that an informal poll of senators made by 
Times reporters showed that 32 senators were on record as favoring the 
proposal, 28 as against the proposal, while 35 remained uncommitted. 
Thus, while 90 per cent of the public had put themselves on record as 
favoring or disapproving the proposal, only 63 per cent of the senators 
had taken a definite stand. One week later, on February 17, the Times 
news columns carried this statement from a Washington staff member: 
“Conservative Democrats . . . especially those in the Senate, gagged at 
the proposals... . Many of them maintained a prudent silence, waiting 
to see how the cat of public opinion would jump.” 

In this first stage of the debate, newspapers and radio commentators 
began to take definite stands on the proposals, and senators and other 
public figures began to make statements setting forth their positions. 
Senator Norris declared against the bill; former Governor Alf Landon, 
who had carried the Republican standard in the presidential election a 
few months earlier, came out against the proposal; Senator Champ Clark 
declared against the scheme; and Senators Glass and Wheeler denounced 
it. The only figure of magnitude to raise his voice in favor of the proposal 
was Senator La Follette. In the face of this cumulation of official opinion 
against the proposal, public opinion began to turn against the plan, and 
by March 1 the Gallup Poll reported that the anti-proposal vote had 
grown to 48 per cent, while the pro-proposal vote had slumped to 41 per 
cent—a difference of 7 percentage points. The President and his advisers 
became aware that public sentiment was turning away from the proposal. 

As early as February 15, the Times reported that Attorney-General 
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Cummings and Senator Sherman Minton were planning to make appeals 
for public support of the plan. The Times news columns said: ‘The 
frank object of all these appeals is to induce the backers of the President 
to send telegrams and letters to their senators and representatives to off- 
set the thousands received at the Capitol in the last few days in opposi- 
tion to his sweeping plan for remaking the Supreme Court with more 
liberal-minded men.” On February 19, the Times said: “On the showing 
of informal polls that the Administration’s judiciary reform bill may hang 
on the decision of less than a dozen senators, President Roosevelt and the 
forces identified with him, particularly organized labor, intensified their 
efforts to insure its passage as a prerequisite to further New Deal legisla- 
tion. ... The opposition strategists in the Senate... were... making 
preparations for one of the stiffest legislative battles of recent years. They 
were making no particular effort to dig into the dwindling reservoir of 
unpledged senators, leaving that to the weight of the letters and tele- 
grams still coming in from all parts of the country.” Phase One of the 
debate may be summarized by saying that the President introduced the 
proposal with the hope that public opinion, which had given him a hand- 
some victory in November, would provide the pressure necessary to push 
the proposal through Congress. This public pressure was not forthcoming, 
and the public had become increasingly hostile. Opposition senators were 
biding their time as they watched public opinion swing behind them. So 
far as the Administration was concerned, a counter-attack was necessary 
to win back public favor to the proposal. 

Phase Two. The second phase of the debate may be entitled the Ad- 
ministration drive for public support. The outstanding development 
during this phase was the entry of the President directly into the discus- 
sion. With opinion turning away from the proposal, it became obvious 
that use of the most powerful weapon in the New Deal arsenal was indi- 
cated—a personal appeal from the President. Consequently, the President 
made two speeches to the nation within five days, an address at the 
Democratic Victory Dinner on March 4 and a fireside chat on March 8. 
‘The New York Times reported the fireside chat in these words: “He had 
no intention of packing the Court with ‘spineless puppets.’ He simply 
proposed to return the Court to its ‘rightful and historic place’ and save 
the Constitution from ‘hardening of the arteries’.” On the morning follow- 
ing the fireside chat, Attorney-General Cummings opened the Adminis- 
tration case before the Senate Judiciary Committee, saying that the pro- 
posal would restore the governmental machinery to its proper balance. 
The Gallup Poll for the week of March 1 immediately registered the im- 
pact of the President’s speeches. As may be seen from Chart 1, the anti- 
proposal vote fell to 47 per cent and in two weeks dropped precipitately 
to 41 per cent, the lowest point reached by the No vote at any stage of the 
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debate. On the other hand, the pro-proposal vote began a climb that was to 
last until March 29, rising from 41 to 45 per cent during the month. 
Success had apparently crowned the effort of the Administration to win 
the favor of public opinion, for the Yes vote now held a slim margin over 
the No vote. However, as will be seen, this margin was to prove far from 
decisive. 

Phase Three. On March 22, the opposition forces swung back into action 
as Senator Burton Wheeler; chief of the anti-court reorganization forces, 
opened the opposition arguments before the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
As the first opposition witness, Senator Wheeler read a statement from 
Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes saying enlargement of the Court was 
“unnecessary”; and the statement was said to have the approval of 
Justices Brandeis and Van Devanter. Chart 1 shows that during that 
week the No vote turned again and began a steady climb upward which 
was to mount almost steadily until the proposal was finally killed. Evi- 
dently, opposition arguments before the Judiciary Committee were suf- 
ficiently convincing to solidify the No vote, and Chart 2 shows the con- 
stant strength of the oppositionists among the public from this date 
onward. 

Phase Four. The turning point in the debate was reached on March 29. 
On that day, the Supreme Court handed down a decision reversing an 
earlier decision in the Adkins v. Children’s Hospital case. The effect was 
to hold constitutional the minimum wage law of the state of Washington, 
thus paving the way for federal minimum wage legislation, one of the 
chief objectives of the New Deal. The effect on public opinion of the switch 
by the Supreme Court was nothing short of profound. An examination of 
both Charts 1 and 2 reveals that the Yes vote, or those in favor of re- 
organization, began a sharp slump from which it never fully recovered. 
In terms of percentages, the Yes vote dropped from a high of 45 per cent 
in the week before the reversed decision in the Adkins case to a low of 31 
per cent on May 17. It is safe to say that the Administration lost its case 
before the public on the day when the Supreme Court did its famous 
about-face. It is to be noted, however, that the Yes vote which became’ 
estranged from the proposal did not shift into the No group, but fell into 
indecision and became allied with the No Opinion group. Charts 1 and 2 
show that the growth of the No Opinion group almost matches, point for 
point, the decline in the Yes group. This phenomenon will be enlarged 
upon below. 

From the beginning of Phase Two onward, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee had been holding extensive hearings at which educators, farm and 
labor leaders, women’s group leaders, and the representatives of almost 
every special interest group in the nation appeared and presented their 
case. To what extent the members of the Judiciary Committee were 
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“holding off” from presenting the bill for a formal test on the Senate floor 
is difficult to tell with exactness. During this period, opinion was in a 
state of flux, and the Judiciary Committee served a valuable function by 
permitting opinion to crystallize. Some evidence of political maneuvering 
to take advantage of a favorable climate of opinion is revealed in a charge 
made by Senators Wheeler and Van Nuys on April 3, five days after the 
Supreme Court handed down the decision in the Adkins case. The New 
York Times reported the two Senators as charging Attorney-General 
Cummings with a “gag” attempt, based on reports that Mr. Cummings 
had hinted that he would like to see the Judiciary Committee bring the 
hearings to a close. The Times reported the Senators as saying: “There is 
no doubt the Attorney-General would like to close public hearings on this 
issue... . Hundreds of American citizens, holding responsible positions at 
the bar, in universities, and in the molding of public opinion have asked 
to be heard . . . it is the duty of the Senate Judiciary Committee to con- 
tinue these hearings until every cross-section of public opinion has been 
given an opportunity to present its views.” Senator Wheeler was astute 
enough to realize that the tide of opinion was running against the proposal, 
and that time was playing into the hands of the opposition, just as Mr. 
Cummings knew that time was playing against the Administration. The 
two opposition Senators realized the impact of the Supreme Court de- 
cision of March 29 on the public and were willing to continue the hearings 
of the Judiciary Committee until such time as the increased opposition 
they expected from the public should have an opportunity to register 
itself through witnesses at the hearings and through senatorial channels of 
sounding opinion. The Judiciary Committee did continue its hearings, and 
reports continued to furnish the bulk of newspaper and radio accounts 
of the reorganization debate. The incident is illustrative of the dependence 
that both sides placed upon the pressure of public opinion to furnish the 
force needed to carry the day. Opponents and proponents alike realized 
that without the backing of public opinion they were lost, and were 
anxiously trying to win opinion to their side, while waiting for opinion to 
crystallize sufficiently so that a clear-cut case of public support would be 
forthcoming. : 

On April 12, with the No vote holding a six per cent margin over the 
Yes vote, the Supreme Court handed down a decision upholding the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act in rulings on four specific cases. In the chief 
case, the decision was five to four in favor of the act. Strangely enough, 
the effect of this decision on public opinion was the reverse of that in 
the Adkins case, as Chart 2 shows. The No vote went down slightly 
while the Yes vote mounted slightly. This reversal of opinion can be 
traced to the fact that the Administration immediately made capital of 
the two successive favorable decisions of the Court, following a series of 
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reverses for the New Deal—maintaining that the two decisions proved 
the point that the Court was actually composed of human beings who 
were subject to error and could see the error of their ways. The Ad- 
ministration raised its famous cry that Court decisions rested on whether 
a Justice came down heads or tails, which indicated the need for a larger 
Court membership. This argument, although it had an immediate effect, 
was not powerful enough to change the trend of opinion, and the following 
week (April 19) the No vote rose three percentage points, while the Yes 
vote sank two points, : 

Phase Five. The next development of note in the debate occurred on 
May 10, when reports from Washington circled the country to the effect 
that Justices Brandeis and Van Devanter intended to retire from the 
Court in June. Chart 2 shows that the effect of this report was to increase 
public indecision, which had been mounting steadily from the introduc- 
tion of the proposal, and after the report had gained credence the No 
Opinion group stood at a high of 25 per cent on May 17. It is worth 
pausing to note the state of opinion at this time. | 


TABLE 1 
SHIFT IN VOTH ON COURT REORGANIZATION, FEBRUARY 15-may 17! 
February 15 May 17 Difference 
Yes, favor reorganization 45% 31% —-14% 
No, oppose reorganization 45% 44%, — 1% 
No opinion 10% 25% +15% 


1 February 15 represents roughly the introduction of the proposal. May 17 is 
representative of the period following circulation of reports that Justices Brandeis 
and Van Devanter would retire in June. 


Table 1 shows that the opposition group had held its own, despite sharp 
dips. The Yes group, proponents of reorganization had lost a total of 14 
percentage points; the No Opinion group had risen from 10 per cent to 
25 per cent; and the table shows that those who lost faith in their position 
did not feel powerfully enough affected to jump into the opposite camp, 
but that their reaction was to fall into a state of indecision. The gain for 
the No Opinion group represents the total defection from both the Yes 
and No groups. In other words, the public was still not clear upon a course 
of action, although the number of Yes people who were growing increas- 
ingly doubtful of their position was very much larger than the respective 
No group. The importance of this observation lies in the assumption that 
members of the Senate were idling along, waiting for a popular reaction. 
This was not to be forthcoming, since the people were becoming in- 
creasingly indecisive. But for the next event unfolding on May 18, it is - 
difficult to say how long this deadlock between the people and their 
legislators, each waiting for the other to act, might have lasted. 
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Phase Siz. The deadlock was broken on the date mentioned with an- 
nouncement of the retirement from the Supreme Court of Justice Willis 
Van Devanter at the age of seventy-eight. Chart 2 shows that this an- 
nouncement immediately cleared the atmosphere, and both opponents 
and proponents of the court reorganization proposal were enabled to make 
up their minds definitely. Opinion had at last crystallized. The retirement 
of Justice Van Devanter meant that the President would be able to ap- 
point to the Court a Justice more in sympathy with New Deal objectives. 
In turn, this appointment, together with the recent “liberalization” of the 
Court in the Adkins and Wagner Act decisions, meant that for all practi- 
cal purposes the Court had been reorganized. De facto reorganization 
apparently was satisfactory to the public, and the No vote rose quickly 
until on June 7 opponents of court reorganization had 50 per cent of the 


TABLE 2 
SHIFT IN VOTE ON COURT REORGANIZATION, FEBRUARY 15-JUNE 7 
February & June 7 Difference 
Yes, favor reorganization 45% 35% —10% 
No, oppose reorganization 45% 50% + 5% 
No opinion 10% 15% + 5% 


public behind them, while only 35 per cent favored reorganization. The 
No Opinion vote sank rapidly from 25 per cent on May 17 to 15 per cent 
on June 7. 

Table 2 shows that after the retirement of Justice Van Devanter, 
opinion crystallized more rapidly in the direction of opposition to the pro- 
posal than in favor of it. A total defection of 10 per cent of those originally 
favoring reorganization can be noted, five per cent of these people switch- 
ing their vote into opposition, while five per cent were unable to come to a 
decision and moved into the No Opinion group. 

This evident satisfaction of the people with the changed court situation 
came as a great relief to legislators, who were now able to deal with the 
delicate problem of de jure court reorganization. On June 14, with the bat- 
tle of public opinion decided, and with opinion firmly behind it, the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee reported unfavorably (ten to eight) to the Senate 
on the Judiciary Reorganization Bill, terming the measure “a needless, 
futile, and utterly dangerous abandonment of constitutional principle.” 
Reorganization of the Court was no longer a public issue; and whatever 
lingering inclination there might have been on the part of the Admin- 
istration to press for court reform in the face of public opposition was dis- 
dipated by the death on July 14 of Senator Joseph T. Robinson, majority 
leader of the Senate, who had thrown all of his strength into the fray on 
behalf of the proposal. 
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II. CONCLUSIONS 


Having examined in some détail the interplay between public opinion 
and events in the court debate, it is now possible to form. conclusions as 
to the general nature of the relationship between the public and its 
legislators as they deal jointly with a public question. In many respects, 
the debate on the Court is typical of the problems which present them- 
selves for solution in our democracy. For this reason, the conclusions which 
follow have been cast in such a form that they may be applied to under- 
standing the nature of any similar debate on a public question. At the 
same time, it must be borne in mind that so many diverse factors operate 
while a question runs its public course that these conclusions have ap- 
plicability only in so far as the phenomena at work in a given situation 
are taken into consideration. Further study of the type of relationship 
under consideration will permit the understanding with considerable 
exactness of how public opinion and the legislative process affect each 
other. This, in turn, will enable the public and legislators to operate to- 
gether at full efficiency; for it is undeniable that national questions must 
be solved by the joint action of the people and their elected legislative 
representatives. 

1. Legislators display an inclination to “wait on” public opinion to shape 
itself before dealing formally with questions. This does not mean that 
senators were content merely to follow the lead of public opinion, for 
many made an effort to mold opinion to their way of thinking through 
radio addresses and personal appearances. It does mean that the great 
majority of senators were keenly aware of the existence of public opinion 
and hesitant to take action so long as its final direction was not absolutely 
certain. Although many senators committed themselves publicly during 
the course of the debate, at no time did either side show determination to 
force a showdown on the floor of the Senate; such hesitation seeming to 
stem from the uncertain condition of public opinion, which never regis- 
tered ‘above 50 per cent either for or against the proposal. 

The function of the Senate Judiciary Committee as a sounding board is 
interesting. As long as any doubt remained about public sentiment toward 
the bill, the committee remained in session, and only when it was perfectly 
plain that public support for the proposal would not be forthcoming did it 
make its unfavorable report. During the extended period of public hear- 
ings, an amazing array of witnesses appeared before the committee and 
every possible type of argument for and against the proposal was brought 
forth. Doubtless this varied array of witnesses gave to the senators 
valuable clues as to public feeling on the proposal, and it was on the basis 
of testimony offered before the committee that Senators Hatch, McCar- 
ran, and O’Mahoney announced their opposition to the bill. The most 
useful function of the committee seems to have been to hold in abeyance 
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the necessity of making a formal decision while senators waited in the 
hope that public opinion would develop in a decisive direction and render 
unnecessary a decision on the Senate floor. 

2. Events played a more important réle than Congress or the President 
in shaping the direction of public opinion. The six leading determinants of 
opinion in the debate were: (1) the President’s Victory Dinner speech and 
fireside chat on the fourth and eighth of March; (2) the opening of the 
Administration case before the Senate Judiciary Committee on March 9; 
(3) the opening of opposition arguments against the proposal before the 
committee on March 22; (4) the decision of the Supreme Court over- 
ruling an earlier decision in the Adkins v. Children’s Hospital case on 
March 29, which paved the way for federal minimum wage legislation 
and broke the succession of anti-New Deal decisions handed down by the 
Court; (5) Washington reports, beginning on May 10, that Justices 
Brandeis and Van Devanter were planning to retire; and (6) the retire- 
ment on May 18 of Justice Van Devanter. 

Of these six steps in the downfall of the Court proposal, three were at- 
tempts by government officials (the President and senators) to mobilize 
opinion in a particular direction. The other three were events in the sense 
of being unanticipated happenings beyond the province of either pro- 
ponents or opponents of the proposal. While the President’s speeches and 
the arguments given before the Senate Judiciary Committee affected 
public opinion measurably, they were incapable of affecting it decisively. 
The major event in opinion-determination was the decision of the Court 
in the Adkins case. From the time of this decision, the public Yes vote 
dropped off steadily, while the No vote rose. The second most important 
step in opinion-determination was the retirement of Justice Van Devanter, 
with the effect of crystallizing opinion which had been drifting into in- 
decision as the debate wore on. As Cantril has said, “opinion is generally 
determined more by events than by words—unless those words are them- 
selves interpreted as an “event.”! 

3. Public opinion cannot propose a course of action, and a healthy public 
opinion requires leadership. Throughout the course of the debate, as 
shown by the accompanying charts, public opinion was responsive to 
political moves and events. At no time was there observable any great. 
spontaneous movement of opinion in a direction which would have indi- 
cated to legislators the necessity for taking a particular course of action 
that would have broken the deadlock. It is characteristic of public opinion 
that it cannot generate a proposal or series of proposals serving to satisfy 
its needs. Public opinion can indicate very powerfully the general area of 
its needs, but it remains for an individual or group of individuals to come 
forward with specific proposals toward which opinion can display ap- 


1 Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion (Princeton, 1944), p. 226. 
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proval or disapproval. We have seen how, during the course of the debate, 
the public support that fell away from both the Yes and No sides of the 
discussion tended to gather in the No Opinion category, where it remained 
in a state of indecision awaiting some new determining factor that would 
move it once more into the realm of decision. Those legislators who waited 
in the hope that public opinion would show them the way were waiting in 
vain. Public opinion in a democracy responds to leadership, and needs the 
stimulus of leadership in order to crystallize one way or the other on 
specific proposals. Legislators are perfectly correct in sounding opinion so 
that they may determine whether or not they are moving in a direction 
calculated to meet popular needs. It is completely fallacious for legis- 
lators to wait on public opinion to tell them what to do, because public 
opinion waits on leadership to supply the grist of fact and suggestion so 
that it can fulfill its function, which is the acceptance or rejection of pro- 
posals. In a sentence, when faced with a specific problem, public opinion 
will respond to proposals, but cannot generate them; generation of pro- 
posals is the function of the legislators. 


TVA-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONSHIPS 


M. H. SATTERFIELD 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


I 


Rattling the “superstate skeleton” has become the principal pastime 
of those who oppose the establishment of regional agencies for the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the nation.! While the superstate 
argument was used against TVA during its early existence, it forms no 
part of the present thinking of the people of the Tennessee Valley and 
their public institutions which have collaborated with TVA for the past 
thirteen years in the development and utilization of the resources of the 
region. Any needed proof of the fallacy of the argument that TVA has 
undermined state and local institutions in the Tennessee Valley is pro- 
vided by the testimony of the governors of the seven states on the co- 
operative and profitable relations between their states and TVA.? 

Such misunderstanding as still prevails outside the Valley regarding 
TVA and its relationships with state and local governments seems to 
arise, in large measure, from the sedulous spreading of misinformation on 
the nature of TVA’s grant of powers. What is almost completely ignored 

1 For an appraisal of these tactics, see Wesley Price, “What Can You Believe 


About MVA,” Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 19, 1946, pp. 22 et seg. 
2 See St. Louis Post Dispatch, Dec. 31, 1944. 
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is the fact that the act setting up the Authority did not give to it any 
powers that had not already been exercised by the federal government. 
The methods by which these powers were to be put into operation con- 
stituted the principal departure from previous legislative action. As TVA 
Board Chairman Lilienthal has pointed out, “there were long-established 
precedents for government activity in flood control and navigation, in 
forestry and agriculture, and in research. Public power systems were not 
an innovation. The new thing about the TVA was that one agency was 
entrusted with responsibility for them all, and that no one activity could 
be considered as an end in itself. Constructing dams or rebuilding soil— 
whatever the activity, it had to be treated as an inseparable part of a 
general program to promote the well-being of all the men and women of 
the region, whether they worked in offices, in factories, or in the crossroads 
stores, in kitchens, or in fields,’ 

Since 1938, the building of the dams, locks, powerhouses, and other 
physical structures required for the control of the Tennessee River Sys- 
tem has largely overshadowed activities for the development and utiliza- 
tion of the region’s resources. But with the completion of Fontana Dam 
in 1945, the Tennessee has been essentially brought under control for 
navigation, flood control, and power production purposes and the facili- 
ties have been provided for intensifying the program for the fuller de- 
velopment and more effective use of the basic resources of the region. In 
using these facilities as an aid in developing the region’s resources, TVA 
has relied heavily upon the coöperation and active participation of the 
. Valley’s people and their public agencies and institutions, as well as upon 
the codperative efforts of other federal agencies having program interests 
in the region. With respect to the development of the region’s resources, 
one writer has observed: “TVA has done as little as possible directly and 
as much as possible indirectly through other existing agencies of govern- 
ment. It has stimulated other agencies, but it has refrained from sup- 
planting them.’’ 

TVA has sought to enlist and utilize the full facilities and knowledge of 
all governmental agencies, and has encouraged their maximum contribu- 
tion to the development of the region’s resources. This has been par- 
ticularly true with respect to state and local agencies. When there has been 
a job to do, TVA has sought to have as much of it as possible done by 
state and local agencies, supplementing the programs of these agencies 
only as necessary to achieve a unified and balanced development of all 
the resources of the region. This decentralization of administration results 
in emphasizing the responsibilities of local agencies most responsive to the 

3 David E. Lilienthal, 7VA—Democracy on the March (New York, 1944), p. 58. 


4 William L. Chenery, “The Taming of the Tennessee,” Colliers, Aug. 11, 1945, 
p. 22, 
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needs, and closely subject to the control of the people served. TVA serves 
as the “integrator” in this Valley-wide program, initiating, stimulating, 
coérdinating, and as necessary supplementing the various activities and 
programs of the state and local agencies. Furthermore, as soon as any 
agency demonstrates that it is able and willing to carry the job alone, 
TVA withdraws and concentrates its efforts in those areas where the 
need is still urgent. The balance of this discussion will deal with the 
method and extent of TVA collaboration with states and local communi- 
ties in the development of the agricultural, forestry, mineral, and other 
resources of the Valley, with limited reference to the participation of 
other federal agencies.® 


II 


The program for the development of the agricultural resources of the 
Tennessee Valley region forms an integral and highly significant part of 
the comprehensive regional program for the development, conservation, 
and use of the natural resources of the region. The importance of a pros- 
perous agriculture to the economy of the region becomes increasingly 
evident with the realization that the area is predominantly rural, with 
approximately two-thirds of its lands in farms and, according to the 
1940 census, about three-fourths of the people living in rural areas. 

The Valley-wide program for the development of the region’s agricul- 
tural resources is a coéperative one involving the principal state and 
federal agencies established to serve the farmers of the United States. 
The major responsibility for the planning and execution of the joint 
program in the states rests with the land-grant colleges of the seven 
Valley states, acting through their respective extension services and ex- 
periment stations. The state programs are related to regional and national 
objectives through the participation of TVA and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture through its various research, planning, and extension 
branches, and the relationships of these agencies and their participation 
in the joint agricultural program for the Valley have been formalized in a 
memorandum of understanding signed by the participating agencies. 
Effective since 1934, this memorandum sets forth the general objectives of 
the Valley agricultural program and provides for the necessary organiza- 
tional and procedural arrangements for codrdinating the work of the co- 
operating agencies. It provides for a correlating committee of three 


5 The significance of mobilizing the administrative resources of the Tennessee 
Valley to develop the region’s resources is appraised in Gordon R. Clapp, “The Ad- 
ministrative Resources of a Region; The Example of the Tennessee Valley,” in 
New Horizons in Public Administration (University of Alabama, 1945), pp. 79-95. 

5 A complete list of agencies having coéperative relationships with TVA is con- 
tained in an 82-page statement issued by TVA on September 1, 1945 (mimeo- 
graphed). 
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members, one representing the state agricultural colleges, one the U. S. 
-Department of Agriculture, and the third representing TVA; and the 
committee is concerned with the coérdination of those phases of research, 
extension, land-use planning, and educational activities of the par- 
ticipating agencies which are related to a unified, regional agricultural 
program, . ; 
_ While not specifically provided for under the memorandum of under- 
standing, but established under the auspices of the correlating committee, 
the Valley-States Conference plays an important part in the conduct of 
the joint agricultural program. The conference is made up of the deans 
of agriculture and directors of the agricultural experiment stations and 
extension services of the Valley land-grant colleges, and technical repre- 
sentatives from the U. 8. Department of Agriculture and TVA. It meets 
periodically’ to consider the Valley program and to pass upon proposals 
and recommendations of the correlating committee relative to it, and it is 
assisted by standing committees on organization, research, extension and 
resident teaching, codperatives, and resource utilization. These five com- 
mittees hold separate meetings to exercise technical judgment regarding 
joint activities in their particular fields of responsibility, to codrdinate 
specific projects with regional objectives, and to recommend to the con- 
ference activities of significance to the Valley program. 

The joint program of agricultural development is administered in each 
state under a “master contract” between TVA and the state’s land-grant 
college. This contract and the project.agreements and work plans which 

supplement it outline the various activities to be undertaken in support 
of the program in each state, and indicate the state agency responsible 
for carrying out the activity. In general, the activities undertaken fall 
into two major categories. In the first are research activities, including the 
development and plot testing of new or improved fertilizer products, in- 
ventory and classification of soils, farm equipment research and demon- 
stration, and research in the processing of farm products. The second 
group includes education and demonstration activities concerned with the’ 
application of the research findings to practical farm situations; and the 
test-demonstration activities, consisting of farm unit and area test- 
demonstration, provides the principal means through which the research 
findings are tested to determine their applicability and effectiveness under 
practical farm conditions, and demonstrated to the other farmers of the 
region. 

For the most part, the agricultural experiment stations are responsible 
for the conduct of agricultural research activities related to the Valley- 
wide program, although in a few instances engineering experiment stations 


1 The twenty-fourth meeting was held in October, 1945. 
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have engaged in such research. Current codperative agreements with the 
Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, for example, provide for 
greenhouse and field experiments with phosphatic and other fertilizers 
and soil amendments produced by TVA to determine their relative ef- 
ficiency ; the study of fused tricalcium phosphate as a mineral-feed supple- 
ment; farm equipment research on barn hay-driers, equipment for grain 
drying, and other farm equipment; research on the development and use 
of suitable irrigation equipment for various crops and soils; investigation 
of mineral deficiency in livestock production on certain soils; and experi- 
mentation in the growing of truck crops in upland soils where hazards in 
vegetable production are very great and soil-management practices are of 
the utmost importance. In addition, the Tennessee Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, in coöperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and TVA, is conducting a survey of the agricultural soils of the Valley 
counties in the state. 

Similar research is being conducted by the agricultural experiment 
stations in the other Valley states. The research committee of the Valley- 
States Conference, previously referred to, assures that the work of the 
various experiment stations is properly coérdinated and evaluated, and 
does not unnecessarily duplicate the work of the other stations. For exam- 
ple, the research on mineral deficiencies in animals under way at the 
Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station is being implemented by the 
agricultural experiment station in Virginia, where a study is being con- 
ducted to determine the effect of adequate fertilization of the soil upon 
the health and welfare of the people of a whole community. In addition 
to the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station and TVA, the extension 
service, the health department, and the medical college of Virginia are 
participating in this project to obtain scientific information on the direct 
relationships between soil condition and human nutrition. 

The test-demonstration activities are basic to the whole agricultural 
resource development program. As pointed out above, it is here that the 
research findings are tested out under practical farm conditions. The pro- 
gram is supervised by the extension services of the land-grant colleges, 
but individual farmers and their local codperatives and other farmer 
organizations play an important part in the conduct of the program at the 
county and community level. The farmers and their organizations do most 
of the farm and community planning and assume major responsibility for 
administration of the work in the individual counties. The farms desig- 
nated to participate in the program are selected and supervised by county- 
wide farmer groups, and the farmers selected agree to prepare long-term 
plans with respect to land use, woodland management, cropping systems, 
fertilization and liming practices, changes in livestock programs, farm 
equipment, and building needs. The county extension agents provide the 
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farmers and their local organizations with technical advice and assistance 
as a part of the unified county agricultural program. TVA’s contribution 
to this unified program includes the provision of fertilizer materials for 
the test-demonstration operations and reimbursement to the land-grant 
colleges for additional personnel required for supervision of the program. 


HI 


The fourteen million acres of forests and woodlands of the Tennessee 
Valley region, amounting to about fifty-four per cent of the total land 
area, constitute one of the Valley’s major resources. Several thousand 
woodland owners, and more than 3,500 sawmill operators and wood-using 
industries, as well as a large number of people who find employment in 
forest industries and consume wood products, have a vital interest in the 
wise development and use of these basic resources. TVA’s interest in the 
restoration, development, and utilization of the forest resources of the 
Valley stems from the part these resources can play in promoting the eco- 
nomic welfare of the region. The proper development and use of the re- 
sources also make a contribution through watershed protection to the 
permanence of the Valley program of water control. Despite continuing 
depletion through overcutting, repeated burning, and other misuse, the 
Valley woodlands are now contributing more than 100 million dollars 
annually to the regional income. Under sound forest development and 
management, this resource’s contribution to the economy of the region 
is being greatly increased. 

The Valley program for the development and utilization of the forest 
resources of the region involves the participation of most of the public 
agencies concerned with forestry, as well as local organizations, industrial 
operators, land-owners, and citizens. TVA collaborates with state con- 
servation departments and divisions of forestry and with agricultural 
experiment stations and extension services, the local public agencies most 
vitally concerned with protection, management, and utilization of the 
Valley’s forests. In addition, the U. S. Forest Service, including the 
Forest Products Laboratory and the three forest experiment stations 
bordering the Tennessee Valley region, participates in the program. 

Of the fourteen million acres of forest lands in the Valley, approximately 
forty per cent are in farm woodlands. The local responsibility for en- 
couraging good forestry practices on these holdings rests with the agri- 
cultural extension services of the land-grant colleges. TVA works with 
this agency in each of the Valley states in helping farmers improve their 
farm woodlands. The “master contract” between TVA and each of the 
Valley land-grant colleges, referred to in the preceding section, constitutes 
the framework under which this joint program is undertaken. Under this 
contract, as supplemented by specific project agreements and work plans, 
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provision is made for a joint program to develop improved forestry prac- 
tices in the fields of farm woodland management and reforestation. 
Through demonstration and other means, farmers are encouraged to 
adopt these improved practices. Under the codperative program, TVA 
furnishes the agricultural extension services with available information 
and data on forest resources, markets, and forest techniques, and, as re- 
quested and available, provides technical services to aid farmers in 
applying sound forestry practices. In turn, the agricultural extension 
services, through the county extension agents, work with the farmers 
and encourage them to adopt improved forestry practices, including sound 
farm woodland management, protection, and utilization. The agricultural 
experiment stations in several of the Valley states also collaborate with 
TVA in the testing of crop-bearing trees and in other forestry research 
directed toward the development of sound forestry practices for the farm 
woodlands. 

State departments of conservation and divisions of forestry are gen- 
erally responsible for promoting the development, protection, and utiliza- 
tion of non-federal forest lands. TVA assists these agencies in a joint pro- 
gram of watershed protection and forest resource development. The 
responsibilities and participation of each agency is set out in a memoran- 
dum of understanding between TVA and the various Valley conservation 
departments and commissions—agreements which are supplemented by 
specific project plans and provide for studies and investigations, demon- 
strations, and activities in the fields of forest protection, development, 
management, utilization, reforestation, and erosion control. The joint 
forestry program conducted in the Tennessee Valley area of Virginia, for 
example, includes a project for forest fire control in three Virginia coun- 
ties, and the project, which includes both presuppression and suppression 
activities, is intended to test and demonstrate effective and economical 
methods of organization and operation required to provide adequate pro- 
tection from forest fires. In addition to TVA and the state conservation 
commission, the project has the active participation of the governing 
bodies of the three counties involved. 

Another joint project with the Virginia Conservation Commission pro- 
vides for the pooling of facilities to expedite reforestation in seven Vir- 
ginia counties lying within the Tennessee Valley area. TVA supplies the 
tree seedlings to land-owners for reforestation purposes, and the com- 
mission administers the program, including receipt and approval of ap- 
plications for trees, distribution of trees, and supervision of their planting 
and care. The commission collaborates with the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, which through its extension service supplies the direct contact 
with farmers for the reforestation activities on farm woodlands. The land- 
owner provides the labor for planting and agrees to protect the planted 
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trees from fire, grazing, and other preventable damage. A third project 
with the Virginia Conservation Commission provides for technical as- 
sistance to industrial woodland owners, with special emphasis on the 
promotion and development of sustained-yield management demonstra- 
tions. Similar coédperative forestry projects are under way in the other 
Valley states. 

While TVA works with two separate agencies in each state in develop- 
ing the forest resources of the region, the program has been well integrated 
and there is developing closer intra-state collaboration between the state 
forestry divisions and the agricultural extension services. This is par- 
ticularly true at the county level, where the county extension agents and 
county rangers are collaborating on common programs.® 


IV 4 


The Tennessee Valley region possesses a large variety of minerals 
which, if properly developed and utilized, can make a significant contribu- 
tion to the long-time industrial development of the region. For the most 
part, however, the mineral deposits of the area are small and scattered, 
and existing programs of federal and state agencies have not been able to 
deal adequately with many of the local problems encountered. By working 
with these public agencies and institutions and with miners, mineral 
operators, and business men, TVA has sought to alleviate the more serious 
mineral problems that have arisen and has attempted to achieve greater 
development and utilization of the region’s mineral resources. In the joint 
minerals program, it has supplemented the activities of the other federal 
and state agencies only to the extent necessary to secure the most efficient 
application of all facilities to the total job of mineral-resource develop- 
ment. 

When TVA was established, there were few mineral processing plants 
in the region and most of the mineral products were shipped out as ores. 
In order to retain in the region as much as possible of the value accruing 
from’ the mineral utilization, TVA has supplemented the activities of 
Valley research agencies by conducting minerals research and pilot-plant 
operations going beyond the stage of laboratory or test-tube research 
generally conducted by the research agencies of the educational institu- 
tions. The minerals research conducted by TVA, however, is closely co- 
ordinated with that of the various educational institutions. 

An example of how TVA’s Muscle Shoals chemical and chemical engi- 
neering laboratory is used to supplement the research activities of Valley 
educational institutions is provided by the research conducted on the 
utilization of olivine as a source of metallic magnesium. In 1940, a field 


8 See Kenneth J. Seigworth, ‘Forest Management on Private Lands in the 
Tennessee Valley,” Journal of Forestry, Vol. 43, pp. 705-709 (Oct., 1945). 
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survey of olivine deposits in western North Carolina and northern 
Georgia was conducted under a codperative agreement between TVA and 
the North Carolina Department of Conservation and Development, and 
the results of the field investigations were such that a study of a process to 
utilize the deposits seemed warranted. Accordingly, after preliminary 
laboratory tests by TVA, an agreement was entered into between TVA 
and the Georgia School of Technology whereby the facilities of the Georgia 
State Engineering Experiment Station were made available for research 
on the development of a process for utilizing olivine for the manufacture 
of magnesium. After several months of this research, and in view of the 
impending shortage of magnesium for war purposes, the experimental 
work was transferred to TVA’s Muscle Shoals laboratory, where extensive 
pilot-plant operations were undertaken and preliminary design for a com- 
mercial-scale plant developed. The results are being made available to 
firms and individuals interested in commercial development of the 
process. 

A current research program involving the joint facilities of TVA and a 
coéperating state institution deals with research on the carbonization of 
coal. Under a coéperative contract with TVA, the University of Kentucky 
has undertaken a program of research on the low temperature carboniza- 
tion of coals produced in the Tennessee Valley and adjoining areas. A 
pilot plant has been erected by the University for conducting extensive 
investigations on smokeless fuel production, the primary objective of the 
research being to produce a low volatile fuel, using the high volatile low- 
grade coals of the region. The research at the University of Kentucky is 
being supplemented by TVA at its Muscle Shoals laboratory, where 
pilot-plant operations are being conducted on the “flash carbonization” 
of coal, a process with promising possibilities for making coke required for 
various fertilizer processes. 

In addition to laboratory and pilot-plant development of mineral 
processes, the program for the development of the mineral resources of the 
region includes geological and field investigations to determine the loca- 
tion, extent, and nature and quality of mineral deposits available for com- 
mercial use. Such investigations are conducted codéperatively with state 
geology and mining divisions, the U. S. Geological Survey, and the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. In coöperation with the Kentucky Department of 
Mines and Minerals, for example, a study has been made of the geology 
and utilization of the mineral resources of western Kentucky. The results 
of the investigation have been published by the Kentucky department 
and are available to industries wishing to consider the Kentucky Dam 
area for various commercial developments. Similar surveys have been 
made by TVA and codéperating state agencies in Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia. Minerals that have been under 
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investigation and study include mica, vermiculite, massive kyanite, tale, 
titanium, and various clays for alumina recovery and other uses. 

Technical assistance is given to miners, mineral producers, and indus- 
trial operators concerned with the utilization of Valley minerals. The pro- 
gram includes making available geological knowledge of deposits, and 
advice on uses for important by-products, on new methods of mining, 
and on improvements in equipment and methods of operation. The as- 
sistance to miners and industrial operators is rendered by the various 
state agencies, with TVA giving such technical assistance and advice as 
may be requested by the state. In this connection, TVA has coöperated 
with the North Carolina State College, the state conservation department, 
and the U. S. Bureau of Mines in the establishment of a minerals-testing 
laboratory at Asheville, North Carolina, to serve North Carolina and 
neighboring states. This laboratory provides facilities for field analyses 
and tests of minerals and for assisting mineral operators on problems of 
ore preparation and beneficiation. TVA’s Muscle Shoals minerals labora- 
tory is available to supplement these facilities, especially where pilot-plant 
operations are involved. 


vV 


With the completion of the major dams and other physical structures, 
the Tennessee River has been harnessed and is being put to effective use as 
a modern large-scale navigation channel, in providing flood protection to 
cities, rural communities, and farm lands, and in the production of power 
for industrial and domestic use. In addition, the Tennessee River system 
is important as a source of domestic and industrial water supply for the 
region and provides an important recreation resource in the lakes and re- 
lated shorelands behind the dams. 

In coöperation with federal and state agencies, local communities, and 
industries, TVA has undertaken a number of activities and programs to 
secure the optimum utilization of the river system for domestic and 
industrial water uses, for commercial and pleasure fishing, and for other 
recreational purposes. The Tennessee River system, in general, is not 
seriously polluted, but there are certain areas where pollution is excessive 
and productive of serious problems. In these instances, TVA has encour- 
aged joint action by the states in attacking the problems involved and is 
assisting states in demonstrating to communities and industries effective 
means of controlling the wastes discharged into the river. State health 
and other agencies, with technical assistance and advice from TVA, have 
assisted industries and communities in analyzing their stream pollution 
problems and in developing remedies for the control and prevention of 
pollution. TVA has entered into codperative agreements with Tennessee 
and North Carolina, the two states in which major stream pollution prob- 
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lems of the river system occur, regarding the kind of program to be under- 
taken and the procedures to be followed in carrying out the program. In 
Tennessee, the codperating state agencies include the public health and 
conservation departments and the state planning commission; in North 
Carolina, the departments of health, conservation and development, and 
agriculture, and the state planning commission have joined with TVA 
in a program of stream pollution abatement and control. 

The chain of lakes resulting from the twenty-four completed dams in 
the TVA system has a total surface area of approximately 600,000 acres 
and a shoreline of more than 10,000 miles. While the impoundment of 
waters has created many problems with respect to fish and game re- 
sources, it has, at the same time, offered new opportunities for the devel- 
opment of such resources for both recreational and commercial use. 

The primary responsibility for the protection and regulated use of the 
fish and game resources in the Tennessee Valley rests with the various 
state conservation departments; and TVA has codperative agreements 
with these departments in Alabama, Kentucky, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee, the states in which the major impoundments occur. Under 
these agreements, TVA undertakes investigations to secure basic infor- 
mation on fish and game resources necessary for the formulation and en- 
forcement of sound regulations in the various reservoirs. Since the states 
are not presently equipped to carry on extensive fisheries and game re- 
search, the results of TVA studies are about the only information available 
to them. TVA has been repeatedly requested to provide fish and game 
advice and information to the state conservation departments, not only 
on TVA lakes but also on other waters under jurisdiction of the states. 
Often the recommendations of TVA, based upon technical studies and in- 
vestigations, have resulted in favorable action. An example is the elimina- 
tion of the closed season for fishing on TVA reservoirs. TVA studies re- 
vealed that only a small portion of available game fish in Norris Lake 
were being caught and utilized, and accordingly the Tennessee Conserva- 
tion Department, in 1944, opened the lake to year-long fishing. On the 
basis of this experience, state conservation departments have removed the 
closed season on all TVA reservoirs and in two states, North Carolina and 
Georgia, the closed season on all waters. 

TVA has a close working relation with the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, which also participates in the development of the fish and game re- 
_ sources of the Valley, and certain of its lands in the Kentucky and Wheeler 
Reservoirs have been transferred to that agency for wildlife refuge pur- 
poses. TVA also keeps the federal Service fully advised regarding the joint 
program being carried out in the Tennessee Valley region. 

In addition to fish and game resources, the TVA lakes and their related 
shorelands provide important recreation resources. TVA works with state 
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and local agencies in the Valley to secure the optimum development of 
these resouces and to see that they are fully coérdinated with other recrea- 
tional developments in the Valley states. At present, there are twenty- 
eight parks, embracing some 16,000 acres, located on TVA reservoir 
properties. Of these, five were built by TVA in coöperation with the Na- 
tional Park Service and are now operated by TVA. Five state parks are 

‘ maintained on reservoir properties under agreements with state conserva- 
tion departments, and eight county governments, in Tennessee and 
North Carolina, have leased lands from TVA for park purposes, while ten 
municipal parks have been established on reservoir lands by cities and 
towns in Tennessee, Alabama, and North Carolina. 

TVA has entered into codperative agreements with several of the con- 
servation departments of the Valley states for the further development 
of the recreation resources of the Valley, and under these conducts re- 
search and gives technical advice to the state conservation agencies. In 
turn, these agencies advise TVA on appropriate recreation uses of its 
reservoir shorelands, and give technical advice to local governments and 
other agencies and groups interested in recreation development. 


` 


VI 


TVA has coöperative relationships with state and local governments in 
the conduct of numerous other activities directed toward the development 
and use of the region’s resources. Not the least significant are those be- 
tween TVA and local governments in the electrical field. Under-the plan 

_ developed, TVA owns the generating and transmission facilities, while 
distribution facilities are owned and operated by municipalities and co- 
operatives. TVA sells its power at wholesale to the cities and codperatives, 
which, in turn, sell it to the consumers. The relationships between TVA 
and the distributing agency are set out in a contract which stipulates re- 
sale rates, tax payments, and other operating features. TVA now has 
contracts with ninety-two municipalities and forty-six codperatives dis- 
tributing power at TVA rates to over 675,000 retail consumers, approxi- 
mately 575,000 of whom are residential consumers. These 138 local agen- 
cies distribute power over a service area of about 80,000 square miles, 
distributed in all of the seven states.® 

When TVA began its construction program, the concentration of popu- ' 
lation groups in certain areas caused new health difficulties to arise which, 
in many cases, were beyond the capacity of established local health serv- . 


® See Annual Report of the Tennessee Valley Authority for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1945, pp. 63-64; also James P. Pope, “Intercity Codéperation Increases,” 
National Municipal Review, Vol. 33, pp. 288-289 (June, 1944); M. H. Satterfield, 
“Coéperation Pays Dividends,” zbid., Vol. 31, pp. 481-435 (Sept., 1942). 
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ices to control. Also, the creation of large bodies of water increased the 
malaria potential in the area. To help meet these problems, TVA and 
state health agencies in the Valley have joined in expanding and strength- 
ening local health services in areas contiguoys to its construction and op- 
erating programs. As a part of the undertaking, TVA has established a 
malaria laboratory at Wilson Dam, Alabama, for the purpose of develop- 
ing efficient methods for controlling malaria along its reservoirs. Field 
surveys and investigations necessary to this work are often carried out 
by local health staffs which have been implemented or strengthened 
through TVA coöperation. In order to develop more effective and eco- 
nomical methods for the control of malaria, TVA, in collaboration with 
the University of Tennessee Medical School, has also undertaken research 
in various medical aspects of malaria. 

TVA has coéperated with state and local agencies in providing ade- 
quate library services in its area of operations. It has contracted for li- 
brary services for its employees at construction villages and in nearby 
areas, and in most instances these services have been continued when TVA 
financial support has been withdrawn. An example is the East Tennessee 
Regional Library, now serving thirteen counties. This regional library was 
initially established through the joint efforts of TVA, the Library Division 
of the Tennessee Department of Education, and the Public Library of 
Knoxville, to serve TVA employees and communities in the areas around 
Watts Bar, Fort Loudoun, Cherkokee, and Douglas Dams. TVA financial 
support was withdrawn upon completion of these dams, but the regional 
library service has continued. There are thirteen other regional libraries 
now in operation in the Valley states, five of which have been established 
with TVA codperation.!° 

TVA and state planning commissions in the Valley states have col- 
laborated in extending planning assistance to local communities along the 
course of the Tennessee river and its tributaries. These being required 
to make certain physical, economic, and governmental readjustments as 
a result of TVA’s river development and other programs. TVA has co- 
operative agreements with the state planning commissions in Tennessee 
and Alabama, and it codperates with the state planning commissions in 
other Valley states. Under these agreements, technical information and 
advice on problems of urban and industrial development are made availa- 
ble to the local communities affected. TVA also assists state and local 
planning commissions in the development of plans for water-front lands 
or on other problems involving river transportation, and works with local 


10 For a fuller account of regional library service in Tennessee, see Martha Parks 
and Malinda Jones, “Regional Library Service in Tennessee,” The Tennessee Plan- 
ner, Vol. 6, pp. 108-109 (Feb., 1946). 
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communities and groups in the development and use of the Tennessee 
waterway. 

TVA further utilizes the facilities of state and local agencies in its flood 
control studies and investigations. In the study of flood control problems 
in the Upper French Broad River, for example, local participating agen- 
cies included the North Carolina State College Extension Service and 
county extension agents in the four counties most immediately affected, 
the North Carolina State Highway Department, and the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute Experiment Station. 


Vil 


From the foregoing description of activities in which state and local. 
governments in the Tennessee Valley have participated, the extent to 
which TVA has relied upon these agencies in the development of the re- 
gion’s resources becomes strikingly apparent. Through the combined ef- 
forts of the regional agency and the coéperating agencies and institutions, 
the people of the Valley are being provided with the knowledge and skills 
required for the wise development and use of their natural resources. But 
this joining of effort and facilities to attack a common problem has meant 
no diminution of the prestige and powers of the state and local govern- 
ments. In fact, these agencies have been strengthened as a result of the 
experience and are now operating with increased effectiveness, State for- 
estry divisions, to cite one example, are now participating actively in posi- 
tive forest development work with private landowners, where formerly 
limited resources restricted their efforts primarily to forest protection ac- 
tivities. Similarly, the agricultural experiment stations and extension 
services are carrying out more comprehensive and better integrated agri- 
cultural programs. At the local level, municipalities have taken on an 
almost new function in the distribution of power, entailing significant 
changes in administrative organization and procedures which in many 
instances have led to other improvements in local administration. Local 
governments have assumed a more active interest in planning, in recre- 
ation, and in other activities aimed at giving the people better opportuni- 
ties to utilize the Valley’s resources. 

Mr. Lilienthal has summed up ten years of TVA relationships with state 
and local government as follows: “There is .. . nothing in this region’s 
experience to support the genuine fears or the partisan outery of ten years 
ago that setting up a federal regional agency would mean the undermining 
and ultimate destruction of state government and local communities. The 
contrary has been the case. It is indisputable from the record that state 
government is stronger in the Tennessee Valley today than it was ten 
years ago and has more functions to perform. It is notably true that local 
community government and functions are more vigorous. I know of no 
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other place in the United States of which this can be said with equal basis 
in performance.” 


PREPARATION OF THE LOCAL BUDGET 


JOHN A. PERKINS 
University of Michigan 


The old saws, ‘money makes the mare go” and “he who pays the piper 
calls the tune,” make for awareness of the central importance of budgeting 
in government. While these expressions indicate the possibility of a meas- 
ure of general understanding of public budgeting, they also are indicative 
of the ease with which superficiality and misconceptions may develop in 
this field. A public budget, one authority has rightly declared “. . . is not 
what most people conceive it to be. It is not figures about sums of money 
to be set aside for definite expenditures, nor is it a series of graphic charts, 
nor multitudes of sheets indicating limits not to be exceeded.”! While 
columns of figures, forms and procedures, and preparation of the budget 
document are important budget activities, they are only incidental to the 
basic functions of budgeting, which are to aid the executive in his job of 
management and to help simplify the task of the legislative body in de- 
termining policy.? To carry out these two functions properly, the whole 
governmental organization, indeed, the citizenry, too, must be involved 
in budgeting. 

The budget is a psychological device to make people in an administra- 
tive organization think? and, as will be explained more fully, to make the 
people themselves think about their government. Budget reformers, hard 
at work in this worthy cause since the model municipal corporation act 
of 1899 was drafted, have emphasized the executive’s rôle in budgeting: 
“it shall be the duty of the Mayor...in each year to submit to the 
Council the annual budget . . .”+ The tendency has been for the executive 
and his budget officer, commonly the controller, to work up a budget and 
then impose it, with councilmanic consent, on the administration.’ The 
essential idea in the executive responsibility for the preparation of the 


1 Lilienthal, op. cit., pp. 125-126. 

1 Frank B. Sweester, “Essentials in Budgeting,” Handbook of Business Adminis- 
tration, p. 1536. 

2 Donald C. Stone, “In Defense of the Budget,” Toward Better Budgeting, p. 16. 
Papers presented at the Twenty-Ninth and Thirtieth Conferences of the Govern- 
mental Research Association, held at Princeton, New Jersey, Sept., 1940, and 
Sept., 1941. 3 Sweester, op. cit. 

4 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, III-IV, p. 41. 

5 Norman N. Gill, “Big City Budget Methods,’ National Municipal Review, 
Vol. 32 (June, 1943), pp. 291-296. 
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budget is that the chief executive must have under his direct supervision 
a properly staffed budget organization and provide guidance and the ulti- 
mate synthesis in the work. Without minimizing executive responsibility 
for the budget or the need for adequate administrative tools, it is sug- 
gested here that to construct a budget properly many staff conferences 
and other techniques of securing staff coöperation are needed from the 
top to the bottom of the organization. To the common maxim that good 
budgeting is a continuous process, the thought should be added that 
throughout the year ideas and facts bearing on the budget must pass 
freely up and down the so-called line of authority. Professor Dimock 
makes the point well and with the proper emphasis: “The preparation of 
a budget requires the active contribution of everyone in the organization 
because all are involved in planning, all must have funds and a specific 
mandate. But just as the executive must multiply himself in order to 
carry on his public relations activity, his personnel work, and even his 
supervisory and control functions, so also must he have staff assistance in 
formulating his annual budget.’’ 


I 


While there have been some misconceptions about budgeting, the well- 
known budgetary principles still stand. They are, by way of review?’ 
publicity, clarity, comprehensiveness, unity, detailed specification, prior 
authorization, periodicity, and accuracy. Budgets have fallen short of 
their possibilities in so far as they have not strictly adhered to these sim- 
ple principles, especially accuracy; for adherence to and development 
of this principle is the key to scientific budgeting. 

To attain accuracy in budgeting means more than simply avoiding 
deficits by making outgo balance with income. It means the appropriation 
of that exact amount of money needed under conditions of efficient opera- 
tion to attain a consciously established level of governmental services. In- 
cluded in the term “accuracy” is also the idea of the intelligent distribu- 
tion of the limited amount of money available among the several services 
on the basis of known alternative facts about what a given amount of 
money would mean in terms of fire protection, police protection, public 
health, etc. In which place the expenditure will do the city the most good 
in terms of community satisfaction need not be entirely a subjective de- 
cision. 

To be sure, as Professor V. O. Key has so ably pointed out, upon the 
matter of “the allocation of expenditures among different purposes so as 


ê Marshall E. Dimock, The Executive in Action, p. 133. 
1 Harold D. Smith, “The Budget as an Instrument of Legislative Control and 
Executive Management,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 4 (Summer, 1944), 
_ p- 182. 
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to achieve the greatest return, American budgetary literature is singularly 
arid.”8 Although no theory is offered here, an approach to the budget is 
considered. If followed, it might overcome some of the budgetary difficul- 
ties owing to the lack of a budgetary theory upon which to allocate scarce 
means “to bring maximum return in social utility.” 

How are the particular sums for each governmental service arrived at 
in public budgets? This question can be considered most easily, but with- 
out losing its universality, if approached by way of the comprehensible 
budget items and totals of municipalities. Probably a somewhat different 
answer would be given this inquiry in every city where it was asked. 
Attention to budgeting form rather than substance is general. It has led 
to the practice of copying off the previous year’s expenditures, allotting 
to each department a certain percentage of its request, or decreasing or 
increasing appropriations by a fixed per cent. Recommendations reflect 
hobbies and personal interests of public officials, powerful politicians, and 
influential citizens. Activities long ensconced in the budget such as up- 
keep of cemeteries may be so extravagantly supported that an appropria- 
tion to enforce a smoke abatement ordinance, thereby making the city 
more pleasant for the living, is out of the question. 

The first step in rational budgeting is objective study of present serv- 
ices, possible services, standards of both, and relative needs. It would be 
naive, indeed, to suggest that the citizens (ideally they are best equipped 
to determine services most satisfying to themselves), their elected repre- 
sentatives, or their hired officials, can completely alter the existing pattern 
of services after investigating the matter thoroughly in anticipation of 
the budget job. Existing public services are almost a part of the mores of 
a community, with prescriptive dollar-rights, and with devoted clientele 
and employees. The violent response to a simple suggestion for altering 
services can best be realized by making the quite logical proposal to com- 
bine the work and staff of the police and fire departments in a small city. 
Furthermore, new services often cannot be undertaken or standards of 
existing ones raised because of limited financial ability. Professor Herbert 
A. Simon has succinctly summarized this situation; “The existing level of 
services must be admitted to be on the whole an historical accident result- 
ing from the coincidence, in a particular area, of a given requirement for 
governmental services with a given aggregate of taxable property.’”® 

So that standards of services may be appropriately considered at the 
right time in the budget process, and by the right parties, a suggestion or 
two, not in accord with present practice, is offered. 

Public budget hearings are now usually abortive because they are held 

8 V, O. Key, “The Lack of Budgetary Theory,” in this Review, Vol. 34 (Dec., 


1940), p. 1137 ff. 
? Fiscal Aspects of Metropolitan Consolidation (Berkeley, 1943), p. 54. 
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so late in the whole budget process. The budget is virtually a fait accompli 
by the time public hearings are held under the prevailing time-table, and 
the lack of citizen participation in budget hearings indicates public under- 
standing of this fact. Reconsideration of the level of service (this is what 
the pressure groups and the taxpayers’ leagues are really clamoring about) 
upon which the amounts budgeted are predicated cannot be undertaken 
at the time at which public hearings are now held, in view of the deadline 
created by the approach of a new fiscal year. If a budget is rationally 
built, a change in service standards would necessitate revision of work 
programs and all the detail substantiating them. Furthermore, when reve- 
nues are limited, an alteration in the standards of one service will affect 
all other services, and hence all work programs are upset. 

Consideration of services and their standards is a policy matter of the 
most fundamental order, and the administrator preparing the budget 
must make certain that his choices are consistent with the views of the 
council and the popular will. Both public and councilmanie participation 
at the outset of budget preparation is, therefore, necessary. For this reason 
public budget hearings should be held at the beginning of budget prepa- 
ration, when the question of standards of services can best be raised and 
changes most easily effected.!° Given a vital and proper rôle in budgeting, 
the intelligent public would turn the hearings into the opportunity for 
citizens’ participation they were meant to be. It seems clear that a change 
in the amount of services is something in which the people and their 
councilmanic representatives must be directly involved if fundamental 
policy-making is not to be shifted permanently to the administrators. De- 
cisions on the matter of governmental activities must be taken early in 
the budgetary process by the proper authorities if the supporting data are 
to be compiled by the budget staff and appropriations are to be more than 
a rough guess. 

Deciding upon standards of service need not be guess-work either. The 
traditional methods of keeping an ear to the ground and giving the pres- 
sure groups a hearing, while advisable, are not the most reliable means 
by which bench marks of public expectation on services can be established. 
Opinion polls, so widely accepted as a part of the national scene and 
recognized there as a technical aid to democratic government, should be 
seized upon as an instrument of local budgeting. Vocal minority pressure 
groups can wield an influence on budgets out of all proportion to actual 
strength. Opinion research offers the possibility of ascertaining the wishes 

q 


10 Some city managers have pointed out that the preliminary hearing is unnec- 
essary, for throughout the year they are picking up manifestations of citizen opinion 
on services through registered complaints and otherwise. In a measure this is true, 
but it does not result in an over-all and balanced consideration of expenditures in re- 
lation to services, which is the need. 
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of all citizens. “For the first time,” Loren B. Miller declares, “all the citi- 
zens can be given a voice in the city budget process—not just those with 
a special axe to grind.”® 

In the process of formulating service objectives and standards, the com- 
munity is dependent upon professional advice. A city without it cannot 
take the first step in rational budgeting. Administrative officials must 
apprise the local policy-makers of the kind, quality, and quantity of 
service and performance that might be had within a conservatively esti- 
mated municipal income. The layman’s comparative experience and tech- 
nical knowledge of municipal administration being as a rule very limited, 
all the implications for policy decisions become clear to him only when 
service objectives are stated in concrete and tangible terms. Objectives 
of other departments are seldom as obvious as that of the fire department. 
Once objectives are set and services established to meet the needs, ap- 
praisals can be made again by the managerial staff so that the council and 
the people may determine whether local standards are adequate. A meas- 
ure of adequacy, for example, is the percentage of streets kept within a 
given standard of cleanliness. 

Whether local standards are sufficiently high is a policy matter, but the 
policy decisions can be taken with intelligence only if comparisons are 
given the local lawmakers. Standards of services in various functional 
fields are available so that each local service can be “scored” on appraisal 
forms or “model” ratios. In this way the community can be made aware 
by department heads of what is on the market in terms of public services 
(the same as they are made aware of consumer goods by local merchants), 
so that individuals may determine how their limited public resources may 
be spent to their greatest satisfaction. 

More important for immediate purposes of the budget officer and chief 
administrator charged with advising the policy-makers are valid com- 
parisons between each service in their particular city and in others. Dif- 
ferences in climatic, physical, economic, and social conditions must be 
considered, but the available economie classification of cities makes more 
valid comparisons possible.!2 Some indication of the particular service 
most needing further funds may be. had if the fire loss, crime rate, mor- 
tality and morbidity tables, and other indices are compared in a particular 
city with the corresponding rates of others similarly situated. The cri- 
terion of relative necessity of the several competing functions can then be 
applied and fewer arbitrary assumptions need be made. It is to be noted 


i “Kansas City Goes A-Polling,” National Municipal Review, Vol. 32, p. 16. 
See also Don Cahalan, Public Opinion on City’s Budget Planning (Civic Research 
Institute, Kansas City, 1943). 

12 Grace M. Kneedler, “Economic Classification of Cities,” Municipal Year 
Book, 1945, pp. 30-68. 
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especially that the rivalry of services for funds in the budget affords that 
element of competition held by many people to be necessary to efficiency 
and commonly thought to be lacking in government—a lack which, it is 
held, precludes government from ever attaining an efficiency comparable 
to that of business. 


II 


Policy relative to standards of service is not. decided upon within a 
community entirely by the city government. Services in a growing number 
of fields of governmental activity are the aggregate of coöperation involv- 
ing several governments—federal, state, county, city, school and other ` 
local districts. The level of services in any locality is dependent upon state 
or federal administrative participation, directly or indirectly, and grants- 
in-aid from those units of government. This intergovernmental codpera- 
tion not only bolsters local services. It sometimes virtually supplants them 
_ and invariably skews the local budget toward services aided, to the neglect 
of activities supported entirely by local funds. 

Much has been made of the need to coérdinate the tax structure of the 
several levels of government. More attention needs to be given to the 
necessity of relating the pattern of expenditures so that intelligent de- 
cisions can:be made relative to local responsibility for the aggregate of 
service. As A. E. Buck has suggested in this regard, there may need to be 
in each state “an agency to gather the essential facts, to interpret these 
facts with respect to the communities, to instruct and advise the local 
authorities on the findings.” An agency studying governmental services 
in a locality could indicate needs, overlapping and duplication, the opti- 
mum geographic size and population for each service, and the eventual 
demobilization of some services performed by inappropriate units. 

Another constructive proposal to meet precisely the problem raised here 
was made recently by the Council on Intergovernmental Relations. A 
“community budget” has been proposed which will tell the whole story 
of community government (local, state, and national): what is being ac- 
complished, who is doing it, how much is being spent, and where the 
money is coming from. This process, it is believed, is likely to result in 
integrated thinking and activity, correlation of work programs, and 
greater efficiency. While the suggestion is of greatest importance ds a step 
toward “integrated community government,” two added advantages 
mentioned are pertinent: “. .. the budget will furnish local, state, and 


u U, S. Treasury Department Committee on Intergovernmental Fiscal Rela- 
tions, Federal, State, and Local Government Fiscal Relations . . . 78th Cong., 1st Sess., 
Sen. Doc. 69 

4 A. E. Buck, “Budgetary Reconstruction from the Citizens’ Standpoint,” To- 
ward Better Budgeting, p. 22. . 
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federal governments with a guide to more intelligent planning and ad- 
ministration of their work programs” and “. . . it will serve as a basis for 
the budget analysis by the federal Bureau of the Budget, by the state 
Department of Administration, by the state Public Examiner, and by 
local governing bodies.” 

On the basis of hearings, opinion polls, administrative guidance, and 
consultation with other governments, the local council is in a position to 
give the departments, but more particularly the budget office, budgetary 
instructions. These instructions should be in the form of resolutions passed 
by the council, so that guideposts of standards-of-service-approved are set 
up to be followed by the departments and the budget office in preparing 
the fiscal plan and appropriation ordinances based upon it. 


IH 


The next step in rational budgeting—possibly to the attainment of a 
budgetary theory—is the building of work programs to support the service 
standards of activities indicated by the policy-makers.’* Preparation of 
departmental requests, according to the procedure suggested above, need 
no longer be concerned primarily with the “selling” of services, but can 
be a process of substantiating dollar estimates. Work programs are now 
commonly made, if at all, after the appropriation ordinance is passed, 
when the executive calls upon departments to allot their appropriations 
on a monthly or quarterly basis. Without the inclusion in the executive 
budget of work-load and unit-cost data which make up work programs, 
the real opportunity to control administration, which the budget sup- 
posedly affords, is lost to the council. 

Because the opportunity for the elected representatives to consider 
services and standards of them (policy matters) is not elsewhere provided 
for at present in the budget process, the council undertakes it at the final 
step of appropriation, if at all. When the services may be completely 
altered at the last minute by a decision upon the part of the lawmakers, 
administrators have little incentive to base their recommendations on 
work programs and procedures which may be made inapplicable if the ac- 
tivities and functions upon which they are predicated are changed. The 
aid which the budget is supposed to offer the executive in his job of man- 
agement is jeopardized and, more important, the data for thorough 
councilmanic control of administration are, of course, lacking. The op- 


15 Democracy Trains Its Microscope on Government in Blue Earth County, Minne- 
soia. . 
1 The statement made by Robert H. Rawson in 1941 that in the development of 
objective criteria upon which to analyze expenditure requests the federal govern- 
ment is far behind local government is probably still true. See his “Formulation of 
the Federal Budget,” Public Policy, Vol. 2, pp. 112-113. 
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portunity which the budget is supposed to afford for legislative control of 
administration is lost, either through belated preoccupation with policy 
or the lack of sufficient data upon which to evaluate administration. 

The validity of work programs is closely correlated with the discovery 
of units of work which can be measured and priced. This is the real 
Gordian knot of rational budgeting, for some functions of local govern- 
ment do not break down into feet, yards, tons, lineal miles, inspections, 
and cases, although more functions on this level are-susceptible to unit 
breakdown and measurement than on other levels. Measurement research, 
so important to local budgeting from the viewpoint of studying standards 
of services, is equally so in ascertaining the volume of work and unit-costs. 
Considerable recent progress in measuring city activities has been re- 
ported.’ Cost accounting, to assemble information regarding the specific 
application of expenditures to activities, work operations, or jobs in such 
relation that effort, production, and efficiency may be measured and -eval- 
uated, is certainly possible. Although building work-programs, and hence 
budgeting on the basis of unit-costs, has long been feasible, field investiga- 
tion reveals that the method is more talked about than practiced. It is 
in this “costing” work that the coöperation of virtually every city em- 
ployee is needed in the process of budgeting, for extensive records must be 
faithfully kept and compiled. 

The city of Los Angeles has an ordinance which calls to mind that job 
classification and salary plans are essential to rational budgeting and at. 
the same time suggests another aspect of budget preparation. The ordi- 
nance provides that no position vacated by retirement shall be filled for a 
period of sixty days thereafter without special council authority. The 
theory is that in this interval the departments should attempt to re- 
organize work assignments so that it will not be necessary to fill again the 
vacated position. 

Study of administrative reorganization, work simplification, and per- 
formance of equipment is an important part of the work of budget prepa- 
ration, although now largely overlooked except in the federal government. 
Work simplification procedure is always seeking units of performance and 
is an aid, therefore, to work-unit budgeting. For example, if it requires 
2,400 inspections a year by the health department to keep restaurants 
clean according to the standards of cleanliness determined upon, and the 
annual work-load of a sanitarian is 800 inspections a year, three sani- 
tarians will be needed. Sanitarians are paid $2,800 a year, so that $8,400 
must be budgeted for the personnel to carry on this activity. With better 
equipment, closer supervision, and better inspection method and routing, 


Herbert A. Simon, “Recent Progress in Measuring City Activities,” Public 
Management, Vol. 25, pp. 255-261; C. E. Ridley and Herbert A Simon, Measuring 
Municipal Activities (Chicago, International City Managers’ Association, 1941). 
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the annual work-load of a single sanitarian might conceivably be increased 
to 1,200 inspections, thus reducing this item in our hypothetical budget 
by a third. 

Although the budget agency and management must take the leadership 
in the matter, ideas for work simplification are most likely to come from 
the operating personnel who are thoroughly familiar with the work. 
Budget-making affords an opportunity often overlooked wherein every 
employee can participate with satisfaction in bringing about greater ef- 
ficiency, thereby satisfying his instinct of workmanship which, it has been 
suggested, is all the reward the worker seeks for his contribution to im- 
proved management.!8 Workers usually do better where there is some de- 
mand on their intelligence and sense of responsibility. Training will do 
much to bring about an alertness to this aspect of budgeting. A few cities, 
for example, Flint, Michigan, have already used training courses designed 
by the Training Within Industry Service of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, and it should be a short step from this to the pamphlet Work Simpli- 
fication and a training course based upon it.!* It is this aspect of budgeting 
which gives emphasis to the idea that “budget-making is a year-round 
job.” 

Iv 

Over-all responsibility for budgeting according to the tenets set forth 
here cannot be left to bookkeepers and accountants who commonly consti- 
tute the central budgetary staff. Steps toward rational budgeting are 
largely dependent upon replacing the prevalent personnel with individuals 
schooled in the machinery of government. This may take a good deal of 
time, too; for many institutions training for public administration assume 
that a course in accounting, especially governmental accounting, supplies 
the budget and finance side of their curriculum. Existing civil service re- 
quirements confront proper staffing with another complication, because 
they misconceive the training and experience necessary to budgeting. 
Furthermore, the accounting profession is ensconced in the finance office 
and controls the selection of new personnel. 

The pressure of business often absorbs so much energy of the limited 
professional staff in local government that little is left for the extraordi- 
nary effort which full realization of budget possibilities requires. This is 
most unfortunate, for it is on the local level that the real opportunity to 
develop the full potentialities of scientific budgeting exists. The functions 
performed there are more nearly measurable than in the higher levels of 
government, the amounts of money involved are comprehensible, and 
the results would be evident, perhaps even measurable. While in the 

18 David Levitan, “The Employee and the Government,” Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 7 (Aug., 1945), pp. 302 ff. 

18 Work Simplification, Publication 91, Public Administration Service. 
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federal government budgetary practice has made tremendous strides, the 
local governments, except for an occasional aberration in a well-managed 
city, are not applying themselves to budgeting in the same scientific spirit. 
There is real hope, however, that if the full possibilities of proper pro- 
cedure in budgetary preparation rather roughly outlined above were 
adopted and refined by local governments, the long-sought-for budgetary 
theory whereby expenditures could be allocated among different purposes 
so as to achieve the greatest return would be attained. 


THE ILLINOIS CONGRESSIONAL REDISTRICTING CASE 


FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 
University of Maryland 


Unsuccessful as plaintiffs and appellees in a prayer for relief under the 
Federal Declaratory Judgment Act of 1934,! as amended, from the effects 
of the inequitable and outmoded act of Illinois of 1901? creating the pres- 
ent Congressional districts, Kenneth W. Colegrove (who in other capaci- 
ties is chairman of the department of political science at Northwestern 
University and secretary-treasurer of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation), Peter J. Chamales, attorney, and Kenneth C. Sears, professor of 
law at the University of Chicago, have nevertheless received from the 
District Court and from the Supreme Court encouraging dicta and dissent 
which foreshadow new developments in election law. 

The legislature of Illinois has repeatedly refused to redistrict the state 
for Congressional representation, despite grave and increasing population 
shifts. A new but inequitable Congressional redistricting act, passed by 
the General Assembly in 1931, was declared unconstitutional by the state 
supreme court? because it violated federal law and the provision of the 
Illinois constitution requiring that “all elections shall be free and equal.” 
Ten years later, when a similar attack was made on the long-standing 
and much more discriminatory act of 1901, the Illinois supreme court took 
an opposite view, declaring that the constitutional section is addressed 
primarily to the legislature and that to argue for a requirement, in all 
cases, that districts be equal in population “‘is to assert a millennium which 
cannot be reached.’ : 

Illinois now has the most inequitable Congressional districts in the’ 
Union, the excess of population in the largest district over that in the 


1 Title 28, U. S. C., sec. 400. 

2 Laws of Ill., 1901, p. 3; Ill. Rev. Stat., ch. 46, secs. 154-156, 

8 Moran v. Bowley, 347 Ill. 148, 179 N. E. 526 (1931). 

4 Art. II, see. 18. 

5 Daly v. Madison County, 378 Ill. 357, 38 N. E. (2nd) 160 (1941). 
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smallest being 715.3 per cent. No other state suffers from a variation half 
so great. The voting strength of an elector in the over-represented 5th 
District is equal to that of 8.1 electors in the 7th District. Moreover, only 
25 districts are provided for 26 Representatives, one being elected at large. 

On January 8, 1946, the plaintiffs filed a complaint in the District Court 
of the United States for the Northern District of Illinois, Eastern Divi- 
sion, against the governor, the secretary of state, and the auditor of Ili- 
nois, as members ex-officiis of the State Primary Certifying Board, to se- 
cure a declaratory judgment which in effect would require the election of 
all Representatives from Illinois at large until the state legislature might 
enact a valid districting statute. A special three-judge court composed of 
Judge Evan A. Evans of the Circuit Court and Judges Michael L. Igoe 
and Walter J. LaBuy of the District Court was convoked in accordance 
with statutory requirements concerning suspension of state statutes on 
the ground of unconstitutionality.® The trial court, in a unanimous opin- 
ion read by Judge Evans on January 29,7 vigorously expressed approval of 
the plaintiffs’ purpose, but announced itself bound, contrary to its own 
sympathies, by a decision of the Supreme Court in a case which had come 
up from Mississippi. The Supreme Court in that case had held merely 
that the Congressional apportionment act of 1929° had not reénacted the 
provision of the reapportionment act of 1911 requiring that Congres- 
sional districts be “composed of a contiguous and compact territory and 
containing as nearly as practicable an equal number of inhabitants.’’!° 
“In the absence of this decision,” said the District Court, “we would as- 
sume that such requirement arose necessarily from the Constitution.” 

With the dismissal of plaintiffs’ suit in the District Court, appeal was 
taken directly to the Supreme Court in conformity with statutory provi- 
sions." A brilliant and learned brief was presented by Urban A. Lavery, 
expert on Illinois election law and attorney for the petitioning citizens, in 
which Professor Edwin Borchard, of the Yale University School of Law, 
and Professor Kenneth C. Sears were of counsel. 

Appellants relied heavily on decisions of the Supreme Court in effect 
striking down Congressional districting acts in three states. They relied 
particularly on Smiley v. Holm” in which the supreme court of Minne- 
sota, having denied relief in an equity proceeding, was reversed and the 


€ Title 28, U. S. C., sec. 380; Judicial Code, sec. 266. 

7 Colegrove et al. v. Green et al., 64 F. Supp. 632. 

8 Wood v. Broom, 287 U. S. 1 (19382). ’ 

® Title 2, U. S. C., sec. 2a. 

10 37 Stat. L. 13. 

u Title 28, U. S. C., secs. 345, 380; Judicial Code, secs. 238, 266. 

12 285 U. S. 355. Cf. Koenig v. Flynn, 285 U. S. 375 (1932), affirming a decision 
of the New York court of appeals; and Carroll v. Becker, 285 U. S. 380 (1932), af- 
firming a decision of the supreme court of Missouri. 
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districting statute overturned. Appellants also asserted that a “bogey of 
States’ Rights” has resulted in a “vagrant theory” that the states are 
somehow dominant and supreme over all elections, including Congres- 
sional elections. Yet the “Enforcement Act” of 1870," partially repealed 
in 1894, gave citizens authority to petition federal courts to protect the 
right to vote in all federal elections. “In this brief we have contended 
that the right to vote, on a basis of equality with other voters, is one of the 
basic rights granted by the Federal Constitution” (p. 76). Appellants 
contended that their privileges as citizens of the United States had been 
abridged and the equal protection of the laws denied in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment; that the guaranty of a republican form of gov- 
ernment had been violated; and that the provision for “proportionate 
representation of the people in the legislature” in the Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787 had been made a permanent part of the organic law of Illi- 
nois which must be respected. A major contention of the appellants’ brief 
was that the requirement (omitted from the 1929 statute, supra, note 9) 
that Congressional districts in every state must contain “as nearly as 
practicable an equal number of inhabitants” really grows out of the 
Federal Constitution itself, and particularly out of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. As a statutory provision, the requirement was first enacted 
in 1872.% . 

In a separate section of the brief, Professor Borchard—author of the 
Federal Declaratory Judgment Act—pointed out that the declaratory 
action, while rooted in equity, goes beyond it, is in reality sud generis in 
protecting all rights from impairment, and is fully applicable in election 
cases. The declaration alone would probably be sufficient, because settled 
law will be obeyed; later, if necessary, the declaratory judgment could be 
enforced by injunction against election officials. 

The attorney-general of Illinois, on behalf of appellees, relied prin- 
cipally on contentions that the case involved only political issues over 
which a federal court has no jurisdiction in equity or through declaratory 
judgment; that the proceeding was prohibited by the doctrine of sovereign 
immunity; that the appellees as officials were immune to coercion by 
federal process or adjudication; that jurisdiction properly belongs only to 
the House of Representatives; that the exercise of jurisdiction would dis- 
enfranchise more voters than it could enfranchise; and that the District 
Court had correctly held that, if the cause held any justiciable issues, 
they had already been decided adversely to the appellants by the Su- 
preme Court. 


13 16 Stat. L. 140. 

4 Cf. Ex parte Siebold, 100 U. S. 371 (1880); Ex parte Yarbrough 110 U.S. 651 
(1883); U. S. v. Classic et al., 313 U. S. 299 (1940); Smith v. Allwright, 321 U. S. 649 
(1944) 1 17 Stat. L 28. 
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In deciding the case, the Supreme Court was badly divided.’* Mr. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter wrote an opinion, in which Mr. Justice Reed and Mr. 
Justice Burton concurred. They thought that the District Court had been 
right in deeming itself bound by Wood v. Broom (supra, note 8). “Noth- 
ing has now been adduced to lead us to overrule what this Court found 
to be the requirements under the Act of 1929.... No manifestation has 
been shown by Congress even to question the correctness of that which 
seemed compelling to this Court... .” They held that the Court should 
now agree also with the four Justices who had dissented in Wood v. 
Broom on the ground that the bill should have been dismissed for want 
of equity. The Declaratory Judgment Act, passed since the earlier deci- 
sion, would not avail to make the cause justiciable; declaratory judgment 
merely provided a new form of procedure for adjudication of rights under 
established principles of equity. “We are of opinion that the petitioners 
ask of this Court what is beyond its competence to grant.” The issue 
should be regarded as political, not meet for judicial determination. At 
best, the Court could only declare the present districting invalid; the 
result might defeat the purpose of Congress by substituting election at 
large. The remedy must lie with the legislature of Ilinois, with Congress, 
or ultimately with the people. 

A majority of the seven participating Justices!” was obtained for the 
judgment of the Court only by Mr. Justice Rutledge’s concurrence in the 
result in a separate opinion of his own. He evidently did not wish to en- 
danger the basic ruling in Smiley v. Holm, although except for that case 
he would have held that the issues are not justiciable. Assuming that the 
controversy is justiciable, be nevertheless considered the cause so delicate 
that the Court should decline to use its jurisdiction; the power of a court 
of equity to act is discretionary. 

Mr. Justice Black, dissenting, was joined by Mr. Justice Douglas and 
My. Justice Murphy. The allegations of petitioners had not been denied; 
equity could and should grant relief. The petitioners had been denied the 
equal protection of the laws and their privileges as citizens had been 
abridged. “.. . it is a mere ‘play on words’ to refer to a controversy such 
as this as ‘political’ in the sense that courts have nothing to do with 
protecting and vindicating the right of a voter to cast an effective ballot.” 
The Court has said that it will not attempt to supervise elections. In this 
case, no supervision is asked for. ‘Federal courts have not’ hesitated to 
exercise their equity power in cases involving deprivation of property 


16 Colegrove et al. v. Green et al., No. 804, Oct. Term, 1945; decided June 10, 
1946. 66 S. Ct. Rept. 1198, Advance Sheet of July 1, 1946; also L. Ed. S. Ct. Rept., 
Advance Sheet, July, 1946, 1242 et seq. 

7 Mr. Justice Jackson did not participate in the case, and the office of Chief 
Justice was vacant. 
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and liberty. There is no reason why they should do so where the case 

involves the right to choose representatives that make laws affecting 

liberty and property.” Even if the result would be election of Representa- 

tives at large, that method would not discriminate against some groups 

to favor others, it would give to all the electors an equally effective voice, | 
“and it is constitutional.” 

There is no opinion of the Court in the usual sense, since there was not a 
majority in accord even among the seven participating Justices. The 
result, with three separate opinions, and with Mr. Justice Rutledge tip- 
ping the balance, leaves a condition of uncertainty about the guaranties 
of the federal Constitution with respect to equality of voting in Conres- 
sional elections. A full bench will be asked for a rehearing.’® In another 
connection it will be asked to examine the contention that the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment requires equality of voting 
for election of state officers.'® In these actions, political scientists and their 
associates are testing in the courts the basic character of American elec- 
tion law, and they are receiving support of historic proportions. 


l THE VILLAGE DISTRICT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LASHLEY G. HARVEY 
Boston University 


Although legally buried since 1891, the “precinct” in New Hampshire, 
like Banquo’s ghost, continually arises to baffle students of New England 
local government. To the lawmakers, it is known as the village district; 
while in its annual report the state tax commission lists village districts 
as precincts, only adding to the confusion. 

In making a count of governmental areas in New Hampshire, one finds 
the state divided into ten counties. Within these, there are eleven munici- 


18 A petition and also a motion for rehearing were submitted in August, 1946, 
poiriting out that a full bench is now available, that only three Justices were earlier 
“in accord in opinion,” that the Court has been reluctant to decide a constitutional 
question without the concurrence of a majority of a full bench since the opinion by 
Mr. Chief Justice Marshall in the cases of Briscoe v. Commonwealth Bank of Ken- 
tucky and City of New York v. Miln, reported together, 8 Peters 118 (1834), that 
the inadvertent injury done to the declaratory judgment should be corrected, and 
that the “timing” factor is now more favorable for relief since the Illinois legislature 
would have two years to redistrict for the next Congressional elections. 

19 Relief in equity has been denied by a three-judge federal District Court in 
Georgia, where plaintiffs sought to enjoin certification of a nomination for governor 
because popular vote has been disregarded under the “county unit system.” Tur- 
man et al. v. Duckworth et al., District Court of the United States for the Northern 
District of Georgia, Atlanta Division, Civil, Action 3013, decided August 24, 1946. 
Petition for certiorari is being submitted to the Supreme Court. Dr. Cullen B. 
Gosnell, professor of political science at Emory University, was one of the plaintiffs 
in this case. 
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palities classed as cities and 224 towns. The cities were once towns, but 
have been incorporated as cities by the legislature, not in accordance with 
a population prerequisite, but upon application. The first city to be in- 
corporated was Manchester in 1846. 

All New Hampshire cities and towns include within their limits a great 
deal of rural land. Clusters of houses or settlements are sprinkled over 
these areas. Frequently, a settlement has several stores, a post office, and a 
railroad station and has the outward appearance of a village. Legally, 
however, such a settlement is not a village. It is administered entirely as 
a part of the town or city in which it is located, although it may be several 
miles from the principal urban center. New Hampshire has 639 such settle- 
ments, none of which is incorporated. Villages are not incorporated in 
New Hampshire as they are in Connecticut, Vermont, and Maine.) Fre- 
quently they are referred to as places,? but they should not be confused 
with the 23 so-called ‘unincorporated places” (found principally in the 
White Mountains), which are administered by the county and state 
governments almost completely. However, there are a few of the ‘‘village- 
like” settlements within unincorporated places. Politically, all of these 
settlements are non-existent as separate entities, although they may have 
a name, frequently a post office and a railroad station, and appear on the 
map. They are administered as a part of the town. On the other hand, 
68 of the 639 settlements do have a legal entity. They are village districts, 
usually called precincts—even by the state tax commission. 

The village district began as a service area or special district. In 1849, 
the legislature authorized precincts to be established for fire protection 
upon petition of ten per cent of the voters within the area, and at the 
precinct meeting the voters chose the fire chief and other officers. From 
this unpretentious beginning, the precinct developed into a village district 
supplying most of the services of a municipality. In the days of the bucket 
brigade, fire precincts were large areas. Later, as water systems were in- 
stalled, they were made smaller. In 1889, the legislature authorized such 
precincts to plant shade trees.4 By 1891, they were authorized to sprinkle 
streets, supply water for domestic use as well as for fire protection, supply 
sewer systems, and construct sidewalks, in addition to their original func- 
tion of fire protection.’ With this act of 1891, the term “village district” 
displaced “precinct” in the statutes. By subsequent acts of 1909, 1911, 
and 1939, village districts were permitted to construct and maintain parks, 
recreational areas, and municipal light plants. They were also allowed to 


1Some village districts were created by special act in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Others, like Hanover, have been granted additional powers. 

2 Communities, Settlements, and Neighborhood Centers in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, State Planning and Development Commission, July, 1937. 

3 N. H. Laws, 1849, ch. 852. t N. H. Laws, 1899, ch. 82. 

5 Public Statutes (1891), ch. 58. Ch. 57 of the Publie Laws (1926) has practically 
the same wording. 
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employ their own police officers. Today, they fall into four types: (1) 23 
districts began as fire districts and remain almost exclusively such, except 
that five provide water, two street lighting, and one sewerage. These 23 
are of the most elementary type. (2) 12 more fire precincts expanded to 
include two or more functions other than fire protection, usually water and 
sewerage. Five of this group also provide street lights in addition to fire 
protection and water, two provide sidewalks, one sewerage, and one police. 
(83) A third type has been the lighting precinct; and two districts were 
established for this function alone. (4) The full-fledged village district, 
which may have originated as a precinct for any one or all of the above 
reasons. In all four types, the service area is conterminous with the district. 
There are no ad hoc districts within village districts. 

The foundation for the village district is well established in the statutes.® 
Ten or more voters, inhabitants of any settlement in one or more towns, 
may petition the selectmen of the towns concerned for the formation of a 
village district. A meeting of the voters within the district is then called 
by the town selectmen. No official action of the town other than that of 
the selectmen is necessary. If the voters determine by vote, to the satisfac- 
tion of the selectmen, that they wish to establish a district, no further 
action is required. The district becomes a body corporate and politic and 
has “all the powers in relation to the objects for which it was established 
that towns have.” It may tax property within the district, appropriate 
money, sell bonds, or borrow in anticipation of taxes, contract, sue or be 
sued, and adopt all by-laws or rules necessary for efficient performance of 
services for the district. It is compelled to have an annual meeting in 
March, as in the case of towns, and to conduct its proceedings in the same 
manner as townmeetings.’? The officers of village districts consist of a 
moderator of the annual meeting, a clerk, three commissioners, a treasurer, 
and such other officers and agents as the voters may judge necessary, ex- 
cept that the commissioners are authorized to appoint the fire chief and 
his assistants. 
.. Today, village districts may be established for the purpose of “extin- 

guishment of fires, the lighting or sprinkling of streets, the planting and 
care of shade and ornamental trees, the supply of water for domestic and 
fire purposes, the construction and maintenance of sidewalks, and main 
drains or common sewers, the construction, maintenance, and care of 
parks or commons, the maintenance of activities for recreational promo- 
tion, the construction or purchase and maintenance of a municipal light 


8 Revised Laws (1942), ch. 70. 

7 The Vermont statutes place many more restrictions on villages desiring incor- 
poration, although the procedure is similar. A petition must be signed by a majority 
of voters living in the village, must be approved by the town meeting, and the dis- 
trict may not contain less than thirty houses. Vi. Public Laws (1933), ch. 151. 
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plant, and the appointing and employing of watchmen and police of- 
ficers.’’8 

While a village district may be established in order to supply any of the 
services listed, it may add any one or all if it deems necessary simply by 
voting at its annual village meeting. It is not necessary to request the town 
to grant further authority.? However, if the village wishes to alter its 
boundaries, it must petition the selectmen of the town. Districts have the 
power to tax, but are limited in their indebtedness to one per cent of their 
assessed value.!° and are under the supervision of the state tax commis- 
sion to the same degree as towns. If a district is found to be an impractical 
venture, it may be dissolved upon a two-thirds vote at its annual meeting. 

The village district is recognized as a device by which a small com- 
munity may supply services for which the entire town may refuse to be 
taxed. It is easily formed and almost as easily terminated. By allowing 
the village to supply a great number of services, it becomes unnecessary 
to establish independent ad hoc districts. While the village may be divided 
into sub-areas, they are never more than sub-areas. Each sub-area is a part 
of the village system and is held to account at the annual village meeting. 

The weakness of the system lies in the independence of the village— 
though a virtue when considering only freedom of action. The village 
district is not sufficiently recognized by the state. State grants-in-aid are 
not made to village districts but to towns. Some of the more important 
services, such as schools and roads, the district must leave to the town to 
administer, although two-thirds of the population of the town may live 
in the village. It does not quite achieve a solution to the urban-rural con- 
troversies prevailing within every town. Another weakness frequently 
cited is smallness, This is not a valid objection in all cases, for the bulk of 
the town’s population may live in a village, as is true of Hanover, Derry, 
Plymouth, Wolfeboro, and Tilton. All of these are sizeable communities. 
Actually, the less populated districts perform few functions. In 1929, the 
legislature made it possible for village districts to choose managers having 
the same authority in respect to village matters as do town managers.” 
To date, however, Conway is the only town in which the villages have 
taken advantage of the act. 

While the village district is not a complete answer to overlapping service 
areas, it has reduced the layers of government in urban communities. 
What arose as a precinct or service area exists today in New Hampshire 
as an instrument for consolidation. 


8 Revised Laws, ch. 70, sec. 1. 

? Revised Laws, ch. 70, see. 6. This measure is the result of Attorney General v. 
Littlefield, 78 N. H. 185 (1916). Village districts have no more power than is granted 
by ch. 70, Rev. Laws. 

10 Revised Laws, ch. 72, sec. 7. 

i Revised Laws (1942), ch. 55, sec. 14. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES* 


HOWARD WHITE 
Miami University 


This report is concerned with the contribution of political science to the 
instructional needs of those who are preparing to teach, and of those now 
teaching, the social studies in elementary and secondary schools. How 
can political scientists in colleges and universities maximize the contribu- 
tion which they, as specialists in one large field of human knowledge, can 
make'to enrich the teaching of the social studies? Before offering sugges- 
tions which, if applied generally, should provide at least a partial answer 
to the question, the Committee on the Social Studies states two assump- 
tions. First, most political scientists can do more than they have done in 
the past. Second, reverse lend-lease is anticipated. Political scientists have 
much to learn from teachers of the social studies as to what methods are 
effective in enabling youth to learn the ways of democracy and what types 
of material are most useful in the learning process. The recommendations 
in this report are presented in the hope that coöperation between the 
two groups will become more extensive and regular. The recommendations 
are divided into four classes, according to the incidence of responsibility 
for carrying them into effect. f 


I. TO ALL TEACHING MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The first point of emphasis is the need to become better acquainted. 
Joint sessions at the annual meetings of the American Political Science 
Association and of the National Council for the Social Studies, instituted 
in 1939, are a beginning. These meetings are not enough. Improvement 
in teaching at all levels should be the common objective; codperative ef- 
forts toward this end are essential. Political scientists need to learn more 
about what the schools are doing in the teaching of government and citi- 
zenship. They can learn much by talking with the teachers and by fa- 
miliarizing themselves with the special problems of teaching government 
and the other social studies in the elementary and secondary schools. Col- 


* From the Report of the Committee on the Social Studies submitted to the 
Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association ‘at Philadelphia, 
March 29, 1946. Every member of the Committee participated in preparing the 
report. The members at that time were Richard G. Browne, Illinois State Normal 
University; Russell M. Cooper, University of Minnesota; Samuel R. Harrell, Na- 
tional Foundation for Education in Citizenship; Robert E. Keohane, University of 
Chicago; David W. Knepper, University of Houston; Wilbur F. Murra, Civie Edu- 
cation Service; Hilda M. Watters, Western Illinois State Teachers College; and 
Howard White, Miami University, chairman. 
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lege teachers of political science have moved on a different level from the 
teachers of the social studies. Neither has been able to understand the 
problems of the other group. A closer association between them ‘will do 
far more than a planned attempt to revolutionize without understanding 
the existing situation. And the time is now. 

To secure this greater degree of understanding, political scientists who 
teach in colleges and universities can begin by attending regularly the 
local and state meetings of teachers of the social studies. Whether as in- 
vited speakers or as other participating members of groups, such political 
scientists can contribute much: (a) by informing teachers about recent 
developments in political science and in the area of public affairs; (b) by 
describing their own selection, organization, and presentation of political 
science materials for critical consideration of their adaptation to younger 
students; and (c) by serving as critics of the assumptions, materials, and 
instructional practices of social-studies teachers. In this respect they may 
be of help, directly and indirectly, in pointing out to authors and to 
teachers errors in the political science content of social-studies textbooks. 
Care must be taken, of course, to distinguish between matters of fact and 
of opinion, including in the latter generally accepted interpretations which 
may be discredited by further investigation. 

Political scientists can also more generally become members of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies and of the local, state, and regional 
councils affiliated with it. They can see that teachers of the social studies 
are invited to join the American Political Science Association. Member- 
ship and participation in the work of both organizations will tend to re- 
duce the feeling of aloofness and the distrust of the other group’s speciali- 
zation. 

Political scientists can make a valuable contribution to education for 
citizenship by organizing discussion groups of teachers within a fairly 
small area, and so making it possible for teachers to discuss common prob- 
lems and to learn of new developments in the field of government. These 
meetings will stimulate professional interest and will help social-studies 
teachers to keep abreast of the times. Nor will such meetings be “one-way 
streets;” political scientists may thereby learn much about the actual 
conditions and problems of civic education in elementary and secondary 
schools. Meetings should be held in key centers, so that teachers from 
nearby communities can participate without too great expenditure of 
time. Both groups need to learn how to make classroom teaching practical 
by relating it to the governmental practices in the community and by 
developing an intelligent understanding of current political issues. Many, 
if not all, can give more serious attention to the importance of classroom 
teaching. One of the worst faults of teachers at all levels is their lack of 
first-hand experience with the instrumentalities they are describing, and 
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their consequent failure to perceive the dramatic character of the problems 
with which these instrumentalities must deal. In this connection any en- 
couragement which can be given to the integration of political science, 
economic, sociological, and historical materials, porneuleny } in the educa- 
tion of teachers, is highly desirable. 

In institutions with a considerable number of fnshiae alumni, it may 
be practicable to supplement the discussion group meetings recommended 
in the preceding paragraph with special meetings for alumni when they 
return to the campus to take advanced courses or to discuss pedagogical 
problems. Political scientists can also prepare and distribute, with the 
coöperation of the alumni office or the teacher placement bureau, news 
bulletins which describe interesting activities among teaching alumni and 
comment on current publications of value to the teacher. Perhaps their 
most useful contribution in this would be the preparation annually of 
critical bibliographies restricted to political science materials which are 
adapted to the use of high school students and/or teachers. Here the 
results of their study of school textbooks would find an important and 

- useful place. 

Political scientists can encourage able undergraduate students whose 
field of concentration is in their department, but who are vocationally 
undecided, to prepare for teaching in secondary schools. Political scientists 
can also coéperate with other agencies devoted to the popularization of 
knowledge, such as the press, the radio, and public forums. Some are al- 
ready doing much along these lines. In these activities they will not only 
reach the teachers; they will raise the general level of understanding of 
pupils and adults in the communities where the teachers work. They can 
also devote conscious effort to training capable youth for civic leadership 
and aid social-studies teachers in promoting the same objective. 

Because their special field is government, political scientists have a pri- 
mary obligation in their teaching to emphasize the fundamental principles 
which are essential to successful operation of all government. At present, 
and in the discernible future, it is imperative that the application of these 
principles in the supranational sphere be clearly understood. If political 
scientists do not accomplish this by their teaching, it is unlikely that pro- 
fessors in other disciplines will develop such understanding among pro- 
spective teachers of the’ social studies. If the teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools do not understand these basic principles, they will 
certainly fail to prepare the great mass of young citizens for insisting upon 
compliance by national governments with conditions for enduring peace. 
If our citizens do not understand the necessity for subordinating transi- 
tory national interests to the authority of a representative, constitutional 
world government and if they do not see the absurdity of each national 
state, including their own, being the final judge and executive for its own 
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rights and duties (through its military, naval, and air forces), we have no 
alternative but to prepare for a world war vastly more destructive than 
the one recently ended. There will be no time or money for any education 
that does not bear on how to destroy in order to avoid being destroyed. 


II. TO SOME MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Some political scientists can write, or collaborate with teachers of the 
social studies in writing, good textbooks for use by pupils in the schools, 
The Committee ventures to suggest that some of the talent now being 
devoted to preparing textbooks for college classes in American government 
could profitably be diverted to writing texts for elementary and secondary 
schools. They can write, and collaborate in writing, resource units,! and 
more articles for Social Education and for other professional journals for 
teachers. Such activities should be undertaken only by those following the 
recommendations in the first section of this report. 

Those who have stepped out of their college classrooms to participate 
directly in civic affairs by holding public office or serving in citizens’ 
organizations can invite social studies teachers to join them in such ac- 
tivity. Enjoying a somewhat greater prestige and security, they can per- 
haps help to fend off interference with teachers of the social studies who 
undertake this rôle. 


Ill. TO OTHER GROUPS IN COOPERATION WITH POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


Other interest groups can and should ask for assistance from political 
scientists and teachers of the social studies, utilizing their knowledge and 
skills in such situations as: (a) the planning, formulating, and adopting of 
courses of study before they are officially promulgated by state and local 
departments of education; (b) the planning and improving of teacher- 
training programs in colleges and universities; (c) forming ad hoc com- 
mittees to serve civic purposes, including community observance of Citi- 
zenship Recognition Day, improvements in the structure and working of 
government; and (d) lay organizations such as women’s clubs, service 
clubs, foundations, and the American Legion, undertaking to study prob- 
lems of education for citizenship. 


1 An excellent example is the series being prepared by staff members of the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse University. 
Two units, “The Structure of Local Government” and “Parties and Politics in the 
Local Community,” have been published by the National Council for the Social 
Studies. One member of this Committee, W. F. Murra, gave editorial aid in their 
preparation. Another member, S. R. Harrell, is chairman of the board of the 
National Foundation for Education in American Citizenship which has recently 
published two helpful pamphlets on Basic American Concepts, “Our Constitutional 
Freedoms” and “Political Parties: An American Way.” 
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IV. TO THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


The harmonious and productive collaboration between the American 
Political Science Association and the National Council for the Social 
Studies since the creation of the Committee on the Social Studies in 1939 
is evidence of genuine common interest among members of the two socie- 
ties. This collaboration has been manifested principally in jointly spon- 
sored sections at annual meetings of the two organizations and in the 
publication of articles by political scientists in Social Education, the jour- 
nal of the National Council. This collaboration should be continued and 
extended, as suggested in the first section, by more regular participation 
on the part of political scientists in the several local, state, and regional 
“Councils for the Social Studies.” 

Our field is deplorably weak in visual education materials. The Associa- 
tion can do much to improve this situation by joining with the National 
Council to stimulate and advise educational film producers. Films depict- 
ing the passage of a bill through Congress or through a state legislature 
(particularly one which has installed electric voting), tracing civil and 
criminal cases through the courts, and portraying typical administrative 
processes could make all of this material much more realistic and vivid 
for the millions of students in high schools and colleges who have never 
had intimate contact with these governmental operations. Working 
through the National Council, prize scenario contests among the schools 
would be an admirable project for research and expression by students 
who are expected to learn about the activities of government. The Com- 
mittee proposes to appoint a sub-committee to explore the possibilities of 
securing educational films depicting governmental processes. 

A study sponsored by this Committee (Appendix I, Ninth Yearbook of 
School Law, 1941) showed that the teaching of government with emphasis 
on an understanding of democratic principles and their practical applica- 
tion is far from a universal requirement in our schools. We need to develop 
through our system of public schools a better understanding of representa- 
tive, constitutional, democratic government. Agitation for legislation since 
the 1941 study has tended to center upon courses in United States history 
rather than on democratic government as a going concern or upon the 
other institutions, problems, and practices of our contemporary American 
and world society. The agitation for the teaching of more history tends to 
ignore the need for improvement in techniques and methods, selection and 
emphasis, as well as for time requisite for developing an understanding of 
our constitutional democratic government. This Committee affirms that, 
in its opinion, it is most unfortunate that pressures for the teaching of 
any one area of the social studies should be allowed to obscure the equally 
or even more vital necessities of other aspects of a really adequate educa- 
tion for citizenship. 

In principle, this Committee is opposed to legislative prescription of 
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what must be taught, except in the most general way. At the same time, 
it is quite clear that there would probably have been less teaching of 
American government in high schools during the past two decades had 
not such teaching been required in several jurisdictions by state law. In 
general, however, legislative prescription should be resorted to only under 
two conditions, as follows: (1) where those who determine the curriculum 
neglect to require of all senior high school students for at least one full 
year the serious study of contemporary society, in which study the main 
principles, problems, and structures of American government in a world 
of nations are taught; and (2) where legislation requiring United States 
history in excess of the usual one year in Grades 9-12 has been obtained 
or is being sought. Under either of these two conditions, we recommend 
that this Association go on record in favor of establishing similar require- 
ments for a course or courses devoted to the study of contemporary Ameri- 
can and world political and social institutions as above specified. 

It is, however, the hope of this Committee that such unfortunate com- 
petition between United States history and other social studies will not 
develop. What is most needed in the elementary and secondary schools of 
this nation is a defensible sequence in the social studies required of all 
students and taught by competent teachers. In the determination of the 
essential content of such sequence, the coöperation of competent lay 
leaders, of professional educational leaders, of specialists in the content 
fields, and of the teachers of the social studies is necessary. Such determi- 
nation is properly the concern of all, the monopoly of none. 

Fortunately, a movement in this direction has already been started. 
The National Council for the Social Studies and the American Economic 
Association have taken the first steps. In line with their action, this Com- 
mittee recommends that the American Political Science Association col- 
laborate with the foregoing and any other national associations in the 
social sciences in undertaking a study of education in the social studies in 
the schools, the supervision to be provided and the expense to be borne by 
the National Council for the Social Studies. 

The Committee members are firmly convinced that all who are students 
of society, and especially those who are political scientists, have at once 
an awe-inspiring responsibility and opportunity. In 1946-1947, as in 1787- 
1788, the question is posed “whether societies of men are really capable 
or not of establishing good government from reflection and choice, or 
whether they are forever destined to depend for their political constitu- 
tions on accident and force. If there be any truth in the remark, the crisis 
at which we are arrived may with propriety be regarded as the éra in which 
that decision is to be made; and a wrong election of the part we shall act 
may, in this view, deserve to be considered as the general misfortune of 
mankind.’? 


2 The Federalist, No. 1. 
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PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Compiled by the Managing Editor 


Forty-second Annual Meeting of the American Political Science As- 
sociation. The forty-second annual meeting of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association will be held at Cleveland on Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day morning, December 27-29, with the Hotel Statler as headquarters. 
In view of the decision of the American Society for Public Administration 
to hold its annual meeting in the spring, a joint meeting with this Society 
will not be held this year. Breakfast meetings, however, have been sched- 
uled for the Managerial Committee of the Mid-West Conference of Politi- 
cal Scientists, the Executive Council of the Southern Political Science 
Association, and Pi Sigma Alpha, national honorary political science 
fraternity. A joint breakfast meeting and a joint round table on “Educa- 
tion for Democratic Citizenship” will be held in collaboration with the 
National Council for the Social Studies. A dinner meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Political Science ¢1d Public Administration Association will 
be held also. The program h 4s been built around the general theme, “The 
Problems of Government in the Post-War World.” These problems may 
be viewed as essentially domestic, foreign, or international in character. 
With this point of view in mind, the program committee has attempted 
to emphasize those major governmental problems that must be faced to- 
day or in the immediate future. In elaboration of the general theme, round 
tables and section meetings have been scheduled on the following subjects: 
The Need for Constitutional Reform; Representative Assemblies in a 
Technological Age; Post-War Government Personnel Problems; Post-War 
Problems of Local Government; Federal Administration: Transition from 
War to Peace; Government and Business in the Post-War Period; Politi- 
cal Parties; Judicial Organization and Administration; Metropolitan Gov- 
ernment; Pressure Groups; Developments in Administrative Law; Gov- 
ernment Planning; The Political Pathology of the South; Civil Liberties; 
Public Opinion and Political Communications; University Bureaus of 
Public Administration; Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations; Problems of 
Teaching in Political Science; Education for Democratic Citizenship; 
Labor and Politics; Militarism and Politics; Technology and Politics; 
The Trial of War Criminals; American Foreign Policy: The Pacific and 
Far East; American Foreign Policy: Europe and the Near East; American 
Foreign Policy: Latin America; Constitutional Problems in European 
Countries; The British Commonwealth of Nations; International Organ- 
ization; and Beyond Relativism in Political Theory. Of the thirty round 
tables and section meetings scheduled, fifteen will hold two sessions each. 
On Saturday afternoon, prior to the annual business meeting of the Asso- 
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ciation, a series of panel meetings conducted by the panel chairmen of 
the Association’s Committee on Research will be held. Panels scheduled 
to meet include State and Local Governments and Comparative Govern- 
ment. Three luncheon programs and two general evening sessions have 
been planned. The evening of the presidential address will be devoted to 
a consideration of judicial problems, with President Walter F. Dodd and 
other persons distinguished in the judicial field as speakers. At other 
general sessions, it is planned to have major addresses by prominent 
officials on the United Nations, the peace treaties and American foreign 
policy, and some aspects of government and our national economy. A 
Preliminary Program outlining in greater detail the structure of the pro- 
gram will be printed within the near future and distributed to the mem- 
bers of the Association. The officers and program committee urge all mem- 
bers to make plans to attend this first December meeting of the Associa- 
tion since 1941.—J. ALTON BURDINE, CHAIRMAN, PROGRAM COMMITTEE. 


Professor Eric C. Bellquist, who has been serving as acting chief, 
European Division, Office of International Information and Cultural Af- 
fairs, Department of State, has returned to the University of California. 


Miss Ellen Deborah Ellis, whose work at Mt. Holyoke College has been 
taken over by Miss Ruth C. Lawson, will spend the coming year teaching 
at the Istanbul Woman’s College, Istanbul, Turkey. 


Professor Denna F. Fleming, of Vanderbilt University, spent the past 
summer in the Department of State, as an adviser to Mr. Bernard M. 
Baruch, United States member of the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


At Cornell University, Professor Herbert W. Briggs has assumed the 
chairmanship of the department of government; Dr. Elias Huzar has been 
promoted to an associate professorship; and Dr. Clinton L. Rossiter, III, 
has been appointed instructor. 


Effective October 1, Dr. Walter H. C. Laves has resigned his post as 
associate professor of political science and chairman of the social sciences 
in the College at the University of Chicago, to remain with the U. S. 
Bureau of the Budget as consultant on international affairs. 


Professor Edson R. Sunderland, of the University of Michigan Law 
School, has been added to the American Political Science Association’s 
recently appointed committee on judicial organization and procedure. 


Dr. Harlow J. Heneman, who recently resigned his position at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is now a special assistant to General John H.. Hill- 
dring, Assistant Secretary of State for Occupied Areas Affairs and chair- 
man of the State-War-Navy Coérdinating Committee. 
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After an absence of more than three years in the Marine Corps, with 
rank of Major, Professor H. Arthur Steiner has returned to the University 
of California at Los Angeles and has been redesignated as chairman of the 
department of political science. 


After teaching during portions of the past summer at the University of 
Alabama and Cornell University, Professor W. Brooke Graves has taken 
up residence in Washington as chief of the State Law Section of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of Congress. 


Between the spring and summer quarters, Professor Graham H. Stuart, 
of Stanford University, lectured at the Northwest Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations at Reed College. He has received special commendation 
from the Department of State for his services at Tangier in preparatory 
work on a new statute for that city. 


Professor James K. Pollock resumed teaching at the University of 
Michigan at the opening of the fall semester. On leave of absence from the 
University for the academic year 1945-46, Professor Pollock served as 
political adviser to General Clay and senior representative to the Deputy 
Military Governor in Germany. 


At the University of Michigan, Dr. Lawrence Preuss has been advanced 
to the rank of professor. Prior to his return to the University at the begin- 
ning of the last academic year, Professor Preuss.served for three years as 
an officer of the Department of State, during which period he participated 
in the work of the United Nations War Crimes Commission at London, 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conversations, the United Nations Committee of 
Jurists, and the San Francisco Conference. At the time of his retirement 
from the Department of State, he was an associate chief of the Division 
of International Organization Affairs. 


At the University of Wisconsin, Dr. James L. McCamy, who formerly 
taught at Bennington College and more recently has been chief of the 
Division of World Trade in the U. 8. Department of Commerce, has been 
appointed professor of political science and will assume his new duties in 
January. Dr. William S.‘Stokes, formerly of Northwestern University, 
has been appointed associate professor, and Dr. Robert G. Neumann, who 
taught last year at Oshkosh Teachers College, has been appointed lecturer. 


Professor Lin Tung-chi, of the National Futan University, Shanghai, is 

a visiting lecturer at Stanford University during the autumn quarter and 
` is offering a course for advanced students in the government and politics of 
China, as well as a course on Chinese civilization, in the program of Pacific- 
Asiatic-Russian Studies. While in this country on invitation from the 
Department of State, under the cultural coöperation program, Dr. Lin is 
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engaged also in preliminary work in connection with a projected library 
of Western thought, to be located in Shanghai. 


At the University of Maryland, the department of political science has 
become the department of government and politics, and has been trans- 
ferred from the arts college to the College of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration. In addition to Professor Franklin L. Burdette, of Butler 
University, as associate professor, the department was joined this fall by 
Professor Clifford R. Rader, of the University of Kentucky, as assistant 
professor, and Messrs. Robert G. Dixon, of Syracuse University, Edmund 
C. Gass, of the University of North Carolina, William N. Rairigh, of the 
University of Maryland, and Peter J. Turano, of the University of New 
Mexico, as instructors. 


At the University of Pennsylvania, Drs. Robert Strausz-Hupé and John 
P. Horlacher have been promoted to the rank of associate professor; Pro- 
fessor Edgar B. Cale has been made director of the Summer School and of 
College Collateral Courses; Professor Bradford W. West has been named 
director of student personnel in the Wharton School; and Messrs. Cecil J. 
Burnett and George M. Hougham and Miss Ava Clark have been ap- 
pointed instructors, 


Professor Boyd A. Martin, of the University of Idaho, gave courses at 
Stanford University during the summer quarter. 


Professor John Brown Mason, formerly of Fresno Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, is now a lecturer in political science at Oberlin College. 


Dr. Robert H. Connery, at the Catholic University of America before 
the war, is now on the staff at Stanford University. 


Dr. J. M. Hagopian, formerly instructor in economics at Oregon State 
College, has accepted an instructorship in political science at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 


After service with the U. S. Army in New Guinea, Leyte, Manila, and 
Tokyo, Dr. Dale Pontius has been appointed to an assistant professorship 
at Tulane University. Mr. Warren Roberts, Jr., has been appointed to an 
instructorship. 


Dr. Arnaud B. Leavelle has resigned his post at Swarthmore College to 
accept a position at Stanford University, where he will handle work in 
political theory. Dr. Morgan Thomas, who completed his work for the 
doctorate at Harvard University last June, has accepted an instructorship 
at Swarthmore. 


Dr. E. Grant Youmans has resigned as management analyst with the 
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War Assets Administration to accept an instructorship in social science at 
Michigan State College. 


Professor W. V. Holloway, formerly of Tulane University and the New 
Orleans city civil service department, has accepted an associate professor- 
ship at Tulsa University, and will offer courses in American government, 
public administration, political parties, and municipal government and 
administration. 


Dr. Ralph F. Bischoff has resigned his associate professorship of govern- 
ment at Wesleyan University to accept a position as law librarian and 
associate professor of law at the New York University School of Law. 


Dr. Oliver Garceau, formerly assistant professor at Harvard University, 
has accepted an associate professorship at the University of Maine. 


Professor Stuart A. MacCorkle, of the University of Texas, served as 
visiting professor at the University of Ilinois during the 1946 summer 
session. 


Dr. Andrew Gyorgy, formerly of the University of New Hampshire, 
has accepted an assistant professorship at Yale University, where he will 
assist in several phases of the international relations program offered 
by the department of political science. 


Dr. Richard C. Spencer, government organization specialist in the 
Governments Division of the U. S. Bureau of the Census, has been ap- 
pointed professorial lecturer at the George Washington University and 
will teach municipal government in the fall term and political parties in 
the winter term. 


At the New Mexico State Teachers College, Professor Arthur L. Bach 
has been appointed dean of the college. ` 


Dr. Stephen K. Bailey, who since his release from the Navy in Decem- 
ber, 1945, has been doing research on Capitol Hill under a SSRC De- 
mobilization Award, has been appointed assistant professor at Wesleyan 
University. He taught government at Hiram College before the war, and 
during the war served as assistant to Professor William P. Maddox in 
O.S.S. Mediterranean operations. 


Professor John T. Salter, on leave from the University of Wisconsin, 
and recently engaged in writing history for the AAF in the War Depart- 
ment, has taken a new post with the War Assets Administration. 


Dr. Paul M. Zeis, whose appointment at Miami University was an- 
nounced in the last issue of the Review, subsequently resigned because of 
inability to secure suitable housing for his family. 
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Dr. Harold Winkler, recently instructor at Harvard University, has 
accepted an assistant professorship at the University of California; Cap- 
tain George A. Lipsky has resigned his commission at the U. 8. Military 
Academy to accept appointment as lecturer; and Dr. Dwight Waldo, 
recently with the Bureau of the Budget, has been appointed assistant 
professor. 


At the University of Minnesota, Dr. Willmoore Kendall has been given 
leave of absence for 1946-47 to serve as head of the Latin American Re- 
search Division of the Central Intelligence Group of the National Intel- 
ligence Authority. 


After four years of service with O.P.A., Dr. Conley H. Dillon has re- 
turned to his post as head of the department of political science at Mar- 
shall College. 


Professor Maurice G. Burnside, of Marshall College, was nominated in 
August as Democratic candidate for Congress in the Fourth District of 
West Virginia. 


At Marshall College, Dr. A. E. Harris has been appointed chairman of 
the graduate division, and Mr. Leo Oxley has been appointed instructor 
for the fall term. 


At Pomona College, Mr. John F. Golay, former Rhodes scholar and 
ex-RAF navigator, has been appointed to an instructorship, and Dr. Allan 
B. Cole has been made associate professor of Oriental affairs. 


After two and one-half years as director of research for the Committee 
on Legislative Research of the Missouri General Assembly, Dr. Charlton 
F. Chute has returned to his former position as director of the Govern- 
mental Research Institute of St. Louis. 


Dr. Lincoln Smith, recently at the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed visiting assistant professor at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


Dr. Lester H. Phillips, of the University of Michigan, has accepted a 
position as professor of political science in the Colorado State College of 
Education at Greeley. 


Professor Linden Mander, of the University of Washington, is on leave 
from teaching duties until January. He has been in Australia and New 
Zealand since early summer investigating certain problems pertaining to 
that general area. 


Dr. Walter Riley, formerly of Whitman College, has been appointed 
assistant professor at the University of Washington, and Mr. Gene Setzer, 
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formerly of the University of Wichita, has been made an associate. 


. Dr. Henry Janzen, formerly of Hamilton College, has joined the politi- 
cal science staff at Pennsylvania State College. 


Commander Robert R. Robbins, USNR, a member of the department 
of political science at Tufts College prior to his entrance into the U. 8. 
Navy in 1942, has accepted an assistant professorship at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Carroll Hawkins, who received his doctorate this year at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed assistant professor at Michigan 
State College. 


Mr. Claude B. Stephenson, Jr., and Mr. Donald Hester have been 
named instructors at the University of Tennessee for the current academic 
year. 

Dr. Paul Kelso, who returned to the University of California at Los 
Angeles last March after three years in the Air Forces, has accepted an 
assistant professorship at the University of Arizona. 


At Mount Holyoke College, Dr. Donald M. Morgan and Miss Ruth C. 
Lawson have been promoted to the rank of assistant professor. 


At the University of Michigan, Dr. Clark F. Norton has been promoted 
to the rank of assistant professor and Dr. Ferrell Heady, who served part 
of last year as visiting lecturer at the University of Kansas City, has been 
appointed instructor. 


Professors Philip E. Jacob and Donald Harter, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, are doing part time teaching this year at Swarthmore 
College. 


Dr. Hilton P. Goss, formerly of the State College of Washington, has 
accepted a position with the Historical Research Staff of the Army Air 
Forces’ newly established Air University at Maxwell Field, Alabama. He 
will be in charge of certain phases of research relating to instruction and 
planning for selected Air Forces officers enrolled in the five post-graduate 
colleges of the Air University. 


At Bucknell University, Dr. Ralph E. Page, dean of men and professor 
of political science, has resigned to become director of the New York 
Maritime Academy with the rank of Captain; Dr. Enrest W. Meyer has 
been granted leave for the spring semester to enable him to accept an 
invitation to teach political science at the Universities of Frankfurt and 
Marburg; and Dr. Roger J. Hargrave, of the Duluth State Teachers Col- 
lege, has been appointed assistant professor and Mr. Walter G. Held 

‘instructor. 
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At the Illinois Institute of Technology, Professor Herbert A. Simon has 
been made chairman of the department of political and social science, and 
Mr. Donald W. Smithburg has been appointed instructor in political sci- 
ence. 


Dr. Claude E. Hawley has resigned his professorship at the University 
of Florida to accept an associate professorship at the University of South- 
ern California. In the summer of 1946, he served as visiting professor at 
Northwestern University. 


Professor Charles P. Schleicher has resumed his teaching duties at the 
University of Utah after a leave of absence of three and a half years. 
From February, 1943, to June, 1945, Dr. Schleicher worked with the 
Civilian Personnel Division, Office of the Secretary of War, serving as 
chief of the Reports Development and Review Section during the latter 
part of the period. In June, 1945, he transferred to the Department of 
State, where he served as chief of the Committee Codrdinating Section of 
the Central Secretariat until September, 1945. 


Professor Eugene P. Chase has returned to Lafayette College from the 
Department of State. During his three years with the Department, he was 
occupied with various projects in preparation for the postwar settlements, 
serving as head of the British Commonwealth unit of the Division of 
Territorial Studies, and later as assistant chief of the Division of Depend- 
ent Area Affairs. He attended the San Francisco Conference in 1945 as 
secretary of Committee II/4, the committee on trusteeship, and in the 
same year served also as secretary of the committee on political and con- 
stitutional problems at the first conference of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization at Quebec. 


At Duke University, Professor Robert R. Wilson has returned from the 
Department of State to resume his teaching duties and department chair- 
manship; Dr. John H. Hallowell has been advanced to the rank of asso- 
ciate professor; Dr. C. H. Richards, formerly of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, has accepted an assistant professorship; and Mr. Earl Hanson, 
formerly of the University of Illinois, an instructorship. 


The University of Detroit is building up its new department of political 
science, recently transferred from the College of Commerce and Finance 
to the College of Arts and Sciences. Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., 
director of the department, announces the addition of Dr. Tibor Payzs, 
formerly of Loyola University, Chicago, as assistant professor in the field 
of international relations, 


Dr. John J. George has been promoted to a full professorship at Rut- 
gers University. During the summer, he taught at the University of Cali- 
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fornia, and in June he received the Democratic nomination for Congress 
in the Fifth District of New Jersey. 


Lieutenant Commander George Lee Millikan, USNR, has been re- 
leased to inactive duty and has accepted an assistant professorship at 
Louisiana State University. He formerly was assistant professor and chair- 

_ man of the department of political science at the University of Delaware. 
On his last tour of duty in the Navy, Lieutenant Commander Millikan 
served as assistant deputy secretary of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Wash- 
ington. 


Mr. Milton R. Konvitz, for the past eight years on the law and publie 
administration faculties of New York University and a member of the 
faculty of the New School for Social Research, has become director of re- 
search and associate professor at the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University. This fall, the Cornell Univer- 
sity Press will publish his The Alien and the Asiatic in American Law, and 
the Columbia University Press will publish his The Constitution and Civil 
Rights, both written on a Rockefeller Foundation grant. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the National Council for the 
Social Studies will be held at Boston, November 28-30, with the Hotel 
Statler as headquarters. For final program, available about November 5, 
apply to Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Mr. E. L. Woodward, Montague Burton professor of international 
relations at Oxford University, Professor Denna F. Fleming of Vander- 
bilt University, and Professor William B. Willcox of the University of 
Michigan, are among the members of a seminar on international affairs 
which is being conducted at the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
‘ton during the current academic year. 


Dr. Bernard Brodie has been granted leave of absence from the Institute 
of International Studies at Yale University to serve on the faculty of 
the new National War College during the autumn semester. The Na- 
tional War College, located in Washington, was opened on September 3 
for the purpose of providing on the highest echelons in the State, War, and 
Navy departments intensive training in international relations as well as 
military strategy. 


` 


Professor John B. Whitton has returned to Princeton University after 
a year’s service in Europe with the American Army, first as head of the 
department of political science at Biarritz American University and then 
as lecturer in geopolitics at the U. S. Constabulary School in Sonthofen, 
Bavaria. While at Biarritz, Professor Whitton was granted the degree of 
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doctor honoris causa by the University of Bordeaux. Last spring he gave 
a series of lectures on American foreign policy at the Ecole des Sciences 
Politiques in Paris. 


At the University of Kansas, Professor Ethan P. Allen has succeeded 
Professor Walter Sandelius as chairman of the department of political 
science. Dr. Hilden Gibson has been granted a year’s leave of absence to 
accept a post-doctoral fellowship at Harvard University, School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Dr. Eldon Fields, formerly of the University of 
Chicago, has accepted an assistant professorship and will devote his time 
to Social Science Survey and courses in theory. Mr. Thomas Page has ac- 
cepted a position as research associate in the Bureau of Government Re- 
search, and will devote his time to a study of the assessment system in 
Kansas, also teaching one course in the department of political science. 


Lieutenant Commander James T. Watkins, IV, USNR, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of Stanford University to offer courses in interna- 
tional relations and the governments of the Far East. Upon completing 
the course at the Naval School of Military Government and Administra- 
tion at Columbia University, Commander Watkins joined the faculty and 
staff of that school, and later was assigned to the military government 
headquarters, Tenth Army, in Hawaii. He then took part in the invasion of 
Okinawa and remained as postal and communications officer in the mili- 
tary government. Later he was appointed Government Officer for the 
Ryukus, and Director of the Department of General Affairs. Drawing 
upon the experience gained as a teacher in Japan and China, and his 
special knowledge of Oriental conditions, he developed a native adminis- 
trative organization for the islands of Okinawa Gunto and thus supported 
the mission assigned to the military government of the Ryukus. He left 
Okinawa when responsibility was transferred to the Army, and is now on 
terminal leave. 


The Institute of Public Administration, in New York, has announced 
for the year beginning this fall a program of graduate instruction designed 
to afford intensive training for a very limited number of college graduates 
of high rank in scholarship and in campus or job leadership. 


Aided by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, the Social Science 
Research Council has undertaken to place gift sets of two hundred and 
fifty American social science books and monographs published since 1939 
in forty university libraries in European countries occupied by Germany 
during the war. The first shipment left New York early in July, and all 
selected libraries are expected to have received their sets before the end 
of the year. The project has been under the direction of Dr. Thorsten 
Sellin, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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The private papers of Frank O. Lowden, governor of Illinois during the 
first World War and member of Congress from Illinois between 1906 and 
1911, have been presented to the University of Chicago by Mrs. Florence 
Lowden Miller, a daughter of the late Governor Lowden, and wife of 
Dr. C. Phillip Miller, professor of medicine at the University. Governor 
Lowden was a trustee of the University of Chicago from 1905 to 1912 and 
was chairman of the board of trustees of the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House from its organization and affiliation with the University of Chi- 
cago in 1931 until his death in 1943. 


A workshop in State and Local Government for teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers of high school civics and social studies was held on the campus 
of Michigan State College, July 8-26. The project was sponsored by the 
Institute of Local Government, the Michigan Municipal League, the 
State Department of Public Instruction, the State College, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Wayne University, and the state colleges of educa- 
tion; and the instructional staff was chosen from state, county, and city 
officials and from teachers of political science in the sponsoring institu- 
tions named. The object was to afford students opportunity to learn first 
hand from practitioners about the perplexing problems of government, 
while also giving them contact with academic people familiar with the 

theory and fundamental principles of the subject. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Carthaginian Peace; or The Economic Consequences of Mr. Keynes. 
By Errennz Manroux. (London and New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1946. Pp. 210. 12s, 6d.) 


This is indeed a vital book. By that I mean a book that was written 
neither as a reply to some formal exigency as doctoral dissertations and 
other academic publications sometimes are; nor to satisfy the merely 
cerebral curiosity of an intellectual; nor to exercise the literary talent of 
some artist; nor to meet the needs of the book market, as expressed by the 
offer of an enterprising publisher, or as imagined by some still more enter- 
prising author. It is the life-work of a young Frenchman who, born on the 
eve of the first World War, sought to determine the causes of the second, 
which he was not to survive. As such, it is the moving testimony of one of 
the sacrificed inter-war generation attempting to understand and to ex- 
plain the tragedy of its own historical destiny. 

Etienne Mantoux is not content to describe the breakdown of the 
peace settlement of 1919, breakdown to which the world owed the horrors 
of the second World War and he himself his untimely death. While 
strictly scientific in his analysis of the errors of the recent past, he not 
only denounces the fallacies of “the legend of the Carthaginian Peace”’ 
and points to the responsibilities incurred in the creation and spreading of 
this legend by the late Lord Keynes; inspired, nay fired, as he is by his 
indignant revolt against the fatal mistakes of his elders, to which his 
innocent generation owed its uncertain lot, he strives above all to guard 
against the renewal of past errors and thus to contribute to the edification 
of a better and a safer world. The author closes his brief preface with the 
following words: “What follows . . . is not recrimination, but rehabilita- 
tion; for it is, in Mr. Keynes’s own words, ‘a story which is more import- 
ant to the world than the motives and reputations of individual actors 
in it.” 

As a matter of fact, what Mantoux presents is not vain recrimination 
indeed, but a very careful, thoughtful, and well-informed refutation of 
the brilliantly successful but eminently unfair, misleading, and supremely 
pernicious efforts of Keynes to discredit the peace treaties of 1919. By his 
Economic Consequences of the Peace, published in that year, soon trans- 
lated into eleven languages, and of which Lord Beveridge has said that it 
has been read at least “by half a million people who never read such an 
economic work before and probably will not read one again,” Keynes 
certainly contributed more than any single individual to the widespread 
belief that the treaties of 1919 were monstrous in their inspiration and 
bound to be calamitous in their repercussions on victors and vanquished 
alike. Thereby he encouraged first the resistance and then the revolt of 
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the latter, while undermining the confidence and weakening the resolution 
of the former. Thus he cannot escape the odium of having promoted the 
policy of Allied impotence and appeasement without which events in 
1939 would certainly have taken a very different course. 

Such is the terrible indictment, fearlessly but never recklessly, formu- 
lated by Mantoux against the most renowned economist of his age. That 
his book should have appeared after the accused had departed from the 
scene assuredly adds to the dramatic tragedy of the debate. But his own 
memory can, of course, the less be darkened by this misfortune, as he had 
by many months preceded his great opponent to the grave. 

It remains for the survivors to judge of the merits of a dispute with 
respect to which all, irrespective of friendships, age, and nationality, 
should be dispassionate, but which none can consider with equanimity. 
If Keynes was right in his denunciations of the “Carthaginian Peace” of 
1919, then what is to become of our world under its present dispensation? 
If, on the other hand, Mantoux is justified in his critical appraisal of the 
Economic Consequences of Mr. Keynes, then it does not indeed follow that 
the more vindictive the future settlement, the more assured the chances 
of lasting peace for all; it does follow, however, that nothing is gained and 
everything is jeopardized by prophecies based on erroneous premises 
and by pronouncements obscured by passion, even if it be the noble 
passion of pity. 

Now no one can assert with assurance that a more or a less moderate 
peace settlement in 1919, applied by the victors with a more or with a 
less relentless purpose, would have been successful. What Mantoux 
does conclusively show, however, are not only some grave errors of fact, 
but also the constant intermingling of economic reasoning and of eloquent 
ethical pleading which mar the brilliant writings of Keynes. Whether this 
mixture of science and of morals, of what is held to be practicable and 
what is proclaimed to be right and just, was conscious on his part, remains 
doubtful. What is certain, however, is that it confused his readers. And 
what is at least probable is that the influence of one who has been heralded 
in many quarters as the greatest economist of his day, and who was un- 
doubtedly a very great writer, may well have been due less to his scien- 
tific than to his literary ability. It is not in his Economic Consequences 
alone that the pen of Keynes has often persuaded where his brain has 
failed to convince. 

On one point, the merits of Keynes as a critic of the Versailles settle- 
ment will doubtless be upheld by the judgment of posterity. With greater 
force and clarity than any other prominent commentator, he denounced 
the futility of the attempt to extract huge reparations from Germany 
while begrudging her the corresponding possibilities of production and 
export. As Mantoux decisively shows, many of the arguments by which 
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Keynes defended this essentially correct view were palpably unsound. 
That reparations, as all other foreign debts, can ultimately be paid only 
by an excess of exports over imports or of services rendered over services 
received, is today and was in 1919 already common ground for all who 
had given the matter any thought. But no one will deny that by his writ- 
ings Keynes appreciably increased the number of these. That in itself 
was no mean achievement, given the blindly impatient prejudice with 
which the problem was often discussed at the Peace Conference. It was 
perhaps the very ineptitude and narrow intolerance of this prejudice that 
led the British economist, first to overstate the opposite case, and then to 
take sides on most other issues with the defeated against the victors. 
Thus Keynes became the great denunciator of the whole peace settle- 
ment, the misinformed and almost libelous critic of some of its authors 
and particularly of President Wilson, the champion of German resistance 
to its application, and finally the protagonist of the policy of appeasement. 
That, as Mantoux notes, Keynes recoiled in horror before the ultimate 
consequences of this policy when they became apparent in 1938, cannot 
fully protect him against the reproach of having been, ever since 1919, 
one of its most influential instigators. 

Now that Lord Keynes and his youthful critic have both passed away, 
with millions of their fellow-creatures, victims of the terrible flood which 
has once again submerged mankind and whose origin they sought to dis- 
cover, each according to his lights, the debate between them should and 
will continue. If anything could console Mantoux’s many friends for his 
untimely fate, which has deprived his beloved France of one of her most 
promising sons, it is the precious legacy of this remarkable book. 

Both as a penetrating interpretation of the tragic events of the recent 
past and as a thought-provoking guide for the architects of the immediate 
future, the volume should find a very wide audience. It should interest 
the academic world no less than intelligent publicists, men of affairs, and 
statesmen everywhere. No careful reader will fail to detect, beneath the 
uncommon brilliancy of its style, a product of the most painstaking 
scientific craftsmanship and of a political sagacity for which many elder 
men may well envy its youthful author. 

Wititam E. RAPPARD. 

Geneva, Swiizerland. 


Private International Law. By Martın WoLFF. (London and New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1945. Pp. xliv, 637.) 


Another great treatise on Conflict of Laws, or, as the English, rather 
than in the Continental way, call it, “private international law.” There 
are excellent reasons for the great literature on this subject. Everywhere, 
and especially in the countries of the common law, “Conflict of Laws” is a 
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young, immature, and incomplete branch of the law. There are no cen- 
turies of precedents, as, for instance, in contracts or torts; little of it has 
yet, in the words of Dr. Cheshire, “been touched by the paralyzing hand 
of the parliamentary draftsmen.’” Precedents are not too many, and often 
confusing and contradictory. Statutes and codifications are scant. Add 
the intrinsic difficulties of this discipline which often force the investi- 
gator to go down to the fundamentals of jurisprudence, and the growing 
importance of the subject, and you will understand why in this branch of 
the law, as in international law, a wide field is open for the legal scholar, 
and you will understand, too, that Conflict of Laws exercises everywhere, 
upon those who dedicate their lives to it, an extraordinary fascination. 

The book under review invites another remark. The catastrophe of 
the second World War has had at least the beneficial result of bringing 
first-rate Continental scholars to the two great common law countries 
and of injecting into common law learning the knowledge of Continental 
laws and doctrines. In the field of Conflicts, Dr. Rabel is doing in 1 the 
United States what Martin Wolff has done for England. 

Professor Wolff had already made a reputation by his book, Inter- 
nationales Privatrecht (1933). This was a treatment of the fundamental 
problems of Conflict of Laws and of the German Law of Conflicts. The 
work under review is, in the author’s own words, neither a translation nor 
a second edition of his German book; it is a new work, a great treatise on 
English Conflict of Laws. 

It is, nevertheless, in its handling of the subject very different from the 
recent standard work on the same subject by Dr. S. C. Cheshire (1935, 
2nd ed., 1938). Wolff’s book is equally based on a full use of English 
decisions in the field. It may be remarked here that Wolff’s knowledge of 
the English decisions is astonishing; also that the book is written in ex- 
cellent English. 

But what makes the book different is the author’s wide knowledge of 
Continental laws, decisions, and literature. The law of this country is not 
forgotten, but is mostly represented only by the American ‘“Restate- 
ment” and by general American literature in the field, not by American 
court decisions. 

This injection and comparative study of Continental laws and litera- 
ture not only is interesting in itself, but serves also a vital purpose for 
English private international law. It serves to bring in new problems which 
have not yet been decided by English courts, or to clarify problems on 
which there have been English decisions, but without yielding clear and 
definitive solutions. In this way, often a fresh analysis of English cases is 
given and the way pointed critically toward finding solutions, toward 
filling gaps, or toward weak points of the present English law on the sub- 
ject. 
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The book is a complete treatise, starting with the fundamental con- 
ceptions and an excellent historical survey, and afterwards dealing in 
great detail with the general problems; many sound remarks on such 
matters as public policy, points of contact, and evasion of law through 
artificial creation of points of contact, will be found. There are parts, 
such as a classification and a renvoi, with which some will not agree; but 
the treatment is always full and interesting. Jurisdiction of courts, recog- 
nition and execution of foreign judgments, and all the special problems 
of the “choice of law” in all departments from contracts and torts to suc- 
cession upon death are treated in great detail, with fine legal analysis and 
many new ideas. 

The book deserves most careful reading and study. There can be no 
doubt that it is a work of the greatest importance in the field of English 
private international law. But it has also a claim to become a standard 
work in the international literature on the subject. It goes without saying 
that it is of equal importance for the American lawyer and scholar con- 
cerned with Conflict of Laws. 

Joser L. Kunz. 

University of Toledo. 


Charter of the United Nations; Commentary and Documents. BY LELAND 
M. GooprRIcH anp Epvarp Hamsro. (Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion. 1946. Pp. xiii, 400. $2.50.) 

If a scholar can purchase only one book on the United Nations Charter, 
this is it. While the authors explain that their work is not to be regarded 
as a “thorough work of scholarship,” and hope only that “this Commen- 
tary and the assembled documents will be of some assistance to the stu- 
dent and layman desiring a better understanding of the Charter as drafted 
at San Francisco,” they have in fact produced a masterly factual guide 
and introduction to a badly drafted, turgid, and confusing document. 

No doubt, experience with the Charter and with its documentation will 
lead to an avalanche of monographs, and it is too early now for a “story” 
on the international constitution. In the meantime, we may all be grateful 
for a work which, after an introduction to the background of UNCIO 
and its methods of work, gives us a commentary on the charter, article 
by article, based on interpretations by the committees and delegations; 
briefly summarizes pertinent League of Nations experience; relates one 
article to another; amplifies general clauses with accurate and official 
supplementary information; and looks forward whenever possible, through 
the texts of the Executive Committee of the Preparatory Commission, to 
methods and procedures of practical operation. Where different interpre- 
tations are possible, the evidence for each is given, and the authors are 
careful to identify their own views. The emphasis is factual, and the work 
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is concluded by a documentary appendix and a good selected bibliography. 
The sense of proportion is good, and what one is looking for is usually 
to be found. On the veto clause, the text of the celebrated subcommittee 
questionnaire is reproduced, together with the reply of the sponsoring 


governments. The “working paper” on dependent territories and trustee- : 


ship is printed in the documents. Just enough quotation from committee 
materials is used to clarify points in question, and if there is little to be 
added, the text says so and passes on. 7 

There are a few gnats to strain at. On page 103, referring to the codifi- 
cation of international law, the authors say: ‘Thus, in a sense, these so- 
called ‘codes’ are little more than international statutes” (italics supplied). 
This common-law sniffishness about codes seems strange in a work de- 
voted to an international statute. On page 149, discussing paragraph 1 of 
Article 36, the authors say first, correctly, that the Security Council 
“cannot recommend any particular terms of settlement. It can only 
recommend to the interested parties the means by which in its judgment 
they can best adjust their conflict.” A little later on it is confusingly said 
that the Security Council “only recommends terms of settlement.” 
Lastly, the whole Charter is not really dealt with in the book, since there 
is no commentary on the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 

But the reviewer is a little ashamed of himself for mentioning these 
things—especially as he thinks of how many years he will be likely to use 
this book, of all the notes he is likely to enter on the margins and on 
papers between the leaves, and how grateful he is to Messrs. Goodrich and 
Hambro and the World Peace Foundation for services like this one. He 
hopes that, year by year, the Foundation will give us surveys of the work 
of the United Nations equal in accuracy and helpfulness to those pre- 
viously published on the work of the League. 

LLEWELLYN PFANKUCHEN, 
University of Wisconsin. i 


America and Russia in the World Community. By Harotp H. FISHER. 
(Claremont, California: Claremont College. 1946. Pp. xiv, 175. $2.50.) 


In years to come (if any years to come remain), some candidate for the 
M.A. in political science will doubtless reveal why the American reading 
public of 1946, in its buying of books on the U.S.S.R., displayed a con- 
sistent preference for impassioned pleas to “Hate Russia” rather than for 
dispassionate analyses of Soviet society and of Soviet-American relations. 
“The paramount issue of our time,” writes Professor Fisher rightly, “ 
whether these two unconquerable powers shall work together in leader- 
ship ... or whether each, suspicious and fearful of the other, gathers 
allies about itself and stores up more terrible engines of destruction to get 
ready for a conflict which will prove with awful finality man’s incapacity 


AP 
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to save himself from the knowledge and skills he has acquired.” 

Professor Fisher, director of the Hoover Library on War, Revolution, 
and Peace at Stanford University, and distinguished contributor to 
Russian studies, has here rendered a notable service to the cause of Ameri- 
can-Soviet understanding and of survival, rather than atomic suicide, 
for contemporary mankind. These lectures, delivered during the war 
and revised for current publication, are the best brief résumé yet pub- 
lished of the relations between the two giants of the twentieth century 
and the most effective appeal yet made for concord between them. In 
spite of this fact, or perhaps because of it, this little volume will not be 
promoted by high-pressure advertising, will not be summarized in the 
Reader’s Digest, and will not attain even a small fraction of the distribu- 
tion of such volumes of wrath as I Choose Freedom by Victor Kravchenko 
(aided, anonymously, by Eugene Lyons) or such counsels of madness as 
The Great Globe Itself by William C. Bullitt. 

Teachers and scholars, however, would be well advised to read and 
ponder Professor Fisher’s words, even though they were not prepared 
specifically for teachers and scholars. They are lucid and informative 
words, written with rare grace and power. In eight stimulating chapters, 
Professor Fisher deals with “The Revolution of Our Time,” American- 
Russian relations before and since World War I, “The Comintern and 
the Communist Problem,” the emancipation of Europe from the Nazi 
yoke, the reawakening of Asia, and the prospects of “Two Worlds or 
One” and “One World or None.” Seldom has any writer in so few pages 
said so much, and said it so well, about the central problem of world 
politics in our time. The very few factual errors (e.g., “the dismissal of 
Litvinov as Coramissar of Foreign Affairs in April, 1938”) in no way 
detract from this judgment. 

Professor Fisher displays much fistorioal erudition, some of which will 
be novel to most Americans. He is gifted with psychological insight and 
with a sincere desire to explore what is common to two great peoples and 
to expose the delusions and mendacities of those seeking to set them 
against one another. He is convinced, and capable of documenting his 
convictions, that “American and Russian aims are not irreconcilable with 
each other” and that the doctrine of “Two Worlds,” should it come to 
prevail, means ultimate war and catastrophe for all men. His views are 
set forth with a frankness, learning, courage, and logic altogether admir- 
able. If his message cannot reach millions of citizens, this reviewer at least 
hopes that it may reach thousands of students through the medium of 
teachers earnestly concerned with truth and still imbued with hope, 
rather than despair, for the future of the race. 

FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN. 

Williams College. 
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The United States and Britain. By Crane Brinton. (Cambridge, Mass.: : 
Harvard University Press, 1945. Pp. xii, 305. $2.50.) 

Rival Partners; America and Britain in the Postwar World. By Kurta 
Hutcaison. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1946. Pp. viii, 
262. $2.00.) 

The United States is in a difficult position with respect to foreign policy. 
Suddenly placed by the forces of history and circumstance in a position 
of immense world power, we are seriously lacking in trained and expe- 
rienced leadership and, what is even more serious, we do not have a clear- 
cut notion as to what the basic aims of our foreign policy should be. In ~ 
consequence, we tend to fall back upon a kind of woolly idealism which is 
a poor substitute for the political acumen which would enable us to use 
our vast material strength skilfully for the achievement of legitimate and 
enlightened national ends. Given these difficulties and the special prob- 
lems of policy formation inherent in our constitutional system, it seems 
likely that we shall escape successfully from the present dilemma only 
. if we are able to develop an educated electorate relatively emancipated 
both from excessive sentimentalism and from the influence of irrational 
antipathies and obsessions. This is a large order, but there is no cheap 
substitute for it. 

It is for this reason that political scientists will applaud the Harvard 
project of a twenty-five-volume American Foreign Policy Library, to be 
published under the editorial guidance of Sumner Welles and Professor 
Donald MacKay. These volumes are to be written simply and clearly, with 
a minimum of scholarly “apparatus,” and they are to be addressed to the ` 
layman who wishes to have an objective presentation of facts, coupled 
with dispassionate analysis of fundamental issues affecting our foreign 
policy interests. 

The first book of this series, appropriately enough, is Professor Brin- 
ton’s study of Britain and the problems of British-American relations. It 
is enough to say that if the others to come are able to maintain the same 
high standard, the total results will be impressive. With his background 
of a Rhodes Scholar and much subsequent experience in the British Isles, 
the author has been able to write the type of book that can come only 
from much intimate acquaintance and sympathetic observation. It 
ranges over the whole field, commenting in a lively fashion on British 
character, climate, mineral deposits, agriculture, religion, government, 
education, and almost every other aspect of British life. With this material 
in hand, the reader is taken into an analysis of economic, political, and. 
psychological problems of present-day Britain, and in particular as they 
affect the United States. The book is felicitous in style and the organiza- 
tion is admirable. 

Mr. Brinton’s recommendations on policy are thoughtful. He dismisses 
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such absurdities as “Union Now” and “World Federation,” points out the 
danger of rival bloc building through too much joint action in the inter- 
national political sphere, and comes to the sensible conclusion that paral- 
lelism in policy is the safest general guide. Though he does not under- 
estimate the difficulties which such a course would involve, he feels that 
if parallel action is at all times kept within the framework of the United 
Nations, both countries can gain mutually advantageous benefits without 
provoking any legitimate apprehension in other capitals. This is far 
from a foregone conclusion, but it is clearly the best policy alternative 
which the two countries now have. 

Mr. Hutchison is an Englishman who has lived long in America and is 
now an associate editor of The Nation. Since his analysis is confined to 
matters in the economic sphere—trade policies, control of raw materials, 
monetary policies, civil aviation, shipping, and the like—he is not alarmed 
by the evils that might result from too close collaboration, but is con- 

_ cerned over the mutual disadvantages of too much friction and misunder- 
standing. He, too, favors parallelism and a better understanding on our 
part of the economic policy alternatives to which Britain would be driven 
as a result of the failure of a collaborative policy. The successful comple- 
tion of the British loan negotiations has taken the edge off some of his 
arguments and fears, but his basic analysis is one of long-range validity. 
It is a good complement to Professor Brinton’s book. 

Grayson L. KIRK. 

Columbia University. 


The New Europe; An Introduction to Its Political Geography. By WALTER 
FITZGERALD. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1946. Pp. xiii, 298. 
$2.75.) 


The importance of geography to an understanding of civilization is apt 
to be neglected in time of peace and over-emphasized in time of war. The 
present volume, originally published in England shortly before the end 
of the war, presents a remarkably well-balanced summary of the salient 
facts of European geography and their impact upon European politics. 
The author, who is professor of geography in the Victoria University of 
Manchester, is to be commended not only for his highly readable style, 
but for the admirable way in which he has compressed so much into a 
brief volume. 

The bulk of the book deals with the evolution of the nation-states of 
Europe in relation to geography, the Versailles partition, the Soviet 
experiment in political geography, and some post-war problems of “Pen- 
insular Europe.” At the outset, Professor Fitzgerald suggests that the 
world needs an ordered redistribution of population within the habitable 
regions of the world rather than a new partition of territories. In his final 
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chapter, however, he seems to infer that this does not imply a wholesale 
movement of peoples quite so much as a transfer of control of largely un- 
developed empires (Portuguese, Dutch, Belgian). Europe’s population is 
declining, but Europe has suffered more than other continents as a result 
of two world wars. In the light of European needs, therefore, he poses the 
question of whether “any Power has the moral right to retain exclusive 
control over land which it fails . . . effectively to occupy and use.” He 
notes, too, that while the Monroe Doctrine still lives, the United States _ 
seems to be entering into the political geography of southwestern Asia, 
which neither Britain nor the U.S.S.R. “would observe without anxiety.” 

While few will question Professor Fitzgerald’s geography, many will 
contest some of his political judgments. To the general reader, if not to 
some Scandinavian scholars, it may be surprising to learn that “in recent ° 
years, a considerable number of Finns have been prepared, in their opposi- 
tion to Swedish influence, to consider some degree of political association 
with the Soviet Union” (pp. 75-76). Similarly, many will question his 
conclusion about the inevitability of Vienna returning to “its rôle of 
capital of Central Europe.” Few readers will fail to note the inconsistency 
of criticizing the predominance of self-determination at Versailles (pp. 
135-36), and asserting that “a plebiscite taken in Slovakia should alone 
decide whether or not the inhabitants wish to be joined with Bohemia 
and Moravia in a single state” (p. 154). Moreover, it seems unrealistic to 
discuss solutions to the Macedonian problem without taking into con- 
sideration the present one (autonomy within Yugoslavia). And one won- 
ders if, in view of the Black Sea, Bulgaria was “isolated” from Russia be- 
cause of the lack of a common land frontier. 

Students of European politics will find this a useful volume. The bibliog- 
raphies following each chapter are indicative of a wide acquaintance 
with source materials in several languages. In the future, however, writers 
on this subject will need to devote some consideration to the impact of 
the atomic bomb on our pre-atomic concepts of geography and politics. 

l ALEX N. DRAGNICH. 

Western Reserve University. 


Two Worlds. By Wiut1am B. Zirr. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1946. Pp. 335. $3.00.) 


Most publicists engaged in designing or evaluating the architecture of 
world order see the United Nations as the great hope of peace in our time. 
Not so Mr. Ziff. It is his thesis that “as far as this generation is concerned, 
the future will not be determined by pious humbug, but by the relative 
power and strength of the two great federated behemoths who are now 
measuring each other off in the international lists” (p. 120). The “hum- 
bug” includes the United Nations organization, the body of international 
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law, and the proposals for an international police force and for world 
government. The behemoths are the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United States. ; 

The United Nations, according to Mr. Ziff, is bound to fail. Like the 
League it.succeeded, it is based on the false assumption that large and 
small nations have equal rights and obligations. The more powerful states 
will use its machinery so long as it suits their purposes, but they will act 
outside it when necessary to further their own power polities. To Mr. Ziff, 
the United Nations offers no prospect for a major world settlement that 
will satisfy Russia and the United States, with their divergent social, 
economic, moral, and political systems. 

Having disposed of the U. N. and its affiliates, Ziff proceeds to outline 
his own method for keeping peace between the giants and saving mankind 
from a third suicidal] world war. The British Empire, an ailing and aged 
behemoth itself, must be allowed to disintegrate. For Perfidious Albion, 
the game is up anyway, and the United States should not risk trouble 
with the Soviets nor incur the wrath of Asia in propping up its crumbling 
hulk. Rather the United States should recognize that time runs on the 
side of the Soviets. They have the land mass, the people, the energy, and 
the resources to surpass even America itself unless something is done about 
it. Ziff’s solution is to have the United States make the Soviets a bold 
offer of global settlement based upon the consolidation of the world into 
four or five regional federated states. These federations, he believes, would 
find it possible to work in concert and solve problems that now appear too 
complex for solution, and by their very existence the federations would 
remove most of the difficulties inherent in the present system of small 
national sovereignties, disjointed empires, and industrial behemoths. If 
the Soviets should reject the offer, Ziff would have the United States 
organize the states of the West, by force if necessary, into a tight union 
based on the Western hemisphere but stretching from England to Aus- 
tralia. “The expansion of the Russias,” says Ziff, “must not be regarded 
as a menace to be counteracted, but as an example to be followed” (p. 
305). When Mr. Ziff’s balance of power is achieved, then presumably 
peace will surely follow. 

Like so many writers in the field of international affairs, Mr. Ziff plays 
the game as on a chess board. Despite the subtitle of the book, “A Real- 
istic Approach to the Problem of Keeping the Peace,” the author occasion- 
ally wanders into the realm of fantasy and ignores the dynamic forces 
at work within economic systems and nations that produce international 
tensions. He makes categorical assumptions that are open to serious 
question. For example, he dismisses the revolutionary fact that a socialist 
government is in power in England with the statement that “it has little 
choice but to continue the Tory foreign policy . . .” (p. 93). This must be 
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news indeed to Harold Laski. The book is provocative and reads easily, 
but it raises questions more readily than it answers them. It strengthened 
this reviewer’s conviction that the United Nations offers us our great 
chance for a peaceful world—our great opportunity for reconciling Mr. 
Ziff’s Two Worlds. 
Wiutram J. RONAN. 
New York University. 


Japan’s Prospect. Epttep sy Doveias G. Harine. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1946. Pp. xiv, 474. $4.00.) 


Here is an extremely timely book. It is by several authors and arose 
out of the lectures given by them in the Harvard School for Overseas 
Administration to officers of the United States Army and Navy on the 
duties of military government in Japan. 

The object is an understanding of the Japan which has become the re- 
sponsibility of the American people. Never before have Japan’s shores 
been held by a foreign force of occupation. Never has any one nation 
undertaken as thoroughgoing a remaking of so numerous a civilized 
people as has the United States in Japan. Not only the officers of the 
forces of occupation, but also the rank and file of intelligent Americans, 
should know at least the main outlines of the problem which confronts us, 

In a sense, this little volume has init nothing that is new. Most of what 
is said has appeared again and again in print. However, it is a sober sum- 
mary of many books and monographs accompanied by comments which 
point the bearing of the information on the current situation. 

The book is amazingly objective. When one recalls that V-J Day was 
less than a year in the past when these chapters went to print, one is 
surprised and gratified that there is in them almost none of the punitive 
spirit. There is, rather, a description and appraisal of the history and of 
various phases of the life of Japan. One of the best chapters is the very 
readable and well-proportioned one on historical: background by Pro- 
fessor Steiger. As is right, much attention is devoted to the economic situa- 
tion. The gravity of the outlook is not slighted, but properly the myth 
is punctured that Japan is a completely have-not nation. Her domestic 
natural resources are greater than some of her pre-war advocates of ex- 
pansion would admit. There is a good treatment of the vexed farm-ten- 
ancy problem. The industrial and commercial prospect comes in for real- 
istic discussion. Religion and ideology are covered. A hopeful picture is 
given of the prospects for constitutional democracy. It is pointed out, 
quite correctly, that between the late 1880’s and the 1930’s Japan was 
making progress in that direction, and that the Japanese are not, there- 
fore, entirely without experience in the processes of representative institu- 
tions. The chapters on military government and Russian policies are 
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clearly dated. Nothing on these could be written which would not be 
history before they could appear in print. However, the statements in 
this book are good as accounts of the situation at the time at which they 
were composed. - 

Mention of public and private finance is deliberately omitted. These 
subjects have to do with so kaleidoscopic a scene that they are properly 
left out of a book of this kind. 

Here, then, is a balanced, somewhat cautious, semi-popular survey. If 
the officers of the forces of occupation and a large section of the American 
public can assimilate and apply it, the outlook for the success of the great 
American testing in the Japanese Islands is not entirely somber. 

K. S. LATOURETTE. 

Yale University. 


Federal Government. By K. C. Warars. (London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 1946. Pp. vi, 278. $4.25.) 


This is a comparative study of present-day federal governments by the 
Gladstone professor of government and public administration in the 
University of Oxford. Adopting a strict definition of federal government, 
Professor Wheare limits his study to Australia, Canada, Switzerland, and 
the United States. Excluded as merely quasi-federal or unitary are, for 
example, Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, South Africa, and the U. S. S. R. 
There can be no objection to an author’s limiting the scope of his study, 
and certainly the four nations with which the author here deals have 
many similarities in governmental structure that set them off from other 
nations. Unfortunately for his classification, however, the author finds so 
many differences even among the four governments that he describes, 
and such important departures among them from his own definition, that 
he has to use a good many pages to show why he nevertheless includes 
these four and no others. 

Furthermore, the wording of his definition is certainly open to objection. 
“By the federal principle,” he says, “I mean the method of dividing pow- 
ers so that the general and regional governments are each, within a sphere, 
coérdinate and independent” (page 11). This definition is preceded by a 
discussion that treats the United States as an ‘association of states” in 
which the national and state governments are described as “independent” 
of each other, “codrdinate with each other,” and “‘co-equally supreme 
within their sphere” (page 2). It could be shown, the reviewer believes, 
that “independent,” “codrdinate,” and ‘‘co-equal’’ are all three wrong, 
or at least in need of serious qualification. In order to justify these words, 
Professor Wheare has in effect adopted “dual federalism” as the control- 
ling principle in the Union of the United States and has greatly under- 
rated the importance of the supremacy clause. 
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Following his definition of the “federal principle,” the author devotes 
some short chapters to considering what federal government is and is not, 
“when federal government is appropriate,” and how, in general, federal 
government should be organized. Under the latter heading, he argues 
“that the last word in settling disputes about the meaning of the division 
of powers must not rest either with the general government alone or with 
the regional governments alone” (page 60). Here he candidly acknow- 
ledges that Canada alone meets this requirement—another example of 
the difficulties that follow from the adoption of his own strict definitions. 

About half the book is devoted to “How Federal Government Works.” 
Here the author deals briefly but competently with public finance, the 
control of economic affairs, social services, the control of foreign relations, 
and the war powers. Several concluding chapters deal with “Federal 
Government: Rigid or Flexible” and “Federal Government: Tendencies 
and Prospects.” Here as elsewhere the author reveals himself as some- 
thing of a partisan of federal government, partly for its own sake and 
partly for its protection of the regional or state units; and he also shows 
his tendency to consider governments as mechanisms and to underem- 
phasize their quasi-organic capacity for growth and change. The endeavor 
throughout the book to picture the central and the state or provincial 
governments as operating in separate spheres simply breaks down in the 
modern era of the social-service state, total wars, and almost total de- 
pressions. 

Notwithstanding these adverse criticisms, the reviewer believes that all 
students of modern government will welcome this book as a substantial 
and important contribution of a high order to the literature of federalism. 
It is the only book-length comparative study that is available. Within its 
260 pages of text, it packs a great deal of carefully checked information 
and many shrewd observations revealing the author’s insight. The re~ 
viewer expresses the hope that in some future revision the author will 
correct and bring up to date some of his information and views concerning 
federal government in the United States. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON. 

University of Minnesota. 


La Quatrième République. By Borts Mirxine-Guetzivitcs. (New York: 

Editions de la Maison Française. 1946. Pp. 267. $1.50.) - 

The author of this work is a political scientist and historian whose 
reputation had been established in Europe, before he came to the United 
States in 1941, by the publication of more than a score of volumes on 
constitutional history and international law. In this study he writes in 
the tradition of French political scientists, who are concerned with the 
effect of the laws of a nation upon its political life, to the virtual exclusion 
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of economic and psychological factors. Within this framework, he sets 
himself a triple task: to summarize the dominant characteristics of the 
Third Republic, to describe the political program of the provisional gov- 
ernment in Algiers and Paris, and to analyze the circumstances attending 
the birth of the Fourth Republic. 

In reviewing the seventy years of the Third Republic, Professor Mir- 
kine-Guetzévitch finds three phases. During the first period, from 1871 
to 1900, the political life of France was focused on the issues dividing the 
republicans and anti-republicans, and only after the Dreyfus affair were 
the opponents of the régime finally defeated. The second, which lasted 
until the outbreak of war in 1914, witnessed the unopposed rule of the 
republican bloc, although conflict among its factions prevented a full 
exploitation of this position. Finally, the years between the two world 
wars were marked by the gradual disintegration of the republican bloc, 
as its opponents capitalized on its disunity. In the opinion of the author, 
there were two weaknesses in the structure of the Third Republic: min- 
isterial instability, caused by the lack of party discipline, and a weak 
chief of state, who neither governed nor administered but only signed. It 
is his conclusion that these deficiencies must be corrected if parliamen- 
tary government is to survive in France. 

During the years of German occupation, the resistance movement with- 
in France developed its plan for a new republic thoroughly cleansed of 
collaborationists, in which the power of the executive would be increased 
and economic as well as political rights guaranteed to the people. At the 
same time, the National Committee of Liberation in Algiers established 
the legal procedure for the transition to the new régime. By progressive 
steps from local to national reorganization, it planned to establish first 
a provisional and then a constituent assembly, while the resistance élite 
would provide the administrative personnel. This program of ‘‘construc- 
tive jacobinism” was, in the eyes of the author, a continuation of the 
revolution of 1789, and he believes that its immediate adoption after 
liberation was prevented by foreign influences and errors of the DeGaulle 
government. Although rich in interpretation, this part of the study is less 
objective in its tone than the first section, for the writer is concerned both 
with what took place and with what he believes should have happened. 

The final part of the work, which deals with the coming Fourth Re- 
public, is a series of essays on the constitutional problems facing France 
during the winter of 1945-46. The author builds a legal justification for 
breaking with the old republic and makes several specific suggestions for 
the new constitution. At the same time, he stresses the fact that attendant 
political circumstances are more important than legal devices, and that 
the attitude of the people is more fundamental than the exact form of 
their government. What the Fourth Republic needs above everything else, 
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he insists, is the revolutionary spirit of jacobinism. Since the leaders of 
the resistance movement possess this spirit, it follows, in his judgment, 
that they—and their principles—should mold the coming government of 
France. 

This volume is primarily a personal essay on French politics, in which 
the author draws material from his own previous studies almost as often 
as other sources. On many important questions relative to the Fourth 
Republic, it offers no answer. For example, although economic problems 
of France are now exceptionally great, the writer limits himself to consti- 
tutional analysis. In addition, neither the resistance movement nor the 
provisional government has been sufficiently studied to provide an ade- 
quate basis for interpreting the period, and the sections dealing with 
these subjects are of necessity incomplete. Finally, the author completed 
his manuscript in March, 1946, before even the first draft of the new 
constitution was finished. As a result, he could not give a detailed discus- 
sion of the document for which this book is intended as a background. 
These weaknesses, however, are attributable less to the author than to 
circumstances beyond his control, and he deserves high praise for under- 
taking at this early date an interpretation of events in France. 

l Frepv L. HADSEL. 

New York City. 


La Fédération Française. By JEAN DE LA ROCHE AND JEAN GOTTMANN. 
(Montreal: Editions de L’Arbre, 1945. Pp. 635.) 


Threatened by disruptive forces, the colonial powers are attempting to 
find the magic formula that will silence opposition both within and with- 
out their empires. In a bulky volume, Jean de la Roche and Jean Gottmann 
give their own version of France’s solution to the colonial problem. 

After a useful description of France’s overseas territories, their diverse 
civilizations, their economic and social development, and their adminis- 
trative organization, the authors recall the recent steps toward autonomy 
and federalization: the Brazzaville conference in January and February, 
1944; the extension of suffrage in Algeria by the decree of March, 1944; 
and the declaration of March, 1945, concerning administrative and eco- 
nomic autonomy for Indo-China. In two appendices, they give a long 
report by Governor Eboué on a progressive policy to be followed toward 
African peoples and the authors’ own blueprint for a Federal Union of 
French Nationalities. 

` According to the authors, neither immediate independence nor inter- 
nationalization of colonies, nor even the trusteeship system, is an adequate 
solution to the colonial problem. Only federalization can grant the ad- 
vantages of security, prosperity, and cultural exchange, while satisfying 
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the colonial peoples’ legitimate desire for self-government and for equality 
of rights with former rulers. Therein is to be found the happy compromise 
between the interests of France and of her overseas territories, between 
autonomy and centralization, between cultural self-development and ‘‘as- 
similation.” 

The scheme for the Federal Union of French Nationalities put forward 
by the authors neatly divides the empire into five federations electing 
representatives to a Supreme Council of the Union with broad legislative 
powers. Here is a typical example of the Frenchman’s love for documents 
guaranteeing the evolution of future institutions and ideas. The problem 
is to grant enough autonomy to subject peoples without endangering the 
unity of the empire. The answer is to give them enough rope, while being 
sure that the rope is of good quality and unbreakable. 

Not only is the emphasis upon centralization rather than autonomy, 
but it is made clear that self-government ought not to lead to independ- 
ence. “Il ne saurait être question d’une évolution coloniale qui éloignerait 
les territoires de la Métropole au lieu de resserrer les liens qui les attachent 
tous ensemble pour former un seul territoire, un et indivisible.” Autonomy 
does not mean the breaking of political and cultural ties between France 
and her overseas territories, for then “cela revient, pour la France, à 
renoncer à toute expansion, politique d’abord, spirituelle ensuite . . . C’est 
accepter de devenir une nation uniquement européenne. C’est accepter 
la vieillesse, demain la mort.” France is to continue her “mission civili- 
satrice, en associant tous ces peuples à sa culture et à son destin.” The 
authors are perhaps overly confident that nationalistic aspirations can be 
safely channeled, that they will stop short of demands for total independ- 
ence. “Les peuples coloniaux sont comme les enfants . . . si on les a bien 
élevés, avec amour et sincérité, ils restent attachés aux parents.” 

Throughout the book, qualitative elements—the beneficial influence of 
French culture—are stressed at the expense of quantitative ones—the 
raising of living standards. One reads, for instance, that the raising of 
living standards is a dangerous undertaking if not conducted slowly, and 
that even then it risks creating a certain disequilibrium, a certain op- 
position between colonies and mother country. France was right not to 
develop industries in her colonies but to reserve for herself these markets 
for her manufactured goods. On the other hand the authors rightly show 
the dangers of autarchy and point out that the main advantage of the 
colonial trade is to cushion economic crises; it will be beneficial to all to 
allow a large degree of economic autonomy to the overseas territories. 

If it is difficult to agree with the authors’ statement that a French 
federation would be a valuable step in the establishment of collective se- 
curity, their concern with maintaining the unity of greater France is not 
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surprising. The central problem is still that of security, and it would be 
over-optimistic to expect colonial powers to give up tangible elements of 
security, not to mention prosperity, in the not very safe world of 1946. 
CHARLES A. Micaup. 
University of Virginia. 


The Autobiography of William Allen White. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1946. Pp. 669. $3.75.) 


Since human nature is the essential subject-matter of politics, autobi- 
ography is fundamental in the study of political science. One need not go 
as far as one of the recent young men with ‘‘a passion for anonymity” who 
declares politics to be nothing but autobiography, to recognize the great 
value to all students of government of the Autobiography of William Allen 
White, distinguished editor, author, and practical politician. Specialists in 
political parties and public opinion will find his account fascinating read- 
ing, ranking in interest and significance with the Autobiography of Lincoln 
Steffens. White’s volume lacks the intellectual quality to be a permanent 
contribution to political literature like the Autobiography of John Stuart 
Mill or The Education of Henry Adams. The famous country editor was 
too much the journalist to be an original thinker, too much a small town 
Rotarian ever to be a gloomy prophet, but political scientists are deeply 
indebted to a lovable and notable man for his vivid pictures of politicians, 
his humorous insights into the processes of politics, and the grass roots 
flavor of a very stimulating book. White’s Autobiography will take a 
prominent place on the shelves of those who are trying to unlock the 
mysterious doors of political personalities as they have flourished in the 
rich and varied environment of twentieth-century America. 

Students of contemporary American political ideas will follow with keen 
interest the development of White’s political beliefs and trace the curve of 
optimism raised in intellectual circles in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century by the conception of progress, originating partly as a consequence 
of the Darwinian doctrine of evolution and partly as a residue of a western 
frontier, to its ultimate outburst in the roaring twenties. Fortunately for 
him, William Allen White did not live to see the nadir of profound pes- 
simism of an atomic age. It is significant of the broad scope of “politics” 
that a man who never held an official position, if we except party organiza- 
tion jobs, should be able to tell so much of the mighty sweep of political 
forces. i 

Three contributions will make White’s Autobiography a work of con- 
tinued usefulness to political investigators: (1) the excellent analysis of 
the economic forces controlling midwestern politics during the last half- 
century; (2) the revelation of what may be called a prototype of the small 
town mind made articulate; and (3) the personal pictures of the politically 
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conspicuous in recent American history—for White’s political vignettes 
of every American President from McKinley to Harding are superb, 
masterpieces of the craft of intimate political biography. Many of these 
biographic cameos, even to phraseology, are to be found in his earlier work, 
Masks in a Pageant. Most useful of all is the account of the growth and 
decay of the Progressive movement and White’s acute insight into the 
personality of Theodore Roosevelt, his political hero. Though Roosevelt 
is not completely restored to the pedestal from which he has been pushed 
by writers like Josephson and Pringle, nevertheless a close-up by an ad- 
miring friend does much to reveal the dynamic force of a personality now 
tending to fall into the grey shadows. Certainly no serious student can 
neglect to ponder the unique interrelationship of personality and policy 
in the queer compound called politics in the early years of this century. 
Biographers who are positive that forces make men rather than the reverse 
will do well to contemplate what different course American history might 
have taken if Theodore Roosevelt and Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., had 
liked each other! Let them suppose that LaFollette, instead of Taft, had 
been Roosevelt’s choice for his successor in 1908! Both were White’s 
friends, and to both he remained loyal. Both live vividly in the pages of 
the Autobiography. 

Finally, all readers will derive pleasure from the life story of a happy 
man whose life was intelligent and full. Such autobiographies are all too 
rare. 

Jasper B. SHANNON. 

University of Kentucky. 


1944 Annual Survey of American Law. EDITED BY ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT. 
(New York: New York University School of Law. 1946. Pp. Ixxxi, 1252. 
$5.00.) 

This is a useful volume which has been preceded by similar volumes for 
1942 and 1943, and which has been followed by a volume for 1945. War 
difficulties have delayed the publication of these volumes, and hereafter 
one volume will appear each year. The New York University School of 
Law, under the deanship and guidance of Arthur T. Vanderbilt, has for the 
first time planned an annual volume for the analysis of all legal develop- 
ments throughout the country during the preceding year. The success and 
usefulness of this plan are well indicated in the volume for 1944. Each 
field of law has a separate chapter, prepared by a competent author, with 
the citation and discussion of all court decisions rendered upon the subject 
during the year 1944, and with citation and discussion of all literature 
upon the subject, whether in magazine articles or in books. The fields of 
law that are important to students and teachers of political science are 
thoroughly covered. i 
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Substantially half of the volume is devoted to public law, and Part 
Five, dealing with legal philosophy, history, and reform is of equal im- 
portance to those interested in the problems of government. Each topic is 
so treated as to keep the reader up to date, where otherwise it would be 
necessary for him to watch all court decisions and all publications affecting 
legal problems. No one individual has the opportunity to keep in touch 
with all legal developments through his own investigation, but the volume 
under review enables him to do it with assistance. For example, the chap- 
ter on International Law and Relations, by Henry P. Jordan, gives in 
thirty-nine pages a complete account of transactions and publications 
during 1944; and the chapter on Constitutional Law by Alison Reppy 
discusses in more than sixty pages the judicial decisions and publications 
affecting that subject in 1944. 

Similar results aré found in every legal field. Of equivalent character are 
articles by the editor on Administrative Law, War Powers and their Ad- 
ministration; and Administration of Justice. Sixteen additional chapters 
cover all other problems of government, such as civil rights, civil service, 
and local government. 

The volumes of this Annual Survey for the years 1943 to 1945 are of 
value in covering these years, and the volumes to be subsequently issued 
will be essential to those who are to keep up to date with the problems of 
law and of government. These volumes constitute an essential part of the 
library of those who will keep in contact with constant changes in the law 
and in government, and with the literature in these fields. 

l Warrer F. Dopp. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Postwar Taxation and Economic Progress: By Harotp M. Groves. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1946. Pp. xiv, 432. $4.50.) , 
The present study is “a continuation and expansion” of Groves’ Pro- 

duction, Jobs, and Tazes (1944). Both studies were sponsored by the Com- . 

mittee for Economic Development, a group of business leaders organized 

in 1942 “to plan promptly, realistically, and boldly for rapid reconversion 
and vigorous expansion after the war.” The earlier monograph served as 

a basis for the C.E.D. Research Committee’s policy statement, a pam- 

phlet entitled “A Postwar Federal Tax Plan for High Employment.” 
“This later study,” we learn from C.E.D. Research Director Yntema’s 

foreword, “was undertaken to develop recommendations for a postwar tax 
system. patterned genuinely in the public interest. The objective was not 

a blueprint for temporary transition policy, but rather the specifications 

for a permanent tax structure toward which we should be working.” 
“The first study,” writes the author, “was confined mainly to federal 

postwar taxes and gave little attention to the larger issues of fiscal policy 
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and of state and local taxation. 
although it was not possible to 
includes quantitative estimates o 
ditions of national income and in: 
estimates of the yield of the prop system are also presented. A 
further addition is an appraisal and r#ting of other taxes not recommended. 

. Most of the conclusions offered in the earlier work are included here 
without revision except in the presentation and emphasis; some, however, 
have been revised considerably and new conclusions have been added. 
Additional evidence and analysis are submitted. ... 

“The manuscript was completed before the end of the war and several 
months before the passage of the 1945 Revenue Act. No attempt has been 
made to revise it in the light of recent developments.” 

Groves’ tax studies for the C.E.D. are frankly focused on the taxation 
of business, but he adds: “Giving attention to the impact of taxation upon 
production and employment does not mean neglecting other objectives of 
taxation, such as fairness, ability to pay, and the adequacy of revenue 
yield. A sensible tax program must be based on a balance of all these 
considerations. ... Morale is a large factor in business motivation, and 
morale is supported by a sense of fair play and stability in government- 
business relations. ... Most taxpayers have a selfish as well as a philan- 
thropic interest in governmental outlays that help maintain a progressive 
community. But they are demoralized by ‘pork-barrel’ outlays, handouts 
to pressure groups, and a philosophy that government expenditures, un- 
like those of individuals, need not be paid for. Reckless disregard for the 
value of money by the government is not compatible with maintenan 
of the economic virtues among individuals.” 

Groves recommends, for a long-run federal tax 
two-thirds of total taxes be derived fro 
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levies would provide for 
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ter (and more ample) revenue 
taxes and certain net income 
fuch as the Philadelphia “payroll 
property and other taxes too far 
for state and local units of gov hampered by heavy federal taxes 
and interstate tax competition. Stavexncome taxes could be improved and 
yield more revenue, however, and supplements to federal taxes are pos- 
sible. Better systems of shared and supplementary taxes and grants-in-aid 
are conceivable; but all of these suggested methods of meeting various. 
state and local revenue shortages have serious drawbacks. Tax adminis- 
tration—especially of property, death, and income taxes—and federal, 
state, and local fiscal coérdination, are still far from reasonable and desira- 
ble standards of performance. : 

Groves and most other authors of the better-known recent postwar tax 
proposals assume a “normal” annual postwar “national income” of about 
$120 to $140 billion, or about twice that of the prewar years. The more 
conservative authors of such proposals assume postwar annual federal 
government expenditures of around $15-$22 billion, while the more 
“liberal” or “New Dealish” planners estimate $20-$35 billions. Probable 
state and local postwar annual expenditures are variously estimated at 
$8-$14 billion. Unfortunately, none fesshe planners has much good advice 
for the possible contingency when we might need such advice most, that 
is, in a period similar to (or possibly worse than) that of the early 1930’s 
when “national income” was down to $40 billion or less. 

As Groves’ detailed recommendations stand, they provide for only $18 
ion of federal revenue to meet p.dbable federal expenditures of $20- 
mossibly $30-$35 billion), tó say nothing of any funds for debt 
tion possible ways of increasing collections by 
jons, but he appears to shy away from 
n, as if to mention such a total 
ederal expenditures than 
n probable, par- 
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tions are necessarily unfavorable to labor, consumer, professional, and 
other parts of the public not generally considered within the business 
groups (though all are in business, in a sense, if they produce or buy or 
sell). 

It is noteworthy, also, that the Twin City Plan, sponsored by a group 
of Twin City business men, favors lower individual income tax rates as 
preferable to lower rates of the regular corporation income tax, apparently 
because they assume that corporate income taxes are shifted to consumers 
and employees. That is, the Twin City proposals are quite contrary in 
this respect to the plan of the C.E.D. group, and also to the proposals of 
the business committee of the National Planning Association (Ruml- 
Sonne plan), not to mention the plan of the labor committee of the Na- 
tional Planning Association (Pierson plan). The C.E.D., or Groves, plan 
and the Ruml-Sonne plan—though quite different in some respects—both 
stand somewhat midway between the conservative plan of the business 
committee headed by Roswell Magill (research direetor, H. L. Lutz) and 
the Pierson plan. 

The latest Groves discussions and recommendations are more generally 
in accord with the ideas of the present reviewer than those of any other 
study mentioned above, though there are several relatively minor points 
of difference and emphasis. There is not a great deal in this monograph 
that is entirely new except the concise and skilful presentation of pertinent 
considerations bearing upon a very timely and important subject. The 
analyses of certain pertinent federal and Wisconsin income tax statistics 
have not been so generally and conveniently available heretofore, how- 
ever, and the same may be said of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research and the Twentieth Century Fund estimates of postwar federal 
expenditures. 

So many facets of the subject are discussed that the treatment of some 
is necessarily brief. This is especially true of state and local problems. 
Incidence is a knotty problem, and there is not space for an adequate 
treatment of it in so small a volume. But the author appears unduly vague 
and shy on this subject. One can agree that tax-exempt bonds are not 
consistent with properly progressive income taxation and still be surprised 
when a professional economist (rather than “a man of the street”) says 
that “Our present system ... assesses no tax at all on... interest from 
state and local government bonds” (p. 375), This may be literally true 
and, therefore, all the more misleading; or this statement may have been 
an inadvertent momentary slip of an over-zealous advocate. But the 
matters just mentioned are relatively insignificant compared with the 
unusual merits characterizing this monograph from beginning to end. The 
work is one of exceptional quality and evidently the product of long and 
serious study, wide experience, keen observation, appreciation of conflict- 
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ing considerations, sanity of judgment, common sense, and a progressive 
point of view. 
Roy G. BLAKEY. 
University of Minnesota. 


Arbitration for Labor Disputes. By CLARENC® M. UPDEGRAFF AND WEIT- 
Ley P. McCoy. (New York: Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 1946. 
Pp. viii, 291.) 

In their Introduction, the authors state that “with some misgivings” 
they have attempted to accomplish two objectives: (1) an exposition of 
the law of arbitration, as applied particularly to labor disputes, to serve 
as a useful reference work for lawyers, and (2) a practical and not-too- 
technical guide for the layman who may be called upon to conduct an 
arbitration without benefit of legal counsel. They have attempted to mini- 
mize the unfortunate effects of their decision to address two audiences at 
the same time by identifying clearly the parts of the book they think will 
be of most interest to each. Lawyers are directed to Sections 4, 7, and 8 
of Chapter III, dealing with the legal effect given by courts to ‘The 
Agreement to Arbitrate and the Submission” ; to Chapter V, “Awards and 
their Enforcement”; and to Chapter VII, ‘Enforcement of Contracts to 
Arbitrate.” To the layman are commended Chapter I, a discussion of the 
nature and scope of arbitration, and a valuable historical summary of the 
status of arbitration at common law, as supplemented by some thirty- 
three state and territorial laws and the United States Arbitration Act; 
Chapter II, covering the selection, qualifications, authority, and compen- 
sation of arbitrators; the sections of Chapter III dealing with grievance 
procedure and types of arbitration agreements; Chapter IV, “Procedure,” 
and Chapter VI, “Commonly Recurring Types of Cases Arbitrated.” 
Layman and lawyer alike will derive much benefit also from Appendices 
A and B, “Specimen Forms of Contract Clauses Covering Arbitration and 
Submission Agreements,” and particularly from Appendix C, ‘Specimen 
Arbitration Decisions and Awards.” Among the latter the authors have 
included several decisions rendered by them in the course of their own 
experience as arbitrators appointed by the director of the U. S. Concilia- 
tion Service. This experience adds to the value of the work, for in the 
sections dealing with the distinction between arbitration and conciliation 
(pp. 13-15), with the considerations bearing upon the choice of arbitrators 
in labor disputes (pp. 36-39), and with the conduct of arbitrators (pp. 
112-15), the authors lay down several criteria of personal judgment and 
standards of conduct whose general authenticity would undoubtedly be 
confirmed by an analysis of the practice of top labor arbitrators through- 
out the country. 

Users of this book will find it more valuable, however, as an exposition 
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of the law of arbitration applied to labor disputes than as a description of 
labor arbitration as it exists in practice. The reason for this lies in (1) the 
authors’ professional and social conception of arbitration, and (2) the 
traditional attitudes of the courts, and definitely not in any lack of scholar- 
ship or practical experience. Lloyd Garrison has said somewhere that 
arbitration in labor disputes should be conceived as one of the techniques 
for “making collective agreements work and survive.” Garrison is a law- 
yer, but in that phrase he was speaking as an expert in labor relations, and 
he was describing the attitudes of both union leaders and competent in- 
dustrial managers who believe in collective bargaining and understand 
what it means. On the other hand, both the lawyer, thinking as an advo- 
cate of one of the parties, and the layman, thinking of the inconvenience 
and waste of strikes, tend to conceive of arbitration in mechanical, pro- 
cedural terms as a terminal point in a labor dispute, whereby the controversy 
is supposed to be decided by a third person or board chosen by the parties (or 
by an impartial agency satisfactory to the parties). Both the layman and 
the lawyer tend to emphasize the problem of bringing the particular dis- 
pute to an end, whereas the industrial manager and the union representa- 
tives know that the particular dispute, however immediately important, 
is vastly less fundamental than maintenance of the level and tone of the 
continuing relationship between the company and the union. In these 
terms, arbitration is the capstone and represents the integrity of the entire 
judicial procedure in a system of industrial government, and is not simply 
an ultimate point of appeal for settling disputes. Furthermore, the em- 
phasis on termination of the dispute by a third party leads to a slurring- 
over of the vital distinction between arbitration of disputes arising under 
the contract and those arising over changes in the contract (cf. Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy, Part II, Chaps. 2-3). Failure to 
carry this distinction all the way through a treatment of labor arbitration 
is tantamount to assuming that adjudication and legislation are the same 
thing. In any complete sense, arbitration of labor disputes has to be 
studied primarily as a part of the policy-determining processes in indus- 
trial management. In this context, the views of the courts either as to 
substance or as to form in arbitration proceedings would occupy but a 
brief chapter. 

The law of arbitration does not take account of the atmosphere, ten- 
sions, and understandings, of an organized system of employer-employee 
relations. This, of course, is one reason why both parties, unlike those in 
commercial arbitration, prefer to keep their disputes out of the courts 
(p. vii). Much of the common law of arbitration seems to evolve about 
the question of whether the general agreement to arbitrate is valid and 
binding, or revocable, and whether the procedure of submission and hear- 
ing can be overturned on technical grounds. Perhaps justifiably, the courts 
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have looked with suspicion on attempts to deprive them of jurisdiction 
by private agreements, and with the result that the state and federal 
arbitration statutes had to be passed in order to persuade the courts that ' 
contracts providing in advance for arbitration should be prima facie bind- . 
ing on the parties. The courts then declared that the arbitration statutes 
supplement and do not replace the common law, and they retained juris- 
diction to insure conformity with law and compliance with the statutory 
procedure. As a layman, this reviewer laid down this book with the im- 
pression that the principal effect of the state arbitration statutes, at least, 
has been to secure a stay of court proceedings until the arbitration has 
been completed. 

Attempts to attack the validity of the collective labor agreement and 
the technicalities of proper legal grounds of action in the courts are, of 
course, quite alien to the spirit and purpose of labor arbitration. Labor- 
management agreements rest primarily upon the inner sanctions of human 
relations in organized business enterprise, and not upon the opinions of 
judges trained in the private law of contracts. Except for those who want 
to know how to postpone or avoid arbitration decisions, most readers of 
this book will conclude that the “law of arbitration” is relevant to the 
disposition of labor disputes principally in the sense of suggesting sound 
and convenient practices for the conduct of controversies which the parties 
are willing to risk in advance to determination by a fair and judicious 
outsider. 

Avery LEISERSON. 

University of Chicago. 


The Socialist Tradition; Moses to Lenin. By ALEXANDER Gray. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1946. Pp. 514. $6.50.) 


It is idle to expect that this book by the distinguished professor of 
political economy and mercantile law at the University of Edinburgh will 
find a large number of readers. The pages are too many and the print too 
fine. Yet it should at least repose upon the library shelves of every insti- 
tution of higher learning in the country; for Professor Gray has made a 
unique contribution, even to the already voluminous literature about 
socialism and socialists. 

The book does not, as the author himself hastens to make clear in the 
prologue, “aim at being a history of socialist thought.” Still less is it a 
history of the socialist movement. Rather, it is a series of studies of the 
ideas of certain individuals who stand high in the socialist tradition. Stu- 
dents of the history of social and political thought will be intrigued for 
two reasons. The first is the inclusion in the book of essays on the work of 
men who were not without significance in the development of socialist 
thought, yet who are seldom mentioned in the conventional histories of 
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social or political thought. While Mably and Morelly doubtless loom less 
large in the socialist tradition than Fourier and Robert Owen, nevertheless 
they offer at least something that is new and unfamiliar to most of us. 
Secondly, students of socialist thought will be interested by the fresh 
viewpoint and the unquestionable depth of scholarship which Professor 
Gray brings to his consideration of even the familiar landmarks. His 
erudition is almost incredible, and he writes with grace and charm en- 
livened by frequent splashes of wit. 

Yet, despite all this, the book does not quite come off. Probably the 
greatest single reason for this is its length. The author is apparently cog- 
nizant of this, for in his prologue he offers a guide through the book with 
hints at certain sections which some of his readers may be advised to omit. 
Secondly, the essays offer a disturbing sameness of pattern. There is first 
a brief biographical introduction, written so gracefully that most readers 
will wish that the professor had continued, then an exposition of doctrine, 
followed by a sometimes discursive and sometimes penetrating evaluation. 
There is, of course, nothing wrong with this pattern for a single essay, 
but for a sustained sitting, there is a certain element of repetitiousness. 

More important than these small defects of composition, however, is 
the element of bias. It is doubtful whether there ever has been written or 
will be written a book on the subject of socialism or socialists by one who 
is entirely devoid of bias. The subject precludes that, and perhaps it is 
better that the historical commentaries should be written by those who 
are “anti” rather than by those who are “pro.” Certainly the critical 
faculties will be more alert. In a disarming preface, Professor Gray con- 
fesses his “prejudice” against Marx, Lassalle, and Rousseau. He seems 
less aware that the “prejudice” may conceivably extend also to others in 
the socialist tradition. Those of whom he is fond, he seeks to save. Thus 
Plato was undoubtedly a “socialist” in his youth, but grew wiser with 
age; whereas Aristotle had “common sense.” Saint Simon was not really 
a socialist, but was made so by his disciples. Even about Sir Thomas More 
we may not be entirely certain, because he was, after all, only one of three 
dramatis personae in Utopia, and most of the dialogue issued from the 
mouth of Raphael Hythloday. About the Fabians Professor Gray is only 
mildly ironic, whereas the Guild Socialists excite him to what is for him 
vitriolic vituperation. It is perhaps significant that the concluding sen- 
tence in the book is a tribute to Mr. Hayek’s Road to Serfdom. 

Hitpen GIBSON. 

University of Kansas. 


Communism and Man. By F. J. Sauzp. (New York: Sheed and Ward. 
1945. Pp. xii, 207. $2.00.) 


Mr. Sheed focuses the attention of the reader in this book on the inade- 
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quacy of the Marxian conception of man. Marx, the author contends, 
“set out to construct a system for men without a preliminary study of 
man,” and as a consequence of his “failure to consider the nature of man” 
he was led both “to overrate and to underrate” human nature (pp. 88- 
89). Marx overrated man by ignoring his imperfections and his predispo- 
sition to selfishness. “The most cursory examination of the whole of 
history—or of any section of it, including one’s own life—would reveal 
that the evils from which society suffers, in so far as these are due to human 
action and not to the uncontrollability of nature, arise from human sel- 
fishness” (p. 144). Marx underrated man by believing that man required 
only the satisfaction of his economic needs in order to be happy (pp. 91- 
92). Any attempt to create a society on false and inadequate premises 
concerning the nature of man is doomed to failure. Social reform must 
begin with human regeneration. It is only when individuals are concerned 
about their own plight, when they are concerned about their own indi- 
vidual salvation, that they can be of much help in the salvation of the 
world. A belief in one’s own self-sufficiency is the root of individual and of 
social evil. Such, in brief, is the author’s thesis. 

The thesis, I believe, is sound, but its exposition by the author leaves 
much to be desired. This is a sincere and earnest book, but not a great or 
a profound one. In scholarship, it falls far short of the best analyses of 
Marxian theory and is no match, for example, for the recent book by 
Vernon Venable on Human Nature; The Marxian View (1945). The 
Christian insights and analysis of the author lack the vitality and pro- 
fundity that characterize such books as Reinhold Niebuhr’s The Nature 
and Destiny of Man (2 vols., 1943). Both the thesis propounded by the 
author and the stature of his opponent deserve and demand a more pro- 
found analysis than Mr. Sheed is able or willing to make. 

Although the subject is vital, the style is dull and sometimes irritating. 
The comparison of society with an omelette (a simile which is used 
throughout the book) is a case in point. And such asides as “So obvious 
is this difficulty that one wonders why Marx did not see it” (p. 87) are 
rather childish. Something of the author’s form of argument can be gath- 
ered from his statement that “there is no reason why this should be called 
Materialism, for Catholics hold it as strongly as Marx ”(p. 19). It is 
certainly legitimate, and often desirable, to appeal to authority for the 
support of one’s own arguments if it is arguments you are appealing to and 
not names. When the author declares on one occasion that “Aristotle 
would have said this, and St. Thomas Aquinas and any Catholic thinker 
you care to name” (p. 29), he is abusing a legitimate argumentative de- 
vice. It is such types of appeal to authority that tend to discredit all 
appeals. Having devoted the major portion of his book to proving Marx 
wrong, the author in the remaining few pages endeavors by an amazing 
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legerdemain to prove the Popes right by saying that “What was of perma- 
nent value in Marx lives on, separated from his errors, in Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno” (p. 199). In view of all that has gone before, 
this is a rather curious justification of the truthfulness of the Papal en- 
eyclicals. 
Joan H. HALLOWELL. 
Duke University. 


Twentieth Century Political Thought. Eniten BY Josrpu S. Roucex. (New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1946. Pp. 657. $6.00.) 


In recent years, it has become ever more common practice for books 
to be edited by presumably encyclopedic coördinators who employ a num- 
ber of specialists to write a chapter or a section of the work. Among such 
entrepreneurs, Professor Joseph S. Roucek has certainly been the most 
prolific, as innumerable textbooks in political science, sociology, and edu- 
cation will attest. If his efforts continue at the same rate, there will be 
hardly a branch of the social sciences languishing without the benefit of 
a Roucek-edited text. Unfortunately, these publications have not always 
lived up to the standards set by the best works in the field. 

The latest effort, Twentieth Century Political Thought, leaves a great 
deal to be desired and fails to bear out the editor’s contention that “the 
disposition of a single author to be panoramic is a notable eccentricity in 
our age of specialization” and that “the willingness to collaborate in a 
democratic method on a text by several co-authors has become . . . a more 
reputable practice.” For, in plowing through the bulky volume, one never 
loses the impression of it being a job, and carelessly done. It is true that 
no symposium will ever consist of equally valuable contributions. But if 
the great majority of its twenty-eight chapters (written by as many au- 
thors) prove commonplace and stale, both in content and in form, and if 
authors and editor are guilty of omissions of important titles, names, and 
footnotes, and if they fail to correct major typographical errors and er- 
roneous statements, the reviewer begins to doubt the scientific and peda- 
gogic usefulness of such an enterprise. Besides, the present book, although 
prepared several years ago and for the greater part not brought up to date, 
has been thrown on the 1946 market, which is an imposition on the buyer 
who decides to invest six dollars in it. 

A text on contemporary political thought demands a clear delimitation 
of the field and a synoptic organization of its content. In both respects, 
Roucek’s book is a failure. While only a few chapters deal with political 
ideology and theory proper, a goodly number are devoted to the discussion 
of political and even social and economic attitudes, relationships, and 
processes. A third group deals with general social, or special religious, 
legal, and other ideas and movements. For no apparent reason, a chapter 
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on “Sociological Contributions to Political Theory is placed between a 
chapter on “Soviet Communism” and one on “Recent Nationalism, Pan- 
Nationalism, and Imperialism; and we find a chapter on “American Con- 
servatism and Liberalism” flanked by chapters on “Public Opinion” and 
“Politics and Education.” A discussion on “Modern Universalism” fol- 
lows a chapter on “Agrarianism” and precedes a discussion of “The Élite.” 
“Sovereignty” and “Recent Juristic Thought” are brought together in a 
strange alliance under Chapter 8, whereas “International Law” is treated 
150 pages later in Chapter 14. The entire arrangement is so confused and 
confusing that one cannot even guess at any plan the editor may possibly 
have entertained. 

As regards the subject-matter of the various chapters, one encounters a 
possibly unavoidable amount of duplication, but one is struck also by the 
number of serious omissions and gaps. Why is there no room for a separate 
chapter each on Catholicism, Conservatism; and Liberalism outside of the 
United States? Not a single chapter is devoted to a thorough discussion 
of democratic thought, whereas a very sketchy one on “Militarism and 
Politics” is included, Pre-Bolshevist thought is not considered worthy of 
presentation, though special chapters are assigned to pre-Nazi and pre- 
Fascist thought. The chapter on South America is overburdened with 
names of philosophers and writers, whereas a similar chapter on Scandi- 
navia does not mention the name of a single political thinker. 

In all fairness, it must be said that the work contains a few excellent 
contributions, such as Morgenthau’s chapter on “Nazism”; Rodee’s 
chapter on “Defenders and Critics of American Capitalism and Consti- 
tutionalism, Conservatism, and Liberalism,” and Rumney’s contribution 
on “British Political Thought.” It goes without saying that the discrimi- 
nating reader will also find some useful information in the remaining sev- 
eral hundred pages. If, because of the serious shortcomings previously 
touched upon, we feel unable to recommend the use of this work as a text 
in its present shape, nevertheless we hope that a thoroughly revised and 
overhauled edition will prove a real contribution to a field which is in 
great need of textbooks combining a comprehensive treatment with pains- 
taking accuracy and imaginative interpretation. 

Ossip K. FLECHTHEIM. 
- Colby College. i 


BRIEFER NOTICES 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


In a series of three lectures presented at Boston University in the fall 
of 1945, Louise Overacker brought up to date the story of money in na- 
tional presidential elections. These lectures are now published under the 
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title: Presidential Campaign Funds (Boston University Press, 1946, pp. 
vii, 76, $1.50), with a brief introduction by United States Senator Theo- 
dore F. Green of Rhode Island, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. The first lecture deals with the problem of demo- 
cratic control of campaign expenditures, the second with Hatch Act 
limitations which do not effectively limit either individual contributions 
or total expenditures, and the third with trade-union contributions and 
Smith-Connelly Act limitations, which likewise do not limit. With the 
conclusions presented, there can be little argument: (1) that the payment 
of the costs of electoral procedures is “the great unsolved problem” in 
democratic countries; (2) that in the United States, in 1940, we rather 
casually abandoned the principle of publicity governing campaign ex- 
penditures (in the enforcement of which considerable progress had been 
made over a period of years), substituting therefor the puritanical princi- 
ple of prohibition; (8) that the Hatch Act has in practice worked very 
badly, bringing about the undoing of much that had previously been ac- 
complished in the centralization of party control of and responsibility for 
fund-raising and expenditures. Its limitations on amounts are impractical 
and unworkable, resulting in decentralization of control, evasion by both 
individual contributors and political parties, and the concealment of in- 
formation vital to intelligent participation in the election, on the part of 
the voters; (4) finally, that we may look forward to an increased partici- 
pation of organized labor in politics, although under the Smith-Connally 
Act, labor must contend with impractical and unworkable restrictions not 
unlike those imposed upon parties by the Hatch Act. No simple solution 
of these difficult problems is possible, as the author well knows. She does, 
however, make some very practical suggestions, in which she has the 
strong support of the report of the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections of the 79th Congress. She would have us return to publicity as 
a basic means of control, strengthening its application (as Congress clearly 
has the power to do) by including expenditures made by state and local 
committees on behalf of the party ticket. Only in this way, when accom- 
panied by full and complete responsibility and control in the hands of the 
national party committees, will any really effective program for control of 
expenditures be possible. Limitations in amounts to be expended which are 
inelastic and which make no provision for adjustments due to changed 
conditions encourage evasion, as do limitations on amounts of individual 
contributions. The author finds the evil not so much in the amounts of 
money involved as in the secrecy accompanying its collection and use. 
This little book, with its wealth of information, its comparative data and 
its illustrative material drawn from many campaigns, is most welcome. 
Its author has rendered a real service to the profession in summarizing 
and bringing up to date the results of research in this field which has 
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appeared in the form of articles in various professional journals, princi- 
pally this Revimw. She very properly stresses the fact that such principles 
of regulation as may be found applicable to presidential elections will 
normally apply with equal force to elections in the state and local fields, 
where the fundamental problems are essentially the same.—W. BROOKE 
GRAVES. 


Admiralty and equity proceedings have long been regulated in the fed- 
eral courts by rules promulgated by the Supreme Court on authorization 
of Congress. In 1934, Congress took a long step forward in authorizing the 
Court to regulate the entire field of civil procedure. The resultant rules, 
prepared over a period of years by an advisory committee, met with such 
uniform approval that Congress delegated to the Court a continuing au- 
thority to prescribe rules of pleading, practice, and procedure with respect 
to criminal trials in the federal courts. An advisory committee of eighteen, 
under the chairmanship of Dean Vanderbilt, labored for nearly five years 
in preparing the rules which, with only slight changes, were accepted by 
the Court and became effective on March 21, 1946. On the eve of their 
effective date, an institute was held in New York City under the auspices 
of the New York University School of Law and the principal bar associa- 
tions of the area in which the nature and purposes of the new rules were 
examined and explained. The resulting publication, Federal Rules of Crimi- 
nal Procedure, with Notes and Institute Proceedings (N. Y. U. School of 
Law, Institute Proceedings, Vol. VI, pp. xxiv, 335, $4.00) is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the subject, since in addition to the rules 
themselves and suggested forms, it contains a verbatim account of the 
institute proceedings and a selected bibliography. The rules of civil 
procedure broke with tradition by providing for one form of procedure 
for both actions at law and cases in equity. Nothing so significant is to be 
found in the criminal rules, whose principal advantage lies not so much in 
reform as in codification. However, many important changes have been 
introduced—most of them to simplify and speed up criminal trials, but 
others adding significantly to the rights of the accused. The institute pro- 
ceedings demonstrate that considerable litigation may be necessary to 
clarify some of the rules, such as the meaning of “100 miles” in rule 40 and 
the manner in which a recalcitrant corporation may be compelled to ap- 
pear in a criminal case (see pp. 185-45). There may even be doubt as to , 
the constitutionality of a few rules, such as that permitting a defendant 
accused of any non-capital offense to waive indictment by a grand jury. 
The federal experience stands in sharp contrast to the inaction that has 
followed most state statutes delegating mule mpaline power to the state 
supreme court.—J. A. C. GRANT. 
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California’s long struggle for effective public development of water re- 
sources has been set forth in full detail by Mary Montgomery and Marion 
Clawson in History of Legislation and Policy Formation of the Central 
Valley Project (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 1946, pp. v, 276). The Central Valley Project Act finally was 
passed by the California legislature in 1938. The act survived an opposi- 
tion referendum spearheaded by California private power interests, but 
California found itself ‘unable to finance the Project, and in 1935 the 
Federal Bureau of Reclamation, at California’s urging, adopted the water 
development plan as its own project. Formulation of federal and state 
policy toward the Project since 1935 are discussed thoroughly in the sec- 
ond half of this study, and the chief policy questions of acreage limitation, 
distribution of public power, and allocation of costs and repayment are 
dealt with exhaustively. Of considerable interest is the account of the 
shift from state to federal construction and financing and the recent un- 
successful efforts of California to regain control and operation of the Proj- 
ect. Political scientists can benefit from this detailed story of shifting 
federal-state relationships. The authors’ full treatment of the continuing 
and bitter struggle between public power advocates and the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company forms the most interesting section of the book. Its 
greatest virtue is also this study’s most serious weakness. The authors 
have relied exclusively on published sources such as government docu- 
ments, committee hearings, reports, and official correspondence, and have 
refrained almost completely from any personal judgments or critical anal- 
ysis. The study is thus unimpeachably objective. Unfortunately, however, 
there is such an over-abundance of lengthy direct quotations from official 
sources that, as the authors themselves recognize in their conclusion, 
“. .. the major facts and relationships may be missed.” —Harorp W. 
Davey. 


The early pattern for school administration was the relatively small 
school district serving the small rural community. This district, despite 
efforts toward consolidation, remains in many states one of our most 
tenacious local institutions. Efforts toward the consolidation of such dis- 
tricts into larger areas, where modern methods of administration may 
prevail, reveals many involved and complicated fiscal and legal problems, 
which are very ably treated in Neil Ford Garvey, Financial Problems 
Arising from Changes in School District Boundaries (Illinois Studies in 
Social Science, XXVIII, No. 2, University of Illinois Press, 1946, pp. 118, 
$1.50). The fiscal problems arising from changes in school district bound- 
aries through annexation, consolidation, or abandonment concern pri- 
marily the distribution of the tangible and intangible assets, the appor- 
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tionment of state aid or distributable funds, the apportionment of taxes in 
the process of collection at the time of the boundary changes, and the 
reallocation of the liabilities of the districts. Each of these problems is 
examined in great detail in this study. The common law, state statutes, 
court decisions, and data secured from interested public officials are 
analyzed and evaluated as applying to these particular problems. As a 
result, certain general conclusions are drawn as to what features are de- 
sirable in statutes designed to solve the complex problems of school dis- 
trict change. First, it is shown that while the public school is regarded as a 
state institution over which the legislature, subject to constitutional re- 
strictions, may exercise plenary power, the tendency has been, and still is, 
to consider problems of district realignment essentially local in character. 
Thus, there is a lack of uniformity and comprehensiveness given to the 
adjustment of assets and preéxisting liabilities of these units of govern- 
ment. Finally, it is pointed out that there is, in some states, general and 
adequate authorization for the alteration of boundaries, but no provision 
for financial adjustments entailed by such changes. The study clearly 
points to the need for more concise yet comprehensive and flexible for- 
mulae for the equitable adjustment of the rights and obligations of the 
districts affected by boundary changes. Accomplishment of these pur- 
poses, the author thinks, will necessitate the delegation to administrative 
tribunals of authority to evaluate and determine, subject to proper review, 
all the elements peculiar to a given adjustment in 2 given area.— WILLIAM 
H. Comps. 


Harry Sabbath Bodin’s Selecting a Jury (New York: Practising Law 
Institute, 1946, pp. 55, $20.00 a series) is the tenth in a series of mono- 
graphs on trial practice which, like those in a general series, are published 
under the auspices of the American Bar Association’s Section of Legal 
Education and under the general editorship of Dean Roscoe Pound. The 
principal purpose of these publications is to provide lawyers, particularly 
young hands, with a working knowledge of the basic rules, concepts, tech- 
niques, and strategies of the special fields of the law. However, because 
these monographs are educational in character, the political scientist can 
profit from them also. The present publication, for instance, is devoted 
principally to the rules and techniques which should enable the trial law- 
yer to eliminate undesirable jurors in the course of the examination of the 
jury on the voir dire. Secondarily, it is devoted to suggesting to counsel 
how he can lay the groundwork for future strategy and tactics in the case 
in hand while aiding in selecting the jury which will sit on it. However, 
advice such as that “in most actions involving personal injuries, the plain- 
tiff should eschew ex-policemen, investigators, and bank clerks” (p. 43) 
should interest the layman teacher of political science as well. While this 
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particular monograph, in short, is designed primarily to enlighten the trial 
lawyer on the pitfalls he may run into unless he is rather wary about the 
jury he helps to select, it could also aid in bringing home to the layman the 
lesson that the law in action is no better and no worse than the men 
administering it—Grorce MANNER. 


The University of North Carolina’s recent sesquicentennial publications 
constitute striking evidence that this institution is both old and modern, 
both regional and national in the field of higher learning. One of the vol- 
umes on the list is In Search of the Regional Balance of America (University 
of North Carolina Press, pp. v, 162, $3.00), edited with a foreword by 
Howard W. Odum and Katharine Jocher. The book presents papers by 
such leading social scientists as Rupert B. Vance, William F. Ogburn, 
Charles S. Johnson, Edgar T. Thompson, T. Lynn Smith, and the editors. 
It lists the publications and manuscripts of the members of the Univer- 
sity’s Institute for Research in Social Science, which Professor Odum 
headed and developed over a period of years, and, also the articles which 
have appeared in two decades in Social Forces, which Odum founded in 
1922. These listings are factual testimony to valuable work carried on by 
the University of North Carolina group in regional research, touching all 
elements of Southern society, including the problems of geography, popu- 
lation, race, and historical traditions. The papers, as well as the work they 
celebrate, culminate with an emphasis on regional study and regional 
planning as the way of salvation, as the way for the South to realize its 
share of the American dream. It may be true that too much is claimed 
for the regional gospel, but the Odumesque optimism is a good thing to 
meet in these times.—H. C. Nrxon. 


In The Development of Labor Legislation in Tennessee (Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Tennessee, 1946, pp. 79), Virginia Holmes 
Brown attempts to summarize briefly and concisely the development of 
labor legislation in Tennessee from the statutes contained in the Public 
Acts of that state. No effort has been made to include a detailed study of 
the development of the various state agencies for administering the legis- 
lative regulations, for only a survey of such administrative development 
is included. The last chapter contains an interesting summary of Tennes- 
see labor legislation. This brief work is one of the more valuable studies of 
labor legislation in particular states, and its value is enhanced by a table 
of cases dealing with labor legislation and by a carefully prepared index.— 
Lynwoop M. HoLLAND. 


Lowell Mellett’s Handbook of Politics (Penguin Books, Ine., 1946, pp. 
138, $0.25) is popularly written for the use of politically illiterate “liber- 
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als.” The emphasis is practical, with nothing new for students of political 
behavior. “Liberals” who want to do something about our world are given 
sound information about registration laws, the necessity of organization, 
and the importance of getting out the vote. All of this has been said before 
by Frank Kent, Riordon, Steffens, and in many textbooks on political 
parties. The most novel feature of this tiny book is the suggestion that 
getting rid of a “bad” congressman is more important than electing a good 
one. This is typical of the negative tradition in American politics. Con- 
venient and useful is the collection of the voting records of sitting congress- 
men on significant bills in the last few yers. Also of immediate value is the 
list of congressional committee assignments. The book is worth the price. 
—J. B. SHANNON. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Not a few among the older studies of medieval European constitutional 
and administrative history have been somewhat marred by their authors’ 
patriotic efforts to demonstrate the uniqueness, the completely indigenous 
character, or, quite simply, the general superiority, of the particular na- 
tional development treated. (Of course, this has not been confined to older 
or to medieval European studies.) The temptation is great not only where 
the ultimate constitutional results furnish triumphant vindications of his- 
torical claims but, perhaps even more so, where a less satisfying present 
may be deemed to need the inspiration of past glories and achievements. 
This latter bias has naturally been evident in some of the historical schol- 
arship of all countries, both Western and Eastern, which, in an age of 
nationalism, have been deprived of their political independence. The first 
installment of U. N. Ghoshal’s new History of Hindu Public Life (Part I, 
Period of the Vedic Samhitas, the Brahmanas, and the Older Upanishads, 
Calcutta, pp. 171, Rs. 6/-) is an example of objective scholarship which 
has avoided such pitfalls. Professor Ghoshal, who is well known for previ- 
ous work in the fields of Indian political theory and administrative his- 
tory, has written, as it seems to this reviewer (who does not qualify in 
Sanskrit studies), the most critical and concise account of the Vedic state’s 
political institutions. The only source available for such a study is the 
analysis and correlation of materials scattered through. certain sacred 
writings, notably the Rgveda Samhita, the Atharva-Veda, the Yajus 
Samhitas, the Brahmanas, and the older Upanishads. That this imposes 
certain limitations upon the scholar, Dr. Ghoshal is the first to recognize. 
“Indeed,” he says, “we have in this case no works of general literature 
like the Iliad or the Beowulf reflecting the actual conditions of contempo- 
rary society. Still more do we suffer from the complete absence of positive 
data comparable to the valuable prefaces of Anglo-Saxon charters and 
lists of fines and compensations mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon laws. Of 
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such important evidence as that derived from recent excavations of an- 
cient tombs in Germany, there is in India as yet hardly a trace. In these 
circumstances it is impossible for us to estimate how far the picture, dim 
as it is in its outline and obscure in its details, drawn by the priestly 
authors, reflects the actual characteristics of the Ancient Vedic State, un- 
colored by their characteristic prejudices or conception of class interests” 
(p. 2). Within these unavoidable limitations, the author succeeds in elu- 
cidating some of the most important political themes from the sources of 
successive periods, such as the rôle and attributes of kingship, the higher 
law (dhaman, dharma) and limitations of monarchical authority, the rela- 
tions of spiritual and secular authority of people and ruler, the growth of 
administrative institutions and of assemblies, and the important status of 
classes, basic for the emergence of the caste system. This contribution of 
Indian scholarship should be accessible not only to the student of Indian 
history and government, but quite as much to the student of comparative 
constitutional and administrative history. Its usefulness, especially from 
the latter’s point of view, would be greatly enhanced if the author should 
attempt to add comparative chronologies, both to later editions of this 
volume and to the ensuing volumes which have been promised.—Wotr- 
cane H. Kraus. 


Good books in English on the German labor movement are rare. Its 
successes and errors still wait for an objective historian. In Hammer or 
Anvil (London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1946, pp. 206), Evelyn Anderson, 
a British writer of German origin, makes an attempt to tell its story; 
and the result is a publication to be recommended, correct in its facts and 
with many clever observations. Quite a few weaknesses of Germany’s 
Social Democracy, of the free trade unions, and of the Communists, are 
seen very clearly. Unfortunately, the author makes one mistake very 
common if an analysis is based on Marxian methods. She greatly over- 
rates the economic and political power of the workers. For instance, she 
accepts the opinion that the workers had full power during the revolution 
of 1918. Outside of a few big cities and industrial centers, this is simply 
not true. And as for later times, the author conveniently forgets that op- 
posed to the Marxian “class movement” there existed powerful Christian- 
National unions, Liberal unions, to a lesser degree Company unions, 
and Roman Catholic and Protestant religious labor movements, not to 
speak of a majority of workers not organized at all. The fact that most of 
the white-collar workers were hostile to the Marxian class movement 
has also to be considered. Finally, the peasants, even the smallest, and 
the middle class, were never conquered by Marxian programs. Miss 
Anderson may not realize it, but the political situation which she en- 
visages could only have led to a shortlived dictatorship of the Marxian 
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minority of the industrial proletariat. In that respect, the Communists 
furnished the only consistent “class” movement. They demanded the 
establishment of that dictatorship by armed revolt, and merely promoted 
Nazi propaganda. The question arises of whether, not only in Germany 
but elsewhere on the Continent, labor has not damaged its cause by 
quarrelling for many years about Marxian theories and class-struggle 
instead of developing asocialist people’s movement, as British Labor did.’ 
One objection to Miss Anderson’s presentation is that her preoccupation 
with political strategy prevents her from evaluating sufficiently the tre- 
mendous benefits which the German workers reaped from the parlia- 
mentary efforts of their representatives and from the reform work of their 
unions and coéperatives.—WILLIAM F, SoLLMANN. 


The extent to which the “régime” in France regularly known as the 
Third Republic was “responsible” for the disastrous defeat of France at 
the hands of the German armies would seem to be a problem in the 
philosophy of history to which no simple or generalized valid answer is 
possible. Certainly the somewhat curious tendency that has prevailed in 
France to regard the Third Republic as wholly “discredited” because of 
the disaster requires, when formulated as an answer, considerable quali- 
fication. This is the principal significance of L’Oewvre de la Troisième 
République (Les Editions de l’Arbre, 1945, pp. 320, $2.00), of which the 
authors are Jean Benoit-Lévy, Gustave Cohen, Pierre Cot, R. P. J.-V. 
Ducatillon, Jacques Hadamard, Alexandre Koyré, Henri Laugier, B. Mir- 
kine-Guetzévitch, Paul Vignaux, and Jean Weiller. The very title of the 
book clearly implies that the authors think a case can be made for the 
Third Republic; and, in a preface, recognition is given to prevalence of 
the hostile view. “How often,” it is there exclaimed, “have the mistakes 
of men been asserted to be the shortcomings of the régime.” The con- 
tributions of the several authors are grouped into three parts, depending 
on whether they are concerned with politics, with economic and social 
matters, or with scholarship. They naturally vary one from another; but 
all, beginning explicitly or implicitly on the defensive, vigorously assert 
the achievements of the Third Republic. Most of the authors undoubtedly 
give convincing accounts of solid accomplishments, and their claims, 
which incidentally were made before the liberation of France, deserve 
genuine sympathy. This is true in spite of the fact that attribution of 
achievements to the régime would seem to involve the same problem as 
indictment of the régime because of defeat. In any event, the several con- 
tributions to the volume are for the most part intrinsically of great merit. 
They well deserve reading.—R. K. Goocu. 


For any one who wishes to get at the spirit of a people by reading its 
school-books, Robert M. Rayner’s British Democracy; An Introduction 
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to Citizenship (Longmans, Green and Co., pp. viii, 223, $2.00) will pro- 
vide an interesting example of the way in which British history-teachers 
attempt to contribute to civic education. This book does not state the 
pro and con of any problem. Nor does it refer its readers to any sources of 
information. Nor does it seek to point out to them ways in which they 
can become more active as citizens. Instead, it is merely a collection of 
facts; and the facts are not always accurately stated. It wrongly states, 
for example, that the poor-law was abolished in 1929 (pp. 31, 119); it is 
mistaken on the authorship of the classical poor-law report of 1834 (p. 
17); it obscures the origin and function of county districts (p. 26); it gives 
the impression that supplementary pensions are granted by local public 
assistance authorities, whereas actually they come from the national 
assistance board (p. 122); it dismisses the problems of metropolitan 
government in half a page (p. 35); and it misspells the name of the 
present prime minister (p. 196). Two chapters on “other democracies”’— 
U.S.A. and U.S.8.R.—contain some sensational revelations, such as that 
the work done in Britain by the Board of Trade is done in the United 
States by the state governments (p. 190) and that Wisconsin has re- 
mained dry (p. 189)!—W. Harpy WICKWAR. 


The recent big business of examining the many ways in which the 
Nazis were wicked has not been entirely reconverted. One of the latest 
products is a volume called Hitler’s Professors (Yiddish Scientific Insti- 
tute, pp. 291), by Max Weinreich. The title of the book is rather broader 
than the subject, for the volume is concerned only with the rôle of Ger- 
man scholars and others in so-called scientific research designed to but- 
tress anti-semitism. For some reason, the author refers to the mass of 
such work as “science.” There is very little in the book which will be 
substantially new to anyone who knows that the Nazis killed six million 
Jews. What the book does accomplish is a fairly well organized summary 
of a great mass of data. The characteristics of each period from before 
1933 until the end of the Nazi system are outlined, and the origins and 
career of each of the institutes which the Nazis founded for the purpose 
is described. As may be expected, the story is not lacking in incidental 
light on the strange struggle for power within the Nazi movement. The 
book will not lack value to anyone engaged in very close study of Nazism, 
but will not have great interest for others. It is not always easy to follow 
the author’s inferences from a given quotation, and in places it is hard to 
follow the argument. And the book does little to answer the great un- 
answered question of why such things happened where and when they 
did in human history.—Gronrcs S. PETTEE. 


Miron Burgin’s Economic Aspects of Argentine Federalism, 1820-1852 
(Harvard University Press, 1946, pp. xiv, 304, $4.00) is a valuable con- 
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tribution to the all too inadequate literature in English on Latin Ameri- 
can political science. The opening chapter sets forth the ways in which 
the mercantilist and protectionist character of the Spanish colonial sys- 
tem contributed to the economic prosperity of the provinces of the in- 
terior and militated against such development in the province of Buenos 
Aires. The remainder of the book explains why the economic development 
of post-revolutionary Argentina was characterized by a shift.of the eco- 
nomic center of gravity from the interior to the seacoast, leaving Argen- 
tine politics a contest between Buenos Aires and the interior. The at- 
tempt to establish a unitary government failed because economically it 
cost Buenos Aires too much and gave the provinces of the interior too 
little, and was therefore unacceptable to either. Chapter IV is an excellent 
statement of the causes of the failure of the “unitary experiment.” The 
economic realities of the country made federalism the only acceptable 
form of political organization. However, the portefios and the interior 
supported federalism for quite different reasons. Mr. Burgin supports his 
generalizations by very full and well evaluated statistics —Witt1am M. 
GIBSON. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


The report of the’ Commission on Freedom of the Press concerning 
international mass communications, Peoples Speaking to Peoples (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946, pp. ix, 122, $2.00), written by Robert D. 
Leigh and Llewellyn White, is a statement of exceptional significance 
concerning one of the most influential factors at work in the modern 
world. The report is one of a series of studies made, or about to be made, 
on the initiative of the Commission. Inside the covers of this small vol- 
ume, Leigh and White manage to define a series of issues and problems 
now pressing for decision in the field of international communications and 
to formulate recommendations made by the Commission for action by 
the government of the United States, the United Nations organization, 
foreign governments, and the communications industries generally. In 
the course of the discussion, the authors have elucidated concisely and 
well a quantity of data not readily available otherwise concerning tele- 
communications, American private corporations and agencies engaged 
in international communications, American public agencies, and the 
principal foreign public and private agencies and organizations which 
have been active in the field. Of special interest to American readers is 
the sensational development of the American telecommunications estab- 
lishment during the war. Americans have, the authors argue, an unprec- 
edented opportunity to play a great rôle in the maintenance of a world- 
wide communications network capable of carrying a volume of business 
of heretofore unimagined proportions. It is the urgent recommendation of 
White and Leigh that immediate steps be taken to consolidate public and 
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private facilities, assisted by whatever governmental subsidies and sub- 
ject to whatever public regulation may be necessary, with a view to the 
maintenance of the advantageous new position gained by the United 
States. In the opinion of the authors, unilateral action by the United 
States is not enough, however, to solve the problems involved in the free 
circulation of information to all parts of the globe. For this reason, they 
recommend that international action be taken on a wide front to develop 
facilities for communication and to wipe out or reduce barriers to com- 
munication. As the publishers of Peoples Speaking to Peoples say, “the 
only power in the world strong enough to master atomic energy is the 
power of public opinion.” By taking advantage of the work of the com- 
munications technologists, we may be able to create a new world in time 
to control the work of other technologists who are now able to destroy 
civilization altogether —E. E. ScHATTSCHNEIDER. 


For those who would like to have a critical and dispassionate analysis 
of the international cartel in its bearings on a national economic policy, 
Charles R. Whittlesey’s National Interest and International Cartels (Mac- 
millan, 1946, pp. 172, $2.50) is the book. Defining the cartel as ‘‘an asso- 
ciation of independent enterprises in the same or similar line of business 
which exists for the purpose of exercising some sort of control over com- 
petition,” the international cartel is such an association “wherein the 
members are domiciled under more than one government cr do business 
across national frontiers.” The cartel is regarded as a “‘manifestation of the 
all but universal quest for economic security,” as “a departure from free 
competition,” and as possessing ‘‘an inherent tendency to be restrictive” 
in its objectives. These traits reveal the cartel to be inconsistent with 
traditional economic policy of the United States, and an analysis of the 
arguments which have been advanced in support of such business organi- 
zations reveals their inability to accomplish the purported goals. The 
rasher statements of some opponents of the cartel do not survive the 
critical gantlet which they are made to run. The failure of the Webb- 
Pomerene associations is related, the patent problem is surveyed and found 
to be distinct from the cartel issue, and intergovernmental commodity 
agreements are distinguished from the ordinary business cartel. It is 
pointed out that a cartel policy is merely one facet of a foreign policy, and 
that the policy toward cartels should be consistent with general economic 
policy. On balance, this little volume is a reasoned and reasonable defense 
of a preference for a competitive capitalist system in which public policy 
vigorously preserves genuine choices for the consumer. The author con- 
cedes that some deviations may be necessary under the rubric of national 
defense, but he insists that the deviation ought not to become the rule.— 
CHARLES B. HAGAN. 
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For years, Vilhjalmur Stefansson has been talking and writing about 
the importance of the North Country. His point of view is shared by 
Henry A. Wallace, who, in collaboration with Andrew J. Steiger, has pre- 
sented an enthusiastic travelogue in Soviet Asia Mission (Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1946, pp. 248, $3.00). In the late spring of 1944, Mr. Roosevelt 
asked the Vice-President to make an extended goodwill tour to Asiatic 
Russia and China. Wallace was specifically requested to make no con- 
tacts with Chinese Communists, and his visit to China receives only brief 
mention in the book. By that time, the President had already agreed that 
the Russians should again have access to Dairen, but that China was to 
have Manchuria. “I suspect,” writes Mr. Wallace, ‘‘the reason he wanted 
me to spend so much of my time on this borderline area between China 
and Russia was because of my agricultural training. He knew I could see 
economic causes of misunderstanding which might arise out ofthe han- 
dling of the soil and the livestock.” This is certainly bringing power politics 
down to the grassroots. Wallace also feels that “much that is interpreted 
“ here as ‘Russian distrust’ can be written off as the natural cautiousness of 
farm-bred people.” There is perhaps some truth in this, but the amount 
of distrust among the farmers of Russia does not compare with the dis- 
trust in higher government circles. In this connection one might recall 
Foreign Minister Bevins’ reputed pointed remark, “But you forget, Mr. 
Molotov, that I am one of the proletariat!’ The book is good reading and 
very informative on the tremendous agricultural and industrial expansion 
of Asiatic Russia. It is well to have the opening up of Siberia so vividly 
portrayed. From every page emerges the importance of air transportation 
for the future. The book fulfills its purpose of being an outright appeal 
for friendship with Russia, stressing the good things that can be said and 
omitting the rest. Even “the mosquitoes are big but not annoying.” 
With his customary loose use of the term “fascism,” Mr. Wallace ends 
with a warning that “Fascism in the postwar world inevitably will push 
steadily for Anglo-American imperialism and eventually for war with 
Russia.” —E. C. HELMREICH. 


In The Great Globe Itself (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946, pp. 310, $2.75), 
William C. Bullitt draws upon his experience as United States ambassador 
to Russia, 1933-1936, and to France, 1936-1940, for a discerning presenta- 
tion of some of the basic problems confronting international society. His 
principal concern is with the relations between the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, with clear identification of the aim of 
Soviet foreign policy “to establish Communist dictatorship throughout 
the earth” (p. 107), to be achieved by “class warfare conducted by the 
Communist parties” and by “force, threats of war, or war.” He insists 
that “in the eyes of the Soviet government, the Soviet Union is always 
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engaged in warfare, open or concealed, with the non-Communist states 
of the world,” which is why Stalin is described to be unappeasable. So long 
as the Moscow government can intimidate or coerce other countries, it 
will continue to do so, and the only effective policy for the United States 
to follow is firmness based on maintenance of our own military and eco- 
nomic strength, and conveyance to Russia of the idea that democracy as 
we understand it cannot be dispelled or suppressed. President Roosevelt 
hoped to convert Stalin to genuine international coöperation by a generous 
policy of lend-lease and by persuasion (p. 21), but “the events of 1945 
proved beyond shadow of a doubt that the Atlantic Charter and the 
Yalta Declaration had been to Stalin merely excellent ready-made suits of 
sheep’s clothing which he could wear until he no longer needed a camou- 
flage. Stalin had remained faithful to Lenin’s teaching: ‘It is necessary to 
use any ruse, cunning, unlawful method, evasion, concealment of truth.’ 
The war was over, but there was no sign of peace. The President’s ‘great 
design’ had failed. Stalin had won ‘stakes as enormous as any statesman 
ever played for.’ But the tired President was never forced to admit that 
he had lost, that not even he with all his genius could appease the un- 
appeasable” (p. 26). The appendix includes identification of twenty-eight 
Soviet violations of international treaties, agreements, and assurances, 
excerpts from the New York Daily Worker from July 1, 1939, to Septem- 
ber 2, 1945, showing changes in Party policy as Soviet foreign policy 
changed, and excerpts from Stalin’s Problems of Leninism, published in 
Moscow in 1989.—W. LEON GopsHALL. 


Blocked by forces beyond their control, and constantly frustrated by 
official British hostility and procrastination, the Jews of Palestine will 
increasingly turn to violence in support of the Zionist cause unless Britain 
and the United States stop appeasing the Arabs and fulfill long-standing 
promises to the Zionists. This is the major thesis of Frank Gervasi’s To 
Whom Palestine? (Appleton-Century Co., 1946, pp. 213, $2.50). While 
reference is made to the historical and legal bases of the Jewish claim to 
Palestine, major emphasis is placed upon political and moral factors, 
especially the necessity for a Jewish homeland and the great contribution 
made by the Jews to the recent war effort at a time when most Arab 
leaders were either hostile or hedging. Mr. Gervasi briefly explores the 
politics of oil and great power rivalries in the Near and Middle East, and 
concludes that the British have perhaps exaggerated the threat posed by 
the Soviet Union and too assiduously courted an unscrupulous and re- 
actionary Arab leadership. This book is the product of its author’s con- 
tact with Jews and Arabs, his study of the Palestinian problem, and his 
observations while a reporter in the Mediterranean and Near and Middle 
East. While Mr. Gervasi asserts that he first went to Palestine with a pro- 
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Arab viewpoint, the answer he offers to his own question is that, according 
to the preponderance of the arguments, Palestine belongs to the Jews. 
He makes no pretense at a scholarly analysis of the subject, or an ob- 
jective approach. Indeed, the book contains little that is new with refer- 
ence to Palestine itself, although some of the observations on Arab politics 
are of special interest. Despite occasional poor organization of material 
and some superficial analysis, Mr. Gervasi’s sincerity and journalistic 
style should make this little volume attractive as well as informative to 
the general reader.— ALFRED P. FERNBACH. 


Most of us see in the persistence of international anarchy the probabil- 
ity of global disaster in World War III; few of us do more than express 
or bewail our pessimism. Harris Wofford, a youth of nineteen, explains in . 
his It’s Up to Us (Harcourt, Brace and Co., pp. xii, 146, $2.00) how he has 
attempted to help forestall World War III through the Student Federalist 
movement which he founded as a high school sophomore back in 1942. In 
the book here reviewed, he explains how he was led by a radio program 
featuring Clarence K. Streit and other Union Now advocates to crusade 
for world government. His narrative of his organizing and crusading is 
the most useful part of his book, for it records with freshness, zest, and 
sincerity how some young Americans react to international disorder and 
how they try to organize in behalf of their convictions. Although he shows 
understanding of the legal bases of international organization, he offers 
nothing new or brilliant. A reader should seek out this small book as a 
guide to the thinking of many younger Americans and as a method of re- 
storing his ideals —GarLAND DOWNUM. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


An important product of the Inter-American Conference on Problems 
of War and Peace held at Mexico City in February—March, 1945, is the 
Draft Declaration of the International Rights and Duties of Man, and Ac- 
companying Report (Washington: Pan American Union, 1946, pp. 63), 
formulated by the Inter-American Juridical Committee. Following the 
trend shown in other such declarations prepared by both public and pri- 
vate organizations, the Committee proposes to add to the list of tradi- 
tional civil liberties (some of which it would expand and clarify) four 
economic and social rights (to work, education, social security, and a share 
in the benefits of science), and also the right to a nationality and the right 
to participate in democratic elections. The Committee rejects laissez-faire, 
adopting the view that the modern state is a codperative commonwealth 
seeking the general welfare of all of its members. Since this Declaration, 
together with a companion Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
States, was designed for ultimate adoption by the American Republics 
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as an annex to the proposed new charter of the Pan American system, 
the Committee deemed it appropriate to consider the problem of the 
actual administration and enforcement of these fundamental human rights. 
It recommends the creation of an Inter-American Consultative Commis- 
sion on the Rights of Man, to be constituted as a subsidiary of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council already established, and to be 
charged with the duty of making studiés and recommendations to the 
American states as a body, and also of coérdinating its work with the 
Commission on Human Rights of the United Nations. While the Juridical 
Committee regards persistent and systematic violations by governments 
of the fundamental rights of their nationals as matters of inter-American 
concern and as potential threats to the peace, it does not assign this prob- 
lem to the proposed Commission. However, with regard to aliens, the 
Committee not only brings them within the scope of the Declaration, 
which enumerates the rights of “persons,” but in addition proposes a 
system of international protection of aliens by a suggested international 
(inter-American) court to hear appeals from national tribunals. Although 
such appellate jurisdiction would at first be limited to cases involving 
violations of only “fundamental rights,” the Committee sees this proposal 
as a means for the ultimate elimination of the “misuse” of diplomatic 
protection of citizens abroad. The Declaration and Report not only affords 
further proof of the universal desire for, and surprising agreement upon, 
an international bill of rights, but is especially noteworthy for its coura- 
geous facing of the problem of international enforcement of such rights.— 
Caruton C. Ropzg. 


Arthur E. Morgan, of Antioch College and T. V. A. repute, has written 
a provocative book in Nowhere Was Somewhere (University of North 
Carolina Press, 1946, pp. 234, $2.50). Slim in size, it is devoted to a large 
subject. Born of the conviction that “a utopia has not failed so long as it 
is a productive part of the fabric of men’s thought,” the volume under 
review seeks to provide a sympathetic yet critical review of various uto- 
pias, of which Morgan displays a wide knowledge. His contribution does 
not displace the earlier works of Mumford or Hertzler; nor does the treat- 
ment in this historical sense differ greatly from these other works, save 
perhaps in temper and tone. Considerable portions of the book are dedi- 
cated to an effort to establish that Sir Thomas More was aware of the 
ideal aspects of Inca culture and societal organization when he wrote his 
Utopia in 1516, and that Edward Bellamy, too, was impressed profoundly 
by the knowledge of the pattern of the Incas. After an attempt to develop 
this point, which to\ he reviewer never quite jells into a demonstrated 
proposition, Morgan swirls diverse threads throughout his pages The 
recapture of the Golden Age is urged; the origins of utopias as working 
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schemes are explored; labor is expended in demonstrating that the ideal 
in terms of social order is more attainable in simple societies than in 
those complex in character. The rôle of the social engineer is extolled; 
while an interesting and richly provocative chapter on “the causes for 
the failure of utopias” brings the last thread into the warp and woof of the 
argument. The strength of the book is its deep sincerity, compensating 
greatly for apparent lack of integral unity —Cuaries W. SHULL. 


There must be almost as many books on the background and course of 
the recent war as there were overseas correspondents. But The Education 
of a Correspondent (Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1946, pp. 550, $4.00), by 
Herbert L. Matthews, does not deserve to be dismissed as just another 
eye-witness account. Matthews, for one thing, is in the top bracket of 
correspondents, having covered the war in Ethiopia and Spain for the 
New York Times before doing his tour of duty in India and the Mediter- 
ranean Theater during World War II. In each of these areas, the author 
was either at the right place—if fighting is his subject—or talked to the 
right people—if politics is involved—so that the narrative has an authentic 
quality. However, one should not, expect to find a rounded history of 
events in any of the countries with which this book is concerned, since 
Matthews is careful to write only of what he knew at first-hand. In any 
case, the narrative is only the vehicle that the writer employs to describe 
the painful course of his political education. As he freely admits, it took 
many years of war to convince him that liberalism is the only way of life 
and that totalitarianism in any form is the worst of man’s enemies. The 
very slowness of this education sometimes tries the reader’s patience, 
and one wonders why Matthews worked so hard to learn a creed that is 
not particularly new. At the same time, his thesis is very convincing; for 
when the author upholds the democratic form of government, in which the 
rights of individuals are protected, the reader knows that this point of 
view is based on extensive personal experience with the evils of dictator- 
ship. In carrying the reader through ten years of war and politics as 
Matthews himself observed them, the author recreates the conditions 
under which he learned his liberalism. The pages devoted to reflection 
upon these years organize the experiences into a political philosophy. In 
conscientiously revealing the connection between his reporting career 
and his political views, Matthews gives his book a thought-provoking 
quality which is absent from the works of most journalists——Frep L. 
HADSEL. 


In his Conditions of Civilized Living (E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., pp. 
251, $3.75), Robert Ulich analyzes a most vital question, namely, under 
what conditions is civilization possible. In the author’s opinion, a primary 
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prerequisite is that individuals must have physical conforts, but that these 
alone are insufficient. He considers that to experience healthy living, 
individuals must have the opportunity to think freely. They must have 
faith and certain standards of excellence. They must experience the joys 
that come with sharing and with love. In the international field, he would 
assure all nations of full freedom with respect to certain natural rights 
—or “interna,” as he calls them—provided these rights conform to the 
“general standards of humanity.” Among these would be language, mores, 
and schools. However, he does not prescribe any machinery for inter- 
vention when a nation has violated these “general standards of human- 
ity.” Certain governmental functions he designates as “externa.” They 
include transportation, tariffs, and the utilization of national resources 
for the good of the nation or for the common good of mankind. Each of 
these “externa,” the author feels, should be “regulated in flexible and 
functional relation to its specific conditions.” However, he does not say 
who is to do the regulating and how it is to be done. Professor Ulich pre- 
scribes an excellent code of living for individuals and for nations, but he 
ignores the vital question of how to make problem nations live up to it.— 
R. STANLEY McCorpocx. 


A trend not wholly pleasant to contemplate is indicated by the volume, 
Fundamentals of Social Science (Appleton-Century Co., 1946, pp. xvii, 
660, $3.75), in which Francis E. Merrill and four Dartmouth colleagues 
condense, eliminate, and bring up-to-date the materials contained in two 
volumes edited by Robert E. Riegel and entitled An Introduction to 
Social Science.! A similar condensation of a two-volume work was noted 
in the August, 1946, issue of this Rrvirw (p. 832). Textbooks introducing 
college students to the relatively limited field of American government 
and to each of the other disciplines in the social sciences tend to become 
larger and larger. How can one smaller volume provide an adequate in- 
troduction, at the college level, to all of the social sciences? It must be 
conceded, however, that these authors have expertly coérdinated “the 
basic and relevant knowledge of a group of related fields under a single 
conceptual framework” and have presented it in an orderly and integrated 
fashion. Although the name of no one of the authors appears in the Direc- 
tory of the American Political Science Association, governmental aspects 
of the various problems dealt with are not slighted; one or more chapters 
in six of the eight parts are devoted to governmental activities. Much of 
the content of this volume could appropriately be used as supplementary 
reading in courses on American government.—Howarp WHITE. 


1 See this Review, Oct., 1941, p. 1022. 
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Century Pubs. 1946. 
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Administrative Law. Highlights in administrative law. A. E. Papale. Loyola 
Law Rev. June, 1946. 
. Administrative review of judicial decisions: treasury practice. R. H, 
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Agriculture. Law and agriculture. Harold Hannah. Va. Law Rev. June, 1946. 
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. The ancient grudge; a study in the public relations of the legal profes- 
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Congress. Legislative supremacy and congressional reorganization. Kurt 
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. Mid-term in the United States. Anonymous. Round Table. June, 1946. 
. The 1946 congressional election; pro and con. Symposium. Cong. Digest. 
June-July, 1946. 

Constitutional Amendments. Constitutional amendments—some current pro- 
posals. Paul P. Ashley. Wash. Law Rev. and State Bar Jour. Apr., 1946. 

Constitutional Law. The commerce clause and the national economy, 1933- 
1946. R. L. Stern. Harvard Law Rev. May, 1946. 

Constitutional Theories. Twentieth-century theories of the nature of the union. 
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. Problems in medico-legal testimony. Gustav Bychowski and F. J. Cur- 
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Hogan, James. Election and representation. Pp. 293. Cork (Ire.): Cork Univ. 
Press, 1945. 
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Hyde, Harford M. Mexican empire; the history of Maximilian and Carlotta of 
Mexico. Pp. 358. N. Y.: Macmillan. 1946. 
Keir, David Lindsay. The constitutional history of modern Britain, 1485-1937; 
8rd ed. Pp. 568. London: Black. 1946. ` 
Lang, Olga. Chinese family and society. Pp. 410. New Haven (Conn.), Yale. 
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Marlowe, John. Rebellion in Palestine. Pp. 269. London: Cresset. 1946. 
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Melo, Carlos R. Los partidos políticos argentinos. Pp. 66. Córdoba: Imprenta de 
la Universidad. 1945. 
- National Farmers’ Union. (Gt. Brit.). The basis of economic security. Pp. 71. 
London: Nat. Farmers’ Union. 1945. 
Nehru, Jawaharlal. The discovery of India. Pp. 606. N.Y.: John Day. 1946. 
Radin, George. Economic reconstruction in Yugoslavia; a practical plan for the 
Balkans. Pp. 173. N.Y.: Kings Crown Press, 1946. 
Rayner, Robert M. British democracy; an introduction to citizenship. Pp. 223. 
" N.Y.: Longmans, Green. 1946. 
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Shropshire, D. W. T. Primitive marriage and European law; a South African 
investigation. Pp. 185. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1946. 

Stuckart, Wilhelm, and Schiedernair, Rolf. Neues staatsrecht. n.p. Leipzig: 
W. Kohlhammer, Abteilung Schaeffer. 1944. 

Ta Chen. Population in modern China. Pp. 185. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 
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Taylor, Alan J. P. The course of German history. Pp. 230. N.Y.: Coward- 
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Articles 
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. Industrial coéperatives in China. Ralph Lapwood. Fortnightly. June, 
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. The Chinese democratic league. Tseng Chao-lun. Current Hist. July, 
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. Peasantry and gentry; an interpretation of Chinese social structure 
and its changes. Hsiao-tung Fei. Am. Jour. of Sociol. July, 1946. 

Czechoslovakia. La démocratie tchecoslovaque. Jan Papanek. La Republique 
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. Le probléme politique frangais. Jean Compeyrot. La République Fran- 
çaise. July, 1946. : 
. The problem of bread and the French revolution at Bordeaux. R. M. 
Brace. Am. Hist. Rev. July, 1946. 
. The French elections—I: W. W. Croich. II: Enid Lakeman. Contemp. 
Rev. July, 1946. : 

General and Comparative. Fascism and legality. A. H. Campbell. Law Quar. 
Rev. Apr., 1946. 
. Far eastern news in the press. Theodore White and R.J. Blakely. Far 
Eastern Survey. June 19, 1946. 
. Labor to the south of us. S. G. Inman. Survey Graphic. June, 1946. 
. Christian Europe and the Jews. William Zimmerman. Quar. Rev. July, 























1946. 





. Food crisis and the far east. P. Lamartine Yates. Far Eastern Survey. 
July 31, 1946. 

. Language in Europe. D. L. Savory. Free Europe. July, 1946. 

. Nouvelle levée du fascisme. Donald Bell. La République Française. 
July, 1946. 

. Ebb in the communist tide. Sidney Fay. Current Hist. Aug., 1946. 
Germany. A German of the resistance. Anonymous. Round Table. June, 1946. 
. The Frankfort parliament, 1848, and the drang nach osten, Roy Pascal. 
Hermann Oncken and the end of an era. Felix Hirsch. Jour. of Mod. Hist. June, 
1946. 
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. Land reform in Germany. A. C. Kanaar. Nineteenth Cent. June, 1946. 
. German parties—new and old. Felix Hirsch. The German resistance 
movement; part IT. Gabriel Almond. Current Hist. June, 1946. 

. The economic problem of Germany. Alvin Johnson and Ernest Ham- 
burger. Soc. Research. June, 1946. 

. Germany today. Clara Menck, Rev. of Politics. July, 1946. 

. The twentieth of July in the history of the German resistance. F., D. 
Ford. Am. Hist, Rev. July, 1946. 

. Economic problems of the German occupation. S. G. Wennberg. Am. 
Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. July, 1946. 

. The German socialist party. Nicholas Sollohub. Contemp. Rev. July, 




















1946. 





. Public opinion in Germany. Tibor Meude. Fortnightly. July, 1946. 
. The present status of German youth; parts I, II, II. H. J. Keller- 
mann. Dept. of State Bull. July 14, July 21, July 28, 1946. 
. Rebuilding Germany’s schools. George Trail. and M. K. Goldsmith. 
Current Hist. Aug., 1946. 

Great Britain. “Full employment” and income inequality. A. G. B. Fisher. 
The profit motive and economic incentive. Sir Sidney Chapman, Econ. Jour. Mar., 
1946. 











. The continuity of British foreign policy. Godfrey Davies. Univ. of Toron- 
to Quar. Apr., 1946, 

. The university constituencies in the recent British election. Millicent 
B. Rez. Jour. of Pol. May, 1946. 

. A liberal looks at the House of Commons. Emrys Roberts. Fortnightly. 
June, 1946. 

. Britain’s election: a debate on nationalization and cartels. William 
Morgan. Pol. Sci. Quar. June, 1946. 

. Great Britain; chiaroscuro of reconstruction. Anonymous. Round Table. 
June, 1946. 

. Snags in British nationalization. Alzada Comstock. Current Hist. June, 

















1946. 





. How labor came to power. Margaret Cole. The economic policy of British 
labor. Grahame Miller. British foreign policy. P. C. G. Walker. Antioch Rev. June, 1946. 
. Home front in Britain. G. M. A. Grube. Can. Forum. July, 1946. 

. What kind of police service do we want? Thomas Fawcett. Some observa- 
tions on the prevention of crime. K. H. Woolnough, Rehabilitation. W. J. Skardon. 
Police Jour. July-Sept., 1946. 

. Consequences of nationalizing the bank of England. R. F. Harrod. 
Pol. Quar. July-Sept., 1946. 

. Home rule for Scotland. R. H. Bruce Lockhart. For. Affairs. July, 1946. 
. School health service in England and Wales. J. E. A. Underwood. Am. 
Jour. of Pub. Health. July, 1946. 

. Labour at the crossways. J. H. Harley. Contemp. Rev. July, 1946. 

. The pay of the services. S. R. Wason. Nat. Rev. July, 1946. 

. The British general election of 1945. William Morgan. So. Atlan. Quar. 
July, 1946. 

. The social fabric of England. W. L. Burn. Quar. Rev. July, 1946. 

. What British socialism is up against. C. Hartley Grattan. Harper’s. 
July, 1946. 

. Britain’s labor pains. Graham Hutton. Atlan. Aug., 1946. 
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Greece. The American spirit and the future of Greece. H. M. Kallen. Antioch 
Rev. Mar., 1946. 
. The present state of Greece: Parts I and II. F. A. Voigt. Nineteenth 
Cent. June, July, 1946. 

India. Exercise of British jurisdiction in native Indian states. N. Arunachalam. 
Fed. Law Jour. Jan., 1946. : 
. India; the cabinet mission. Anonymous. Round Table. June, 1946. 
. The Indian negotiations. L. S. Amery. Commonwealth & Empire Rev. 
June, 1946. 
. The cabinet mission to India. William P. Barton. Fortnightly. July, 














1946. 





. Gandhi, Anup Singh. Roots of India’s troubles. H. N. Brailsford. 
Am. Mercury. July, 1946. 
. The impending horror in India. Charles Lesley Ames. Harper’s. July, 





1946. 





. Storm clouds over India. J. C. French. Nat. Rev. July, 1946. 

. The road to Indian autonomy. H. C. E. Zacharias. Rev. of Polities. 
July, 1946. 

. The Indian problem. John Coatman. Mr. Jinnah. Z. A. Suleri. Con- 
temp. Rev. July, 1946. 

. Broadcasting in India. Winifred Holmes. Asiatic Rev. July, 1946. 

. The Indian problem in South Africa. Ashwin Chondree. Asiatic Rev. 
July, 1946. 

. Freedom for India? S. Chandrasekhar. Present trend in Indian congress. 
Alice Thorner. Far Eastern Survey. July 3, 1946. 

. India on the threshold. R. L. Thurston. Dept. of State Bull. July 7, 




















1946. 

Indochina. French plan for Indochina. Lauriston Sharp. Far Eastern Survey 
July 3, 1946. i 

Iran. Some of the problems facing Persia. A. K. S. Lamberton. Int, Affairs. Apr., 
1946. 

Italy. The Italian republic. G. E. Treves. The Italian colonies in Africa. Norman 
Bentwich. Contemp. Rev. July, 1946. 
. Italy at work; achievements and needs. Sergio Fenoaliea. For. Affairs. 
July, 1946. 
. The birth of a republic Elizabeth Wiskemann. Fortnightly. July, 1946. 
. The C.N.L, in Italy. Riccardo Bauer. Free World. July—Aug., 1946. 
Japan. Japan’s new cabinet. John M. Maki. Far Eastern Survey. June 19, 1946. 
. So this wasn’t Japan! Ronald Carton. Nineteenth Cent. June, 1946. 
. Japan follows a pattern. Willis C. Lamont. Virginia Quar. Rev. Summer, 

















1946, : 
. Re-education of Japan. Kermit Eby. Far Eastern Survey. July 3, 1946. 
. Japan in defeat. O. M. Green. Fortnightly. July, 1946. 

. The Japanese as problem children. Charles Fisher. Pol. Quar. July- 
Sept., 1946. 

. Japan under MacArthur. Stanley Nehmer. Current Hist. Aug., 1946. 

. Survey of Japan’s defeat. Ardath W. Burks. Far Eastern Survey. Aug. 

















14. 1946. 
Korea. Understanding Korea. M. F. Lloyd Prichard. Asiatic Rev. July, 1946. 
Malaya. Malaya’s black future. Sir Richard Winstedt. Commonwealth & 
Empire Rev. June, 1946. 
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. Complications of union in Malaya. Anonymous. Round Table. June, 
1946. i 

Mexico. Aleman’s campaign. Bill Mason. Pan American. May, 1946. 

New Caledonia. Cartel control in New Caledonia. Lewis S. Feuer. Far Eastern 
Survey. June 19, 1946. 

New Zealand. Wage stabilization in New Zealand. A. R. Low. Int. Lab. Rev. 
Mar.—Apr., 1946. 
. New Zealand; release from war conditions. Anonymous. Round Table. 
June, 1946. 

Norway. Norway—pattern of recovery. Ted Olsen. Free World. July—Aug., 1946. 

Palestine. The Palestine report. Norman Bentwich. Fortnightly. June, 1946. 
. A Jewish settlement in Palestine. Franklin Lushington. Nat. Rev. July, 








1946. 

Papua. Papua and mandated New Guinea today. T. P. Fry. Pacific Affairs. 
June, 1946. f 

Philippines. Agrarian reform and the hukbalahap. Barbara Entenberg. Far 
Eastern Survey. Aug. 14, 1946. 

Poland. Structure politique, économique, et sociale de la Pologne nouvelle, 
Michel Merlay. Rev. Pol. et Parl. June, 1946. 

South Africa. The South African natives. Alexander Campbell. Nat. Rev. June, 
1946. 





. South Africa; the budget. General Smuts’ Indian bill. Anonymous. 
June, 1946. 
Soviet Union. The lawyer under socialism. John N. Hazard, Wis. Law Rev. 
Mar., 1946. 
. Parallels in Soviet and Canadian settlement. Grifith Taylor. Int. Jour. 
Spring, 1946. 
. Eternal Russia; whither Stalin? George Saloveytchik. Survey Graphic. 
June, 1946. 
. Lenin’s democracy, and Stalin’s. Mark Vishniak. The Soviet peacetime 
economy. Nikolai Mihailov. How much oil has Russia? S. M. Schwarz. For. Affairs. 
July, 1946. 
. The Stern trial. Anne C. Hurry. Nineteenth Cent. July, 1946. 
. The scared men in the Kremlin, John Fischer. Harper’s. Aug., 1946. 
. Russia in the oil age. A. D. Perejda. The church during world war II. 
John S. Curtiss. Alexander Radishchev. David Hecht. Recent archaeological discov- 
eries. Henry Field. Am. Rev. on Soviet Union. Aug., 1946. 
. A talk with Lenin in Stalin’s prison. Anton Cliga. Politics. Aug., 1946. 
Spain. Spain as an African power. R. G. Woolbert. For. Affairs. July, 1946. 
. The Spanish dilemma. John Gilmour. Cath. World. Aug., 1946. 
. The destiny of Spain. R. M. Sherin. Current Hist. Aug., 1946. 
Sweden. Squandering the public domain in Sweden, 1820-1870. Rudolf Freund. 
Jour, of Land & Pub. Util. Econ. May, 1946. 
. Codperative housing in Sweden. Dorothy A. Macdonald. Can. Forum. 
July, 1946. , 
. Sweden, old and ‘new. Henry Baerlein. Free Europe. July, 1946. 
Switzerland. The Swiss s, stem of compulsory extension of collective agreements. 
André Archinard. Int. Lab. Rev. Mar.~Apr., 1946. 
Tonga. Island kingdom of Tonga. Philip L. Soljak. Far Eastern Survey. July 31, 
1946. : 
Ukraine. Ukraine—between Poland and Russia, N. D. Czubalyj. Rev. of Politics. 
July, 1946. 
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Yugoslavia. Mihailovitch. Harry Gregson. Contemp. Rev. July, 1946. 
. The Mihailovitch trial. A. N. Dragnich. Current Hist. Aug., 1946. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Books and Pamphlets 


Amery, L. S. The Washington loan agreements; critical study of American 
foreign economic policy. Pp. 220. London: Macdonald. 1946. 

Bainville, Jacques. La Russie et la barrière de l'est. Pp. 307. Montreal: Les 
Editions Variétés. 1946. 

Brodie, Bernard, ed. The absolute weapon; atomic power and world order. Pp. 
214, N. Y.: Harcourt. 1946. 

Brown, Harrison. Must destruction be our destiny? a scientist speaks as a citi- 
zen. Pp, 171. N.Y.: Simon & Schuster. 1946. 

Bullitt, William C. The great globe itself; a preface to world affairs. Pp. 317. 
N. Y.: Scribner. 1946. 

Butler, Nicholas M. The world today; essays and addresses. Pp. 236. N.Y.: 
Scribner. 1946. 

Churchill, Winston. Speeches. Vol. 6. Victory. Pp. 256. London: Cassell. 1946. 

Curtis, Lionel. World war, its cause and cure; 2nd ed. Pp. 305. N. Y.: Putnam. 
1946. 

Davies, Lord. The seven pillars of peace. Pp. 149. London: Longmans. 1946. 

Diatz, David. Atomic energy: now and in the future. Pp. 172. London: West- 
house. 1946, 

Eisenhower, Dwight D. Eisenhower’s own story of the war. Pp. 128. N. Y.: 
Arco. 1946. 

Frankel, Henryk. Poland: the struggle for power, 1772-1939. Pp. 186. London: 
Drummond. 1946. 

Glueck, Sheldon. The Nuremberg trial and aggressive war. Pp. 136. N. Y.: 
Knopf. 1946. 

Gollancz, Victor. Leaving them to their fate; the ethics of starvation. Pp. 48. 
London: Gollanez. 1946, 

Great Britain and Palestine: 1915-1945. Pp. 177. London: Roy. Inst. Int. 
Affairs. 1946. 

Peyamiars, Parviz D. Methodes d’interventionnisme économique en Iran. Pp. 
213. Genève: Payot. 1945. 

Skilling, H. G. Canadian representation abroad; from agency to embassy. Pp. 
879. Boston: Bruce Humphries. 1946. 

Stinebower, L. D. The economic and social council; an instrument of international 
coöperation. Pp. 39, N. Y.: Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. n.d. 

Ziff, William Bernard. Two worlds; a realistic approach to the problem of 
keeping the peace. Pp. 335. N. Y.: Harper. 1946. 


Articles 


Atomic Energy. Atomic energy and world order. Frank Allen. Univ. of Toronto 
Quar. Apr., 1946. 
. If the a-bomb fell on New York. Philip Morrison. Beyond the a-bomb. 
Clarke Williams and Irving Kaplan. Lab. and Nation. June-July, 1946. 
. Nuclear fission; a new light on politics. P. M. A. Linebarger. So. Atlan. 
Quar. July, 1946. 
. Stopping the atomic armament race. David E. Lilienthal, H. D. Smyth, 
and Cord Meyer, Jr. Atlan. July, 1946. 
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. Atomic energy in international politics. Harold Urey. For. Policy 
Rep. Vol. 22, no. 7. 

Austria. Austria and the western bloc. Anthony Nutting. Free Europe. July, 
1946. 

Canada. Canada as a world power. Skeley Mitchell. Am. Mercury. July, 1946. 

France. France and international economic policy. Louis Baudin. Int. Affairs. 
Apr., 1946. 

Germany. Germany and Russia; old dreams and new realities. Hans Kohn. 
Int. Jour, Spring, 1946. 
. Guernsey under German rule. Jurat Sir John Leale. The breaking of the 
axis. Elizabeth Wiskemann. Int. Affairs. Apr., 1946. 
. Germany in Europe. Stephen Spender. Fortnightly. June, 1946. 

Great Britain. The control of external affairs. Lord Hankey. Int. Affairs. Apr., 
1946. 











. Britain and the United States; codperation for world trade. Keith 

Hutchinson. Antioch Rev. June, 1946. 

. British foreign policy. G. M. A. Grube. Can. Forum. Aug., 1946. 
India. India’s rôle in Asia in the postwar world. Ayana Deva. Indo-British 

relations in the future. Percival Spear. Asiatic Rev. July, 1946. 

I.L.O. proposals for amendment of ILO constitution. Bernard Wiesman. Dept. 

of State Bull. June 16, 1946. 

. The international labor organization and the United Nations, E. S. 

Hediger. For. Policy Rep. Vol. 22, no. 6. 

. The international labor office; an appraisal. J. V. Van Sickle. So. Econ. 

Jour. Apr., 1946. 

International Law. Property and war; in particular, the Swiss-American-German 

conditions. Ernest Schneeberger. Georgetown Law Jour. Mar., 1946. 

. The immediate tasks of international law and organization. Linden A. 

Mander. Wash. Law Rev. and State Bar Jour. Apr., 1946. 

. La défense internationale des droits de Phomme. B. Mirkine-Guetzé- 

vich. La République Française. July, 1946. 

. Protection by the United States of American-owned property in war- 

stricken areas. C. C. Hyde. Columbia Law Rev. July, 1946. 

International Trade and Finance. Proposals for the expansion of world trade and 

employment. V. W. Bladen. Int. Jour. Spring, 1946. 

. Danubian transportation problems. Doris Whitnack and David Hand- 

ler. Dept. of State Bull. June 30, 1946. 

. After the Savannah conference. Fred Vinson. For. Affairs. July, 1946. 
Tran. Iran—bastion of India. Walter Sullivan. Free World. July—Aug., 1946. 
Italy. Italian colonial policy, 1914-1918. René Albrecht-Carrié. Jour. of Mod. 

Hist. June, 1945. 

Military Government. Has our policy in Germany failed? E. S. Mason. For. 

Affairs. June, 1946. 

. U. 8. military government on Okinawa. Leonard Weiss. Far Eastern 

Survey. July 31, 1946. 

. American policy in Korea: two views. Hagwon Sunov and William N. 

Angus, Far Eastern Survey. July 31, 1946. 

Netherlands East Indies. The future of the Netherlands East Indies as a world 

economic unit. Charles M. Morrell. Asiatic Rev. July, 1946. 

New Zealand. New Zealand in the world economy. Leicester Webb. Int. Affairs. 

Apr., 1946. 
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Pan-Americanism. Cultural coöperation in Latin America. Paul E. Hadley. 
World Affairs Interpreter. Spring, 1946.” 
.Good fences make good neighbors, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Fortune. 





Aug., 1946. 
Peace Problems. Problems of the Jews. Leopold C. Klausner. World Affairs 
Interpreter. Spring, 1946. 

. Big three solidarity. T. K. Finletier. Soc. Research. June, 1946. 

. The Atlantic charter today. William Beveridge. Liberal. June, 1946, 

. The lean kine. Anonymous. Round Table. June, 1946. 

. The economics of Potsdam. F. A. Hermens. Rev. of Politics. July, 1946. 
. The Paris conference of foreign ministers. James Byrnes. Dept. of State 
Bull. July 28, 1946. 

. Agreement on Germany: key to world peace. Georges Bidault. For. 
Affairs. July, 1946. 

Regions. The British Commonwealth and trusteeship. H. Duncan Hall. Int. 
Affairs. Apr., 1946. 
. The Danubian satellites; a survey of the main social and political factors 
in the present situation. Hugh Seton-Watson. Int. Affairs. Apr., 1946. 
. The eastern road to the Mediterranean. D. J. Dallin. Free Europe. 
July, 1946. 
. A four-power program in the Caribbean. C. W. Taussig. For. Affairs. 
July, 1946. 

Reparations. Reparation labor—a preliminary analysis, Paul Fisher. Quar. 
Jour. of Econ. May, 1946. 
. Reparations and politics. R. P. Schwarz. Fortnightly. June, 1946. 
. German reparations. Walter Sulzbach. So. Atlan. Quar. July, 1946. 

Self-determination. National self-determination. E. W. Meyer. Am. Jour. of 
Econ. &. Sociol. July, 1946. 

Soviet Union. Russia and the peace. A. Th. Polyzoides. World Affairs Interpreter. 
Spring, 1946. 

. Russia and the near east. Sidney Fay. Current Hist. June, 1946. 
. Russian turnabout. Alice R. Craemer. Current Hist. July, 1946. 
. Kurdish independence and Russian expansion. W. L. Westermann. For. 
Affairs. July, 1946. 
. Our racial superiority. Ethel Alpenfels. Cath. World. July, 1946. 

Study of International Relations. The study of international relations. Walde- 
mar Gurian, Rev. of Polities. July, 1946. 

Timor. Portuguese Timor and the war. Werner Levi. Far Eastern Survey. July 
17, 1946. 

War Crimes. The trials of war criminals. Robert H. Jackson. Am. Bar Assoc. 
Jour. June, 1946. 
. The Nuremberg trials. H. A. Smith. Free Europe. July, 1946. 

World Organization. The preamble of the charter—a critical analysis. Hans 
Kelsen. Jour. of Pol. May, 1946. 
. Language trouble at the security council. W. S. Am. Esperantist. May- 
June, 1946. 
. The outlook for UNO. R. E. G. Harris. UNESCO. J. E. Harley. World 
Affairs Interpreter. Spring, 1946. 
. Babel west pas un mythe. Antonio L’anglats. Int. Jour. Spring, 1946. 
. The United Nations as viewed from Geneva. W. E. Rappard. Am. Pol. 
Sci. Rev. June, 1946. 





I} 
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. World government. Symposium of Rollins College Conference. World 
Affairs. June, 1946. 
~—, In pursuit of happiness: 1946—and after. John G. Winant. Survey 
Graphic, June, 1946. 
. Alternatives for war. James T. Shotwell. Survey Graphic. June, 1946. 
. National policies and international law under the charter. F. R. Cou- 
dert. N. Y. State Bar Assoc. Jour. June, 1946. 
. Babel at Pentecost. Anonymous. Round Table. June, 1946. 
. The new collective security. J. M. Spaight. Quar. Rev. July, 1946. 
. Toward the world state. Frederick Schuman. Scientific Mo. July, 1946. 
. The world court—1946. Ruth Lawson. Current Hist. July, 1946. 

- . Work of United Nations “legal committees.” Henry Reiff. Dept. of 
State Bull. July 7, 1946. 
. The strengthening of the UN charter. Alan Cranston. Pol. Quar; 
July—Sept., 1946. 
. The significance of UNESCO. Blodwen Davies. Can. Forum. Aug., 1946. 
. From the league to the UN. Gaetano Salvemini. Atlan. Aug., 1946. 
. UN: will it bring peace? Eugene Stack. Cath. World. Aug., 1946. 
World War II. All are guilty. Agnes Newton Keith. Atlan. Aug., 1946. 






































LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Books and Pamphlets 


McMeekin, Mrs. Isabel McLennan. Louisville; the gateway city. Pp. 279. N.Y.: 
Messner. 1946. 
Articles 


Airports. Prospects under the federal airport law. L. L., Schroeder. Minn. 
Municipalities. June, 1946, 

City Manager. The city manager’s relation to the public. Nine City Managers. 
Pub. Management. June, 1946. 
. The city manager’s relation to the public. Symposium. Pub. Manage- 
ment. July, 1946. 

City-National Relations. Municipal affairs in Washington. Roy H. Owsley. 
Minn. Municipalities. July, 1946. 

Grants-in-Aid. New New York program of financial assistance to municipal 
governments. Frank C. Moore. The Municipality. July, 1946. 

Health. Some phases of school health service. Leona Baumgartner. Am. Jour. of 
Pub. Health. June, 1946. 
. Health insurance plan of greater New York. D. A. Clark. Am. Jour. of 
Pub. Health. Aug., 1946. 

Housing. What the communities can do in the national housing emergency. 
Wilson Wyatt. Va, Mun. Rev. Feb., 1946. 

Justice of the Peace. The justice of the peace. S. L. Bensusan. Fortnightly 
July, 1946. 

Liability. The liability of city councilmen. Leon T. David. Western City. Junc 
1946. 

Local Government Abroad. The prospects of English local government. F. W. 
Holden. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. June, 1946. 
. Trends in local government. Michael Llewelyn. Quar. Rev. July, 1946. 
. The English community movement. George Woodcock. Politics. Aug., 














1946. 
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. Vienna—problem child of Europe. Klaus Mann. Free World. July—Aug., 
1946. 

Parking. Municipal rae: George K. Batt. New Jersey Municipalities. June, 
1946. 

Recreation. Recreation in Minnesota communities. Gerald B. Fitzgerald. Minn. 
Municipalities. May, 1946. 

Relief. Unemployment relief and local taxation. Walter A. Morton. The Munici- 
pality. June, 1946. 

Sewage. Municipal sewage treatment facilities in Minnesota. Harvey Rogers. 
Minn. Municipalities. Aug., 1946. 

Small Town Culture. The mind of a small town. Granville Hicks. Am. Mercury. 
Aug., 1946. 

Urban Redevelopment. Financing urban redevelopment. M. C. Lubar. Jour, of 
Land & Pub. Util. Econ. May, 1946. 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Ayres, C. E. The divine right of capital. Pp. 214. Boston: Houghton. 1946. 

Bromfield, Louis. A few brass tacks. Pp. 303. N. Y.: Harper. 1946. 

Caballero Calderon, Eduardo. El nuevo príncipe; ensayo sobre las malas pasiones. 
Pp. 201, Bogotá: Editorial Kelly. 1945. 

Collingwood, R. G. The idea of history. Pp. 366. London: Clarendon. 1946. 

Darbellay, Jean. La règle juridique de la société politique; son fondement moral 
et social. Pp. 317. St. Maurice: Impr. de l’œuvre St.-Augustin. 1945. 

Das Gupta, Arun Chandra. Non-violence, the invincible power, its primordiality, 
practicability, and precedents. Pp. 20. Caleutta: Khadi Pratisthan. 1946. 

Einstein, Lewis. Historical change. Pp. 140. N. Y.: Macmillan. 1946. 

Fish, Hamilton. The challenge of world communism. Pp. 337. Milwaukee: Bruce. 
1946. 

Franke, E. E. The rise and fall of nations in the light of Bible prophecy; 2nd ed. 
Pp. 58. N.Y.: People’s Christian Bull. 1946. 

Gray, Alexander. The socialist tradition, Moses to Lenin. Pp. 528. N.Y.: Long- 
mans, Green. 1946. 

Johnson, Donald McI. The end of socialism. Pp. 172. London: C. Johnson. 1946, 

Konvitz, Milton R. On the nature of value. Pp. 128. London: Oxford. 1946. 

Morgan, Arthur E. Nowhere was somewhere; how history makes utopias and 
how utopias make history. Pp. 234. Chapel Hill: Univ. of N.C. Press. 1946, 

Pigou, Arthur C. Lapses from full employment. Pp. 80. N.Y.: Macmillan. 1946. 

Rubio y Rubia, Alfonso. La filosofía de los valores y el derecho. Pp. 229. México: 
Editorial Jus. 1945. 

Smith, Reginald A. A liberal window on the world. Pp. 160. London: H. Joseph. 
1946. 

Taylor, Henry J. Men and power. Pp. 257. N.Y.: Dodd, Mead. 1946. 


Articles 


Agrarianism. The farmers union; the social thought of a current agrarian move- 
ment. W. P. Tucker. Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar. June, 1946. 

Class War. Is class war still necessary?—an Australian view. K. T. Henderson. 
Quar. Rev. July, 1946. 
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. Verbiage on the “left.” E. Williams. Am. Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. 
July, 1946. 

Morris Cohen. Thoughts on “The faith of a liberal.” Erik v. Kuehnelt-Leddthn, 
Cath. World. July, 1946. 

Democracy. Animadversions on naturalistic ethics. Eliseo Vivas. The verifi- 
ability of value judgments. Arthur Pap. How can ethical principles be known? 
S. S. S. Browne. Reflections on the crisis in theory of value; mostly critical. DeWitt 
H. Parker. Ethics. Apr., 1946. 

. Democracy—challenge to theory. Arnold Brecht. Soc. Research. June, 





1946. 





. Growth of the democratic idea. B. J. Hovde. The ebb and flow of demo- 
cratic debate. F. Neilson. Am. Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. July, 1946. 
Economic Theory. The classical view of the economic problem. Hla Myint. 
Economica. May, 1946. 
. The relation of economic history to economic theory. T. S. Ashton. 
Economica. May, 1946. 
Educational Theory. Educational dilemma. Frederic Evans. Tradition and dis- 
sent. Harold Laski. Pol. Quar. July—Sept., 1946. 
Henry George. Henry George; Haymarket and tariff reform. A. G. deMille. 
Am. Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. July, 1946. 
Heine. Heine’s conservatism. Clement Vollmer. So. Atlan. Quar. July, 1946. 
History of Ideas. Levels of meaning and the history of ideas. Abraham Edel. 
Jour. of Hist. of Ideas. June, 1946. 
Jurisprudence. Social values and the philosophy of law. Otis Lee. The sociolo- 
gist’s contribution to the law. N. S. Timasheff. Va. Law Rev. June, 1946. 
. The ecclesiastical bar and scholastic philosophy. B. F. Brown. Va. Law 
Rev. June, 1946. 
. The function of law and justice in the ancient world and the middle 
ages. Anton- Hermann Chroust. Jour. of Hist. of Ideas. June, 1946, 
. Corporate fictions; logical, social, and international implications. Sig- 
mund Timberg. Columbia Law Rev. July, 1946. 
Keynes. Keynes as an economist. Hans Neisser. Soc. Research. June, 1946. 
. John Maynard Keynes. Viscount Samuel. Liberal. June, 1946. 
. John Maynard Keynes. Adolf Sturmthal. Current Hist. July, 1946. 
Kierkegaard. The melancholy Dane: Soren Kierkegaard. Arthur MacGillivray. 
Cath. World. July, 1946. 
Liberty. La dialectique de la liberté. B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch. Rev. Pol. et Parl. 
June, 1946. 
Marx. Marx and economic calculation. M. M. Bober. Am. Econ. Rev. June, 1946. 
Andreas Modrevius, Andreas Fricius Modrevius—a Polish political theorist of 
the sixteenth century. Adam Ulam. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. June, 1946. 
Nietzsche. Leviathán y Behemoth. Gustavo Duplessis. Rev. Bim. Cub. Enero 
Feb., 1946. 
. Leviath4n y Behemoth (continuación). Gustavo Duplessis. Rev. Bim. 
Cub. Mar.—Apr., 1946. 
Paine. The constitutional theories of Thomas Paine. J. J. Meng. Rev. of Politics. 
July, 1946. 
Philosophy of History. A note on the economic interpretation of history. Frank 
Tannenbaum. Pol, Sci. Quar. June, 1946. 
Physics and Politics. Physics and politics. Charles E. Merriam. Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev. June, 1946. 
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Planning. Minimum requirements for the “good life.” Walter Hansen. South- 
western Soc. Sci. Quar. June, 1946. 
. Social planning for human rights. H. Taylor. Am. Jour. of Econ. & 
Sociol. July, 1946. 

Political Concepts. The rediscovery of polities. Eldon L. Johnson. Ore. Law Rev. 
Feb., 1946. 
. Toward a more objective definition of political concepts. G. L. Field. 
Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar. June, 1946. 

Progress. The progress of progress, David Leff. Fortnightly. July, 1946. 

Adam Smith. Adam Smith. Editors. Fortune. July, 1946. 

Voltaire. Voltaire in eighteenth-century memoirs. Basil Williams. Contemp. 
Rev. July, 1946. 

War. War as a symptom of social crisis. J. S. Roucek, Am. Jour. of Econ. & 
Sociol. July, 1946. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
Books and Pamphlets 


American Economic Association. Papers and proceedings of the fifty-eighth 
annual meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, January 24-27, 1946. Pp. 960. Menasha (Wis.): 
Am. Econ. Assoc. 1946. 

Ausubel, Nathan, ed. Voices of history, 1945-46. Pp. 829. N.Y.: Phoenix Press. 
1946. 

De Wilde, James C. The shadow of the sword [Moslem attitudes towards reli- 
gion and politics}. Pp. 158. N. Y.: Querido. 1946. 

Fast, Howard. The American; a middle western legend [a novel of John Peter 
Altgeld]. Pp. 337. N. Y.: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 1946. 

Goldsmith, Margaret. Women and the future. Pp. 137. London: Drummond. 1946. 

Huberman, Leo. Man’s worldly goods; the story of the wealth of nations. Pp. 
256. London: V. Gollancz. 1945. 

Noyes, P. B. Gentlemen: you are mad! [novel of atomic energy]. Pp. 253. 
N.Y.: Baxter Fréres, 76 William St. 1946. 

Palmer, John L. Political characters of Shakespeare. Pp. 347. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
1946. ` 

Warren, Robert P. All the king’s horses [novel of southern political life]. Pp. 
464. N.Y.: Harcourt. 1946. 


Articles . 


Cultural Suicide. Psychoanalysis and cultural suicide. C. I. Glicksberg. Dal- 
housie Rev. July, 1946. 

Government and Science. Government and science. Oscar M. Ruebhausen. 
Va. Law Rev. June, 1946. 

London School of Economics. The London school of economics, 1895-1945. 
F.A. H. Economica, Feb., 1946. 

Research. Research in public law; report of the panel on public law. Carl B. 
Swisher. Social welfare and political science. W. H. Wickwar. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 
June, 1946. 

Social Sciences. Social science and social action in historical perspective. Rein- 
hard Bendix. Ethics. Apr., 1946. 5 
. Law and the social sciences. S. P. Simpson and Ruth Field. Va. Law 
Rev. June, 1946. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


MILES O. PRICE 
Law Library, Columbia University 


AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES 


Civilian Production Administration 


Bureau of demobilization. Development of the pre-conversion policies of the War 
Production Board, April, 1943-January, 1945. J. S. Sillensen. Washington: Supt. 
of Documents, 1946. 181 p. (processed). (Historical report on war administration. 
W. P. B. special study no. 15.) 


Commerce Department 


Census bureau. Estimates of the number of families in the United States, 1940- 
1960. Washington, 1946. 6 p. (processed). 


Congress 


Joint committee on organization of Congress. Hearings, 79th Cong., 1st session, 
pursuant to H. Con. Res. 18... [with summary of hearings by George B. Gallo- 
way, and with bibliography by William R. Tansill]. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 
1946. 1176 p. $2.00. 

House of representatives. Banking and currency commitiee. Anglo-American finan- 
cial agreement. Hearings ... 79th Cong., 2d Sess., on H. J. Res. 311, a joint reso- 
lution to further implement the purposes of the Bretton Woods agreement act by 
authorizing the secretary of the treasury to carry out an agreement with the 
United Kingdom... May 14-June 7, 1946. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 
675 p. 

Election of President, vice president, and representatives, Committee on. To facilitate 
voting by members of armed forces and certain others absent from their place 
of residence, hearings, 79th Cong., 2d Sess., on H. R. 5644... Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 39 p. [H.R. 5644 abolishes the United States war ballot 
commission and provides for absentee voting solely by state ballot.] 

Foreign affairs committee. Reorganization of the foreign service, Report of the 
committee... to accompany H.R. 6967. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 
230 p. 

Immigration and naturalization committee. To deny admission to United States 
of certain aliens and to reduce immigration quotas, hearings, 79th Cong., 2d 
Sess., on H.R. 3663, ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 76 p. 15¢. 

Interstate and foreign commerce committee. State and municipal securities regula- 
tions: conference between a subcommittee ... and representatives of the state 
and municipal securities industry and the securities and exchange commission... 
on H.R. 3129, 79th Cong., 2d Sess. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 43 p. 
Judiciary committee. Administrative procedure: hearings... on [various 
bills], 79th Cong., 2d Sess. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 136 p. (Serial num- 
ber 19.) 








Administrative procedure act, report on S. 7, to improve administratior 
of justice by prescribing fair administrative procedure... Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1946. 57 p. (H. rp., 79th Cong., 2d Sess., no. 1980.) 
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Administration of alien property ... hearings... on H.R. 5089, 79th 
Cong., 2d Sess. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 159 p. 

Amending municipal bankruptcy act, hearings, 79th Cong., 2d Sess... . 
on H.R. 4307. (serial number 21). Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 33 p. 
Social protection, hearings before subcommittee no. 3, 79th Cong., 2d 
Sess., on H.R. 5234, to authorize federal security administrator to assist states in 
matters relating to social protection. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 63 p. 
154. 











Subcommittee no. 4. Cessation of hostilities, termination of the war and 
emergencies: war and emergency statutes, classified by termination provisions... 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 92 p. 

Territories committee. Statehood for Hawaii. Hearings, 79th Cong., 2d Sess... . on 
H. res. 236. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 909 p. 

Senate. Admission of Jews into Palestine, statement of President of United 
States, with report of Anglo-American committee of inquiry on Palestine as sub- 
mitted to the President and to the Government of the United Kingdom... 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 47 p. (S. doc. 182, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) 15¢. 
Banking and currency committee. Anglo-American financial agreement, 
hearings, 79th Cong., 2d Sess., on S.J. Res. 188... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 
1946. 533 p. 70¢. 

Commerce committee. International commercial aviation, resolution of 
Committee ... relative to so-called Bermuda agreement between United States 
and United Kingdom, regarding international commercial aviation... Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946.12 p. 

Foreign relations committee. Federal city charter commission, hearings, 
79th Cong., 2d Sess. . . . on S. 1942... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 31 p. 
Military affairs committee. Selective service extension, hearings, 79th 
Cong., 2d Sess., on S. 1823, to provide for continuing reémployment rights of 
veterans under selective training and service act of 1940, as amended... Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 274 p. 40¢. 

Program for German economic and industrial disarmament, study sub- 
mitted by foreign economic administration, Enemy branch... Washington: 
Govt. Pig. Of., 1946. 377 p. (Subcommittee monograph no. 6, 79th Cong., 2d 
Sess.) 50¢. 

Same. Appendix. 379-660 p. 40¢. 




















Justice Department 


Biographical sketches of the attorneys-general, prepared by Arthur Robb. 2d 
edition, May 15, 1946. Washington, 1946. 80 p. (processed). 


Labor Department 


Women’s bureau, Legal status of women in United States, analysis of sex distine- 
tions in political and civil laws. Revised. Washington, Dec. 31, 1945. 12 p. (proc- 
essed). 


Library of Congress 


Legislative reference service. Bibliography of publications by members of the 
Seventy-ninth congress. George H. Milne, compiler. Washington, 1946. 13 p. 
(mim.) 





Financing social security. Raymond E. Manning. Washington, 1946. 118 
p. (Public affairs bulletin no. 46.) š 


A 
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State Department 


The following publications are noted: 


1171 (reprint). The American foreign service. Sample entrance-examination ques- 
tions. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 150 p. 

2484. The United States and the United Nations. Report of the U. S. delegation 
to the First part of the First session of the General assembly of the United Nations 
London, England, January 10 to February 14, 1946. (Reprinted). Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 54 p. 15¢. 

2485. The British loan. Message of President Truman to the Congress,... Ad- 
dress by Secretary of State Byrnes before the Foreign policy association, Febru- 
ary 11, 1946. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 26 p. 10¢. 

2487. Armistice: Agreement between the United States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United Kingdom, and Rumania... Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 17 p. 10¢. 

2491. The International court of justice. Selected documents relating to the draft- 
ing of the Statute. Washington: Govt. Ptg Off., 1946. 167 p. $1.00. 

2495. Jurisdiction over prizes: Agreement between the United States of America 
and Great Britain and Northern Ireland for India... Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Off., 1946. 5 p. 5g. 

2497, Report of the Delegation of the United States of America to the Inter- 
American conference on problems of war and peace, Mexico City, Mexico, 
February 21—March 8, 1945. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 871 p. 554. 
2498. Report on the international control of atomic energy. xiii, 61 p. 20¢. (Re- 
printed twice.) 

2499. Air transport: Agreement between the United States of America and other 
Powers, Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 9 p. 5¢. 

2504. Surrender by Japan: Terms .. . signed at Tokyo Bay September 2, 1945... 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 7 p. 54. 

2511. International bank for reconstruction and development. Articles of agree- 
ment between the United States of America and other Powers... Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 33 p. 108. 

2512. International monetary fund. Articles of agreement... formulaged at 
Bretton Woods... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 43 p. 10¢. Š 
2515. Surrender by Germany. Terms... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 194 l 
5¢. 

2536. Anglo-American committee of inquiry. Washington: Govt. Ptg. 


3 







92 p. 

“The Department of state publications entitled Treaty Series and Ex 
Agreement Series have been discontinued. The Treaties and Other Interna’ 
Acts Series has been inaugurated to make available in a single series the t 
treaties and other instruments (such as constitutions and charters of interni 
organizations, declarations, agreements effected by exchanges of diplomatic notes, 
etc.) establishing or defining relations between the United States of America and 
other countries. The texts printed in the present series, as in the Treaty Series and, 
Executive Agreement Series, are authentic and, in appropriate cases, are certified 
as such by the Department of State. The Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series begins with the number 1501....” 


War Department 4 68, 


„ʻi 
War depariment library, Washington, D. C. National planning and Biting er a 


working bibliography for the educational system of officers of the ÅT Marna, j asb- 
ington, 1946. 376 p. (processed). Y 
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STATE AND TERRITORIAL 


ALABAMA ` f 


University of Alabama, University. Bureau of public administration, The units of 
government in Alabama, by J. W. Reid, Jr. University, 1946. 27 p. tables, charts, 
maps. 


CALIFORNIA 


_ University of California, Berkeley. Bureau of public administration. County gov- 
ernment organization in California, prepared by Robert W. Binkley, Jr. Berkeley, 
°1945. 69 p. (mim.) 


JHORGIA 
University of Georgia, Athens, Institute for the study of Georgia problems. Financing 


government in Georgia, 1859-1944, by R. P. Brooks. Athens, 1946. 76 p. (Insti- 
tute for the study of Georgia problems, monograph, no. 5.) 


{LLINOIS 


Legislative council. Research department. Absentee voting by civilians. Report pur- 
suant to proposal no. 221 . . . Springfield, 1946. 21 p. (mim.) (Publication no. 73.) 
Chicago. City’ Council. Emergency housing code. Chicago, Municipal reference 
library, 1946. 26 p. tables. 

Mayor’s committee on human relations. Race relations in Chicago: report 
for 1945. Chicago 2, 134 N. LaSalle St., 1946. 58 p. 





INDIANA. 


Economic council. Long-range programming of municipal operation, by Wiliam 
Stanley Parker. Indianapolis, 1945. 14 p. (Bulletin no. 5.) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


. Special commission to investigate the laws relating to primaries and elections. Second 
interim report... January, 1946. Boston, Wright and Potter printing co., 1946. 


i ~ 
NI iRSEY 


f of tazation and finance. Division of local government. Handbook for municipal 
pe by Walter R. Darby. Trenton, 1945. 65 p. 







EXICO 

‘. of government, Division of research. The New Mexico state budget system, 
, J. Parish. Albuquerque, 1946. 24 p. (Pub. no. 3) 30¢. 

NEW YORK f 


Commission on municipal revenues and reductions of real estate taxes. Report. Al- 
bany, 1946. 116 p. 

Judicial council, New York City. Index to the first 10 annual reports of the judicial 
council of the state of New York... Albany, Williams press, inc., 1945. 178 p. 


OHIO 


Bureau of inspection and supervision of public offices. Comparative statistics, cities 
of Ohio, 1944. Columbus, 1946. 72 p. 
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title: Débats de P Assemblée constituante, compte rendu in extenso des séances de 
l'Assemblée constituante, questions écrites et réponses des ministres à ces questions. 
This debate supplement was placed on sale by the printing office of the Journal 
officiel. Annexed to the debates of the first session meeting on November 6, 1945, 
at the Palais Bourbon, are the reports in good part on the results of the elections of 
the members, the reports from the disputed election districts and from the more 
distant overseas possessions being presented later from time to time. At the end of 
the debates of each day, all yea and nay votes are recorded. Each day of the session, 
a small octavo leaflet entitled Feuilleton was issued to the members giving the order 
of the day for proceedings, officers of the body and members of committees as 
elected or appointed, scheduled meetings of committees and their orders of the day, 
list of the Impressions (documents) made available for distribution to members, etc. 

In his opening address, Charles de Gaulle, president of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the French Republic, characterized the body as “T Assemblée sans doute la 
plus hautement répresentative de la communauté frangaise qui ait jamais existé, 
puisque les femmes françaises, les Français de l'étranger et nos populations coloni- 
ales y sont largement et justement répresentés.’’ Some thirty women were elected 
to membership, as well as representatives from the far parts of the colonial posses- 
sions. 

Legislative and constitutional drafts, reports of committees on these drafts, 
budget documents, ete., were presented as supplements to the proceedings and issued 
in a separately numbered series of Impressions (documents), ordinarily in small 
quarto size, printed by the Imprimerie de l Assemblée Constituante Nationale and 
never placed on sale, being intended mainly for distribution to members. The 
Assembly functioned not only as a body to draft a constitution, but also as a legisla- 
tive body. Among the Impressions may be noted a group of reports of the Commis- 
sion Parlementaire Chargée d’Enquéter dans les Zones d’Occupation Frangaises 
d’ Allemagne et d’Autriche, presented in April. The Committee had been named on 
Dectmber 21, 1945, and had conducted its investigations in the French zones of 
Germany.and Austria during February, 1946. 

A summary record of the proceedings before each committee of the Assembly 
was printed in a small-octavo Bulletin des commissions. Full committee hearings in 
France are not ordinarily printed. The procès-verbaux of the Commission de la 
Constitution devoted to the preparation of the draft of the constitution, as adopted 
on April 19, were ordered to be printed in full on April 25. 

The draft of the constitution itself as passed by the Assembly on April 19 (and 
rejected by the national referendum on May 5!) was printed as No. 169 (39 pp.) 
of the series in small octavo Projet (or proposition) de lot as approved by the as- 
sembly. This series of Projets de lot corresponds in the United States Congress to a 
print of a bill as passed by the two houses and transmitted to the President. 


For the British zone in Germany, a Military Government Gazette, Germany, 
British Zone of Control, was established through an amendment as of July 14, 1945, 
to Military Government law no. 4. This new gazette, printed in a format 84X11 
inches at the Printing and Distribution Unit, Control Commission for Germany 


1 An official print in newspaper size (2 pp.) was made widely available in France 
before the referendum on May 5. The title was Constitution de la République Fran- 
çaise adoptée par l Assemblée nationale constituante le 19 avril 1946 et soumise à 
Vapprobation du corpo électoral des citoyeno français par vote de referendum le 5 mat 
1946. It carries the imprint: Groupement des imprimeurs spécialistes de la.presse, 
Paris. 
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(B.E.), apparently at Hamburg, contains the legislation applicable to the whole of 
Germany (principally enactments of the Control Council), ordinances enacted by 
Military Government for the entire British zone, and important notices and sub- 
sidiary enactments issued for that zone. In case of discrepancy between the English 
text and the accompanying German translations, the English text is to prevail. The 
first issue printed in the latter part of 1945 is numbered 4 in continuation of the 
original small octavo Military Government Gazette, 21st Army Area of Control, nos. 
1-8. Continuous pagination for convenience in citation begins with page 1 in number . 
4, These gazettes for the British zone are made conveniently available at nominal 
cost through H. M. Stationery Office, London. 


In the French zone of control in Germany, the Direction générale de la justice at 
Baden-Baden issued as of September 1, 1945, a thirty-two page compilation of 
French texts of the Allied military government legislation then in effect under the 
title: Receutl des textes législatifs publiés par ou sous Vautorité du commandement 
suprême interallié. A German translation accompanied the French text of each enact- 
ment. The organization of military government in the French zone as of about the 
same date is described in a thirty-six page pamphlet, apparently also issued at 
Baden-Baden under the title: Notice sur le gouvernement militaire. This gives further 
the texts of the basic enactments, lists the military courts, the German civil courts, 
and the church administrative subdivisions, Catholic as well as Evangelical. A 
brief nine-page bilingual guide for proceedings in military courts was issued, appar- ` 
ently also at Baden-Baden, late in 1945 under the title: Aidemémoire d'audience des 
tribunauz de gouvernement militaire de la zone française d'occupation en Allemagne. 


For the state of Greater Hesse (Gross-Hessen), in the United States zone of 
control in Germany, the Gesetz- und Verordnungsblatt published by the Justizminis- 
terium at Wiesbaden, beginning with no. 1, dated December 21, 1945, contains in 
the early numbers several texts of more than ordinary interest in understanding 
the development of democratic institutions. Previously, enactments and orders of 
the state government had apparently been published by the act of posting on the 
blackboard at the office of the Minister President in Wiesbaden. No. 2, December 
24, 1945, contains in fifteen pages the Gemeindewahlgesetz and the Wahlordnung. 
In no. 3 dated December 31, 1945, is the constitutional law (Staatsgrundgesetz, 
des Staates Gross-Hessen) as of November 22, 1945. The first article reads as fol- 
lows: “Das Land Gross-Hessen bildet ein Glied im künftigen demokratischen 
Deutschland.” 


For the combined government of Wirttemberg-Baden in the United States 
zone of control, Germany, an official organ for the publication of laws, ordinances, 
etc., was established beginning with no. 1, dated January 12, 1946, under the title: 
Regierungsblait der Regierung Wirtiemberg-Baden, published by the Staatsminis- 
terium at Stuttgart. Law no. 20, dated Nov. 20, 1945, is the first document pub- 
lished and would seem to call attention to the need for a special compilation of the 
previous enactments of the Wiirttemberg-Baden government. 


A trend in the establishment of democratic institutions in Germany may be 
observed in the statistical results of the municipal elections in North Baden 
U. S. Zone, held on January 27, 1946, published recently by the Statisches Landes- 
amt at Karlsruhe in a pamphlet of 89 pages under the title Ergebnisse der Gemainde- 
wahlen vom 27. Januar 1946 in Baden-U. S. Zone. The text contains a brief explana- 
tion of the various problems incident to the holding of elections after a lapse of 
fifteen years, Nearly 90 per cent of those meeting the voting qualifications partici- 
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pated. Of the four political parties recognized, the Christian Democratic Union 
polled about two-thirds, the Social Democratic party about a fourth, with the 
Democratic and Communist parties each polling nearly five per cent. The other 
part of Baden is in the French zone. 

The first formal report of city government of Berlin under the four-power con- 
trol, a small volume of 143 pages, issued under the title Ein halbes Jahr Berliner 
Moagistrat, dated November 19, 1945, contains an introductory sentence or two that 
seems iNuminating. “Diese sechs Monate wiegen in ihrer Schwere Jahre normaler ' 
Zeitläufe auf, denn Berlin stand vor einem halben Jahre vor dem Nichts. Es gab 
kein Wasser, kein Licht, kein Gas, keine Verkehrsmittel, keine Lebensmittel.” 
The report of Oberbiirgermeister Dr. Arthur Werner is interesting for its account of 
reconstruction of municipal government, as well as for its statement of temporary 
assumption of responsibilities for national and state institutions and services in 
Berlin, owing to the absence of the national and state governments. Regular sys- 
tematic publication of the ordinances and regulations of the Berlin city government, 
including also the laws and orders of the Control Council, was initiated in the 
Verordnungsblatt der Stadt Berlin, herausgegeben vom Magistrat der Stadt, beginning 
with year 1, no. 1, dated July 10, 1945. 


In Austria, the proclamations, laws, directives, orders, and instructions issued 
by the Allied Council of the Allied Commission and the notices of the Inter-Allied 
Command for Vienna are being published in the Gazette of the Allied Commission for 
Austria printed monthly at Vienna in the Österreichische Staatsdruckerei, beginning 
with no. 1, December, 1945/January, 1946. It is intended for distribution to govern- 
ment officials and the Forces of Occupation, and carries no subscription price. The 
Gazetic has also a title in French (Bulletin de la Commission Alliée pour I’ Autriche) 
and in Russian (Biulleten Sowiznicheskot kommissii po Avstriz); and the text is 
published with separate sections in the four languages, English, French, Russian, 
and German. English, Russian, and French are regarded as official, with German 
regarded as a translation. In each number are included lists of the laws of the 
Austrian government approved by the Allied Council. The full text of all the laws 
and other acts of the Austrian government is published in the Staatsgesetzblatt für 
die Republik Osterreich printed and placed on sale at the Osterreichische Staats- 
druckerei, Vienna, beginning with no. 1, dated May 1, 1945. This initial issue con- 
tains three documents dated April 27, 1945: 1, Proclamation of independence; 2, 
Establishment of a provisional national government with Dr. Karl Renner as 
chancellor; and 3, the message addressed to the men and women of Austria. The 
election law of October 19, 1945, published in no. 51 of the Staatsgesetzblatt, occupies 
31 pages with the attached forms, and constitutes a document of interest in the re- 
construction of democratic institutions. 


Printed proceedings of five sessions at Mexico City, from January 10 to Novem- 
ber 9, 1945, of the Congreso de los Diputados, the Spanish Republican Parliament in 
Exile, give evidence of a legal continuity of that government after its removal from 
Spain under the triumph of General Franco in the early part of 1939. They are en- 
titled Extracto oficial de la sesién, numbered from 70 to 74 in continuation of those 
of the legislative period beginning in 1936, and appear in the same generous format. 
A list of the Acuerdos (orders) of the Comisión Permanente between February 2, 
1939, and January 9, 1945, appears in no. 70 for January 10. No. 69, for the session 
of February 1, 1939, held late at night in the Castillo de Figueras, near the French 
frontier, was printed in Paris by Santillana, as were also the three separate unnum- 
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bered issues of the proceedings of the Comisión Permanente held on March 3, 6, 
and 7, 1939. 


In the U. S. Navy Department, the Occupied Areas Section of the Office of the 
_Chief of Naval Operations has prepared a series of civil affairs and military govern- 
ment publications paralleling in a way the Civil Affairs Handbook of the War De- 
partment, but limited to Formosa and the Japanese mandated islands andf*"»~ 71. 
problems connected therewith. They are variously designated as Milita athe 
ment Handbook, Civil Affairs Handbook, Civil Affairs Guide, Civil Affairs IP xual, 
Civil Affairs Studies, and Military Government Studies, and bear the series designa- 
tion OPNAV 50E-1 to 50E-5, 50-E7 to 50-E15, 13-16 to 13-19, 50E-20, 13-21 to 
13-29, and 13-31 to 13-33, the 50-E and 13, denoting the sections preparing the 
reports. No. 6 was withdrawn, and the material incorporated in the other handbooks. 
No. 30 was not issued and no. 33 was the last of the series. The classification “re- 
stricted and confidential” was removed from part of the series by the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations as of May 2, 1945, and from the remainder as of Decem- 
ber 13, 1945. 


Under date of April 4, 1946, the Japanese government began to publish at the 
Government Printing Office in Tokyo an English edition of the Oficial Gazette 
(about letter-paper size) containing the text of ordinances (imperial, military, 
ministerial, orders, notifications, etc.). The first document printed is a military 
ordinance of April 2, 1946, abolishing the Naval Vessel.Ordinance, etc. Many of 
the ordinances being published currently would seem to be amendments to previous: 
enactments, which would be more intelligible if the publication of the full text of the 
ordinance as amended were required. 
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THE CHANGING RÔLE OF THE U. S. CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION 


JOHN MCDIARMID 
Washington, D. C. 


In any appraisal of our national government and its ability to 
shoulder postwar domestic burdens, the rôle of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission deserves scrutiny. “Good personnel adminis- 
tration is good public administration,’ Herbert Emmerich argues 
conclusively,' and the influence which the Civil Service Commission 
exerts throughout the entire field of federal personnel administra- 
tion has reached a peak during the past few years never before ap- 
proached. In what directions and with what success has this in- 
fluence been wielded? To what extent have the wartime develop- 
ments pointed the way to permanent gains? What is the probable 
réle, what the desirable one, of the Commission in the next few 
years? These seem to me to be questions upon which we need all 
the informed points of view we can marshal. 


I. THE DEVELOPING CONCEPT OF A CENTRAL PERSONNEL AGENCY 


For many years, the Civil Service Commission operated pri- 
marily as a central examining agency. Along with the majority of 
commissions at the state and local level, its paramount job was 
considered that of substituting a competitive merit system for the 
spoils system in original appointments. Few persons were startled 
when additional service-wide personnel responsibilities were as- 
signed from time to time to other units of the government. Thus, 
as late as 1932 position classification, efficiency ratings, and retire- 
ment were separately administered. Other major areas—such as 
promotion, transfer, training, health and safety, working condi- 


1 Herbert Emmerich, “Good Personnel Administration Is Good Public Admin- 
istration,” Public Personnel Review, Vol. 6, no. 1, pp. 1-8 (Jan., 1945). 
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tions, employee relations, personnel procedures—were subject to 
little or no central direction or influence. 

This situation, however, did not go unchallenged. In one of the 
most careful and constructive appraisals ever made of federal 
personnel work, Herman Feldman pointed out in 1931 that a_i 
major defect is that responsibility exists nowhere for many func- 
tions which any private organization one-twentieth the size of the 
Federal force would have long found it imperative to delegate to 
responsible officials.”’* He went on to add: 


“If the purpose of the present survey is to speed the progress of Fed- 
eral personnel administration, no recommendation is more important 
than that of establishing a central personnel authority exercising initia- 
tive in all matters affecting the Federal employees. Its responsibility 
should be to keep in constant touch with most of the conditions affecting 
the Federal service, to be ready at any time to advise the President or 
Congress with regard to matters of wages, hours, leaves, working condi- 
tions, incentives, causes of turnover, grievances, and similar matters, and 
to serve as a stimulus to administrators generally in the improvement of 
employment conditions.’ 


Feldman made no recommendation as to the proper location of 
such a central personnel agency in the governmental structure. He 
found advocates of (1) a separate office in the Bureau of the 
Budget, (2) an enlarged and strengthened Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and (3) an expanded Personnel Classification Board. 

In its 1931 report, the Commission itself entered the discussion 
with a recommendation for combining “in one administrative body 
all Federal agencies which have to do with personnel in the civil 
service.”4 This point of view made substantial progress with the 
transfer of the central activities in position-classification, efficiency 
ratings, and retirement administration to the Commission in 
1932, 1933, and 1934, respectively. While these moves gave the 
Commission three more statutory programs to administer, they 
left it still quite a bit short of the goal of a ‘‘central personnel 
agency.” They notably extended the Commission’s regulatory and 
control authority and its contacts with operating agencies. They 


2 Herman Feldman, A Personnel Program for the Federal Service (Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1931), p. 114. 

3 Ibid., p. 244. 

4 48th Annual Report of the U. S. Civil Service Commission (Washington, 1931), 
n Al 
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left untouched a wide area of non-regulatory or service functions, 
for which the Commission generally assumed no obligation. 

The argument has frequently been advanced that a civil service 
commission having the responsibility for exercising controls and 
restrictive authority over certain phases of personnel work is not 
the proper agency for giving central leadership and assistance in 
the positive, or educational, aspects of managing employees. As 
early as 1922, Lewis Mayers distinguished “promotive or assisting” 
functions on the one hand from regulatory functions on the other, 
and concluded that the two should not be combined in a single 
agency.® Similarly, Lewis Meriam stated in 1937 that “the Com- 
mission was wise in staying out of the operating field and not 
attempting to mix control, management, and promotion. Such a 
mixture would lead only to hopeless confusion and inefficiency.’”® 
Even Reeves and David, in their influential report for the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Management, threw a nod 
in the direction of this point of view. When citing what they con- 
sidered one of the three major obstacles to the Commission’s de- 
velopment as a satisfactory central personnel agency, they pointed 
to its many activities of a restrictive or policing type, and went on 
to add: 


“Many friends of the Commission therefore feel that the more con“ 
_ structive types of personnel activity cannot be carried on effectively by 
an agency which necessarily must give so much attention to the enforce- 
ment of restrictive statutes. Regulatory activities such as those of the 
Commission are said to prevent the development of the attitudes of 
friendly coöperation that are necessary for other types of central person- 
nel activity.’”’7 


It would seem to me a serious mistake to attempt to limit one 
central personnel agency to restrictive or regulatory activities, 
and either set up a separate body for steady promotion and im- 
provement of progressive practices throughout the service (as 


5 Lewis Mayers, The Federal Service (New York, D. Appleton and Co., 1922), p. 
588 f. Curiously, Mayers considered recruiting and examining work as a “‘promotive 
and assisting” function, whereas today the Commission’s authority to control the 
certification of eligibles and to limit appointments to one of the top three is generally 
regarded as one of its major restrictive or regulatory responsibilities. 

6 Lewis Meriam, Personnel Administration in the Federal Government (Washing- 
ton, Brookings Institution, 1937), p. 59. 

7 Floyd W. Reeves and Paul T. David, Personnel Administration in the Federal 
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proposed by Meriam!), or depend entirely on the individual op- 
erating agencies in this regard. In the first place, the line between 
control and promotion is almost impossible to draw. Compliance 
with the provisions of the Classification Act requires some central 
oversight and direction; far more significantly, it requires wide- 
spread understanding, and technical competence, within each 
department. The former is regulatory, the latter a matter of educa- 
tion; yet they are inextricably complementary. Similarly, the 
provision of a uniform efficiency rating program requires general 
regulations, yet depends far more for its successful operation upon 
the understanding and support of administrators and supervisors. 
The same is true of leave administration, reductions-in-force, 
recruitment and selection, and in fact every phase of personnel 
management in which public policy warrants general regulations 
embodying some element of restriction on the administrator’s 
discretion. Furthermore, these control areas are intimately related 
to the phases of personnel work over which no central control 
exists. 

In the second place, if it were possible to limit a central agency 
to the areas of regulation and control, the effect on both the 
regulators and the regulated would be disastrous. Both the quality 
of the regulations and the degree of real compliance could but 
suffer. The friction and lack of mutual understanding, some of 
which is inevitable in any central control function, would burgeon. 

No, the combination of control and service is a prerequisite for 
the successful functioning of a central personnel agency. When the 
latter helps an operating agency meet its internal classification 
problems—that is, renders a voluntary service which is construc- 
tive and appreciated—three important things happen. A friendly 
personal basis for future relations is strengthened. The central 
agency gains in knowledge and appreciation of operating problems 
which should enlighten the formulation and administration of 
classification controls. The departmental officials have a further 
chance to clarify their understanding and appreciation of the 
desirable aspects of the general controls, and are more likely to 
exert their influence toward agency compliance. In its larger 
aspects, the concept of service is contagious, and helps continually 
to remind the central agency that its only raison d'être is the 
facilitation of the public activities of the line departments. That 
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this reminder is constantly needed by an organization exercising 
restrictions and controls, is, I believe, indisputable. The alterna- 
tive of leaving individual operating agencies entirely without 
central assistance in the non-regulatory phases of personnel man- 
agement is simply to overlook tremendous possibilities for the 
improvement of government at small cost to the taxpayer. 

Fundamentally, Reeves and David assumed the need for a single 
organization with broad responsibilities in both control and as- 
sistance, and measured the Commission against this yardstick. 
They concluded that ‘‘although the Commission is now performing 
many of the functions of a central personnel agency in a partially 
satisfactory manner,” there were other “appropriate and needed 
functions” which that agency had “not developed and is not carry- 
ing on.”? Areas singled out for comment as undeveloped were: 
transfers; promotions; central information on agency practices, 
with support for constructive measures and stimulation of improve- 
ments; training; responsible management-employee negotiations; 
interchange of personnel officials between the Commission and 
operating agencies.!° 

These two observers argued that a “satisfactory central per- 
sonnel agency would occupy a position exceedingly close to ‘the 
Executive,” and that the Civil Service Commission would never 
measure up as currently organized. In its stead they proposed a 
new agency headed by a single administrator reporting directly to 
the President, and combining a wide variety of control and service 
activities. 

When Congress vetoed this proposal of a single personnel ad- 
ministrator as relayed through President Roosevelt, the Civil 
Service Commission remained, at least for the time being, the 
federal government’s hope for an enterprising central personnel 
agency. 

While it remained for the war emergency to spotlight this chal- 


5 Reeves and David, op. cit., pp. 25, 39. 

10 Ibid., p. 25. 

1 In giving the President broad powers to reorganize the executive branch 
(Reorganization Act of 1939, Public Law No. 19, 76th Cong., Ist Sess.), Congress 
expressly included the Commission among those agencies which were not to be dis- 
turbed. Today, by virtue of the recent Reorganization Act (Public Law No. 263, 
79th Cong., 1st Sess.), President Truman has ample authority to include the 
Commission’s activities in any organization shuffle; Congress, however, would have 
sixty days to consider a veto. 
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lenge, the developments of 1938 to 1941 must be recalled. June 24, 
1938, was a red letter day. In two executive orders, President 
Roosevelt (1) thoroughly revised and modernized the Civil Service 
Rules, (2) extended the competitive merit system about as far as 
could be done without congressional action, (8) required the 
establishment of a division of personnel supervision and manage- 
ment in each department and agency, (4) revitalized the Council 
of Personnel Administration, with membership consisting of 
personnel directors and representatives of the Bureau of the Budget 
and Civil Service Commission, and (5) gave support to in-service 
training, fixing responsibility in the Civil Service Commission for 
coéperating with the departments in this area.” 

Both the content of these executive orders and the active rôle 
played by the Commission in their drafting broadened the influence. 
and enhanced the stature of that agency. Creation of agency per- 
sonnel divisions and an active Council of Personnel Administra- 
tion provided machinery for Commission leadership in every 
phase of personnel management; the question remained—would it 
be utilized? 

On September 8, 1939, another brick was laid. Executive Order 
No. 8248 established the Liaison Office for Personnel Management 
within the White House Staff, and thus signified the President’s 
interest, and desire to extend his influence, in personnel matters 
of. major service-wide importance. With direct access to the 
President, regular meetings with Civil Service Commissioners, and 
close relations with the Bureau of the Budget and other Executive 
Office arms, the Liaison Officer has dredged the channel of com- 
munication and influence in so far as the human side of personnel 
management is concerned. “This means has given the Civil Service 
Commission a new status in the government. .. .”* The threshold 
of the war thus found the Commission with great potential in- 
fluence, but with many tests to be met in its relations with Con- 
gress, the President, and the line departments and agencies. 


Il. THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION AND CONGRESS 
The influence of Congress on the quality of personnel manage- 
ment throughout the federal service is hard to over-estimate. This 


2 Executive Orders 7915 and 7916. y 
33 William H. McReynolds, “The Liaison Office for Personnel Management,” 
Public Administration Review, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 126 (Winter, 1941). 
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influence is now direct, now indirect, now formal, now informal, 
now enlightened, now pernicious—above all complex, inconsistent, 
and essential. Most obvious is the body of legislation which gives 
personnel administration its statutory base. What Feldman said 
in 1931 is still, sadly enough, all too true: “On the congressional 
side, legislation applying to the Federal service is a patchwork 
with many large holes.’’ 

The Civil Service Commission has always had an interest in 
legislation affecting the merit system, and its annual reports have 
regularly recommended action by the President and Congress in 
this sphere. Like Old Golds, however, something new has been 
added in recent years: first, a broadened interest going far beyond 
the “traditional civil service” activities; second, the initiative 
necessary for cultivating congressional confidence and bringing 
recommendations to the active consideration of the Congressional 
civil service committees; and third, the establishment of machinery 
for tapping the views and support of the organized unions of federal 
civilian employees. 

The Commission’s annual report for 1943, the first full report for 
several years, will serve to indicate the area of enlarged interest. 
Legislation was recommended on over twenty subjects. While 
quite a bit of this pertained to revisionary amendments to the acts 
covering employment, classification, compensation, and retire- 
ment, other proposals were advanced along the following lines: 
(1) to give statutory recognition to the position of departmental 
director of personnel, and authorize the Commission to delegate to 
him additional authority; (2) to give general statutory support to 
in-service training; (8) to give general statutory support to 
maintenance of health and medical programs for federal employees; 
(4) to provide unemployment compensation or severance pay for 
employees released at the end of the emergency; (5) to include 
separated government employees in any program providing govern- 
ment-financed training for former war workers; (6) to liberalize 
periodic and meritorious within-grade salary advancements; and 
(7) to permit lump-sum payment of accrued annual leave. 

The annual report for 1944 consisted largely of legislative pro- 
posals, with quite a few repeated from the previous year. High- 


u On this subject, see Leonard White, ‘Congress and the Civil Service,” Public 
Personnel Review, Vol. 5, No. 2, pp. 65-69 (Apr., 1944). 
% Herman Feldman, op. cit., p. 8. 
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lighting the additional suggestions were (1) thoroughgoing pay 
legislation to remove inequities, revise scales upward, and estab- 
lish a permanent overtime policy; (2) provision of cash awards for 
outstanding suggestions from employees in all federal agencies; and 
(3) legislative support for adequate safety programs for federal 
employees. 

The success with which the Commission’s legislative program 
has met during recent years has been like Washington weather— 
unpredictably variable. Some notable triumphs have been re- 
corded. The Ramspeck Act of 1940 stands out like a beacon, since 
it paved the way for the extension of the classified (or merit) 
service to a degree never before approached, and for the extension 
of the provisions of the Classification Act, under Commission 
direction, to the vast field services.'* In the same year, the die was 
pretty well cast as far as the government’s program for recruiting 
defense and war-needed personnel was concerned. The House 
Military Affairs Committee was favorably considering the exemp- 
tion of civilian positions needed by the War Department from the 
Civil Service Act provisions. A strong protest by the Commission, 
followed by a masterful presentation of the case by Commissioner 
Arthur Flemming, stopped what would undoubtedly have been 
the snowball’s descent, and no large-scale exemption of civilian 
war personnel from the recruiting jurisdiction of the Commission 
was again seriously threatened.!? As a consequence, we face the 
government’s peacetime burdens with the competitive merit 
system more firmly established in law and regulation than at any 
time in the nation’s history. 

Of tremendous significance in the developing relations between 
Congress and the Civil Service Commission was the comprehensive 
investigation of civilian employment voted by the House in 1942 
and carried on during 1943—45 by the Civil Service Committee 
under the chairmanship of Representative Robert Ramspeck.!® As 

16 Public Law No. 880, 76th Cong., 8rd Sess. 

17 In order to understand the Commission’s functioning during the war period, 
it is essential to note that it as a body formally designated Mr. Flemming to be in 
charge of its “war program activities.” 

18 Some would argue that the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 torpedoes this 
statement, and they have a point. However, in so far as original appointments are 
concerned, this law is essentially a confirmation of the preference long granted 
veterans by regulation. See below, p. 1076. 

19 See published series of hearings before the House Committee on the Civil 


Service: Investigation of Civilian Employment (78th Cong., 1st Sess., Mar., 1943, 
through June, 1943). 
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the first and most frequent witness, Mr. Flemming had opportunity 
to present in great detail the philosophy and activities of the 
Commission.” The colloquy which rang the curtain on eight long 
sessions of his testimony gives a reflection of the significance of 
the hearings: 


“Mr. FLEMMING. ... I knowof no other time in the history of the 
Civil Service Commission when the opportunity that has been presented 
to me has been presented to an official of the Commission, to make as 
complete a presentation of our problems and of what we are trying to do 
about them. I just want to say that we deeply appreciate the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Reus (ranking minority member). You have done a complete and 
excellent job, a splendid job. 

The CHAIRMAN. I agree with Mr. Rees that Mr. Flemming has done 
a fine job... 2 


The respectful relationship established at this time has brought 
dividends in progressive legislative action. Minor accomplishments 
have been entered in the profit column—such as improvement of 
retirement act provisions, authorization of transportation expenses 
in war recruitment, and legislation authorizing lump-sum payment 
of annual leave. The outstanding illustration, however, of recent 
Commission initiative in the legislative field is afforded by the 
general overhauling of federal pay legislation, accomplished in 
June, 1945. Working closely with Senator Downey’s Senate Civil 
Service Committee, as with the Ramspeck Committee,“ Com- 
missioner Flemming and a number of his staff members worked 
day and night in marshaling facts, securing administrative clear- 
ance through the Bureau of the Budget, Office of Economic 
Stabilization, and the White House, presenting arguments. Tre- 
mendous and valuable support was received from employee 
organizations, War and Navy officials, the Executive Office staff, 
and many others, but few would deny that Mr. Flemming’s leader- 
ship was primarily responsible for the effective coérdination of 
executive-legislative effort, and for the notable speed in the passage 


20 Leonard White has well said: ‘‘Congress needs more information about the 
public service, more frequently presented, more carefully digested, more intelli- 
gently planned, than it now receives.” See ‘‘Congress and the Civil Service,” 
Public Personnel Review, Vol. 5, No. 2, p. 69 (Apr., 1944). 

21 Hearings before the House Committee on the Civil Service: Investigation of 
Civilian Employment, Part I (Mar., 1948), p. 238. 

2 Mr. Flemming frequently met with these committees in executive session. 
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of the act which increased basic pay scales, speeded up periodic 
within-grade raises, and strengthened overtime pay policy.” Much 
the same pattern of activity brought about an additional pay in- 
crease, effective July 1, 1946.% 

One of the most far-reaching personnel statutes recently passed 
is the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944.” Some of its provisions 
have been widely criticized, and Mr. Reeves has concluded “that 
in connection with the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 the Com- 
mission did not advise Congress wisely with respect to technical 
methods of personnel administration;...it failed to recognize 
agency responsibility, operating requirements, and program 
needs.’ Mr. Reeves centers his attack on the “rule of three,” for 
the first time given a statutory basis, and the provision for veterans’ 
preference in reductions-in-force, or lay-offs. A section even more 
frequently attacked is that which provides: “No minimum educa- 
tional requirement will be prescribed in any civil service examina- 
tion except for such scientific, technical, or professional positions 
the duties of which the Civil Service Commission decides cannot 
be performed by a person who does not have such education.’’?” 

I agree that both the legal provision for the “rule of three” and 
the educational provision are mistakes; also that the amount of 
preference granted in reductions is questionable. The degree of 
responsibility of the Civil Service Commission for the Veterans’ 
Preference Act is, however, easy to over-estimate. In 1944, the 
term “veterans legislation” was a magic password. The American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and Disabled American Veterans 
had just about agreed on a draft of a veterans’ preference law, 
with introduction by Congressman Starnes promised and passage 
inevitable, The Commission, given a chance to enter the discussion, 
found either agreement or strong sentiment for (1) mandatory ap- 
pointment of a veteran at the top of a civil service list, (2) absolute 
preference of veterans in reductions-in-force, (3) complete pro- 
hibition of education requirements, (4) 30-day notice and right of 
formal appeal for any veteran discharged even during his proba- 


23 Federal Employees Pay Act of June 30, 1945 (Public Law No. 106, 79th 
Cong., Ist Sess.). 

% Public Law No. 390, 79th Cong., 2nd Sess. 

25 Public Law No. 359 of June 27, 1944, 78th Cong., 2nd Sess. 

2 Floyd W. Reeves, “Civil Service As Usual,” Public Administration Review, 
Vol. 4, No. 4, p. 335 (Autumn, 1944). 

27 Public Law No. 359, June 27, 1944 (78th Cong., 2nd Sess.), sec. 5. 
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tionary period, and several other undesirable provisions. Con- 
centrating opposition on these points, Commission officials, both 
in informal meetings and official hearings, were able to exert an 
influence which helped to produce an act tremendously improved 
over earlier versions. It is doubtful if much better could have been 
done. The act as it stands, if followed by wise and courageous 
administration, need not prove the great setback many fear. 
Certainly veterans as a whole have a vital stake in safeguarding the 
merit system. 

Recent legislation authorizing a progressive health and medical 
program for federal employees affords another illustration of Com- 
mission activity. Far removed from “‘traditional civil service 
matters,” this is a phase of personnel management in which the 
government has fallen well behind progressive industry. Taking 
the lead in developing the facts, demonstrating the need, securing 
the agency points of view, and consulting with congressional com- 
mittees, the Commission staff came close to success in the closing 
sessions of the 78th Congress, and succeeded in the 79th.”® 

Impulses on the Commission-Congress cable are far from a one- 
way affair. When congressional committees or congressmen (1) 
contemplate personnel legislation, (2) request service-wide per- 
sonnel information, or (8) exhibit general concern on a personnel 
question, the Commission staff immediately sits up and takes 
notice. Successful testimony in 1945 against general exemption of 
Veterans Administration positions from the Civil Service Act 
illustrates the first ;?° detailed employment and turnover figures for 
Senator Byrd’s joint committee on Reduction of Non-Essential 
Federal Expenditures is only one of many examples of the second; 
widespread congressional criticism of rapid promotions in 1943 
spotlights the third. In this latter case, the Commission issued 
regulations designed as a “promotion brake.’ Including a time 
period, which is unavoidably arbitrary, but permitting exceptions, 
these regulations were roundly and widely criticized by admin- 
istrators. Though not generally known, the major reason for them 
was to forestall a legislative “brake” which would have been far 

2 H.R. 5257 was passed by the House. Reintroduced in the 79th Congress 
as H.R. 2716, it was passed and signed on August 8, 1946, as Public Law No. 658, 
79th Cong., 2nd Sess. 

29 As does the unsuccessful effort to prevent exemption of Veterans Administra- 


tion doctors several months later. 
3° Commission Departmental Circular No. 257, rev. 3, Sept. 20, 1943. 
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more rigid and more permanent. The Commission’s chief objective 
was to retain in the executive branch the authority to make pro- 
motions as warranted. 

The Commission’s stand on legislation is both more sound and 
more influential since the establishment in 1942 of a Labor- 
Management Advisory Committee which regularly assists in ham- 
mering out the final position in general policy matters. With six 
employee union officials—representing the American Federation of 
Government Employees and the National Association of Letter 
Carriers (A. F. of L.), the United Federal Workers of America 
(C.I.0.), the United National Association of Post Office Clerks, 
and the National Federation of Federal Employees—and six 
management representatives from the operating departments, 
this Committee has met regularly and to some degree supplied the 
organized employee-management discussions long felt to be lacking 
in the federal service. Its concern has been largely, though not 
entirely, with basic policy matters in which legislation is involved. 

In summary, the Civil Service Commission today considers one 
of its primary jobs to be that of exercising leadership in the entire 
realm of federal personnel legislation. A comprehensive ‘‘Proposed 
Personnel Program for the Federal Service,” developed by Com- 
mission staff members with close participation of operating agencies 
in the Council of Personnel Administration, includes an analysis of 
needed laws.** While no two experts will agree on the exact provi- 
sions of every phase of this program, it represents an assumption 
of leadership that does credit to a central personnel agency. In its 
influence as well as its interest in such matters, the Civil Save. 
Commission has come a long way during recent years. 


III. THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION AND THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


Public personnel literature abounds with statements to the effect 
that a governmental unit’s personnel agency should he “‘close to the 
chief executive,” both organizationally and influentially. At the 
same time, the U. S. Civil Service Commission has commonly been 


31 The long waiting period provided for within-grade increases in the Mead- 
Ramspeck Act (Public Law No. 200, 77th Cong., Ist Sess.) had afforded an exam- 
ple of legislative rigidity growing out of the conviction that administrative discretion 
had been abused. 

2 60th Annual Report of the Civil Service Commission (Washington, 1943), p. 51. 

33 62nd Annual Report of the Civil Service Commission (Washington, 1945), 
pp. 1-6. 
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considered an “independent” regulatory commission, aloof from 
the President, as a sort of merit system watchdog. 

Mr. McReynolds has reminded us that the Pendleton Act of 
1888 clearly envisaged the Commission as an arm of the President, 
by no means independent. Service of the commissioners with no 
fixed terms, specific removal authority of the President, advisory 
responsibility as to civil service rules, which were to be determined 
and issued by the President—these are hardly the attributes of an 
independent body.* Yet by the 1930’s, the popular conception of 
the Commission as an “independent” body was close to the facts. 
Major reasons for this state of affairs are easily found in the im- 
possible managerial load which the expanded executive branch 
placed on the President, and the Commission’s emphasis on the 
regulatory and control phases of civil service reform. “Thus in 
actual practice, the channel of administrative communication 
between the Commission and the Chief Executive became nar- 
rower and more tenuous. This development, which was not con- 
templated by the Civil Service Act, took place during a period 
when the President needed competent advice and aid on personnel 
matters to an increasing degree.” 

Since 1940, a combination of factors has resulted in large measure 
in the reéstablishment of the Commission as a staff adviser to the 
Chief Executive. The war emergency, the aggressive leadership of 
Commissioner Flemming, and the White House channel afforded 
by the Liaison Office for Personnel Management, have all played 
their part. 

Initiating and speaking for the Administration in behalf of 
needed legislation is itself, of course, a very important part of this 
staff work. The President has within his own discretion, however, 
authority, and indeed the necessity, for many important personnel 
decisions. The most formal are embodied in executive orders. Since 
the beginning of the defense emergency, a steady stream of such 
orders has appeared, and in the overwhelming majority the Civil 
Service Commission has played a major réle in either the initiation, 
the final drafting, or both. 

An early group of executive orders, requested and framed by the 
Commission, authorized the shortcutting of regular competitive 

“ William H. McReynolds, “The Liaison Office for Personnel Management,” 


Public Administration Review, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 121-122 (Winter, 1941). 
% Tbid., p. 123. 
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procedure when speed was essential in making defense program 
appointments. Executive Order 8257 of September 21, 1939, 
authorized the Commission to permit an “immediate appointment 
without regard to the competitive requirements of the Civil 
Service Rules in any case in which it appears that a public exigency 
exists which is directly connected with the neutrality of the United 
States or the preparedness program of the federal government,” 
but “only under’ most unusual and compelling circumstances.” 
Executive Order 8564 of- October 8, 1940, further increased the 
discretion of the Commission to approve war-duration appoint- 
ments after non-competitive tests when it found such action in 
the public interest. 

The basic and far-reaching executive order under which the 
entire wartime recruiting and placement program was conducted 
was drafted by the Commission,** and served as the basis for a set 
of “War Service Regulations” under which a speed and flexibility 
were achieved which have warranted a rather general “Well done” 
from informed observers of the ‘Civil Service in Wartime.’’”? An 
inter-agency transfer program, with contribution to the war effort 
the primary criterion, was prescribed in Executive Order 9067, and 
further developed in War Manpower Directive No. 10, both of 
which represented the Chief Executive’s favorable decision on a 
Commission-initiated program. 

Numerous orders were issued on technical questions related to 
employment. Some dealt with determination of career service 
status,** some with employment rights of veterans,** some with 
transfers and releases, others with restriction of certain positions 
to veteran applicants," still another with rehabilitation training of 
veterans in government positions.” 

Beyond the employment phase, executive orders have been 


36 Executive Order 9063 of February 16, 1942. 

37 Leonard D. White (ed.), Civil Service in Wartime (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1945), p. 253. 

38 Executive Order 8952 of November 27, 1941; Executive Order 9259 of Oc- 
tober 26, 1942; Executive Order 9506 of December 12, 1944; Executive Order 9598 
of August 17, 1945; Executive Order 9644 of October 19, 1945. 

39 Executive Order 8937 of November 7, 1941; Executive Order 9538 of April 
13, 1945; Executive Order 9678 of January 14, 1946. 

40 Executive Order 9243 of September 12, 1942; Executive Order 9695 of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1946. 

4 Executive Order 9589 of July 16, 1945. 

42 Executive Order 9503 of November 27, 1944. 
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issued establishing a minimum wartime work-week of forty-eight 
hours,” defining the government’s war-time policy for holidays and 
overtime compensation,“ revamping the general regulations cover- 
ing annual and sick leave,* promulgating the Commission’s regula- 
tions relating to efficiency-ratings administration,“ and setting a 
classification policy for the field service of the emergency war 
agencies.” In one of the most significant developments in federal 
position-classification since 1923, Executive Order 9512 required 
adherence to Commission-established standards in the classifica- 
tion of positions throughout the entire field service. 

Most recently, in Executive Order 9691, President Truman put 
into effect the Commission’s program for immediate but gradual 
resumption of competitive examinations for career service (as op- 
posed to wartime ‘“‘duration’’) appointments, and for a transitional 
period leading into a long-range program, in both of which the 
degree of Commission-operating agency coöperation throughout the 
entire recruiting, examining, selection process is encouragingly 
foreshadowed. 

This is by no means a complete listing of recent executive orders 
on personnel practices. It is an indicative sample, however, and the 
underlying theme has been the large degree to which the Commis- 
sion has taken the initiative, and has influenced the Chief Execu- 
tive’s decisions. The story would be misleading, and far from com- 
plete, if the participating rôle played by the Liaison Officer for 
Personnel Management, the Bureau of the Budget, and more 
particularly the operating departments, were overlooked. Largely 
through the Council of Personnel Administration, these other in- 
terested parties have helped to formulate and refine the statements 
of policy and practice finally issued by the President. It is indeed 
now the commonplace practice of the Commission in soliciting and 
securing agency advice in the preliminary stages which has added 
value and influence to its final recommendations to the Chief 
Executive. 

The President’s influence is needed, and can be made felt, in less 
formal ways than the executive order. Since Commissioner Flem- 

43 Executive Order 9301 of February 9, 1943. 

44 Executive Order 9240 of September 9, 1942; Executive Order 9289 of Decem- 
ber 26, 1942; Executive Order 9636 of October 3, 1945. 

48 Executive Order 9414 of January 13, 1944. 


46 Executive Order 9252 of October 9, 1942. 
47 Executive Order 9330 of April 16, 1943. 
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ming has taken to heart the Civil Service Commission’s responsi- 
bility as staff adviser in all personnel matters, and since the Liaison 
Officer for Personnel Management affords a ready channel, the 
boss’s “influence” has been invoked in a number of instances. At 
the height of the war program, with urgent production schedules 
and many manpower shortages, the Commission became convinced 
that how men were placed, trained, supervised, and given strong 
incentives and high morale would make a tremendous difference 
in their output. It took the position that improved personnel 
management in all its phases would save manpower, and that 
Presidential support for a government-wide program was essential. 
Consequently, after drawing plans calling for action by each 
federal department, the Commission secured White House support 
and in a letter addressed to each department and agency head on 
January 31, 1944, stated: “The President, who is familiar with 
this program, has requested the Civil Service Commission to advise 
- him from time to time as to the progress being made. .. .” 

By 1943, the reémployment of the government’s former civilian 
employees now returning from military service had become a 
service-wide problem of considerable complexity ancl significance. 
The Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 had imposed an 
obligation upon the government as well as private employers to 
reémploy such veterans in their old positions, or ‘‘positions of like 
seniority, status and pay.’’48 Considerable clarification was needed, 
together with a strong statement of Presidential policy. The Civil 
Service Commission, though not directly mentioned in the act, 

drafted two letters for the President’s signature. One of these was 
` sent to each department and agency head, on February 26, 1944, 
making clear the Chief Executive’s over-all policy and the re- 
sponsibilities to be assumed by the agency on the one hand and 
the Civil Service Commission on the other. The other was addressed 
to the Commission, outlining its responsibility, and asking that the 
President be kept advised on the progress of the program through- 
out the government. One early instance of agency reluctance to 
reémploy a veteran whose case was clear, reported to the White 
House, brought prompt and effective action through the line of 
command, 

Soon after V-E Day, a presidential policy on the hours of the 


48 Selective Training and Service Act (Publie Law No. 783, 76th Cong., 3rd 
Sess.), sec. 8, : 
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federal work-week was announced in a letter prepared by the Com- 
mission and the Council for Personnel Administration. More re- 
cently, a presidential message to all departments highlights man- 
agement’s responsibility for programs of employee safety, and 
directs the Civil Service Commission to give increasing attention 
to this phase of personnel work. 

As Leonard D. White has pointed out, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt exerted a great influence in modernizing the federal 
personnel program and in supporting progressive proposals of an 
invigorated Civil Service Commission.‘® It remained for President 
Truman, however, to add the touch of personal, and oral, support. 
It came about in this way. On January 24, 1946, Commissioner 
Flemming was discussing with the Council of Personnel Admin- 
istration a proposed civil service program for the postwar period, 
to be inaugurated by executive order. At the close of this discus- 
sion, Chairman Davenport accepted a suggestion that the Presi- 
dent be asked to swing the champagne bottle. The Liaison Officer 
for Personnel Management, R. R. Zimmerman, was approached, 
turned the trick, and history was made. On February 9, 1946, Mr. 
Truman addressed a White House meeting of agency heads and 
personnel directors, giving a personal blessing to the program he 
meanwhile had initiated in Executive Order 9691. He avowed his 
own position, and called for universal interest in, and progressive 
handling of, personnel matters generally. He urged greater op- 
erating agency-Civil Service Commission coöperation. The very 
fact of the meeting, together with the President’s presence and 
remarks, constituted an underlining of the significance of the 
personal side of management. It was a boost for the work of the 
Council, the personnel directors, and the Civil Service Commission. 

The Commission is far from the only force influencing the Presi- 
dent’s decisions in matters of general personnel practices, and I 
wish to avoid an exaggeration of its rôle. The operating depart- 
ments, the Council of Personnel Administration, the Liaison 
Officer for Personnel Management, the intimate White House 
staff, considerations of political strategy—all are in the orchestra. 
Furthermore, the Commission’s proposals are not always ac- 
cepted, always significantly successful when accepted, or always 
widely hailed when accepted and successful. The Commission has, 


4? Leonard D. White, “Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Public Service,” Public 
Personnel Review, Vol. 6, No. 3, pp. 189-146 (July, 1945), 
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however, increasingly assumed and acted upon its responsibility 
as staff adviser on all phases, not just the “negative” ones, of 
executive branch policies and practices in the personnel field. It 
has been exhibiting leadership, on the whole influential and pro- 
gressive. The fact that Council of Personnel Administration (i.e., 
operating agency) views are usually reflected in its recommenda- 
tions, sometimes as the initial suggestion, sometimes as refinement 
or revision, enhances rather than minimizes that leadership. 


IV. THE COMMISSION AND THE OPERATING 
DEPARTMENTS——-CONTROL FUNCTIONS 


Loosely grouped, a Civil Service Commission’s operating rela- 
tions with line departments fall into two categories: control and 
service. In both areas, notable developments have characterized 
the federal government’s recent history. The first significant fact 
is the steady increase which has taken place in the extent and 
variety of Commission control responsibilities. Jurisdiction over 
initial appointments grew “upward, outward, and downward” 
with successive recent extensions of the coverage of the Civil 
Service Act.°° A tremendous jump took place in the number of 
suitability investigations, with authority to order removal of those 
who had been appointed to war jobs “subject to investigation” 
should the check-up prove unfavorable. In inter-agency transfers, 
the Commission’s control became practically absolute during the 
war, with authority of approval or disapproval on either or both 
grounds of unsatisfactory qualifications or .contribution to the 
war effort. Decision on withholding or conferring permanent civil 
service status in a wide variety of cases, though nothing new, as- 
sumed enlarged proportions after 1944. Authority to set standards, 
and to permit or refuse individual agency requests in the field of 
internal promotions, was conferred, and its exercise increased 
noticeably in 1943. 

A measure of Commission control over position classification was ` 
extended to the field service of the emergency war agencies in 
1943, and to the federal field service generally in 1945.5! Executive 
Order 9414 directed the Commission to promulgate regulations 
controlling the administration of annual and sick leave throughout 
the executive branch. The Hatch Acts of 1939 and 1940 gave a 

50 See above, pp. 1072, 1074. 


á Executive Orders 9330 and 9512, respectively, of Apr. 20, 1943, and Jan. 
18, 1945. 
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statutory basis for Commission efforts to prevent undue political 
‘activity of civil servants.” 

Efficiency rating regulations and the rules governing the order 
of lay-offs during reductions in force have both been issued under 
earlier authority," but toward the close of the war and during the 
demobilization period they assumed major significance as limita- 
tions on departmental discretion. 

The Commission’s general oversight of the reémployment of 
returning veterans who had left the civil service has included 
several control aspects. Also, the Veterans Preference Act of 1944 
assigned to that body a number of specific enforcement responsi- 
bilities, along with general power to issue regulations carrying out 
the intent and purpose of the act. In the procedural realm, the 
Commission’s power to prescribe forms and methods has cut a 
wide swath since 1941—embracing forms and procedures in ap- 
plication, appointment, promotion, status change, classification, 
leave administration, and reporting of personnel statistics. 

Through this broad range, the possession and use of authority 
has endangered, as will any exercise of central control, the friendly 
coöperation of departmental and Commission officials in the pur- 
suit of a single over-all objective. Many line officials today think 
of the Civil Service Commission as an obstruction, as the dead 
hand of rigidity on managerial discretion. Where encountered, this 
attitude can usually be accounted for in one or more of the following 
ways: individual Commission staff members who are generally 
suspicious of agency officials, or who in their limited judgment all 
too frequently say “no”; lack of personal contact and thorough 
understanding; operating officials who have an inadequate under- 
standing of the Commission’s objectives and regulations, or who 
are intolerant of any limitation on their own actions; use of the 
Commission as a scapegoat. Undoubtedly, there have been many 
individual Commission decisions which are narrowly legalistic, or 
incorrect. Furthermore, the degree of understanding of agency 
problems, and the quality of decisions, has understandably shown 
considerable variation among thirteen regional offices.™ 


* Hatch Act of 1939 (Public Law No. 252, 76th Cong., 1st Sess.); Hatch Act of 
1940 (Public Law No. 753, 76th Cong., 3rd Sess.). 

53 For example, sec. 4 of the act of August 23, 1912 (Public Law No. 299, 62nd 
Cong., 2nd Sess.). 

5 The thirteen regional offices which operated throughout the war have re- 
cently been increased to fourteen. 
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Two major trends bid fair to leave a lasting effect upon the Com- 
mission’s control or regulatory functions. First ranks the habit of 
personal contact. Heightened during the war, and with many 
manifestations, the face:to face discussion of mutual! problems has 
deeply colored the authoritarian relationship. Illustrative are the 
activities of the Commission’s wartime liaison staff in Washington, 
or special representatives as they were known in the field. As- 
signed to specific agencies or field establishments, usually with 
office space on the premises, these individuals exercised extensive 
control authority, but under conditions which insured intimate 
and usually sympathetic understanding of the client’s manpower 
problems.** Their experience, along with the growing personal con- 
tacts of Commission specialists in examining, classification, and 
efficiency rating, has leavened the entire Commission operation. 

Any weekly meeting of the Council of Personnel Administra- 
tion in Washington, or of one of the twenty-five field councils,*” 
gives further evidence of the impact of personal contact on the 
control relationship. In the Washington meetings particularly, 
regulations and controls are hammered out before they take effect; 
often more than half a dozen Commission staff members partici- 
pate in the free-for-all with agency personnel directors. Both 
groups learn something in the process, and it shows in the final 
result.5 

Along with personal contact, another pattern is emerging which 
strikingly reshapes the control relation. It runs: setting of stand- 
ards by the Commission, delegation of authority to the depart- 
ments to administer those standards, occasional Commission spot 
check. Something like this approach has long been sought by many 
agency officials. They, as well as others, have argued that the 
federal establishment is too large for a central agency to attempt 


6 H, L. Buckardt, “The Liaison Service of the U. S. Civil Service Commission,” 
Personnel Administration, Vol. 7, No. 9, p. 4 (May, 1945); Arthur S. Flemming, 
“Emergency Aspects of Civil Service,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 1, No. 
1, pp. 25-31 (Autumn, 1940). 

š Approval of thousands of agency nominations on the spot, for example (a 
wartime practice which was absolutely necessary), led the Monday morning quarter- 
backs in Congress to charge the Commission with selling out entirely to the agen- 
cies’ “office politicians.” 

57 Stephen P. Ryder, “Improvement of Field Personnel Administration,” Per- 
sonnel Administration, Vol. 6, No. 1, pp. 6-11 (Sept., 1943). 

58 See John McDiarmid, ‘Attacking Personnel Problems Codperatively,” 
Public Personnel Review, Vol. 7, No. 2, pp. 57-65 (Apr., 1946). 
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to decide individual cases of classification, or promotion, or per- 
haps even certification for original appointment. Early precedents 
can be cited—notably, the delegation of examining and certifying 
authority to “labor boards” in War and Navy Department field 
establishments. More recently, the development got under way 
with the delegation of promotion authority in 1941. It spread to 
classification throughout the field service with Executive Order 
9512, which provided that the Commission should issue standard 
class specifications, but that allocation of individual positions in 
line with these standards would be the responsibility of the line 
departments. The Commission and the Council of Personnel Ad- 
ministration are united behind legislation which would apply a 
similar principle to classification of Washington headquarters posi- 
tions. 

It remained for Executive Order 9691 and its accompanying 
regulations, however, to introduce the most significant of all 
transfers of operating authority from the Commission to the de- 
partments. Basically, they provide a coöperative program for the 
recruitment, examination, and selection of persons for middle and 
top bracket positions. While leaving over-all direction and standard- 
setting with the Civil Service Commission, they pave the way for 
Committees of Expert Examiners representing the departments to 
do the examination and selection job. This constitutes a radical 
departure from examining tradition, and the results can have a 
marked effect on the future distribution of tasks between the Com- 
mission and the line departments. With a growing habit of face- 
to-face discussion, and with the progressive withdrawal of the 
Commission from decision of individual cases, much, though far 
from all, of the potential friction can be extracted from the exercise 
of controls. 


V. THE COMMISSION AND THE OPERATING DEPARTMENTS— 
SERVICE FUNCTIONS 


The war years carried with them a marked growth within the 
Commission of both the philosophy and practice of service and 
assistance to the operating departments. Many forces played their 
part in this development: the unifying effect of war objectives, the 
attitude of the Commission’s leadership, an influx of new blood 
with a service concept, increased personal contacts, and a rela- 
tively generous budget. l 
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Some of the most notable evidences of the service approach oc- 
curred in the areas over which the Commission had control au- 
thority. Thus the recruiting and appointment process in the early 
days of the war became largely one of finding talent to meet agency 
needs, or approving persons located by agency officials. The formal 
controls of examining, rating, certifying ranked eligibles, faded 
into insignificance. Recruiting for O.D.T., for Pearl Harbor Navy 
Yard, or an army air base boiled down to getting the best people 
immediately available, and getting them on the job.®? The in- 
genuity, conscientiousness, and overtime hours which characterized 
the work of many Commission recruiters throughout the country 
fed on the conviction that the operating agencies needed help, not 
regulation, and that effective assistance to them was the primary 
goal. Similarly, the classification technicians of the Commission, 
some of them assigned on an agency basis, devoted many hours of 
time to advising agencies on internal classification snarls, including 
problems in the field over which they had no jurisdictional re- 
sponsibility. With the establishment of the Foreign Economic 
Administration, for example, a request from Mr. Crowley resulted 
in the full-time assignment of a Commission staff member to the 
planning and organizing of the intra-agency classification program. 
Examples from other control areas—inter-agency transfer, effi- 
ciency rating, reduction in force, personnel records—could be cited 
also. The salient point here is that the service concept got woven 
into the policeman’s creed—not always, not enough, but to a far 
greater degree than generally recognized.® 

A clearer view of the wartime service activities of the Commis- 
sion can be had in the phases of personnel management in which no 
regulatory responsibility exists. The greatest advance was made in 
the general field of in-service training, which is probably the most 
tangible of the activities commonly blanketed under the label, “a 

59 See Civil Service in Wartime, especially Chaps. IV and VI. 

6° An interesting commentary on the interrelation of control and service was the 
experience of the most able of the Commission’s recruiting representatives. Per- 
haps not always, but generally, these persons said “no” more often when an agency 
requested a questionable appointment than did other recruiters. However, they 
gained agency respect, not only for turning down appointment of undesirables, 
but for successfully finding alternative candidates who were qualified. In other 
words, “no” seemed to them only a partial answer, completed only if a good man 
could be promptly got on the job. The many attractive employment offers which 


these recruiters received in their agency contacts cannot be attributed entirely to 
the philosophy “if you can’t lick ’em, jine ’em.” 
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positive approach to personnel administration,” and which was 
sadly neglected before 1939. 

Executive Order 7916 sounded the starting gun, with the provi- 
sion that: ‘The Civil Service Commission shall, in coöperation with 
operating departments and establishments, the Office of Education, 
and public and private institutions of learning, establish practical 
training courses for employees in the departmental and field 
service of the classified civil service. . . .”” It was well after March, 
1939, however, when a Coördinator and Director of Training was 
added to the Commission’s staff, that a substantial program got 
under way. Let us make a quick review of the various facets of this 
program, at its peak in 1944-45. 

Of key importance was a general training advisory service, with 
staff devoted full-time to helping operating agencies identify and 
meet their various training needs effectively. During one six- 
months period, the Commission’s Washington staff of six training 
advisers serviced 588 agency requests for assistance. This ranged 
from continuous consultation during the setting up of agency-wide 
training policies and programs, through the selection of training 
schedules and materials for an infinite variety of specific programs, 
to advice on final revision in the plans for a training conference. 
This individual consultation extended over training for such 
diverse groups as new employees, messengers, typists, stenog- 
raphers, machine operators, personnel officers, administrative as- 
sistants, supervisors, lawyers, executive personnel; and covered 
many subject fields, including orientation, filing, procedure writing, 
correspondence, efficiency-rating administration, conservation, 
agency objectives and policies, handling grievances, safety, and 
public relations. The best measure of service rendered was the 
mounting number of requests for additional assistance. 

As a slight variation of individual consultation, the training 
advisory staff organized and spearheaded a series of interagency 
training conferences, directed at exploration and solution of major 
common training problems. In areas such as stenographic training, 
records administration, orientation of new employees, representa- 
tives of a large number of agencies met regularly over periods of 
many weeks to pool information, exchange ideas on successful 
experiments, and develop training materials needed generally. 
Taking responsibility for the recording and follow-up of these 
conferences, Commission staff members published a wide variety of 
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training aids. “Practice Manual for Typists in Federal Agencies,” 
“Typewriter Care,” “Government Dictation,” “Outline of a Re- 
fresher Training Course in Shorthand,” as some of the titles in the 
typing and stenographic field, are illustrative. Another in this 
series, “Better Use of Stenographers and Typists,” sold over 
100,000 copies through the Government Printing Office, and was 
used in numerous agencies, both Washington and field. ~ 

Tied in closely with the training advisory service was a library 
and reference service of training materials. Starting out as a small 
collection of unpublished and elusive materials, this grew into a 
large and comprehensive collection found increasingly valuable by 
officials of the various departments who were seeking guidance in 
initiation or improvement of training programs. They could benefit 
from the experience of other agencies whose carefully laid plans, 
outlines, and evaluations of results in meeting a similar training 
need were recorded and classified for easy reference. Typewritten 
materials in single copy were available for use along with much 
which was mimeographed or otherwise duplicated for wide circula- 
tion. The usefulness of this one central source, eliminating duplica- 
tion of surveys and pooling the dynamic experience of all branches 
of the executive department, was widely hailed by personnel and 
training officials. 

Frequently, when a general need was demonstrated for training 
materials not available, the Commission supplemented both the 
reference service and the conference results by the preparation of 
original written guides. Sample titles are: “Work Sheet for Planning 
a Training Project,” “Junior Administrative Training Program— 
Course Outline,” “Worksheet for Planning a Conference or Dis- 
cussion Meeting,” ‘Guide for Orienting a New Employee.” 

At the height of the war period, the Commission’s most ambitious 
service in the training realm dealt with the training of supervisors. 
In wartime government, as in war industry, the key rôle of the 
immediate supervisor in getting out production was widely recog- 
nized. Training Within Industry, having searched for the most 
profitable service it could render industrial production, had settled 
on supervisory training and prepared thoroughly tested programs 
to improve the supervisory skills of (1) instructing employees in 
their daily work, (2) simplifying work methods to get more work 
with less men, and (3) preventing employee problems from arising 
and solving those that do arise. Convinced that sauce for the pri- 
vate goose would also fatten the governmental gander. the Com- 
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mission adapted the T.W.I. programs to government operations, 
hired a staff of promoter-instructors, and went to work. Under an 
entirely voluntary plan in which agency representatives attended 
a week’s institute conducted by Commission instructors, then 
returned to direct the training of their own supervisory staff, over 
thirty agencies had participated by July, 1945. In 1944, it was 
estimated that the net result had been training of 13,000 super- 
visors in job instruction training, 14,500 in job methods training, 
and 6,500 in job relations training. In 1944-45, the Commission 
had a professional staff of seven in Washington and one each in 
thirteen regions throughout the country engaged in the enterprise. 
The demand for their services mounted far beyond the supply of 
their time. 

Of somewhat special nature, three other major training activities 
characterized the Commission’s 1945 services. A common element 
was the initiation of each at the request of operating agencies, act- 
ing through the Council of Personnel Administration. This fact in 
itself casts some light on the question of whether a control agency 
can achieve the coöperation of line departments in voluntary 
activities. 

The first of the three, in point of time, was a series of field con- 
ferences in personnel management. Planned with considerable 
agency help, but organized and managed primarily by Commission 
staff, these conferences brought together from one to three hundred 
administrative and personnel officials in such cities as New York, 
Atlanta, Cincinnati, St. Paul, San Francisco, and Seattle. Repre- 
senting scores of field establishments, these officials participated in 
a two- or three-day program, covering such topics as classification, 
efficiency rating administration, training, employee relations, and 
reduction-in-force, under the leadership of recognized authorities. 
Interest and enthusiasm were almost uniformly high, and a con- 
census invariably indicated worth-while results. 

The second of these special programs was pitched at the Wash- 
ington level, and designed to provide interagency training in the 
common and important management techniques in such fields as 
budgeting, procurement, accounting, personnel. For general guid- 
ance, the Commission appointed a distinguished advisory com- 
mittee, representing the central staff or auxiliary agencies and 
over half a dozen line departments.“ An initial program was 
launched, with wide acclaim, in budget formulation. Interestingly, 

& See John McDiarmid, op. cit., p. 64. 
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it was directed, not at beginners or no. 1 budget officers, but gen- 
erally at the high level employees just beneath the top in agency 
and bureau budget offices. 

Finally, the Commission launched in 1944 an internship program 
for the most promising of the potential administrative talent that 
could be located throughout the service. With over twenty agen- 
cies participating, thirty men and women were selected after me- 
ticulous screening, relieved of current duties, and given six months 
of organized training and guided work assignments, all designed as 
a broad and challenging preparation for more responsible adminis- 
_ trative duties. The program was repeated in 1945, and again in 
1946. If maintained, its leavening effects over the years should 
markedly benefit the entire service. 

Built largely around the activities in the training field, and 
launched as indicated above with presidential sanction, the Com- 
mission’s “personnel utilization program” represented the furthest 
. extension of the concept of staff service to operating departments. 
With a small Washington staff and one or more personnel utiliza- 
tion consultants in each regional office, this program was aimed at 
stimulating and assisting in the improvement of all phases of in- 
ternal personnel management. 

Emphasis in the early stages was on “personnel utilization sur- 
veys,” to discover and strengthen weak spots in an establish- 
ment’s personnel armor. These surveys, conducted variously by 
Commission staff, by joint agency-commission teams, or by agency 
officials with Commission advice, fell generally into two types. 
One was directed primarily at the employee and usually in- 
augurated with a questionnaire. It featured a careful inventory to 
see if unused skills could be brought to light and put to work 
through better matching of man and job, and a search for employee 
suggestions looking toward greater efficiency. It was most pro- 
ductive in the large field establishments, which had grown rapidly 
without sufficient provision for a careful continuous internal place- 
ment program. In one instance, as an illustration, such a survey ` 
resulted in the cancellation of 1,183 vacancies on requisitions with 

® See Franklin G. Connor and Russell H. Landis, “The Federal Administrative 
Intern Program,” Personnel Administration, Vol. 8, No. 4, pp. 11-14 (Dec., 1945). 
Credit for pioneering this in-service internship program goes to the National In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, which carried on the first experiment successfully during 


1944. Henry Reining, Jr., “The First Federal In-Service Internship Program,” 
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the Commission, the reassignment of 995 employees for more 
effective use of previous training and experience, and establishment 
of a qualifications file and internal placement program. 

The second type of survey was aimed principally at supervisors 
and staff officials, and consisted of a survey team’s over-all analysis 
of an agency’s personnel program, both policies and practices, with 
recommendations for improvement. On some occasions, the causes 
of high absenteeism and turnover were the immediate target. 
Training needs, placement and promotion practices, working con- 
ditions, community facilities, and employee relations were com- 
monly emphasized in the inquiry. To illustrate: a survey in an 
establishment of 7,900 civilians led to initiation of orientation, 
supervisory, clerical, stenographic, and safety training, a quali- 
fications file for internal placement, improvement of working con- 
ditions, and a drive to cut absenteeism. Results to which this survey 
contributed included: a drop in absenteeism from 11.87 to 5.71 
per cent, reassignment of 595 employees, cancellation of thirty- 
seven vacancies, and a marked increase in production per employee. 
In addition to participation in over 2,500 spot surveys in Naval 
shore establishments, Commission representatives had, as of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1945, either conducted or taken active part in over 240 
personnel utilization surveys covering offices of seventeen different 
agencies and over 606,000 civilian personnel. 

Many agencies and establishments had a resistance to anything 
labelled a survey, yet were faced with immediate personnel prob- 
lems on which they welcomed advice and assistance. Particularly 
as the Commission representatives gained agency confidence as 
friends and not policemen, their help was used in designing a pro- 
motion program, or a specific training program, or an exit interview 
program, or a grievance procedure, or a transportation plan, a sug- 
gestion system, an employee representation plan, or a statement 
of personnel policy. Not necessarily more expert than agency per- 
sonnel officials, the Commission’s personnel utilization consultant 
could offer an independent view, perhaps an influence with the 
establishment boss more effective than that of a subordinate per- 
sonnel officer, and, most important of all, a vantage point as clearing 
house of the most progressive and successful practices developed 
by the agencies in his territory. Case books of concrete accomplish- 


88 Although in the field this frequently was the case. 
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ments by other agencies proved to be among the most effective 
sales approaches used. 

At the Washington level, over and above particular training 
aids, which were most numerous, a start was made in publication 
of materials which would be generally useful. Better Use of Per- 
sonnel, issued in February, 1944, was a check-list of questions to 
serve as a basis for a searching analysis of present personnel prac- 
tices, Distributed to all agencies, and selling over 100,000 copies, it 
covered the following topics: support of top management; improve- 
ment of supervision; position-classification as a tool of manage- 
ment; internal placement; training; job breakdown for economizing 
in skills; cutting down absenteeism and turnover; progressive em- 
ployee relations; working conditions, safety, and health. 

Evaluating Personnel Management, a more detailed guide with 
some suggested standards; Notes on Better Use of Personnel, a col- 
lection of case histories; Position-Classification as an Aid to Super- 
vision and Management; Guide for Supervisors in Administering 
Leave; Employee Counseling; Operations Manual for Placement of 
the Physically Handicapped; and a series of selected bibliographies 
on various phases of personnel management, represent other pub- 
lications of importance. 

Thus, as it developed, the Commission’s personnel utilization 
program came to be as broad in scope as personnel management 
itself. Surveys as such, still useful, were less emphasized than a 
flexible approach which planted a seed here, supported a progres- 
sive development there, lent a hand in solving urgent problems, and 
always threw its support to establishment of the personnel function 
at a high level with top management recognition and support. The 
service concept was paramount, with priority given to agency re- 
quests for assistance, and with recognition that recommendations 
initiated by Commission staff must be sold on their merits to the 
responsible agency management. 

A Sad Postscript. The personnel utilization program just 
sketched grew during wartime, with its demand for high production 
and its manpower shortages. The Commission leadership looked 
upon it, however, as of permanent value. This was reflected in 
budget requests for fiscal 1946 and 1947, both of which sought 
funds for carrying on personnel management advisory services as 
a continuing function. Not so, said an economy-minded 79th > 
Congress, which ordered a marked curtailment by July 1, 1945, 
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and in a succession of drastic appropriation cuts following V-J 
Day virtually forced the abandonment of the bulk of orderly ac- 
tivities along these lines. The regional consulting and training 
staffs disappeared, and most of the full-time Washington staff were 
released or reassigned to other duties. Significantly, the Council of 
Personnel Administration formally expressed its concern at the 
forced retreat and hoped for an early revival; and recently a partial 
regeneration has occurred. 


VI. THE POSTWAR OUTLOOK 


Perhaps far more than is generally realized, the recent years 
have seen the U. S. Civil Service Commission exercise a leadership 
throughout the entire range of federal personnel management. 
Viewing its own réle broadly as that of a central personnel agency,™ 
it has assumed the functions of staff adviser to the Congress, the 
President, and the line departments on matters far afield from the 
“traditional civil service activities.” Under aggressive leadership, 
in a war emergency, with adequate funds for the first time in 
history, it reached the pinnacle of its prestige, its influence, and its 
constructive contribution to the positive phases of developing 
human power in government. 

Much of this should represent permanent gain, with widespread 
benefits. Current trends point to a continuation of influence, with 
Congress and the President, to more personal contact and coépera- 
tion with line departments, to more concentration on matters of 
legislative and executive policy and the establishment of general 
standards, and to more delegation of authority over operating de- 
tails to the agencies on the firing line—all to the good. 

The recurrence of the old occupational disease of civil service 
commissions, however, financial starvation, dampens the optimism. 
With huge work loads of regulatory activities which are mandatory 
in the statutes, drastic budget cuts could hardly result in other 
than the curtailment or discontinuance of many of the construc- 
tive services so long found lacking, so recently developed, and so 
short-lived. In addition to their intrinsic worth, these service ac- 
tivities enriched the Commission’s philosophy, and thus paid 
dividends also in their indirect effect upon the day-to-day adminis- 
tration of restrictions and controls. Inside the Commission, the 


64 Incidentally employing the term again and again in its publications, 
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service philosophy inevitably competes with the control philosophy, `’ 
and no permanent balance can result if only one army remains to 
occupy the field. 

Also, in the control areas—for example, examining and classifica- 
tion—continued improvement in the quality of the Commission’s 
performance will require adequate budgets for maintenance of 
competent professional staffs, and for research. Can Congress be 
convinced that penny wise can be pound foolish in so far as personnel 
management is concerned? 

The fact that the Commission’s rôle has changed markedly in 
the last few years does not necessarily settle the issue as to the best 
form of organization for the federal government’s central personnel 
work. Strong arguments can still be advanced in behalf of a single 
personnel administrator reporting directly to the President, with 
a board of part-time members serving in an advisory and quasi- 
judicial capacity. Were this step taken (and there have been some 
recent indications that President Truman might make the pro- 
posal), there would be the possibility of greater operating efficiency, 
more intimate staff work, increased delegation of authority to de- 
partments, and accelerated growth of service activities. Opponents 
of the change are convinced that any gains on the side of efficiency 
and interagency relationships are well outweighed by the weaken- 
ing of the central personnel agency as merit-system protector. 

This question will be reopened periodically. Whatever organiza- 
tion pattern finally emerges, the concept of a central personnel 
agency in fact as well as name seems firmly established. To the 
acceptance of this concept, and to the working out of the concrete 
steps needed to realize its potentialities, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s recent history has made notable contributions. 


A POLITICAL SCIENTIST LOOKS AT MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT IN THE EUROPEAN 
THEATER OF OPERATIONS* 


HAROLD ZINK 
DePauw University 


The political scientist found various aspects of World War II of 
professional interest. Perhaps-there were no fields as intimately re- 
lated to political science as radar and atomic energy in the case of 
the physical sciences, though such agencies as the War Production 
Board, the Office of Price Administration, and the Office of Civilian 
Defense presented many problems of vital concern. Of the strictly 
military programs, it is probable that none involved so many as- 
pects of political science as military government. Military govern- 
ment programs of some elaborateness were drafted for North 
Africa, Sicily and Italy, the Pacific Islands, Japan, Korea, and 
Germany and the countries which had been occupied by Germany. 
The military government activities in the European Theater of 
Operations surpassed all others in scope in that they involved both 
combat and post-hostility operations of great magnitude, neces- 
sitated dealings with both conquered and liberated peoples, re- 
quired the establishment of a system of government from the 
bottom up through the state level in Germany, and were par- 
ticipated in by all four of the major Allied Powers. The European 
Theater of Operations also saw the widest use of officers who had 
been assigned on the basis of their specialist knowledge of various 
aspects of military-government activities. It may therefore be of 
some interest to the political science profession to comment on the 
general record of military government in the ETO. 

Considering the comparatively minor rôle of military govern- 
ment in previous conflicts in which the United States has been en- 
gaged and the difficulty experienced by certain agencies in get- 


* The author of this article served as a major detailed to the General Staff Corps 
while on leave from DePauw University during 1943-45. He was assigned to the 
German Country Unit of SHAEF as planning officer in the Interior Division and 
later as American member of the Board of Editors of the Handbook for Military 
Government in Germany. After the establishment of the US Group, Control Council 
for Germany, he served as consultant on the reorganization of German government 
and for nine months as acting executive officer of the Political Division (Office of 
Political Affairs). Acknowledgment is made of a grant-in-aid from the Social Science 
Research Council to assist in a study of military government. 
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ting organized to cope with the far-reaching problems arising out 
of the war, it is distinctly impressive that the War Department, 
and to a lesser extent the Navy Department, should have given so 
much attention to planning for military government at a rather 
early stage in the war. There was, of course, a certain amount of 
fumbling in setting up machinery to handle military government, 
and some of the early plans left something to be desired. But the 
remarkable thing to a political scientist is that responsible of- 
ficials in the War and Navy Departments realized the need for an 
extensive military government program based on the use of spe- 
cialist officers, and that, at a time when manpower with any ex- 
perience was acutely short in supply, they gave a considerable 
amount of attention to the establishment of the necessary organi- 
zation. The creation of a Civil Affairs Division in the War Depart- 
ment and the recognition given military government functions by 
providing G-5 staffs at theater, Army Group, Army, and division 
levels in the field were most significant. 

As early as 1942, schools for the training of aeaiia officers in 
military governnment were organized. The School of Military 
Government at Charlottesville started giving instruction to of- 
ficers within a few months of Pearl Harbor, and a little later a simi- 
lar Navy school at Columbia University got under way. In 1948, 
the Provost Marshal General’s School was opened at Fort Custer, 
Michigan, feeding its numerous products into the various Civil 
Affairs Training Schools located on university campuses. It may be 
noted that political scientists participated in the planning and 
establishment of these schools, that they served as commis- 
sioned and civilian instructors at Charlottesville, Columbia, Fort 
Custer, and at the CATS, and that a small nue were included 
among the officer trainees. 

The curricula of the various military government schools started 
out by including an amazing mixture of relevant and irrelevant ma- 
terial. Trainees listened to lectures dealing with the Army post 
office, military etiquette, military correspondence, the problems 
of military police, court martial procedure, and numerous other 
topics. Officers who rarely if ever had to fire any kind of weapon 
after they arrived in the ETO found themselves not only doing 
target practice with the .45 and carbine, but exposed to the as- 
sembling of a Thompson submachine gun. However, it is significant 
that from the very beginning substantial attention was paid to 
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basic material relating to political science, both of the principles 
and the areal variety. As experience was gained, the instruction 
became less heterogeneous and special stress was placed on areal 
instruction. As military-government operations proceeded in 
North Africa and Italy, an attempt was made to relate the instruc- 
tion as closely as possible to practical problems arising out of 
actual experience. However, it proved difficult to secure adequate 
current information, since no provision was made for sending in- 
structors to serve in the field or to bring back experienced military 
government officers to offer instruction, though occasional lec- 
tures were given by officers who had returned to the United States 
for various purposes. Areal instruction sometimes stressed the past 
to a greater extent than the present, and because of the time ele- 
ment and other factors, it was usually general rather than spe- 
cialized in character. Such courses could hardly be expected to 
turn out European experts, but they nevertheless served a useful 
purpose in giving specialists in law, engineering, and other fields 
some background in European affairs. 

Military government personnel in the ETO included a great di- 
versity of officers and men—some extremely able, a few very weak, 
and a large number above the average in competence. There were 
the specialist officers commissioned directly from civilian life or 
assigned to military-government schools in the United States from 
other Army or Navy branches on the basis of civilian experience. 
The original assignments to planning units and operating detach- 
ments were made almost exclusively from this group. When the 
German government collapsed and it became evident that military 
government would be forced to construct a new system of govern- 
ment from the ground up, it was decided that the number of 
military government specialist officers was quite inadequate to 
staff the detachments, and numerous surplus combat officers were 
assigned to military-government units. The specialist officers, 
though not always outstanding, probably represented one of the 
best examples of personnel selection in the Army. Most of them 
could point to reasonably good academic training in a professional 
field related to military government, and in addition they had had 
quite broad practical experience in those fields. Lawyers, business 
men, public officials, civil servants, engineers, newspaper editors, 
and technical specialists in such fields as forestry, public welfare, 
live-stock breeding, mining, and public health predominated. 
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By and large, the specialist officers were seriously interested in 
the work to be done and a sizable group displayed something of a 
missionary spirit. Here were numerous men in their fifties who had 
given up the comforts of home and the incomes of successful pro- 
fessional practices and business positions to undergo the discom- 
forts of military life in the field and the comparatively small mili- 
tary pay because they hoped to contribute not only to the success- 
ful prosecution of the war but to the future peace of the world. 
It was exceedingly trying for many of these men of affairs to wait 
in England and France during the long months before their active 

services could be used, and morale became a serious problem, 
especially when many combat officers refused adequate recognition. 

To a political scientist, the chief weakness in the military-gov- 

ernment specialist personnel program was the lack of attention 
given to policy and planning positions. The German Country Unit, 
the various missions to the liberated countries, G-5 of SHAEF 
- and USFET, and the US Groups, CC for Germany and Austria, 
all required fairly large staffs of officers familiar with the political 
and socio-economic institutions of Germany especially, and to a 
lesser extent of France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Austria. The detailed plans which had to be drafted by these units 
required the very fullest knowledge of current conditions in the 
several European countries.as well as experience in research and 
analysis. Yet little attention was given to the staffing of these agen- 
cies in the recruiting of military-government officers in the United 
States. Fifty political scientists with background in European 
governments and experience in research could have served a most 
useful purpose on the planning staffs; but only a handful were to 
be found among the military-government officers. 

The officers assigned to military government from combat units 
after V-E Day naturally could not be expected to have the civilian 
experience and the military-government training which character- 
ized the military-government specialist officers. In most cases, they 
were given a week or two of orientation in military-government 
duties in the ETO, though at higher headquarters a number came 
directly from other assignments without any instruction in the 
nature of the military-government program. Some of these non- 
specialist officers actually did a very good job in military govern- 
ment, but for the most part they lacked both expert ae 
and keen interest. 
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If one were favorably impressed with the technical training and 
seriousness of the military government specialist officers, the same 
could unfortunately not always be said of the higher brass. The 
stress during the early months of the war was naturally on combat 
activities, with the result that the abler generals and full colonels 
were usually assigned to such military units. After V-E Day, an 
increasing number of high-ranking officers became available for 
military-government duties, and large numbers sought eagerly to 
receive such assignments in the ETO. However, with few excep- 
tions, these officers had fragmentary and vague knowledge of 
military government, though because of their rank they took over 
the key positions, especially in the planning and staff agencies. 
Some were anxious to learn all they could about the job to be 
done, but many ignored what had been achieved over a period of 
more than a year and exerted very little effort to acquire a full 
knowledge of the problem. The fact that there was a disposition 
to assign three or four of these officers to a single actual job to be 
done, and the rapid turnover in their assignments, added to the 
complications. 

It was the expectation that the ASTP would furnish most of 
the enlisted personnel needed in military government. Certainly 
the work to be done by enlisted men called for a knowledge of the 
language of the country and for as much familiarity with the coun- 
try’s institutions as possible. But the men who were trained in the 
United States in the ASTP somehow never reached the military- 
government units in the ETO in anything like adequate numbers. 
In the German Country Unit and the US Group CC for Germany 
(later OMGGUS), where such specialized training on the part of 
enlisted personnel was especially important, it was usually neces- 
sary to take any men that the replacement depots would deign 
to furnish—at one period, only psychoneurotics were available. 

With a natural interest in effective organization and a strong 
belief in the principle that an organization should be designed to 
fit the job to be done, a political scientist in the ETO could not 
escape disappointment at the somewhat reverse emphasis. No po- 
litical scientist in the United States with any experience ignores 
the personal factor in government. At the same time, he would 
rarely advocate the building of an important administrative or- 
ganization of more than temporary character on the individuals 
who seek the key positions, The German Country Unit was or- 
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ganized to parallel the German governmental structure, and though 
it gave less attention to some subdivisions than was warranted, the 
basic plan was reasonably sound. But the US Group, Control 
Council for Germany (OMGGUS), G-5 of SHAEF, G-5 of USFET, 
and the military government staffs of the Army Groups and 
Armies frequently more or less ignored the work to be performed 
and built their organizations around influential officers. The US 
Group CC for Germany and G-5 of SHAEF started out without 
any provision for dealing with the most important problems of 
German regional and local government and civil service. Though 
responsible for separate German ministries of great importance, 
the education and _ religious affairs subdivisions of the US 
Group CC and G-5 of SHAEF were never given more than nominal 
recognition and usually found themselves mere appendages of 
other less important subdivisions dealing with communications, 
public health, and the like. 

The general result of placing greater emphasis on personal fac- 
tors than the work program was that it not only was difficult for 
these agencies to plan effectively for the administration of Ger- 
many, but it was not easy to collaborate with one another because 
‘ of divergent structures. Another serious consequence of basing 
organization on men rather than work to be done was lack of 
stability. With high brass coming and going, the organization 
tended to change frequently. Thus in the US Group CC for Ger- 
many (OMGGUS) there was, to begin with, no subdivision dealing 
with regional and local government and civil service. When such 
a subdivision was finally authorized, it was first placed under a 
functional division known as Internal Affairs and Communications. 
A little later it was made a separate functional division to make a 
place for a general who had arrived. After a few months, the gen- 
eral departed and this subdivision was abolished as a separate 
division and combined with communications. And after a period 
of marking time, it was reéstablished as a ranking division. 

The problem of organization was made more difficult by the in- 
sistence until several months after V-E Day that military govern- 
ment operate through regular command channels. The British 
realized the necessity of integrating military government with the 
tactical military units, but they also appreciated the importance 
of having separate military-government channels of communica- 
tions. Thus in their military-government manuals they provided 
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that military government organizations at the various levels 
should have direct channels of communication with each other. 
It was hoped by many American military-government officers 
that a similar provision might be made by the United States, and 
some of the early planning was done on this basis. However, much 
discussion finally resulted in a decision that military government 
must operate entirely through regular command channels. During 
the combat phase, there was doubtless substantial justification for 
such a policy, since it was essential that military-government 
activities be intimately related to combat operations. On the 
other hand, such a system made any effective supervision of mili- 
tary government from higher levels exceedingly difficult if not 
impossible. Under this arrangement, G-5 of SHAEF had no direct 
relations with military-government sections of Army Groups, to 
say nothing of Armies and field detachments, since it was required 
to proceed through the regular tactical command channels. Simi- 
larly, G-5 of the Army Groups had to establish any contact they 
had with G-5 of Armies through the commanding generals of the 
Armies. 

After V-E Day, this cumbersome system became more and 
more of an intolerable burden; leading to decentralization rather 
than centralization of military government. The deputy military 
governor for Germany early recognized the weakness and urged 
the Army Group and Army commanders to permit direct technical 
channels for military government at the earliest possible moment. 
But the matter was left to the discretion of the latter, and their 
psychology was not such as to permit direct channels in military 
government in any large measure. It was not until the end of 1945 
that pressure compelled the institution of a system of direct mili- 
tary-government channels of communication, and in the mean- 
time much effort had been lost in attempting to establish some 
unity in military-government despite the heavy burden of having 
to do everything through regular military channels. 

The task of deciding what is to be done is usually a difficult one 
in the case of any public agency, or indeed in the case of indi- 
viduals. Hence it is not exactly surprising that military govern- 
ment encountered considerable difficulty in laying out its objec- 
tives and then in deciding what should be done to meet them. 
During the combat phase before V-E Day, this did not represent 
a serious problem in the case of the military-government detach- 
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ments, since they were covered by the emphatic directive to assist 
the combat units in every possible manner. But even before 
V-E Day the planning units were confronted by the problem, be- 
cause it was obvious that the plans to be drafted depended on the 
objectives aimed at not only during the combat: phase but, to 

‘some extent at least, during the entire period of military govern- 
ment. In the case of the missions to the liberated countries, the 
situation was fairly simple, because it was intended to return 
responsibility to the governments of the countries involved as soon 
as appeared feasible. However, in the case of Germany it was quite 
a different matter. 

Under our system of government, basic policies are, of course, 
laid down by the President and Congress. Yet both the President 
and Congress were so absorbed in the problems arising out of the 
immediate defeat of the German armed forces that they could find 
little or no time to give to military-government policies for Ger- 
many. The War Department and the State Department were un- 
able to furnish basic directives or policy decisions to the ETO 
concerning military government because they waited on the Presi- 
dent. The result was that the planning agencies in the ETO were 
forced for many months to proceed without guidance from Wash- 
ington. Then, as policies were laid down in the meetings of the 
Big Three, they tended to be negative in character and somewhat 
incomplete. As interpreted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in their 
directives to the ETO, they became even more’ difficult to imple- 
ment, because they did not always agree with British, Russian, 
and French interpretations. 

The whole matter of objectives was further complicated by the 
difference of opinion as to how long the occupation would last, 
and particularly how long military government would function. 
There were those who wanted to base their. planning on a period of 
twenty-five to fifty years; others thought of ten or fifteen years; 
another very sizable group could not be interested in any period of 
more than a few months. With no official policy on the subject, 
and very little if anything in the way of indication of what such a 
policy might eventually be, it was up to the individual to make his 
own prediction. 

Some of those who contemplated a reasonably extended occupa- 
tion focused their attention on the problem of the integration 
of Germany into the United Nations, stressing the importance 
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of building up a democratic system that could weather the storms 
of economic and political adversity that would rage sometime 
in the future. These officers displayed much interest in destroy- 
ing the Prussian dominance and often devoted a great deal of 
attention to plans for the substitution of a federal system of govern- 
ment for the recently existing highly centralized structure. Empha- 
sis was placed on the restoration of local freedom to deal with such 
matters as public works, recreation, and certain aspects of educa- 
tion. 

Others who envisioned a lengthy Allied occupation saw no hope 
of making Germany a responsible member of the United Nations. 
Consequently, they advocated plans which called for such drastic 
weakening of the economic and political systems in Germany that 
the German people would have no energy to expend on anything 
other than bare existence. While these American representatives 
were quite clear in their deep suspicion of the German capacity to 
govern themselves and to refrain from foreign aggression, they were 
far less certain as to how to develop, and especially to maintain, the 
necessary weakness in the German people. Some professed to be- 
lieve that the establishment of an agricultural economy would take 
care of the future. Others contemplated a sort of permanent penal 
colony for the Germans, with perpetual Allied responsibility as 
jailors. 

It is probable that the majority of American military-government 
personnel in Germany displayed comparatively little interest in 
more than the current situation and the immediate future. It was 
difficult to detect any real concern among many of them as to the 
problem of reconstructing Germany in such a manner that the 
future would not bring about a repetition of World Wars I and II. 
Some were so anxious to return to their homes and businesses that 
they found no time to devote to any other problem, however im- 
portant. Others had become so disillusioned as a result of their 
military-government experience that they could not muster suf- 
ficient hope to justify any attention to the task of reconstruction 
of Germany. Perhaps the largest number conceived of military 
government as very largely, if not entirely, restricted to making 
emergency repairs on water systems, clearing away the débris from 
the main streets, and maintaining law and order for the time being. 
The latter were inclined to be impatient of any planning for the 
democratization of Germany. 
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To a political scientist, the reactions of all of the above groups 
were worth attention. Of course he could not disguise his own sym- 
pathy for those who were attempting to deal with the enormous 
task of converting Germany from the paths of war to those of peace. 
The substitution of a federal system of government, with emphasis 
on local home-rule over such matters as could appropriately be left 
to such control, for the highly centralized government under the 
Nazis naturally aroused in him the greatest of interest, despite the 
recollections of political immaturity on the part of the German 
people in the past. On the other hand, he viewed with deep misgiv- 
` ings the proposals of those who would seek to restore the old Ger- 
man confederation with its autonomous states, since it seemed quite 
unlikely that stability could be achieved without a reasonably 
strong central government. Though he could not smother all ad- 
miration for the disciples of Morgenthau who worked so ener- 
getically and felt so sure that a sort of perpetual treadmill existence 
for the German people would prevent future excesses, the relative 
indifference of the rank and file of American military personnel to 
over-all problems of the future was a source of deep disappoint- 
ment. He could not ignore the remarkable record of getting electric 
current turned on within a few hours of the taking over a city. 
` Nor will he ever forget the sight of war-scarred street cars careen- 
ing through the narrow chasms amid mountains of ruins within a 
few weeks of the arrival of military-government officers in certain 
Stadtkreise. At the same time, the question came again and again 
to his mind as to what difference it made whether electric current 
was restored today or next week, or as to whether the street cars 
started running this week or next month, when viewed in connection 
with the loss of millions of lives, the destruction of incredible 
amounts of property, and the expenditure of untold billions of 
dollars for war purposes and the probability of future catastrophes 
unless the over-all German problem received the wisest handling. 

Obviously, basic German problems could not be disposed of 
within a few days, or indeed a few months, by even the most in- 
telligent attention from military government. As it became appar- 
ent that the Russians and the French were not disposed to coöp- 
erate in a central German government, at least for the time being, 
the difficulties confronting military government mounted. Nor 
could the argument that the strictly military-government phase 
should be terminated as soon as possible and a civil administration 
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set up to assume responsibility be dismissed lightly. But the sup- 
plementary argument that the long-range problems belonged to 
the civil administration, and that military government could meet 
its obligations by dealing with the immediate problems of details, 
even long after V-E Day, did not appear sound, since it seemed 
clear that the success of the civil administration depended so 
largely on steps taken by the military government organization in 
the formative period during which it controlled. The primary re- 
sponsibility for making clear-cut decisions as to what should be 
done rested with Washington, and the failure of those in high au- 
thority to give their attention to the problem might be fairly con- 
sidered very serious indeed. Nevertheless, with the freedom per- 
mitted military government personnel on the spot, it seemed that 
all responsibility could not be properly shuffled off on Washington. 

The experience in the ETO revealed quite clearly the compara- 
tive lack of political consciousness on the part of even the carefully 
selected and technically competent American military government 
personnel. From the deputy military governor down through the 
district governors, and on to the rank and file of staff and detach- 
ment officers and men, it was not uncommon for problems to be 
considered with little or no reference to their political implications. 
The commanding general of the US Group CC for Germany 
wearied of seeing the numerous streets, parks, and other public 
places bearing the names of Hitler, Bismarck, Frederick the Great, 
and other German public figures of the past and, without consulting 
his staff, issued an order that a directive be drafted forbidding the 
use, not only of National Socialist names, but of all names associ- 
ated in German history with nationalism. Snap Judgments of this 
sort were made rather frequently, with little or no reference to 
political consequences. In order to offset the political immaturity 
of American military personnel, a Political Division (Office of 
Political Affairs) was established in the US Group CC (OMGGUS) 
and staffed by numerous State Department employees. It inter- 
ested a political scientist to note the corresponding British pro- 
cedure. The general appreciation of political implications on the 
part of the British military personnel made it unnecessary to 
provide a Political Division of the British Element, Control Com- 
mission for Germany, until sometime after the United States took 
action, and then for a considerable period the British staff con- 
sisted of not over three officers. When the American set-up in- 
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cluded approximately one hundred hard-working political affairs 
people, the British found it possible to get along quite well with 
less than one-fifth of that number. 

Aside from seeking to maintain law and order, organizing a Ger- 
man governmental structure from the Gemeinde up through the 
Land level, setting up a food system that would keep the Germans 
from actually starving, and making emergency repairs to public 
utilities and public works, military government probably gave the 
greatest attention to denazification. Starting out with a general 
policy of arresting the more important Nazis, the denazification 
directives became more and more detailed after the great surge of 
American public opinion developed by the press in its reporting 
of the first major military-government activities in Aachen. Any 
political scientist would doubtless recognize the importance of 
getting rid of dangerous Nazis and meting out punishment to 
many of the leaders. However, as more and more of the energy of 
military government, both at the planning and the staff and opera- 
tional levels, was devoted to the denazification program, a political 
scientist could not escape concern. Remembering the experience 
after World War I, when attention was focused on getting rid of 
the followers of the Kaiser but little care given to the positive task 
of filling the public positions with those sympathetic to democratic 
principles, and the scuttling of the ship by these same bureaucrats 
when the pressure was put on by the Nazis, he wondered whether 
the same mistake was not being made again. To him, the main job 
was to fill the various offices and key civil service positions with as 
strongly democratic and as able persons as could possibly be found. 
With the Nazi contamination so widespread, it was obviously not 
an easy assignment to find such persons. Those former public 
servants who had withstood the Nazis were usually either so ad- 
vanced in years or psychologically warped as a result of their suf- 
ferings, or both, that they offered comparatively little promise. 
Most of those who had served under the Nazis could provide prac- 
tical experience, which was always a temptation to harassed mili- 
tary government officers, but they did not augur well for the future. 
But the mere fact that the problem of recruiting the right kind of 
personnel was exceedingly difficult constituted no sound basis for 
more or less ignoring the positive problem and concentrating efforts 
on the negative task of denazification. Various attempts were made 
to deal with the constructive aspect, but they appeared as dwarfs 
alongside of the denazification giant. l 
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Any political scientist who has observed the operation of a gov- 
ernment at home has at least some appreciation of the difficulty 
of directing the efforts of all branches and agencies of government 
toward a common goal. Consequently, a political scientist assigned 
to military government duties in the ETO was not particularly 
surprised to observe the considerable independence characterizing 
the various units and levels, not only in military government, 
but even more in the tactical military establishment. The Ger- 

“man Country Unit, which occupied a rather vague position as 
a special staff of SHAEF, found it difficult to establish working 
relations with G-5 of SHAEF, though it was highly important that 
the work of both be coérdinated. The US Group CC for Germany 
expended a considerable amount of energy in attempting, without 
pronounced success, to maintain the proper relations with G-5 
of SHAEF. It is hardly an exaggeration to state that several 
months of the efforts of both the US Group CC for Germany and 
G-5 of USFET were more or less neutralized by conflict as to the 
jurisdiction of the two. 

Within individual units, there was something of the same prob- 
lem. In G-5 of SHAEF, the legal and financial subdivisions felt 
entitled to commanding influence, to the extent of dictating the 
policies and plans not only of their own fields but in such matters 
as regional and local government, civil service, and public safety. 
Interestingly enough, it seemed easier at times for functional sub- 
divisions to work with corresponding subdivisions in the British 
Element, Control Commission for Germany, than with other func- 
tional subdivisions within the US Group CC for Germany. Coör- 
dination offices came into being to attempt the integration of the 
work of the various subdivisions, but the task was not easy. 

Perhaps the most striking cases of independence occurred in the 
Army Groups and the Armies. It is popularly assumed that a mili- 
tary organization is a very closely knit set-up, with orders proceed- 
ing from higher echelon to lower echelon and all personnel carrying 
them out without deviation. In reality, military organizations are 
made up of men just as are political organizations, and the result 
is that, theory or no theory, they operate very much as do other 
human groups. A theater commanding general usually has the 
theoretical authority to give explicit orders to his subordinate 
generals, but it may not be considered expedient to exercise de- 
tailed authority. If orders are issued, it is one thing to give the 
orders and another to have them carried out. Of course they are 
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not likely to be ignored openly, but they may somehow or other 
not result in the action contemplated. This situation is formally 
recognized to some extent, and the practice has grown up of per- 
mitting theater commanders, Army Group commanders, and Army 
commanders a considerable amount of leeway. In tactical opera- 
tions, there is doubtless much to be said for this freedom; in mili- 
tary government, there are occasions when local decisions should 
govern, but in general there would seem to be less justification 
than in tactical matters. At any rate, this constituted one of the 
greatest problems of military government in the ETO. Directives 
issued by the theater commander were redrafted by the Army 
Groups and the Armies, supposedly with no change in content, but 
actually often with important modifications. Thus at one time three 
different denazification policies were being followed by various 
military government detachments in the American Zone in Ger- 
many because of three divergent directives coming from levels 
below the theater. 
œ The unwillingness on the part of the Army Groups and Armies 
to surrender their prerogatives had far-reaching manifestations. 
During a considerable period both before and after V-E Day, it 
was almost impossible for the US Group CC for Germany and G-5 
of SHAEF to ascertain what was going on in the field in military 
government because the Army Groups and Armies did not furnish 
adequate information. Representatives from the higher headquar- 
ters noted above desired to go to the military-government detach- 
ments to offer assistance and to keep informed as to what tran- 
spired, but.that frequently proved out of the question because the 
Army Groups and the Armies would not permit them to enter their 
areas, Of course the planning carried on by the US Group CC for 
Germany and G-5 of SHAEF required detailed information as to 
actual field operations, but the subordinate headquarters often did 
not fully appreciate this fact and felt quite able to manage every- 
thing that went on within their areas. Consequently it was most 
difficult for the higher headquarters not only to exercise their re- 
sponsibility for general supervision of military government, but 
even to obtain the necessary information for planning. 
Some idea of the significance of Armies in the military-govern- 
ment field can be given by comparing the record of the Third 
Army in Germany under General Patton with that of the Seventh 
Army under Lt. General Patch. General Patton probably never had 
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a very clear concept of the rôle of military government in modern 
warfare. Distrusting specialists of any kind and placing great em- 
phasis on personal loyalty, he preferred to use his tactical staff for 
all purposes, and for a time actually refused to use military-govern- 
ment detachments in Germany. After it became apparent that his 
tactical officers could not cope with the problems and severe criti- 
cism developed, General Patton did permit the military-govern- 
ment detachments to take over various German political subdivi- 
sions in his area; but he never got to the point of giving them 
reasonable support. The result was that the detachments were so 
interfered with by the tactical units and so lacking in authority 
that they found it extremely difficult to handle their job effectively. 
Lt. General Patch, on the other hand, had a very real appreciation 
of the place of military-government specialists. He made full use of 
the military-government detachments assigned to him, ordered his 
tactical units to codperate, and in general gave a large measure of 
support. The result was that the detachments in the Seventh 
Army area naturally achieved very much better results than their 
counterparts in the Third Army area. 

While the formal relations between Washington and the theater 
were outwardly cordial and visitors from the Civil Affairs Division 
of the War Department received a welcome from the US Group CC 
and G-5 of USFET, something of this same independence existed. 
It was highly important that the Civil Affairs Division in Wash- 
ington and the theater staff work in the closest of coöperation, 
since each in no small measure depended upon the other. Yet far- 
reaching decisions were sometimes taken in Washington without 
consulting the theater as to the problem of their application, and 
vice versa by the theater staff without discussion with Washington. 
One of the most striking examples of such aloofness involved the 
decision taken by G-5 of USFET to effect a complete civilianization 
of military government personnel in Germany by July 1, 1946. 
It is apparent that this vitally concerned Washington; yet War 
Department officials first learned of the decision through the news- 
papers. 

The State Department was late in entering the military-govern- 
ment set-up in the ETO, though it obviously was much concerned 
with the general program. It was not represented at all in the Ger- 
man Country Unit. It designated political advisers on Germany 
and Austria to the Supreme Commander of SHAEF, and later to 
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the commanding general of USFET, to the district military gov- 
ernors in the American Zone, and to the United States members of 
the Allied Control Councils for Germany and Austria. A fairly 
large number of foreign-service officers and foreign-service auxiliary 
officers were eventually furnished to staff the Political Divisions 
(Offices of Political Affairs) of the US Groups CC for Germany 
and Austria. A political scientist was favorably impressed by the 
calibre of these staffs and by their serious interest. Unfortunately, 
the ranking State Department representative in Germany, though 
quite agreeable personally, gave indifferent leadership to this staff, 
and the lack of an effective internal organization in the division ` 
made it difficult for the hard-working and well-informed foreign- 
service people to exert the influence which they might otherwise 
have wielded. The cumbersome machinery used by the State De- 
partment to furnish auxiliary personnel revealed its weaknesses in 
a striking manner in the ETO. Despite promises to send to Ger- 
many specialists available and waiting in the United States within 
six weeks at the most, three to six months or more were required 
to complete the process. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that a political scientist serv- 
ing in Germany realized as never before the importance of public 
relations. Handicapped by a cautious Army public-relations policy 
relating to military government, satisfactory relations with the 
press were difficult to develop. Perhaps largely because of the lack 
of experienced reporters, the newspapers sent over newsmen with 
comparatively little background to write about military govern- 
ment in other than a spot-news fashion. The net result was that 
the news which came to the United States was frequently inac- 
curate, rarely comprehensive in scope, and usually and increasingly 
highly critical. Newspaper readers in the United States, at first 
avid for news of military-government activities in the ETO, lost 
interest and for the most part concluded that military government 
in Germany had failed badly. The achievements, of which there 
were many, came in for little publicity; the over-all problems, 
which are about as complicated as could be, received slight atten- 
tion. Even a political scientist, as accustomed as he may be to 
popular indifference to public problems in the United States, was 
not prepared, when he returned home, to find the lack of interest 
prevailing or the widespread failure to appreciate the bearing of 
the German problem on the future stability of the world. 
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The westward movement of settlement—into the semi-arid, treeless 
Great Plains beyond the 100th meridian—carried along with it traditions 
of local government familiar further east. Settlers organized their new- 
found lands into the counties, townships, and small school districts to 
which they were accustomed in the states of their origin.! Local- 
government customs evolved in humid, populous areas were thus trans- 
posed to a region destined by weather and other physical conditions to 
remain a place of sparse’ population. 

Predilections in government organization were fortified by a mistaken 
supposition that agricultural enterprise could be successfully organized 
and conducted according to the fashion of the East. The homesteading law 
generally in effect until 1909 (allowing but 160 acres to a settler) reflected 
this supposition. Moreover, the rectangular survey, with its gridiron of 
36-square-mile sections, constituted a ready-made invitation to organize 
the congressional township as a governmental unit and to make much the 
same area the basis for school districts. 

Over the years subsequent to the original peopling of this region, cir- 
cumstance and harsh experience have forced a revision in predominant 
beliefs concerning its nature and capabilities. Adjustments in agronomic 
enterprise and population have perforce occurred, often painfully and 
distressfully. It remains to be seen what adjustments must correspond- 
ingly occur in the organization and functioning of local government, for 
the basic facts of a region must find reflection in the trials, tribulations, 
and performance of its overlying governmental institutions. The following 
discussion aims to project the local-government organism of a selected 
area of the northern Great Plains—southwestern North Dakota—against 
the backdrop of the economic-physical environment it is designed to serve, 
and to suggest a few of the peculiar problems involved in adapting local 
government to this kind of country. 

The Missouri Slope Area of North Dakota. This area, located south and 


* Opinions expressed in this article are personal, not official. 

1 For a discussion of this phenomenon, see A. B. Goodman, “Westward Move- 
ment of Local Government,” Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics (1944), 
pp. 20-34. 
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west of the Missouri river and known as the Missouri Slope Area, covers 
19,500 square miles, about one-fourth of North Dakota. Land is virtually 
its sole resource; and its source of livelihood is grazing and agriculture— 
cattle and wheat.? Although much of its soil is inherently fertile, pro- 
ductivity is governed strictly by highly variable weather conditions. With 
well-timed and adequate rainfall, bumper crops and much beef can be 
raised, in a terrain adapted to large-scale, mechanized operations. But if 
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the rain holds back, as it often does, the landscape withers and sears, and 
colossal failure may result. Witness the dire and much publicized hardship 
attending the prolonged drought of the thirties, when per capita federal 
emergency and relief expenditures (1933-39) in this area were four times 
the national average.’ 


2 A local census taken in 1935 showed only 535 persons employed in mining and 
219 in manufacturing in the 10 counties for which figures are given. County Reports 
of Federal Expenditures, March 4, 1983, to June 80, 1939, Report No. 10, Vol. I, 
North Dakota (Office of Govt. Reports, 1940, mimeo.). 

3 Statement based on tabulations of expenditures for FERA, WPA, Emergency 
Crop and Feed loans, Drought Relief loans, Rural Rehabilitation loans and grants, 
and AAA payments, derived from the following source references: Security, Work 
and Relief Policies (Nat'l Resources Planning Bd., 1942); County Reports of Federal 
Expenditures, March 4, 1988, to June 80, 1989, Report No. 10, Vol. I, North Dakota 
(Office of Govt. Reports, 1940, mimeo.); and the Annual Reports of the AAA and 
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Rainfall, though averaging a meager 15 inches annually, fluctuates vio- 
lently from year to year and from period to period. Such rain as does fall 
may not come at the right time for crops, or it may come in such torrents 
as to damage crops, roads, and bridges. It is a high-risk area.4 The accom- 
panying graph, made from U. S. Weather Bureau reports, illustrates the 
scantiness and variability of precipitation in this part of North Dakota. 
The extreme range over the past 35 years was between a low of 6.72 inches 
in 1936 and an extraordinary high of 31.16 inches in 1941. 

In 1890, this area contained less than 9,000 inhabitants; but by 1910 
it had become fairly well settled, with a population of about 84,000. By 
1930, the figure had reached almost 115,000; but in 1940 it had declined 
to 103,500, and by 1944 it was down to 86,000. At the fairly late period 
major settlement occurred (the late 90’s and the first decade of the 1900’s), 
a cycle of generally favorable weather conditions had lent credence to the 
supposition that this could become a land of small farms, thriving on in- 
tensive methods of agriculture.’ Succeeding surges of immigrants came in 
later periods of good crops. Only gradually and stubbornly has it become 
commonly recognized that this land is best suited to relatively large farms 
or ranches, under an extensive sort of farm and ranch management. 

The 19,500 square miles of the area are divided into 14 counties and 
420 school districts. In addition, 205 organized townships cover part of it. 
Six of the fourteen counties contain fewer than 3,500 inhabitants. Not 
counting the two most populous counties (which contain a quarter of the 
total population), its bulk is served by 12 counties with an average popu- 
lation of little over 5,000 and an average density now less than four per 
square mile. This population is scattered as well as low; and thus the 





the Farm Credit Administration. The total national outlay was approximately 
$11,950,000,000, of which some $44,000,000 was spent in the 14 counties of this 
area, containing less than one-tenth of one per cent of the nation’s population. These 
figures do not include expenditures pursuant to the submarginal land retirement 
program, under which upwards of 10 per cent of all land purchased was in this area. 

4 For a discussion of the natural hazards of wheat production here, see Ralph E. 
Ward, “Adjusting Wheat Acreage in the Northern Great Plains,” Journal of Land 
and Public Utility Economics (1944), pp. 344-360. 

5 One man who long ago did not share this supposition was Major J. W. Powell, 
whose acute observations about the West have brought him just posthumous fame. 
Speaking a word of warning to the 1889 North Dakota constitutional convention, 
he said: “They will have a series of years when they will have abundant crops; then 
for two or three years they will have less rainfall, and there will be failure of crops, 
and disaster will come on thousands of people. ... There is almost enough rainfall 
for your purpose. But one year and another you will need a little more than you 
get.” 

ê This density figure includes both urban and rural inhabitants. For rural areas 
alone, the density is, of course, even less. 
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maintenance of an Eastern system of government service is especially dif- 


ficult. 


The homesteads on which this country were settled were coterminous 
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with the quarter-sections of the rectangular survey.” This meant that a 
diagram of farms would look like a checkerboard—a symmetrical mosaic 
of squares. With each farm family domiciled on its own square of land, 
population was dispersed to a maximum degree. (See diagram.) Since 
population was not drawn toward communities or along a network of con- 
centrations, the difficulty of an economical layout of schools and roads 
was but enhanced. For the provision of public road and school services, 
this is indeed a country of vast distances. 

To serve the whole territory, there were 22,000 miles of public roads 
and trails in 1940—ahbout 3.2 miles for every 10 rural inhabitants. Al- 
though a large portion of this mileage has received little or no mainte- 
nance, it is nevertheless a heavy superstructure of roadways for a purely 
agrarian, scantily peopled land. Again, 772 of the schools in the area in 
1940 were one-room schools. Of these, 436 served 10 or fewer pupils each. 
Over two pupils in every five were enrolled in one-room schools in the 
year 1943-44; and a large share of the remainder were in schools only less 
small. 

The population-distribution difficulty does not diminish with the pas- 
sage of time. Because farms modeled after the Eastern ideal have proved 
unsatisfactory, there has been an uninterrupted trend toward the enlarge- 
ment of farm units, more intense than any similar national trend. Al- 
though in 1910, 68 per cent of all farms in the area contained less than 
240 acres, by 1940 only 17 per cent were this small; concurrently, the 
number of farms and ranches over 1,000 acres increased from 394 to 2,300. 
This trend has apparently continued since 1940. Summary figures issued 
to date (June, 1946) from the 1945 Census of Agriculture, for ten of the 
counties, reveal that the average size of farms has jumped more than 22 
per cent during the five years since 1940. In effect, rural residents have 
become more thinly spread out, more difficult to serve with public facil- 
ities. 

The hazards of making a livelihood have with time shown up not only 
in enlarged farm units and a marked decline in rural population, but in 
a monstrous amount of tax delinquency, aggravated by a coincidence of 
the drought with the general economic depression. By March, 1940, taxes 
were delinquent one or more years on 69 per cent of the taxable acreage. 
The counties had taken tax deed to 850,000 acres, and 2,295,000 addi- 
tional acres had been so long delinquent as to be subject to tax deed— 
one-fourth the total area. Moreover, 340,000 acres had come into state 


7 Earlier, before 1891, a settler could get up to 480 acres by availing himself of 
the preémption, timber culture, and homestead acts; but Congress in 1891 repealed 
the two former. It was not until 1912, when the great rush of settlement was over 
and all but the poorest land taken up, that Congress extended to North Dakota the 
1909 act providing for 320 (later 640) acre homesteads. 
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ownership through foreclosure of School Fund and Bank of North Dakota 
mortgages.® It will be recalled that land is the primary local source of 
revenue in this country. Collections of general property taxes during the 
fiscal year ending June 30,,1939, equalled slightly over one-half of the 
current levy, but approximately one-third of the amount collected con- 
sisted of payments on delinquent taxes.’ 

Recent Adjustments. In the dismal 30’s, the people and the authorities 
were, of course, persuaded into especially sober reflections about the fu- 
ture of this land, about needed readjustments, and about public policies 
within the competence of the various levels of government to provide. 
Thinking for concrete action proceeded along two main lines—readjust- 
ments in the underlying economy and reorganization of the local- 
government superstructure. 

While “natural” processes were operating in an inexorable fashion to 
bring about economic adjustments, it must be recognized that these proc- 
esses are harsh and associated with much misery: impoverishment of farm 
families, foreclosures, tax delinquency, and outright abandonment. Par- 
ticularly during the thirties, they were associated also with dissipation of 
the soil. This was especially so in those vast parts of the area that can 
maintain their productivity only under grazing use, and where economic 
difficulties have been spotlighted by (a) ill-fated attempts, sometimes by 
transients, to plow up the range; (b) keen competition for the use, often 
by trespass, of land not under effective proprietary control of public or 
absentee owners; and (c) destructive over-grazing. 

Encouragement to the blocking out of the range country for controlled 
grazing use, for the benefit of stable ranch units, was accordingly one of 
the concerns of public policy. This is the most easily seen illustration of 
the more general problem of appropriate land-use practices and appropri- 
ate size in operating units. Farm and ranch enterprise can make the best 
- of the circumstances of this country only if conducted through units of 
sufficient acreage to permit practices assuring long-term productivity, to 
permit some flexibility in operations, and to provide some cushion for 
withstanding the shocks of erratic weather. 

One of the public measures initiated by the New Deal to aid, and to 
temper the pain of, the economic adjustment process was federal purchase 
of so-called submarginal lands. This had the object of securing controlled 
use of land unsuited to tillage, restoring its forage, and managing it in a 
fashion to stabilize ranch operations. As of 1945, approximately one mil- 


£ By the end of 1940, some 3,000,000 acres of the area were in state and federal 
ownership. Forty per cent of this had been acquired after 1932, in large part through 
the submarginal land retirement program. 

? The acute lack of public revenues resulted in such things as teachers’ salaries 
of $40 a month, seven-month school terms in many districts, and avoidance of jury 
trials in some places in order to save expense. 
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lion acres of such land had been acquired by the government, in four 
counties. Local governments share in the receipts from these lands (graz- 
ing fees), in lieu of taxes; and the Soil Conservation Service, which ad- 
ministers the projects, also assists the local people to rationalize the design 
of schools, roads, and habitation in the project areas.% 

Another measure consisted of a series of state laws. Among these was a 
1937 act authorizing codperative grazing associations. These are voluntary 
mutual-aid societies of ranchers, to provide for group leasing and control 
of large bodies of range belonging to the public (such as tax-forfeited land) 
or to absentee owners; to reconcile conflicting claims of different ranchers 
to the same land; to establish mutually satisfactory rights to the use of 
the range; and to police the range with the aim of limiting the amount of 
grazing to actual carrying capacity from year to year (i.e., to prevent 
overstocking which results in dangerous depletion of the forage). 

As a complementary piece, new departures were made in the handling 
of tax-forfeited land, especially that most suitable for grazing use. As is 
well known, the traditional policy for handling tax-forfeited land in the 
United States has been to sell it off to the highest bidder, to get it back 
into private hands and “on the tax rolls” by any means. Tax delinquency 
has been regarded as a purely transitory and accidental circumstance. 

From the public finance viewpoint, this is a workable policy when the 
tax-forfeited property is of a character to appeal to private buyers as a 
good investment, and when it is actually a sufficiently good investment 
to yield government the taxes it demands. Under conditions prevailing 
until after 1940, however, a goodly portion of the tax-forfeited land of the 
area, studied had no appeal for any private purchaser on any terms that 
would return to the counties even a modest portion of tax arrearages. Not 
only was it failing to yield any public revenue; often it was abandoned by 
its former owner, and open to trespass by any third party who cared to use 
it. Trespassers naturally have no responsibility to refrain from wasteful 
practices; and thus the land was likely to be rendered less than ever capa- 
ble of yielding revenue. 

The North Dakota legislature, therefore, finally amended the tradi- 
tional disposal policy by authorizing counties to grant long-term leases 
to tax-forfeited land.!° Such leases have been granted especially to grazing 


% See 1941 Annual Report of the Chief of the Soil Conservation Service. It goes 
without saying that many other programs not discussed here were also put in opera- 
tion in this area, such as soil conservation districts, shelter-belt plantings, farm debt 
adjustment and moratoria, rural rehabilitation and resettlement. 

10 Ch, 237, Laws of 1939, as amended by ch. 296 of 1945. This departure was 
carried further by ch. 134 of 1941, which empowered the counties to refuse to sell 
or lease tax-deed lands to the highest bidder when (a) the prospective purchaser or 
lessee would impair the fertility of the tract or an adjoining tract, or (b) the tract 
would become part of an operating unit deemed too large or too small, or (c) the 
value of adjacent county-owned land would be reduced. See Raymond J. Penn and 
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associations, under conditions envisaging flexible application and designed 
to safeguard against exploitation and deterioration. Lease fees have been 
established at realistic rates which ranchers might expect to pay, and 
which would yield the local governments revenues in lieu of at least part 
of taxes uncollectible. This new authority was not calculated to supplant, 
by any means, the old sale system, but merely to supplernent it. A large 
part of the motive undoubtedly was of a public finance sort, i.e., to give 
the counties a chance to replenish their ailing exchequers. The measure 
has, nevertheless, afforded opportunity to promote a more rational and 
stable organization of the enterprises of some of the area. 

Parallel with measures aimed at encouraging some adjustment of the 
basic agricultural economy, but much less effective, were measures to 
authorize government reorganization. In line with popular notions, the 
inspiration was consolidation, centralization, economy. The old township 
welfare functions were transferred to the county; and towaships were au- 
thorized to dissolve and transfer their remaining property assessment and 
road functions to the county. Authority was granted to school districts 
to consolidate; and new alternatives were provided for counties to do the 
same. When it transpired that no two counties would agree to consolidate, 
the legislature further provided that a county might, by its own motion, 
disorganize and attach itself to an adjoining county, as a sort of ward of 
the latter. At the same time, counties were enabled to effect internal re- 
organizations: the so-called ‘‘optional forms of government” amendment 
and law. One of these was the county manager form, and another was the 
so-called short manager form. Both aimed to reduce the number of county 
officials, and to reduce the costs of local administration." 

But these measures for voluntary local-government reorganization have 
met with no more success than in other parts of rural America. Despite 
the stresses and strains they have endured, the citizens of the Missouri 
Slope Area have not yet chosen to avail themselves of the benefits offered 
by such legislative enactments.” For one thing, there has been a reluctance 
to tread new paths at the possible expense of the accustomed amenities of 
local self-direction, especially as the worst of the bad days were passing 
by the time the laws went into effect. 

The Present and the Future. The area has now for several years been 


Morris H. Taylor, Management of Public Land in North Dakota (Bulletin 312, N.D. 
Ag. Exp. Sta., Fargo, 1942); and Morris H. Taylor, “Selective Selling and Leasing 
of County Land in North Dakota,” Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics 
(1943), pp. 238-242. 

u See E. A. Engelbert, “A Decade of County Government Reorganization in 
North Dakota,” in this Review, June, 1942, pp. 508-515. 

12 A recent act of the legislature aims to compel the poorest of the counties to ac- 
cept one of the optional forms of government. (Ch. 150, Laws of 1945. Proposed con- 
stitutional amendment.) 
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enjoying favorable weather, excellent crops, and prosperity. Local gov- 
ernment is once more solvent, at least for the time being; and the people 
are presently free of an immediate urge to institute far-reaching adjust- 
ments. But the fundamental problem remains. Nature made the area a 
highly hazardous one, and hard times can surely be expected again. We 
cannot comfortably reconcile ourselves to a prospect of recurrent federal 
subventions, of large proportions, every time the evil days come. Nor is 
there any realism in proposing to dump the problem into the lap of the 
state of North Dakota. The Missouri Slope Area is too big a chunk for 
the rest of a primarily agrarian state to carry; too much of the rest of 
North Dakota is victim of the same circumstances in which the Missouri 
Slope Area is caught. 

Practicable solutions for government in areas such as this, in an era 
when good schools, roads, and other public services are considered the 
birthright of every American, call for thoughtful attention. It is question- 
able whether merely a rigid application of efficiency-centralization doc- 
trines would suffice to cure local-government maladies in this area. The 
point is illustrated by a study of the government of the area as of 1940, 
sponsored by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the North Dakota 
Experiment Station, which had among its purposes to ascertain the sav- 
ings possible from applying familiar government reorganization recom- 
mendations. The conclusion was that the inauguration of large-scale 
integrations and the most business-like practices would enable local gov- 
ernment in the area to operate barely with balanced books at a very low 
level of public service. With optimistic computations, some savings mainly 
in administrative overhead were deemed possible; but such savings, al- 


1 In 1945, the 10 counties for which recent Agricultural Census figures are avail- 
able harvested over 41,280,000 bushels of grain, and had a bovine population of 
332,557 head. Compare this with the 1940 figures of 14,280,000 bushels and 167,181 
head, respectively, when this area was just beginning its recovery from the bad days 
of the 1980’s, 

4 This is illustrated by the enormous diminution of gross county and school 
district debt between 1939 and 1945. Over the state as a whole, of which the south- 
western quarter is a sensitive reflector, the total has been scaled down from $25.77 
millions to $7.05 millions. North Dakota Taxpayer, issue of March, 1946 (North 
Dakota Taxpayers Association, Fargo). Another illustration is found in changes in 
county ownership of tax-forfeited lands. Recent surveys of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics have gathered figures on this for seven of the counties (Adams, 
Bowman, Dunn, Grant, Oliver, Sioux, and Stark). Five of these have generally 
followed a policy of trying to return their land to private owners. In these, county 
ownership has been reduced since 1940 by 91.5 per cent (from 310,000 to 26,300 
acres). 

% “Local Government in Southwestern North Dakota,” by Hansen, Goodman, 
» and Taylor (mimeo., May, 1943, North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Fargo). Pre-1940 figures given in this article, unless otherwise cited, are from this 
study. : 
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though helpful, would not be enough to bring about a régime of satis- 
factory solvency. The public finance problem goes much deeper than the 
dollars-and-cents efficiency of the local-government apparatus. 

It is certain that adjustments in the economic organization of the area— 
adjustments that have progressed well in the past decade—are a prerequi- 
site to viable local government. It would not be easy to find a region where 
the circumstances of the underlying economy, conditioned as they are by 
hard physical facts, are more pointedly visible in the problem of govern- 
ment. 

The legislature has made a contribution to economic adjustments by 
new policies with reference to thé handling of tax-forfeited land, and by 
its grazing association legislation. Tax-forfeited land, particularly, gives 
the public a convenient weapon to guide use and occupancy, for the 
government can act with respect to such land in the rôle of owner.'® But 
the recent tax-forfeited land statutes still fall short of full exploitation of 
this device; there are clauses in them looking back to the old system of 
indiscriminate “return of the property to the tax rolis.” Supplementary 

-and complementary measures (as, for example, occupancy zoning) need 
also to be considered, in the interest of rationalizing the settlement pattern 
and bringing less instability to the economy. 

It must be recognized that, in an area of this kind, every citizen does 
not have the right to a good publicly-maintained road to his doorstep. 
Rationalization and long-time planning of the road network must go hand 
in hand with efforts to draw dispersed settlement in the direction of some 
sort of community pattern. Moreover, it must be seriously questioned 
whether doctrinaire impulses for large consolidated schools are applicable 
in this kind of country. In order that educational opportunities be reason- 
ably accessible to the school population, school buildings evidently will 
have to remain typically scattered and small; and a development of the 
potentialities of the small school will be a primary task of educators. 

Efforts toward bigness in sparsely populated areas throughout the Great 
Plains might rather be bent toward the enlargement of the administrative 
unit. The fragmentation of the Missouri Slope Area into 420 school dis- 
tricts brings glaring disparities in their relative taxable resources. A terri- 
torial realignment would broaden the supporting tax base and make 
outside revenues from railroads and other public utilities available for use 
in much larger areas. It would likewise help to equalize the rate of taxa- 
tion, which, in the previously mentioned study, was shown to vary among 
the taxing areas from a low of 23.2 mills, for all purposes, to a high of 


1 “Tax Delinquency and Tax Title Procedure in North Dakota,” by Melville ©. 
Williams and Peter L. Hansen. Unpublished study by U.S.D.A. in coöperation 
with North Dakota Agric. Experiment Station (Washington, D. C., December, 
1940). 
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98.56 mills (1938 figures). A variation in tax rates of this magnitude is 
especially troublesome during years of low agricultural incomes. 

Enlargement of administrative units, making for pooling of resources, 
would allow for the more effective planning of facilities, and for the 
achieving of greater flexibility in adjusting public services to the needs of 
the moment. Attendance areas could be redrawn from time to time; and 
schools could be shifted to or built at the most convenient spots for the 
changing school population. The layout, maintenance, and abandonment 
of roads, as well as of schools, could be planned with an eye to maximum 
efficiency of population distribution and concentration. Policies with re- 
spect to disposal of tax-forfeited land, complemented by the judicious 
exercise of zoning powers, could similarly contribute to the end of avoiding 
high-cost settlement and harmful land use. Central public guidance oper- 
ating over areas of sufficient size might, in a word, hasten the development 
of a rural community pattern on the basis of relatively large farm and 
ranch units but more clustered habitation. 

Because a very fickle rain is ruler of this country, it follows that flexi- 
bility is a prime desideratum of governmental as well as of agricultural 
operations. It may therefore be that a first element in any plan for viable 
local government would be a foresighted scheme of flexible public finance. 
The kind of flexibility typical of the past—marked by starvation of public 
services, widespread delinquency and forfeitures, and near-bankrupt 
financing expedients—seems too costly and cruel. The manageable limits 
of public borrowing are too quickly reached. 

Perhaps, then, an extension to government of Henry Wallace’s ever- 
normal granary principle would be part of the solution. Thereby, re- 
serves could be built up systematically during prosperous years to help 
tide public service over the bad years that must inevitably recur; and 
property tax rates could be readily raised or lowered in keeping with 
changes in economic conditions. Conceivably, such a plan to avoid the 
fate of “boom and bust” may be beyond the power of local government 
unaided to realize. If so, it must be concluded that an erratic local tax 
base, locally controlled, cannot be expected to carry at all times the pri- 
mary burden of government in the area, no matter how adequate its long- 
time yield capacity. f 

Precisely what changes will actually be made in the local-government 
set-up cannot as yet be forecast. Over the past fifteen years, economic 
forces, with some help from federal programs and state legislation, have 
effected much in adjusting economic enterprise and population to the 
circumstances of the area. For the limited number of people who can gain 
a livelihood under prevailing conditions, the economic future of the area 
may thus seem reasonably assured. But the task of revitalizing govern- 
mental institutions, imported in toto from another clime, remains. 


FEDERAL EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION 
RE-EXAMINED: A SYMPOSIUM, I* 


I. BASIC PROBLEMS 


S WAYNE coy** 
The Washington Post 


I 


We are passing once more through a season of governmental reorganiza” 
tion. The exacting demands made by World War II on our fighting 
strength, our productive capacity, and our ability to manage effectively 
our national plant gave rise to an administrative structure of extraordi- 
nary size and diversity. Now, as we turn again from victory to the busi- 
ness of operating a peacetime government, we are faced with a dual task. 
There is the matter of dismantling the wartime machinery of control in 
an orderly manner. There is also the matter of reshaping our government 
to meet the vastly enlarged responsibilities, domestic and international, 
of a new era. l 

In a very real sense, our domestic and international responsibilities are 
increasingly intertwined. The national goal of ‘full employment” entails 
more than the agreeable prospect of social balance and economic pros- 
perity. It reflects at the same time our determination to demonstrate that 
the democratic way of life and the creative freedom of enterprise in the 
Western tradition can satisfy the needs of the twentieth century as well 
as any other political system, if not better. In turn, our rôle in the inter- 
national scene must be a consistent expression of the values and aspira- 
tions that underlie and motivate our national order. The fundamental 
premises have to be the same at home and abroad. 

The Reorganization Act of 1945 was intended to serve this dual purpose 
of governmental reconversion from war to peace and of designing an execu- 
tive structure capable of meeting our postwar problems. The act did not 
attempt to blaze new trails. In granting the President temporary power to 
propose specific “plans” subject to the disapproval of Congress, it deliber- 
ately borrowed the techniques of working out structural rearrangements 
from the Reorganization Act of 1939. Fortunately, this time the statutory 
authority conferred upon the President found its logical counterpart in a 
reform program addressed to the lawmaking body, the Legislative Re- 


* Planned and arranged by Fritz Morstein Marx, Washington, D. C. The com- 
plete symposium embraces six articles, but considerations of space require that only 
three of the number be presented in the present issue. The remaining three will ap- 
pear in February. 

** Formerly Liaison Officer for Emergency Management and Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the President. 
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organization Act of 1946. The readjustments which Congress has initiated 
within its own house represent a significant step in the direction of 
strengthening the national legislature for its constitutional réle. 

For a long time, thoughtful students of popular government and alert 
lawmakers had urged the legislative body to devote attention to the in- 
adequacies of its own organization and working procedures. The Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress—under the leadership of 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr.set a landmark in its searching analy- 
sis of the structural and procedural handicaps which had impeded the 
legislative process.! Not all of the recommendations of this committee have 
been enacted, nor were all equally well thought through. But in its most 
constructive parts the law as adopted goes considerably beyond anything 
the self-appointed “realists” of yesterday regarded as politically accept- 
able in the face of institutional inertia and small-minded self-interest. 

Inevitably, the Legislative Reorganization Act affects the character of 
congressional-executive relations. It has introduced into this crucial area 
novel devices which have an immediate bearing on the position of the 
President as the responsible head of the nation’s administrative establish- 
ment. To that extent, the Legislative Reorganization Act has direct rele- 
vance for the topic of our symposium. 


II 


Passage in so quick succession of the Reorganization Act of 1945 and 
the congressional reform legislation bestows timeliness upon this sym- 
posium. Yet the papers here brought together are not meant primarily to 
furnish a first commentary on either enactment. They are more concerned 
with the deeper problems that surround all efforts to evolve in the federal 
government an executive structure best suited to insure responsible 
direction and unified action in carrying out public policy. From this angle, 
perhaps the outstanding fact about federal executive reorganization is 
the change in our approach, and in our expectations about the results we 
may hope to achieve. 

Throughout the twenties, and up into the mid-thirties, the prevailing 
tendency was to think of executive reorganization in much the same way 
that many a lawyer thinks of legal change, or many an engineer of tech- 
nical change—that is, as an end in itself, something of a terminal point 
to his endeavor, beyond which he need not bother. To put it differently, 


1 Senate Report No. 1011, 79th Cong., 2d Sess., Mar. 4, 1946. The La Follette 
Committce benefited greatly from the earlier report entitled The Reorganization of 
Congress prepared by the Committee on Congress of the American Political Science 
Association (Washington, 1945). For an incisive appraisal of these and related docu- 
ments, see Joseph P. Harris, “The Reorganization of Congress,” Public Administra- 
tion Review, Vol. 6 (1946), pp. 267 ff. 
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reorganization was a kind of prefabricated affair, looking alike everywhere, 
issued at the storeroom, and put together with six standard bolts. The 
most important thing was authority to act. 

To be sure, the founding fathers of the administrative-research move- 
ment, in the early days of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, 
showed astute appreciation of the rich variety of controlling facts to 
which administrative architecture must be adapted. Somewhere, however, 
as state and municipal reorganization swept across the country, this 
legacy of sophistication was lost. It has come back to us only after much 
discouraging experience with mass production of “correct” organization. 

This is not to minimize the measurable—even decisive—managerial 
advance that occurred in the wake of state and municipal reorganization 
on a broad front. We did secure growing acknowledgment of the political 
and administrative gains derived from structural integration under the 
chief executive; from clarification of directive responsibility; from the 
development of staff and housekeeping services; and from more effective 
accountability of the executive branch. With all that, however, the 
generalship of reorganization too frequently succumbed to the lure of its 
own doctrine. The outcome was a preoccupation with form—oftentimes no 
more than a symmetrical chart—which came close to turning into a cult 
of fagade. Certainly, without structure there can be no live organization. 
But the life of the organization does not spring from structure. And the 
organizational “facts of life” modify—and may overrule—structure at 
many points. 

What, then, is the change in approach to which I am according so much 
emphasis? It could probably be described in many ways, but to me the 
most important element is the maturing awareness of the numerous varia- 
bles that may reduce technically sound structural design to sheer orna- 
ment. These variables range from factors of political climate and popular 
understanding to institutional resentments and ineffectual utilization of 
initially unfamiliar arrangements within the administrative system. More- 
over, even under conditions of eminently rational organization, the total 
administrative effort may be so weak as to amount to failure because of a 
blunted sense of purpose. 

Something like that occurred in the first months after Pearl Harbor. 
We got into World War II just after the overhauling of the federal ad- 
ministrative machinery within the bounds fixed by the Reorganization 
Act of 1939 had been completed. Yet neither the emerging war agencies 
nor the old-line establishments were quick to grasp the breath-taking 
urgency of building up our striking power. In a critical situation without 
parallel, with every hour counting heavily, government, like the great 
majority of our people, moved about as if the cherished routines of peace- 
time operation were as important as the nation’s race against time. 
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It looked to me in the fateful spring of 1942 as if we might qualify for 
the dubious fame of being the best organized government that ever lost a 
war. As I put it at that time: ‘The ‘conversion of government’ which we 
have already achieved has in great measure involved the conversion 
of formal organization. Agencies have been created and abolished and 
reorganized. Authorities have been spelled out and delegated and re-dele- 
gated. Organization charts have been drafted, redrafted, and redrafted 
again. The ‘machinery’ of government has been intensively refurbished 
for war. But, like all other machinery, it cannot work satisfactorily with- 
out men, without the minds of men. The final, successful conversion of 
government depends upon the conversion of men’s minds.’”? 

Wartime experience also offers illustrations of the persistence with 
which factors extraneous to pure administrative theory intrude into or- 
ganizational planning. To cite merely one example, as our defense effort 
got under way, the question soon presented itself whether the emerging 
civilian control functions should be vested in the permanent departments 
or in agencies set up for this specific purpose. There were technical pros 
and cons for either alternative. The weightiest consideration, it seemed 
to me, was essentially political. Establishment of special war agencies 
promised not only a welcome influx of fresh blood and outside talent, but 
also a desirable opportunity for drawing into the government both repre- 
sentatives of important interests and exponents of the political opposition. 
The organizational solution then adopted was dictated in the main, not by 
administrative arguments in the narrow sense, but by the quest of 
national unity—a paramount factor in the hour of peril. 

Instances of this kind can be compiled from the peacetime operations 
of government, federal, state, and local, as well as from the wartime record. 
There is no point in attempting a long enumeration. It is more profitable 
to indicate the principal lessons that today’s administrative planners have 
drawn from past errors and frustrations. They have come to look with 
skeptical eyes upon neat paper solutions which may be mere shadows of 
noble intentions never realized. They are no longer in the habit of treating 
administrative structure as if it were governed by the laws of physics. 
They recognize the politics and the sociology of reorganization. In short, 
they have ceased to be formula-minded. 

Instead of simply following a general prescription, the seasoned special- 
ist shows his skill in tracing all the strands of concrete fact and human be- 
havior that are woven into the given administrative situation. Only by 
penetrating study of the entire range of factors can the foundation be laid 
for organizational recommendations persuasive enough to withstand con- 
verging counter-pressures. In the last analysis, administrative structure 
is a pattern of codperative effort. Its tangible expression is the way human 


2 “Teamwork in Washington,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 169 (Apr., 1942), p. 400. 
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beings act in the systematic pooling of their energies for the accomplish- 
ment of a common purpose. 
ur 


In simplest terms, the most characteristic task of government is the 
pulling together of diverse and often conflicting interests. Conversely, the 
most characteristic failing of government is its propensity for division 
within itself. From this angle, each major unit of governmental organiza- 
tion, under ideal conditions, should always be based upon more thana single 
predominant interest. But the pressures that emanate from the economic 
order and the political convenience of dealing with particular problems 
separately have combined to produce structural arrangements in the 
executive branch that make it harder rather than easier for government 
to fulfill its synthesizing rôle. 

We need only think of the denial of synthesis that results from the 
formation of clientele agencies. The Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the Department of Labor are perhaps the 
three most conspicuous manifestations of this tendency, though by no 
means the only ones. The existence of clientele agencies is a continuing 
incentive to substitute for broadly defined public policy narrow policies 
closely linked with particular interests. 

Take as a case in point the matter of governmental wage policy. It is 
clear that the question of wage levels cannot be answered satisfactorily 
except in the context of wider economic and social considerations. Yet the 
existing departmental system brings forth an inclination to deal with 
wage policy in the channels of a single agency—acting as the spokesman of 
labor in the executive branch. Similarly, governmental concern with re- 
storing and retaining the vitality of small business gravitates toward the 
Department of Commerce, while a national program of nutrition, not- 
withstanding its implications for the great mass of consumers, is ordi- 
narily viewed as falling into the jurisdiction of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Clientele agencies tend to carry the contest among interests into 
the government and weaken the administrative system in its reconciling 
function. 

, The divisive drifts in government are furthered also by the high degree 
of institutional separatism inherent in our scheme of public regulation. 
Here we have, for reasons we once deemed sufficient, deliberately sought a 
large measure of functional independence. This has taken the familiar 
form of a multiplicity of regulatory boards and commissions well-nigh free 
from executive control. A consistent and reasonably comprehensive policy 
of regulation is difficult to attain when a great many segments of regula- 
tory power, each with a will of its own, have to be brought on a common 
denominator. 

Again, I am not talking about standards of organizational luxury above 
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the plane of practical need. For instance, the legislation passed early in 
1946 to insure a high level of employment squarely rests on the assump- 
tion that all publie policies will be integrated to achieve this end. Con- 
sidering the actual organization of governmental regulation, we are 
strongly tempted to move toward any general strategy of production and 
‘employment by the roundabout and defective process of adding up the 
many fragments of regulatory policy, all primarily aimed at limited sets 
of particular objectives. Of course, in the execution of a unified policy we 
would have to rely once more on a large assortment of regulatory agencies, 
none of which is constituted to attend to the generality of a national goal. 

Then, too, one must bear in mind that the impact of special interests 
upon the administrative establishment extends below the departmental 
level. Generally speaking, the departments are weakest in the continued 
translation of the drives coming from their component parts—the 
bureaus, divisions, branches, and sections—into a work plan truly agency- 
wide. Each bureau is likely to think of itself as a world of its own, filled 
with a feeling of its own importance, and eager for self-sufficiency. The 
quest for autonomy typical of these subdivisions is related to the pathol- 
ogy of functional specialization, and functional specialization in turn is 
tied up with the interest organization of society. l 

The department head thus is often reduced to the task of precarious 
arbitration between colliding bureau aims. And despite the progress in 
building up staff units to give him greater executive strength, facilities on 
the level of the departmental leadership for bringing about effective as- 
sertion of an agency-wide point of view are still under-developed. 

All of these conditions conspire to encourage an organizational status 
quo marked by both resilience and diffusion. The ease with which im- 
aginative thought succeeds in evolving a more “‘logical” administrative 
structure is therefore at sharp variance with tough realities. That is why 
it would be a futile gesture to draw up an organizational master plan 
built on an abstract ideal of administrative soundness. Ever since the 
mighty labor of the Taft Commission on Economy and Efficiency, we 
have periodically considered steps toward a better grouping of govern- 
mental services in a more consolidated departmental system. Yet it is not 
surprising that in each instance the proposals that came forth dealt with 
fairly specific aspects, never with the total problem. 

Resistance to more broadly conceived alterations in the administrative 
structure comes also from the legislative branch, and for several reasons. 
Lawmakers have read into executive reorganization the threat of presi- 
dential ascendancy. Besides, they are impressed with the low potential of 
popular enthusiasm for matters so technical and obscure. More impor- 
tant, no doubt, is their own stake in lack of organizational unity on the 
executive side. 
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It is, of course, clear to many lawmakers that a more unified admin- 
istrative structure would make possible more effective executive account- 
ability and legislative control. Such fuller legislative control, however, 
would necessarily be the function of a relatively cohesive congressional 
majority rather than of individual committees or even single legislators. 
Moreover, the power of small groups in Congress over particular de- 
partments and bureaus would proportionately decrease if the legislative 
majority should assert general control over the executive branch as a 
whole. In the circumstances, one can understand why there is much 
legislative sentiment in favor of a state of executive organization allowing 
each prominent lawmaker to exert real influence in those areas of depart- 
mental business over which his committee holds sway. In this respect, the 
prevailing preference on the legislative side is evidence of weak party 
solidarity. The matter would be different if our parties were so constructed 
as to allow them actually to control the actions of their members in Con- 
gress, 

Large-scale reorganization of the executive branch, as a consequence, 
requires a great deal more than administratively competent planning. 
Ordinarily, any such effort needs the support of national emergencies 
serious enough to furnish telling arguments for structural regrouping. By 
the same token, the general purpose of reorganizations attempted on a 
broad scale must be made meaningful to the public; endorsement by the 
exclusive priesthood of administrative planners would not suffice. Just 
how the complex issues of executive reorganization can be carried to the 
people is a big question. The President’s Committee ‘on Administrative 
Management, in its report ten years ago, went far toward catching the 
ear of the public, but the counter-propaganda of “dictatorship” soon had 
the upper hand. 

Finally, successful large-scale reorganization presupposes a favorable 
administrative reception. The sense of emergency would have to seize the 
entire executive branch. Only then would innate hesitations toward 
structural change and autonomy-minded antagonism be brushed aside, 
and a strong incentive be created for the departmental high command to 
make the most of the new order of things. Is it strange that in the absence 
of these environmental supports the span of executive reorganization 
tends to be proportionately less ambitious? 


IV 


Much of what has been said thus far suggests the obstructions in the 
path of any far-reaching attempt at reorganizing the departmental system. 
I want to stress once more that there will always be historic situations 
when national necessities, conditions of crisis, and vigorous political 
leadership enter into an alliance sufficiently strong to overcome all ob- 
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stacles. Sometimes such historic situations have passed by without any 
move toward executive reorganization. This points to the desirability of 
some kind of an administrative general staff occupying itself with the 
development of plans for the improvement of governmental structure, 
to be used if and when the right moment arises. General-staff planning for 
reorganization must obviously look into the future. The main source of 
ineffectiveness would lie in lack of vision and uninspired clinging to work- 
ing assumptions based solely on conditions as they are. 

In the light of the marked immobility of the departmental system, it is 
understandable that in recent years we have paid more attention to 
coérdinating the various parts of the executive branch than to achieving 
its structural integration. The new outlook was ushered in by the report 
of the President’s Committee on Administrative Management. Its most 
important effect was a much clearer conception of the rôle of the President 
as the responsible head of the whole administrative establishment. This 
brought in view the staff units he needed to live up to his responsibility. 

In a sense, structural integration and functional codrdination are 
alternatives. All reorganization aims at raising the level of efficient 
service throughout the administrative process. This is also the end of 
coérdination. Each alternative calls for more than formalized measures, 
Just as structure is susceptible of twisting and distortion, so coérdination 
may exist in merely a nominal sense, especially when it is confined to 
occasional top-level determinations. The President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management pointed out with great clarity that true 
coérdination, being in the nature of a continuing process, must be sus- 
tained by the day-by-day work of presidential staff organs. 

The charter of any and all presidential staff organs, as the Committee 
on Administrative Management made plain, is the Constitution itself. I 
have always found deep meaning in that section of the Constitution which 
directs the President to ‘‘take care that the laws be faithfully executed.’ 
In our day, how can he comply with this constitutional mandate without 
consciously organizing his own business? And organizing his own business 
comes down to organizing in such a way that big government becomes 
manageable—manageable not only for the President within the limits of his 
own ability, but also for the executive branch at large. 

During the twentieth century, nearly all Presidents have felt impelled at 
least to take a look at this question of manageability. Some labored hard at 
finding a solution. Without intending to minimize their achievements, 
especially those secured under the Reorganization Act of 1939, I am con- 
vinced that no President has ever been in a position to “take care” that 
the executive branch carried out its assignments, It is equally clear to 
me, however, that the largest step toward enabling the President to “take 
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care” of the effective operation of the administrative system occurred in 
1939, with the establishment of the Executive Office of the President. 

In a professional field rich in differences of opinion, it is extraordinary 
indeed to notice how widespread is the agreement on this particular point. 
The agreement illuminates the state of executive poverty in which our 
Presidents had lived until the creation of the Executive Office. The 
identification of the main concerns into which the work of the Executive 
Office was divided‘ gave us the first close view of the scope of the Presi- 
dent’s business at the helm of federal administration. 

Of course, the Executive Office as it operates today is different from the 
tentative blueprint of 1939. The planning function, entrusted to the 
National Resources Planning Board, fell dormant with the legislative 
abolition of the Board, at least to the degree that it is not carried along as 
an integral aspect of the work of the Bureau of the Budget. Budgeting, 
after all, is one form of planning, and must be buttressed by economic and 
fiscal Analysis and projection. 

While the National Resources Planning Board was wiped out by legisla- 
tive action, the Office of Government Reports lost its standing as a divi- 
sion of the Executive Office by absorption into the information machinery 
of World War II. The Office for Emergency Management, originally 
merely an institutional peg on which to hang temporary agencies in case 
of an emergency, passed through a period of tropical growth during the 
war. More recently it has come close again to being just a peg. 

Most significantly, however, the 1939 version of the Executive Office 
continues to assert itself notwithstanding the changes that have taken 
place. The National Resources Planning Board is gone, but its place has 
been filled in part by the President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
established under the Employment Act of 1946. This is the first instance, 
I think, of Congress locating a new organ of government expressly in the 
Executive Office of the President. The Employment Act, on the other 
hand, gives the appearance of departing from the central idea of the 
Executive Office by providing that the members of the Economic Council 
be appointed with the advice and consent of the Senate. It would have 
been much sounder to rely on the precedent of the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921, under which both the director and the assistant director of 
the Budget Bureau are chosen by the President washout need for senatorial 
confirmation. 

Even in the case of the Office of Government Reports, there is some in- 
dication of a return to the original arrangements. With the demise of the 
Office of War Information, some of its permanent elements, turned over to 
it with the transfer of the Office of Government Reports, have been 
pulled back into the Executive Office. The Division of Public Inquiries 
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and the Division of Press Intelligence, combined in the Government 
Information Service, are now parts of the Bureau of the Budget. 


v 


It is difficult to imagine how wartime government in the executive realm 
could have functioned in a generally effective manner without the services 
the President obtained from his Executive Office. Because of the special- 
ized staffs it had managed to build up, the Bureau of the Budget came to 
operate as the core of the President’s managerial machinery.’ However, 
notwithstanding its high standard of performance, few observers regard 
the top staff organization in its present form as wholly adequate to the 
needs of the chief executive. It is a matter of greatest importance to carry 
forward the systematic development of the President’s Executive Office. 

In the first place, as a unified establishment, the Executive Office is still 
more 2 myth than a reality. J am not thinking merely of the arrangements 
necessary to make the new Council of Economic Advisers an integral 
element of the Executive Office. It is to be hoped that such devices as joint 
work-planning and joint use of staff by the Economic Council and the 
Budget Bureau will achieve this end, at least in large part. I am referring 
rather to the absence of an operative nucleus which would bring together 
on the highest level the proposals and suggestions coming from the Budg- 
et Bureau, the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, the Eco- 
nomic Council, the Liaison Office for Personnel Management, and the 
White House Office itself, as well as those emanating from the line agencies 
of the government. 

Paradoxically, the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion has 
never been part of the Executive Office of the President. Viewed from the 
angle of existing arrangements, however, each head of this war-born 
agency has been one of the closest advisers to the President. Apparently 
no decision has thus far been reached about its peacetime status. Under 
existing legislation, it will go out of business very soon. On the other hand, 
re-examination of the tasks this office has fulfilled since its establish- 
ment in 1943 may be expected to lead to a continuation of its policy- 
coérdinating and ‘“‘trouble-shooting’’ functions within the President's 
Executive Office itself. 

The original conception of the Executive Office probably leaned toward 
the President’s réle in administration rather than toward his political 
responsibilities. To be sure, the Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment placed great stress on the President’s position as a preéminent leader 
in the formation of policy. But this committee, quite naturally, gave most 
of its attention to matters of management. Generally speaking, staff as- 


5 See Fritz Morstein Marx, “The Bureau of the Budget; Its Evolution and Pres- 
ent Rôle,” in this Review, Vol. 39 (1945), pp. 653 f., 869 f. 
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sistance in policy formation has occupied a subordinate place in the work- 
ing of the Executive Office. The National Resources Planning Board, 
linked to policy-thinking by the character of its mission, concerned itself 
in the main with long-range goals, sometimes rather far away from the 
policy issues calling for immediate settlement. Moreover, the Planning 
Board was never intended to serve as an organ of policy development over 
the whole range of national affairs. 

‘One direction, therefore, in which the President’s Executive Office 
should be strengthened is toward continuing analysis of the flow of policy 
recommendations presented for the President’s decision. Equally im- 
portant is independent examination of such other policy matters as require 
study in connection with the President’s legislative and administrative 
program. For these purposes, the present internal structure of the Ex- 
ecutive Office is not altogether satisfactory. Today, nearly all divisions 
are drawn into matters of policy as well as matters of administration, the 
prevailing tendency apparently favoring administrative concerns over - 
policy concerns. Perhaps it would produce a better balance to provide - 
for an internal allocation of functions based on a division between ad- 
ministrative and managerial matters on the one hand and policy planning 
and program analysis on the other. However, considering the degree of 
functional correlation that has been attained since 1939 within the Bureau 
of the Budget, it might well be argued that breaking up this unit to fit its 
activities into such a dual scheme could prove too high a price to pay. 
This thought requires particularly careful consideration in view of the 
fact that the Budget Bureau has grown into the most vital part of the 
Executive Office. 

A division of activities separating administrative and managerial con- 
cerns from policy planning and program analysis would not solve all 
problems. There remains the need for special facilities designed to capture 
in each particular matter before the President the best thinking available. 
Indeed, this fusion of thought by which all of the resources at his com- 
mand are brought to bear upon his business is a foremost function of the 
Executive Office. It is easy to see how many matters of executive manage- 
, ment extend into the fields of policy formulation and program develop- 
ment. The same is true in reverse, in-adjusting policy alternatives to the 
available resources of administrative organization and experience. 

Thus it would seem that aside from the two main functions I have 
mentioned—policy and administration—another unit is required within 
the Executive Office, vested with responsibility for so codrdinating the 
various lines of staff work that every action-paper reaching the Président 
becomes’ a dependable end-product of joint analysis from different angles. 
Looked upon in this way, the organization of the Executive Office would 
divide itself into three predominant concerns—administrative manage- 
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expert and the administrative expert. 

To be sure, the bulk of continuing activities in the Executive Office 
will tend to fall to professional personnel having permanent status. Yet 
all staff members, whatever their special line of competence, should pos- 
sess a good deal of political sense. They should be able to see their current 
business in relation to the President’s political leadership and the partic- 
ular problems he confronts. In addition to appreciating keenly the arts 
and skills of statesmanship, they must also show capacity for looking at 
the problems devolving upon the President in the perspective of the 
government at large. Irrespective of their particular assignments, they 
should be selected on the basis of demonstrated aptitude for general- 
staff work in the civilian context. 

In short, when we think of the organic development of the Executive 
Office of the President, we have to consider not only questions of internal 
structure but also problems of personal qualification. Each of these must 
be dealt with in’ the light of both the President’s political rôle and his 
executive functions. It is obvious that the Executive Office could never 
attempt to exercise a monopoly of informed counsel. The group of advisers 
around the President will always be more inclusive and more fluid. But 
this does not minimize the need for a permanent staff organization effec- 
tive in checking and cross-checking the upward flow of government 
business; in submitting ideas and suggestions pushing up to the President to 
searching analysis so that in each case the whole story is presented to him 
rather than only part of it; and in steadying the President’s program by 
making its objectives the main criterion by which to judge policy action 
proposed from below. 

Clearly, this is a very delicate assignment. As staff leaders, the key 
figures in the Executive Office, picked by the President as men having his 
personal confidence, must not only make the most of the professional 
talent of their subordinates but also operate with great judgment and 
great tact. When a man like Jesse Jones in the heyday of his influence 
drops in at the White House with a sheaf of papers and walks away with 
the President’s signature on each document without anybody’s knowledge 
as to what transpired , routine arrangements for higher clearance will not 
do by themselves. Whether or not clearance requirements are actually 
observed will rather depend on the way the key men in the Executive 
Office handle their working relations with the departmental leadership. 


VI 


In more than one sense, then, the organic development of the Executive 
Dffice of the President is in itself an interesting example of the wide range 
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ment; programs and policy; and the blending of both. Presumably the 
officer to give leadership to this function for the President would be the 
central figure of the Executive Office—his chief of staff, or executive 
secretary.® 

Of course we must bear in mind not only the problems that rise to the 
President’s desk, but also the personalities that come to see him. No 
President would want to shut himself off from his personal and political 
friends and his immediate subordinates on the departmental level. It is a 
troublesome matter, however, to make sure that no one talking business 
with the President is allowed to carry the President’s decision with him 
when it has not been considered on the staff level. A substantial degree of 
formalization of the decision-making phase in the relations between the 
President and the department heads as well as other political appointees is 
indispensable. 

This alone could prevent the too frequent situations where a President 
discovers too late some unexpected consequence of commitments he has 
made prematurely on the basis of extemporaneous action. Such conse- 
quences can be avoided only by a staff competent to do an objective and 
analytical job, and a President who knows how to use, and will use, his 
staff, If staff is not available for this purpose, then much greater efforts 
must often be put into salvaging something from errors made on the 
highest level because of inadequate information. It is a costly and humili- 
ating business. 

Nor is this all. One must never forget that the President, besides being 
the chief executive of the federal government, is the head of his party 
and the political leader to whom the people look most frequently and most 
eagerly. A good measure of his regular business is party business, and 
many threads run from party affairs to governmental affairs, especially in 
his relations with Congress. Moreover, the men and women he appoints to 
direct the executive departments or the independent regulatory commis- 
sions and boards are principally political figures, Although many of them 
in the course of their career acquire a considerable degree of administra- 
tive sense, rare is the department head who appreciates the mechanics of 
good management on the President’s level. In fact, these officials are often 
persuasive in preventing presidential staff development. Yet without it 
the President cannot be atop of his administrative job, nor is it possible 
for him to relate departmental ends to his government-wide objectives. 

lt is still more important to keep in mind the paramount fact that all 
government operates essentially on the political rather than the admin- 
istrative plane. For this reason, staff work in the Executive Office cannot 
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be permitted to isolate itself in its specialized knowledge. It must be 
geared to the necessity of bringing together more closely the political 
expert and the administrative expert. 

To be sure, the bulk of continuing activities in the Executive Office 
will tend to fall to professional personnel having permanent status. Yet 
all staff members, whatever their special line of competence, should pos- 
sess a good deal of political sense. They should be able to see their current 
business in relation to the President’s political leadership and the partic- 
ular problems he confronts. In addition to appreciating keenly the arts 
and skills of statesmanship, they must also show capacity for looking at 
the problems devolving upon the President in the perspective of the 
government at large. Irrespective of their particular assignments, they 
should be selected on the basis of demonstrated aptitude for general- 
staff work in the civilian context. 

In short, when we think of the organic development of the Executive 
Office of the President, we have to consider not only questions of internal 
structure but also problems of personal qualification. Each of these must 
be dealt with in the light of both the President’s political rôle and his 
executive functions. It is obvious that the Executive Office could never 
attempt to exercise a monopoly of informed counsel. The group of advisers 
around the President will always be more inclusive and more fluid. But 
this does not minimize the need for a permanent staff organization effec- 
tive in checking and cross-checking the upward flow of government 
business; in submitting ideas and suggestions pushing up to the President to 
searching analysis so that in each case the whole story is presented to him 
rather than only part of it; and in steadying the President’s program by 
making its objectives the main criterion by which to judge policy action 
proposed from below. 

Clearly, this is a very delicate assignment. As staff leaders, the key 
figures in the Executive Office, picked by the President as men having his 
personal confidence, must not only make the most of the professional 
talent of their subordinates but also operate with great judgment and 
great tact. When a man like Jesse Jones in the heyday of his influence 
drops in at the White House with a sheaf of papers and walks away with 
the President’s signature on each document without anybody’s knowledge 
as to what transpired, routine arrangements for higher clearance will not 
do by themselves. Whether or not clearance requirements are actually 
observed will rather depend on the way the key men in the Executive 
Office handle their working relations with the departmental leadership. 


VI 


In more than one sense, then, the organic development of the Executive 
Office of the President is in itself an interesting example of the wide range 
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of factors that enter into the problem of reorganization. There are ques- 
tions of internal structure; of working relationships and routine ar- 
rangements for the conduct of executive functions; of qualification and 
aptitude; and of presidential interest. Greater structural unity and per- 
manence of form, and with it a more appropriate division of labor in the 
Executive Office, bear closely upon the efficiency of top-staff operations. 

To sum up, in the internal grouping of functions more emphasis should 
be placed on the President’s need for assistance in the vast area of policy 
development and program analysis. This accords with the predominantly 
political aspects of the presidency. Matters placed on the President’s desk 
should adequately reflect not only a government-wide point of view, but 
also the contribution of different kinds of staff analysis, especially 
managerial thinking and policy thinking. Staff leaders in the Executive 
Office should do their utmost to develop and maintain productive working 
relations with the President’s line subordinates and other political ad- 
visers. 

It is no less important that the permanent staffs in the Executive Office 
possess political judgment and special skill in maintaining fruitful contacts 
with their counterparts on the departmental level. There is an ever- 
present danger that top-staff activity may be too far removed from both 
the political and the operating levels of government. In these spheres, 
formal devices alone cannot be trusted. More significant are intelligently 
stated staff doctrine, the caliber of the professional teams built up, the 
resourcefulness and political acumen of staff leadership, and a tradition 
of orderly executive management appreciated and supported by the 
President himself. 


II. WARTIME CURRENTS AND PEACETIME TRENDS 


JOSEPH P. HARRIS 
University of California 


I 


In the late summer of 1944, nearly a year before the end of the war, 
President Roosevelt instructed the Budget Director to conduct investiga- 
tions and to prepare plans for the administrative reorganization of the 
federal government in order to return it to a peacetime footing. The first 
War Powers Act of 1941 had granted the President authority to reor- 
ganize executive agencies and to reassign functions affecting the prosecu- 
tion of the war. This act, following the precedent of the Overman Act of 
World War I, was limited to the emergency period. Six months thereafter, 
the agencies and functions which had been reorganized by executive order 
would revert to their former status. Under this power, the President 
established various war agencies and assigned to them, and to the regular 
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departments, emergency functions. Modifications were made frequently 
to correct weaknesses, and to adjust the wartime organization to rapidly 
changing requirements. At the end of the war, most of the special war 
agencies were promptly demobilized or reorganized as a step in liquidating 
their activities. 

As the war drew to a close, the President and his advisers recognized 
that the reconversion of the administrative organization of the federal 
government to a peacetime basis could not be entirely accomplished under 
the war-powers legislation. Many changes within the regular departments 
which were made during the war and had worked well commended them- 
selves for permanence. Within two weeks after VE Day, President 
Truman requested Congress to reénact the provisions of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1939 which authorized the President, subject to congressional 
veto, to carry out administrative reorganizations of continuing effect. 
The Reorganization Act of 1945 was passed in December, and in May, 
1946, the President submitted three reorganization plans to Congress. Of 
these, two went into effect and a third was set aside by congressional veto. 
Whether additional plans will be submitted remains to be seen. 


n 


In 1936, President Roosevelt created a Committee on Administrative 
Management to study the administration of the executive branch of the 
federal government and to make recommendations for its improvement. 
It is appropriate now, ten years later, to examine the developments during 

‘this decade; to appraise broadly the results; and to inquire whether the 
committee recommendations for administrative reorganization are still 
valid, or to what extent they should be modified in the light of experience. 
Much has happened since 1936. The country has played a decisive réle 
in the greatest. war of all times, and has marshalled its resources for the 
conduct of the war with outstanding success. The death of President 
Roosevelt has removed from the White House the political leader around 
whom much of the controversy in 1937-39 raged, and the chief opponents 
of his administrative proposals within the ranks of his own party sup- 
ported the Reorganization Act of 1945 when it was before Congress. The 
federal budget of about seven billions in 1937 has risen—omitting the 
wartime budgets—to around forty billions for 1947, and evidently will 
not drop below thirty billions annually. The number of federal civilian 
employees jumped from around one million prior to the war to over three 
millions at the peak, and will remain far above the prewar levels. The size 
and complexity of the government have greatly increased in a brief span 
of ten years. 

The problem of administrative organization and management today is 
different from what it was in 1936, and unquestionably more im- 
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portant. The rôle and functions of the federal government have 
changed and increased. Major trends and conditions which af- 
fect its organization and administration include (1) the greater need 
for fiscal policy to be coérdinated and fitted into the national econ- 
omy in order to maintain full employment; (2) the international position 
of the country, which touches upon the programs and activities of practi- 
cally all federal agencies; (8) the necessity for maintaining a military 
establishment far larger than during the prewar period; (4) the govern- 
mental program for veterans, and important domestic problems growing 
out of or influenced by the war; and (5) the substantial increase in federal- 
state-local coéperative relations. With broadened governmental tasks, the 
need for effective codérdination of the policies, programs, and administra- 
tion of the federal agencies is greater than in prewar days. This is well 
illustrated in our international relations. Problems such as the extension 
of credit, foreign loans, food, agriculture, raw materials, aviation, aid to 
war-devastated areas, or our policy with respect to China, Russia, Eng- 
land, Latin America, or any other part of the world, require the collabora- 
tion of numerous agencies. Effective codrdination is essential if we are to 
play the rôle to which we aspire in international affairs. Codrdination, in 
turn, calls for manageable administrative organization. 


HI 


Reorganization of the executive branch was the aim of only one of a 
number of recommendations made by the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management in 1937. Of equal, and perhaps even greater, 
importance were the recommendations (1) that the Budget Bureau be 
strengthened and developed into a managerial staff agency of the Presi- 
dent; (2) that personnel administration be invigorated, and that a single 
official should replace the Civil Service Commission; (3) that a planning 
agency be set up under the President; and (4) that his immediate staff be 
substantially increased. In addition to these recommendations for 
presidential staff services, the President’s Committee proposed (1) that 
the authority to settle accounts should be removed from the Comptroller- 
General and placed within the executive branch, thus making the Comp- 
troller-General into an Auditor-General limited to auditing functions; (2) 
that the civil service be extended “upward, outward, and downward” to 
cover all employees except a very few ‘“‘policy-determining’’ posts; and (3) 
that salaries paid to department heads, assistant secretaries, and the top 
civil servants be substantially increased so that the government could 
compete on more nearly even terms with business and industry for top- 
grade administrative and professional personnel. 

Before reviewing the developments in executive reorganization, it is 
useful to note briefly what has happened with respect to these recom- 
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mendations for the improvement of administrative management. The 
Budget Bureau has grown into a central staff agency of the President, 
even beyond the expectations of the President’s Committee.1 This de- 
velopment required no legislation, and did not raise any fundamental 
question of legislative-executive relationships. It did require greater 
appropriations, the provision of able and imaginative direction, and the 
building of a highly competent staff. The evolution of the Budget Bureau 
since 1939, under the leadership of Harold D. Smith, as a central manage- 
ment agency has been one of the most important administrative develop- 
ments in recent years. 

Improvements have been made in personnel administration, and the 
civil service has been extended to cover practically all positions in the 
public service; but the need for more affirmative stewardship through a 
single director of personnel is as great today as it was in 1937. 

A National Resources Planning Board was established by executive 
order in 1939 to serve as a planning agency in the Executive Office of the 
President, succeeding the National Resources Committee. After several 
years of significant achievement in research studies devoted to national 
resources, and assistance to the executive agencies in the better coördina- 
tion of their individual plans and programs, the board was abolished by 
Congress in 1948. For a variety of reasons, it failed to secure the support 
of the legislature, which repeatedly declined to accord it statutory status. 
Tts abolition was a serious setback to planning in the federal government.” 

In 1946, Congress passed the Employment Act, providing for a three- 
member Council of Economic Advisers in the Executive Office of the 
President.’ The main function of the council is to assist the President in 
preparing an annual “economic report” to be submitted to Congress 
within sixty days of the beginning of each regular session. The act provides 
that the report shall set forth: “‘(1) the levels of employment, production, 
and purchasing power obtaining in the United States and such levels 
needed to carry out the policy [of the act]; (2) current and foreseeable 
trends; (3) a review of the economic program of the Federal Government 
and a review of economic conditions... ; and (4) a program for carry- 
ing out the policy [of the act].”” The act also set up in Congress a Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, consisting of seven members from 
each house, divided between the majority and minority parties. This 


1 See, for instance, Fritz Morstein Marx, “The Bureau of the Budget; Its Evolu- 
tion and Present Rôle,” in this Review, Vol. 39 (1945), pp. 658 ff., 869 ff.; Harold D. 
Smith, “The Budget as an Instrument of Legislative Control and Executive Man- 
agement,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 4 (1944), pp. 181 ff. if 

2 See Charles: E. Merriam, ‘The National Resources Planning Board,” in this 
Review, Vol. 38 (1944), pp. 1075 ff. 

3 Public Law No. 304, 79th Cong., 2d Sess. 
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committee does not have legislative functions, but is to receive and study 
the economic report and supplementary reports, to make continuing 
studies, and to make recommendations to the House and the Senate for 
the guidance of the legislative committees. 

The Economic Council is also charged with analyzing economic trends, 
appraising various programs and activities of the government and making 
recommendations on them to the President, and recommending to him 
national economic policies. It is thus a planning agency with broader 
functions than the National Resources Planning Board. Moreover, not 
only was it established by act of Congress, but a special joint committee 
has been created to receive and act upon reports submitted to Congress 
by the President. How the Council will actually function is, of course, 
another matter. 

The Executive Office of the President—now comprising the Budget 
Bureau, the Economic Council, the White House Staff (including six 
administrative assistants), the Liaison Office for Personnel Management, 
and the Office for Emergency Management—has equipped the President 
with staff facilities. To a degree, the office has been institutionalized as the 
center of presidential direction.‘ 

The recommendation of the President’s Committee that the Comp- 
troller-General be turned into an Auditor-General encountered strong 
opposition in Congress; and although approved in separate bills in each 
House in 1938, no provision of the kind was included in the compromise 
reorganization bill of 1939. Moreover, the issue has not been revived since, 
though the basic criticisms of the Comptroller-General’s position still 
apply. 

The recommendation that the salaries of top administrative officers be 
increased did not appeal to members of Congress when initially proposed, 
and was not written into the reorganization bills of 1987-39. Since that 
time the liberalization of the federal retirement system has operated to 
make the highest career positions more attractive, and top career salaries 
have been raised to $10,000—still far short of the peak rate of $15,000 
recommended. With the rise of the cost of living and the marked increase 
of salaries in business and industry, the federal government has lost many 
of its ablest administrative officers, who have resigned to accept private 
positions with much higher pay. President Truman has frequently re- 
marked upon the difficulty of securing and retaining men of first-rate 
ability for the top jobs in the government career service. 


Iv 
Following the passage of the Reorganization Act in 1939, the President 


4 See Louis Brownlow and Others, “The Executive Office of the President: A 
Symposium,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 1 (1941), pp. 101 ff. 
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submitted five reorganization plans, making a considerable number of 
major and minor organizational changes. These have been conveniently 
summarized in previous articles in this Revizw and need not be repeated 
here.’ The major changes included the creation of three “agencies” — 
Security, Loans and Works—which were given semi-departmental status, 
their heads being invited by President Roosevelt to sit in the cabinet. 
Another important feature was the establishment of the Executive Office 
of the President. And further significant changes included the transfer of 
the Farm Credit Administration and the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion to the Department of Agriculture; the transfer of the Bureau of 
Fisheries from-the Department of Commerce to the Interior Department 
and its merger with the Bureau of Biological Survey, which was shifted 
from the Department of Agriculture to the Interior Department; the 
transfer of the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization from the 
Department of Labor to the Justice Department; and the placing of all 
government corporations, except the Tennessee Valley Authority, under 
the supervision of one of the executive departments. 


v 


When the victories of Hitler in the spring and summer of 1940 awoke the 
country to the danger it was facing, the President embarked upon a pro- 
gram of military expansion and preparation for war. He requested an 
initial emergency appropriation of one billion dollars for defense, and 
before the end of the summer additional requests were sent to Congress, 
which granted them with little or no question. The President next called 
for plans not only for building up our military strength, but—equally 
important—for the increase and conversion of our industrial plant to 
manufacture munitions and military supplies, and for the economic 
mobilization of the country in preparation for war. He also activated the 
Office for Emergency Management in his Executive Office. 

A National Defense Advisory Commission was set up under an act of 
1916, creating a Council of National Defense and authorizing such a 
commission. To this commission were appointed the following persons, 
with assignments as indicated : Industrial Materials, Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr.; Industrial Production, William S. Knudsen; Employment, Sidney 
Hillman; Farm Products, Chester C. Davis; Transportation, Ralph Budd; 
Price Stabilization, Leon Henderson; and Consumer Protection, Harriet 
Elliott. The rôle of the members of the Advisory Commission was not 


ë Laurence F. Schmeckebier, “Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
National Government,” in this Review, Vol. 34 (1939), pp. 959 ff.; Vol. 35 (1940), 
pp. 450 ff., 650 f., 1043 ff. i 

ë See Joseph P. Harris, “The Emergency National Defense Organization,” 
Public Adminisiration Review, Vol. 1 (1940), pp. 1 ff. 
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clearly defined. In theory, they were individual advisers to the President, 
to assist in considering the problems of mobilization for defense, in the 
preparation of plans, and in expediting the development of the defense 
program. Although expected to exercise only advisory responsibilities, 
certain members of the commission were soon in the thick of operations. 
All built up small staffs around them, and shortly several other divisions 
or offices were established and attached to the commission, including the 
Coördinator of Defense Purchasing, the Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
and the Division of State and Local Coöperation. These initial planning 
and expediting staffs constituted the nucleus of ‘war organizations which 
were subsequently created as the program moved from the planning stage 
to the production stage, and the exercise of positive controls became 
necessary. 

The emergency defense organization of the summer and autumn of 
1940 was subject to considerable criticism, and became to some extent an 
issue in the presidential campaign.” The President was charged with 
keeping too much authority in his own hands, and was criticized for not 
appointing one man to have control. The Industrial Mobilization Plan 
prepared by an Army-Navy board, which contemplated the immediate 
outbreak of war, called for the introduction of rigid economic controls 
and the appointment of an industrial czar. However, the plan did not fit 
the situation in 1940, and there were thus good reasons for not putting it 
into effect. 

The period from July, 1940, to the summer of 1941 may be regarded 
essentially as the planning stage. Plans were made; contracts were let; new 
plants were built; policies with regard to labor, financing plant con- 
struction, and taxation were developed; training programs for munitions 
workers were started; and initial economic controls were imposed. The 
administrative organization was loosely knit, and the President held the 
strings to such an extent that he drew upon himself constant censure. 
His course was warranted, at least to some extent, by delicate relations 
with Congress, the necessity of securing important legislation, the conflict 
between labor and capital, and the need to consider each policy decision 
with respect to its effect on public opinion. The weaknesses of the early 
defense organization became more apparent as the program developed. 
Gradually the National Defense Advisory Commission was superseded 
by special war agencies with definite powers and functions, headed in 
almost all cases by a single administrator. This came to be the usual pat- 
tern. 


7 For this account of wartime experience, the writer has drawn heavily on the ex- 
cellent forthcoming study, America at War, prepared by a special staff of the Budget 
Bureau. See also the-able analysis by Luther Gulick, “War Organization of the 
Federal Government,” in this Review, Vol. 38 (1944), pp. 1166 ff. 
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The next period, from the summer of 1941 to October, 1942, was one of 
production and acceleration, particularly after the outbreak of the war. 
Tight economic controls became necessary. The successor to the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, the Office of Production Management, in 
turn was replaced by the War Production Board. Czars and near czars 
of rubber, petroleum, hard fuels, transportation, and food were set up, 
and additional czars were demanded when any part of the program lagged 
behind. : 

While industrial production mounted, the armed services were rapidly 
expanding. At the beginning of 1942, it was recognized that the War 
Department’s basic structure was not adequate for the gigantic task 
ahead. A fundamental reorganization of the Army into three great services 
—the most important military reorganization in our history—was ac- 
complished by executive order. 

Early in the war, experience indicated the need for some means to 
coérdinate the various czars and wartime control agencies, which were 
frequently running into head-on collisions. Prices could not be stabilized 
unless there was a definite policy with respect to wages, agriculture, 
industrial materials, taxes, loans to industry, allocation of consumers 
goods, and so on. Each control impinged on other controls. Broad, over- 
all policies were needed, with an umpire to hear appeals and decide be- 
tween competing agencies. Repeated efforts were made to bring about the 
needed coordination. In 1941, the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
was created for this purpose. In January, 1942, when the War Production 
Board was established, its chairman was authorized to “exercise general 
direction” over the war procurement and production program and to 
“determine the policies, plans, procedures, and methods of the several 
federal departments, establishments, and agencies in respect to war 
procurement and production.” But the powers vested in him were almost 
immediately challenged by the government agencies concerned, led by the 
War Department. The effectiveness of WPB as a coérdinating agency 
was thus quite limited. 

As the battle against the rising threat of inflation became a major issue 
in 1942, better means for coérdinating agency policies became imperative. 
Not only the Office of Price Administration, but also the Department of 
Agriculture, the War Food Administration, the Treasury, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the War Labor Board, WPB, and the 
Army and Navy exercised important powers affecting prices; none of them 
could hold the line alone, or exercise its powers intelligently and effec- 
tively except in relation to-an over-all stabilization policy. 

To assist the President in coérdinating the government’s activities 
on the economic front, and in response to increasing pressure from Con- 
gress for an “Assistant President,” an Office of Economic Stabilization 
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was established in October, 1942. Mr. Justice Byrnes resigned from the 
Supreme Court to accept the directorship. As such, he was “to stabilize 
the national economy, to maintain and increase production, and to aid 
in the effective prosecution of the war,” having power to issue directives 
on policy to all federal agencies concerned. Certain decisions of the 
regulatory agencies required his approval. For example, he had to approve 
any wage increase granted by the War Labor Board which in the judg- 
ment of OPA or WPB would make necessary an increase in prices. 

It was soon evident that the job of codrdinating the federal agencies 
extended a good deal beyond decisions affecting wages and prices. As war 
production increased, serious shortages of raw materials, manpower, 
transportation, and industrial facilities appeared. More powers were given 
to the several czars to enable them to achieve their individual goals, with 
the result that they and other agencies competed for goods. Moreover, 
allocation of resources involved more than might appear on the surface. 
It involved the broad strategy for the conduct of the war, our relations 
with our allies and with neutrals, the maintenance of the civilian morale 
and economy, and the resolution of contests between the military services 
and various civilian claimants. To meet this need for coérdination on all 
aspects of production for war and the civilian economy, the President in 
May, 1943, established the Office of War Mobilization and elevated Mr. 
Byrnes to the post of director. The director was authorized: “‘(a) to de- 
velop unified programs and to establish policies for the maximum use of 
the nation’s natural and industrial resources for military and civilian 
needs; (b) to unify the activities of federal agencies and departments 
and to resolve and determine controversies between such agencies or de- 
partments; and (c) to issue such directives on policy or operations to the 
federal agencies and departments as may be necessary.” 

In 1944, Congress placed OWM, renamed the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, on a statutory basis, granting its director, subject 
to the direction of the President, broad powers over all federal agencies 
with respect to reconversion. The act authorized the director to prepare 
plans, issue orders and directives, and recommend legislation to Congress. 
He was to report to Congress as well as to the President.? As Louis 
Brownlow has pointed out, this is the first time that Congress has ever 
created by statute a “subpresidential, supradepartmental administrator 
with authority (so far as transition and reconversion are concerned) over 
all departments, independent establishments, and agencies in the execu- 
tive branch of the government,” and with powers in some respects broader 
than granted to the President himself.? Through this act, Congress at- 

8 Public Law No. 395, 78th Cong., 2d Sess. 


5 “Reconversion of the Federal Administrative Machinery from War to Peace,” 
Public Administration Review, Vol. 4 (1944), p. 316. 
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tempted to participate in administration and curtail the authority of the 
President by vesting essentially executive functions and powers in one 
of his assistants. The result was an impairment of the effectiveness of 
the Office, and it has not played the important réle in reconversion en- 
visaged by Congress. 

‘The following observations may be offered about the war experience in - 
the administrative organization of the federal government: 

1, The Bureau of the Budget occupied a significant place as a staff 
agency of the President, assisting him in formulating plans and programs, 
in performing the staff work involved in organizational adjustments, and 
in attaining coérdination of the many wartime activities. 

2. The Office for Emergency Management served as a “holding 
company” for the various emergency offices which were set up prior to 
the outbreak of the war, and thus permitted the President to act without 
delay. , 

3. The war organization was changed frequently as programs and prob- 
lems changed, and as experience indicated weaknesses. Throughout the 
period, organization was forced by events rather than anticipated them. 
Many mistakes were made and widely criticized. Gradually defects were 
corrected, and, on the whole, the machine worked surprisingly well. 

4. As the war progressed, increasing economie controls became neces- 
sary, and the number and authority of war agencies and czars were in- 
creased. Because of the growińg need for effective codrdination, and the 
mounting pressure for an “Assistant President,” special coördinating 
machinery under the President was provided. 

5. The rôle which Congress played in shaping the wartime admin- 
istrative organization was slight. Only OPA, the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, and one 
or two others were set up by statute. Because of the rapidly moving 
scene, organization by executive order provided the flexibility essential 
for adjustment and correction of weaknesses as they appeared. The most 
important influence of Congress resulted from its power of investigation. 
Special committees, particularly the Truman Committee, aided mate- 
rially in the prosecution of the war. 


VI 


In his message to Congress requesting the adoption of a peacetime re- 
organization act, President Truman specifically referred to the model of 
the 1939 Reorganization Act. This act had authorized the President to 
submit to Congress reorganization plans which, after sixty days, would go 
into effect unless Congress, by concurrent resolution, set a plan aside. 
The President recommended the following changes from the 1939 act: 
(1) the authority should apply alike to all executive agencies; (2) it should 
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be granted on a permanent rather than a temporary basis; and (3) “the 
legislation should be sufficiently broad and flexible to permit any form of 
organizational adjustment, large or small, for which necessity may arise.” 
The message praised the 1939 legislation as providing a suitable means 
whereby Congress and the President’ could codéperate in bringing about 
needed changes. 

The hearings before the House and Senate committees contributed 
little to an understanding of the principal problems. The only opposing 
testimony came from individual agencies and their clienteles in quest 
of exemption. The measure reported out by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee did not follow the act of 1939 in one important regard: provision 
was made that either house might by simple resolution set aside a plan 
submitted by the President. The Reorganization Act of 1932 had con- 
tained this provision, and after the 1932 election all the orders submitted 
by President Hoover were disapproved by the House without much 
discussion or consideration. The 1945 bill, however, was amended to 
require a concurrent resolution adopted by both houses to set aside a re- 
organization plan. Senator Byrd of Virginia, who had led the Democratic 
opposition to the act of 1939, offered the amendment and stated in its 
defense that “strong presidential leadership” is essential to any effective 
reorganization. The conservative Democrats who had opposed the 1939 
legislation supported the reorganization bill. 

Debate in House and Senate centered largely on the constitutional issue 
seen in the delegation to the President of the power to submit reorganiza- 
tion plans which would become effective unless disapproved by concurrent 
resolution. It was asserted by opponents that executive reorganization is 
a legislative function which Congress may not constitutionally delegate. 
The old clichés of dictatorship were trotted out again. On one point all 
were agreed: the need for action. Speakers on both sides characteristically 
prefaced their remarks by stating that they were strongly in favor of re- 
organization, but the debates revealed little real understanding of the 
subject as a whole. Most speakers regarded reorganization as a device to 
reduce the number of public employees, to abolish “useless” agencies and 
functions, and to bring about substantial economies. The use of executive 
reorganization as a means of securing more efficient administration, of 
achieving more effective codrdination of policies and programs, and of 
making the administrative structure of the government more manageable 
by reducing the number of agencies reporting to the President, was hardly 
recognized. i 

The Republican opposition offered amendments to require affirmative 
action by both houses before a reorganization plan would become effective. 
Since the President has general authority under the Constitution to make 
recommendations to Congress, the effect of such an amendment, had it 
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been adopted, would have been to nullify the intent of the legislation, and 
thus to defeat any possibility of effective reorganization. Mr. Martin, the 
Republican leader of the House, secured the adoption of a provision ex- 
pressing ‘‘the expectation of the Congress” that the reorganization meas- 
ures will accomplish an over-all reduction of 25 per cent of the administra- 
tive expenses of the agencies concerned. An amendment was offered and 
accepted by Mr. Martin to raise the ‘‘expectation” to 50 per cent, but was 
lost by a narrow vote. The economy provision, though advocated not as a 
standard or mandatory requirement but as a “hope,” was later to be used 
as an argument against every plan submitted by the President, and 
doubtless was designed for that purpose. 

As finally agreed to in conference,!* the act follows the law of 1939, but 
with the following significant changes: (1) The list of exempted agencies 
was shortened from twenty-one in 1939 to twelve. (2) It was stated, as 
indicated above, as “the expectation” of Congress that a reduction of at 
least 25 per cent of the over-all administrative costs of the agencies af- 
fected would be accomplished. (8) No salary in excess of $10,000 annually 
might be paid to any official established in a reorganization plan, and all 
appointments not under civil service should be by the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate. (4) No reorganization plan might impose, 
“in connection with the exercise of any quasi-judicial or quasi-legislative 
function possessed by an independent agency, any greater limitation upon 
the exercise of independent judgment and discretion, to the full extent 
authorized by law, than existed prior to the taking effect of such reorgani- 
zation.” This last was a compromise provision written in by the con- 
ference committee as a substitute for a section in the Senate bill which 
would have prohibited any reorganization of quasi-judicial agencies.” 

In May, 1946, the President submitted to Congress three reorganiza- 
tion plans, including some twenty-eight organizational changes. The most 
important provision of Plan No. 1 was the establishment on a permanent 
basis of the National Housing Agency (which had been created in 1942 un- 
der the War Powers Act), placing under a single administration the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, and the United States Housing Authority. Plan No. 2 dealt 
with the Federal Security Agency, to which were transferred the Em- 
ployees Compensation Commission and the welfare functions of the 
Children’s Bureau. The Social Security Board and the Employees Com- 


10 Public Law No. 263, 79th Cong., 1st Sess. 

Sec. 5(a), par. 6. 

“In the subsequent debates on the President’s reorganization plans, it was 
freely alleged by several members of the House, citing this provision, that Con- 
gress did not want the President to touch independent, bipartisan agencies. 
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pensation Commission were abolished. As part of a number of other 
changes, the Board of Vocational Education was abolished and its func- 
tions transferred to the Office of Education. Plan No. 3 provided various 
changes in several departments, including the transfer of the functions of 
the former Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation to the Coast 
Guard, where they had been exercised during the war. 

All three plans were disapproved by the House by large majorities, but 
in the Senate the leaders of the majority party were able to muster suf- 
ficient support to sustain the second and third plans, which therefore be- 
came effective. The consolidation of the several housing agencies into a 
single administration, though in effect since 1942, was strongly opposed 
by private housing and investment groups, including the savings and 
loan organizations, and associations of bankers, building contractors, 
real estate boards, and similar groups. The opponents maintained that 
the credit and insurance activities in the housing field were wholly dif- 
ferent from the public-housing activities, and that to put them together 
would be to ‘‘mix oil and water.” They vigorously objected to continuing 
the Federal Housing Administration and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board under a national housing agency, which they assumed would be 
headed by a person in favor of public housing. The supporters of the plan 
maintained that the National Housing Agency had worked well for four 
years; that it had brought about a rationalized and codrdinated housing 
program in the place of numerous competing programs and the confusion 
which formerly obtained; and that there was no evidence that the ad- 
ministrator was biased in favor of either public or private housing. 

Several other features of the plans were also attacked in the hearings. 
The maritime unions opposed the abolition of the Bureau of Marine In- 
spection and Navigation and the transfer of its functions to the Coast 
Guard—though in effect since 1942 under the War Powers Act—on the 
ground that the Coast Guard was dominated by military-minded person- 
nel, while the old Bureau of Marine Inspection was manned by persons 
with civilian sea experience. The abolition of the Employees Compensation 
Commission was strongly opposed by various organizations of public em- 
ployees and the American Federation of Labor. The opposition to the plans 
appeared to carry more weight with members of the House than the sup- 
porting testimony, for all three plans were reported adversely by the 
House Committee on Expenditures of the Executive Departments, with 
only Mr. Randolph of West Virginia dissenting. 


VII 


The record of the last ten years in the field of executive reorganization 
confirms the thesis that Congress cannot do the job by the ordinary 
processes of legislation. The wartime experience, with the President able 
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to reorganize the administrative establishment by executive order, with- 
out restriction or limitation, is significant. The freedom of the President 
to create war agencies to carry on functions authorized by legislation, to 
revise or abolish them as need indicated, to shift functions, and to adjust 
the administrative organization of the regular agencies, was essential to 
effective mobilization for war. No one would seriously contend that Con- 
gress could have done the job better. .In granting authority to the Presi- 
dent to reorganize the war agencies and activities, however, Congress did 
not give up its power to legislate on the subject, which it exercised on 
several occasions. 

The procedure incorporated in the Reorganization Act of 1939, whereby 
the President is authorized to prepare reorganization plans—not executive 
orders—and submit them to Congress, where they may be vetoed within 
sixty days by concurrent resolution of both houses,!* has much to commend 
it as a suitable method for effecting executive reorganization in peacetime. 
The veto by Congress in 1946 of one of the plans submitted by the Presi- 
dent, and the action of the House in disapproving all three plans, ap- 
parently because of the opposition of interest groups, illustrate both the 
real control retained by Congress and the difficulty in reorganizing agen- 
cies over the opposition of their clienteles. 

What have been the results of the executive reorganizations which have 
been made under statutory authority granted four times since 1933? It 
was frequently asserted in the congressional debates that little use has 
been made of this authority, and that little change and few or no econo- 
mies have been achieved. Actually, the number of agencies abolished or of 
functions transferred from 1933 to 1945—in practically all cases by execu- 
tive action—totals over 300.“ To appraise the results adequately would 
require individual examination of the changes. Without attempting such 
a detailed examination, however, some general conclusions or observa- 
tions may be offered. aot 

In only a few cases has there been any substantial criticism or opposition 
to the changes made by the President. These objections have uniformly 
been raised while the plan was pending, and came either from the chief 
officials of the agencies concerned or—more frequently—from their clien- 
teles. Their fears and criticisms apparently have been largely unfounded, 
and usually disappeared after the change went into effect, especially when 
interested officials and their clienteles discovered that no harm ensued. If 
one may judge by the general acceptance of organizational changes after 


18 See John D. Millett and Lindsay Rogers, “The Legislative Veto and the Re- 
organization Act of 1939,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 1 (1940), pp. 176 ff. 

4 See United States Government Manual, 1945, Appendix A, pp. 590-622; also 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate, Report No. 638 to accompany S. 1120, 
79th Cong., Ist Sess., 1945. 
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they had been put into effect, the absence of any substantial criticism of 
the results, and the fact that in only one or two cases has Congress seri- 
ously contemplated undoing an administrative change, it would appear 
that the reorganizations have been quite successful. 

On the other hand, no substantial reductions in the cost of government 
have been accomplished through administrative reorganizations. The ex- 
penditures for some activities actually increased. The social-security and 
public-health programs, for example, were enlarged after they ‘were 
transferred to the new Federal Security Agency—with a corresponding 
increase in expenditures. A careful investigation would doubtless indicate 
that marked economies have been achieved in some cases, but the amount 
of savings would be very small in comparison with the total federal 
budget. Budget Director Harold D. Smith pointed out in his legislative 
testimony on the reorganization plans of 1946 that the administrative 
costs of all of the departments, aside from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, amounted to only $2.3 billions out of a total federal budget of 
around $40 billions. Obviously, the reductions of administrative costs 
through reorganization will not materially affect the total cost of govern- 
ment. 

The economies to be achieved by sound administrative organization are 
not limited, however, as commonly supposed, to the reduction of ad- 
ministrative costs. Of far greater importance in savings is the effect of 
organization on the development of consistent, well-considered, balanced 
programs and policies. When several separate and independent govern- 
mental agencies operating in the same field carry on conflicting and dup- 
licating programs, the waste to the government is very real and may be 
very great. The true economies to be attained through reorganization lie 
in the establishment of an administrative structure which will facilitate 
coherent and codrdinated policies and programs. 

It is curious that this elementary consideration has been so generally 
overlooked. Many illustrations could be cited. When the farm credit 
agencies were consolidated in 1933, the savings to the government 
through the development of sound policies and consistent programs were 
doubtless many times greater than the administrative costs of the previ- 
ously independent agencies. Similarly, the consolidation of the housing 
agencies under a single administration led to tangible economies and en- 
abled the government to meet the crisis of wartime housing. No one would 
contend that the consolidation under the Veterans Administration of the 
several agencies providing services to veterans failed to achieve real econo- 
mies, though expenditures went up with the expansion of the program. 


18 Senate Committee on the Judiciary, Hearings on 8. Con. Res. Nos. 64, 65, 66 
79th Cong., 2d Sess., p. 32. 
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Had the War and Navy Departments prior to World War II been merged 
into a single department of national defense, as is now proposed, it is quite 
possible that billions of dollars less would have been required to conduct 
the war. 

The fears of those who opposed the granting of authority to the Presi- 
dent to reorganize the federal agencies, subject to the veto of Congress, 
have been proved groundless. No reorganization made by him has ad- 
versely affected the power of Congress over the executive branch. Con- 
gress continues to exercise the same control over substantive policies, and 
when the federal agencies are better codrdinated, it is better able to do its 
job of reviewing their work and enacting needed legislation. The power of 
Congress to exercise control over the expenditures of the government and 
to review administrative operations and policies incident to passing on the 
budget has not been lessened but intensified by administrative reorgani- 
zation. In addition, the effectiveness of the President as chief executive 
has been increased, for he has been enabled to take corrective action to 
resolve administrative conflicts or secure needed organizational changes. 


VIII 


For reasons stated earlier, executive reorganization of the federal gov- 
ernment will assume in the future even greater importance and urgency 
than in the past. Adjustments in organization must be made from time 
to time to meet changing situations and problems. The present Reorgan- 
ization Act expires in 1948. It is unlikely that a Democratic President 
will be able to secure acceptance by a Republican Congress of any further 
reorganization plans under the act. On such measures there has always 
been a strong tendency for members of Congress to follow a partisan line. 

The issue of executive reorganization will, therefore, probably not be- 
come live once more until Congress convenes in 1949, when the President, 
if he is of the same party as the legislative majority, may want to ask for 
new reorganization authority. If this occurs, debate in Congress will again 
turn, as in the past, on the constitutional question whether reorganization 
of the executive branch is a legislative or executive function, and how 
much authority Congress should grant the President. It has granted broad 
authority only during the emergency of war. Experience under the act 
of 1945 indicates that broader authority or greater congressional support 
will have to be secured in the future if effective reorganization is to be 
accomplished. , 

In debates in Congress on the subject, it has generally been assumed 
that the reorganization of the executive branch is a legislative function. 
For this reason, opponents have maintained that it is unconstitutional to 
delegate the task to the President, while supporters have asserted that it 
may be delegated under suitable standards. The Supreme Court has not 
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spoken on the issue, though a lower court sustained the act of 1932.6 
Throughout its history, Congress has enacted statutes prescribing execu- 
tive organization, and it has also frequently granted wide discretion to 
executive officers to determine administrative structure, without feeling 
called upon to prescribe any standards for the exercise of this discretion. 
For many years, the Secretary of State has had a free hand in providing 
for the internal structure of the State Department. Only a few of the 
bureaus in the Department of Agriculture are prescribed by law, and con- 
sequently, with few limitations, the Secretary is able to make internal 
changes of organization, whenever he believes they are needed. In 1939, 
a sweeping reorganization of the department was carried out by action of 
the Secretary. 

The internal organization of governmental agencies and bureaus is in- 
variably left to executive discretion. More than half of the bureaus of the 
federal government have been created by executive action, and are subject 
to change in the same manner. It would hardly be contended in these cases 
that Congress has ‘‘abdicated” or delegated its legislative function. On the 
contrary, the grant of full authority to determine internal administrative 
organization has been due to the recognition by Congress that such deter- 
mination is essentially executive in character, and that efficient, responsi- 
ble administration would be hampered by statutory provision. It is seldom 
wise to place any office or bureau on astatutory pedestal, thus insulating it 
from effective overhead management and coérdination of its activity with 
those of other agencies, 

Administrative organization is dynamic; it must be adjusted con- 
stantly to new programs and conditions. Adjustment requires considera- 
tion of many subtle factors known only to those intimately acquainted 
with operating problems. Timing of reorganizations is extremely impor- 
tant. Reasonable stability of structure is an important consideration, but 
it can be achieved without the excessive rigidity involved in statutory pro- 
vision. Reorganization of the executive branch, except in its broadest 
phases, is essentially an executive rather than a legislative function. 

The President should be granted continuing authority to make inter- 
departmental reorganizations, subject to review and veto by Congress, 
since his changes will frequently alter organization previously established 
by legislation. Department heads should have authority to reorganize 
their departments, and to shift functions or activities in the interest of 
better administration. Bureau chiefs should have similar authority over 
their bureaus, and so on down the administrative hierarchy. Authority 
to make organizational adjustments is an essential element of manage- 
ment and should not be denied to executives at any level. Every executive, 


1 —Isbrandtsen-Moller Co. v. U. S., 14 Fed. Supp. 407 (1936). 
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from the highest to the lowest, if he is to be held responsible for results, 
must have considerable discretion in organizing the units under him and 
assigning them their tasks. 


III. STAFFING THE PRESIDENCY 


DON K. PRICE 
Public Administration Clearing House 


I 


Tf we look back over several decades, we can see that Congress and the 
President have done a great deal to unify their treatment of the mana- 
gerial program of the executive branch. Congress no longer lets its mem- 
bers or committees interfere very much in detailed personnel or budgetary 
matters, but reviews in a comparatively systematic way the President’s 
general management of these affairs. Then, too, the Executive Office of the 
President was created to carry out the idea that staff agencies not merely 
should administer restrictive controls, but should help the President put 
his program into effect. 

In dealing with general policy, however, we have made less progress. 
The reason is partly that the President has not had the tools for the job. 
It is plain that a chief executive needs institutional help for such mana- 
gerial work as budgeting or planning or personnel, because it requires 
special technical skills. It is less easy to show that the President needs in 
his Executive Office a staff and a procedure by which he can direct his de- 
partment heads in building up a unified program, and adjust differences 
between them. 

I 


In one federal department, the need for such staff work became obvious 
almost half a century ago, and Secretary of War Elihu Root got the Army 
General Staff established. In spite of opposition from the several arms and 
services, the General Staff proved its usefulness. During World War II, 
the President superimposed on it the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The success of 
this machinery in directing world-wide strategy—that is to say, military 
policy and programs—led some of the staff officers to wonder why a simi- 
lar system of coérdination of policy could not be applied to the whole 
executive branch, 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff themselves noted that their system was some- 
thing like that of the British war cabinet, its committees and subcom- 
mittees and the secretariat that served them, and had a study made of 
the British scheme. Like some columnists and political scientists, some 
military staff officers began to say that they do these things better in 
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England, and to believe that the Uuited States should adopt the parlia- 
mentary or cabinet system. 

The trouble with this idea, of course, is that the same constitutional and 
administrative arrangements, on a different social and geographic and 
political basis, may produce entirely different results. We start in the 
United States with a people that is not culturally homogeneous; that dif- 
fers from region to region in the ways it thinks and makes its living; that 
organizes politically—and socially as well—on a federal basis; and that is 
loyal, in a litigious sort of way, to a Constitution. We cannot assume that, 
should we amend the Constitution to abolish one house of Congress and 
let the other elect a prime minister, we would automatically develop the 
strong party discipline needed to elect an effective executive and maintain 
a stable government. 

_ The British cabinet system developed only because the House of Com- 
mons unified each of its parties into a responsible group in order to take 
control of the government away from the king without a revolution. In 
the United States, by contrast, each party unites mainly to elect the 
President, and Congress encroaches on the executive branch most effec- 
tively on a piecemeal and irresponsible basis. 

The, President tries to control his department heads, and may even 
dismiss one now and then for differences over policy. But within the legis- 
lative branch it is a different matter. A congressman is his own sub- 
ordinate. As a member of the Senate, for example, he reviews proposals 
made to the Senate by some committee, say, on agriculture, of which he 
is a member. As a member of the Senate, he is one among ninety-six; as a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, he is one among 
twenty. And if by seniority he has become chairman, he is boss of the 
works. For this simple reason, it is hard to get either house to review 
critically the policies of its committees; and neither house ever thinks of 
removing a committee chairman for opposing majority policy. 

This makes it hard for the President to consult with his department 
heads and direct their policies in the way—or rather, to the same degree— 
that a department head may count on the codperation of his bureau chiefs 
in developing a common program. If the Secretary of Agriculture, for 
instance, has a new policy to consider, he must decide whether to discuss 
it confidentially first with the President or with the chairmen of the com- 
mittees on agriculture in Congress. The President will probably want to 
coérdinate the proposed policy with those of other departments. The com- 
mittee chairmen, on the other hand, are likely to sympathize with the 
Secretary in thinking foremost of agriculture, and to ally themselves with 
the private groups that are the customers and constituents of his depart- 
ment. 

The explosion of the first atomic bomb raised issues that affected every 
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department of government. Yet the first bill introduced with the support 
of the War Department had been drafted secretly for it by a group of 
private citizens, and was presented to the Congress without going through 
the usual channels of clearance by the President’s Executive Office. The 
War Department showed the bill to the President personally and to 
several departments, but not others. Representative Andrew J. May and 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson, of the military affairs committees, introduced 
the bill with the intimation that it had top support. But it was soon clear 
that something was wrong. Other departments and other outside groups 
began to be heard. The Senate, with the support of the President, set up a ` 
special committee under Senator Brien McMahon to deal with atomic 
energy. Senator McMahon, with some help from the executive side, 
drafted his bill. The President backed it, and so, finally, did the Secretary 
of War. The McMahon bill was enacted. 

In our political practice, the main points in this little story are repeated 
again and again. An executive department gets the jump on the President 
by dealing with an interest group and a congressional committee. It pre- 
sents its proposal to the public before the President—whether or not he 
hears of it personally— can tie it in with the programs of other depart- 
ments. Sometimes the President can iron out the matter belatedly; some- 
times he cannot do so at all; sometimes he never even hears of the issue. 


TIT 


In 1855, Attorney-General Caleb Cushing foresaw that Congress, by 
supporting its committees and the departments against the President, 
might disintegrate the executive branch. While pointing out that the 
Constitution vested full executive responsibility in the President, no mat- 
ter where a statute might assign a function or power, he wrote as follows 
in an official opinion: 

“I hold that no Head of Department can lawfully perform an official act against 
the will of the President; and that will is by the Constitution to govern the per- 
formance of all such acts. If it were not thus, Congress might by statute so divide 
and transfer the executive power as utterly to subvert the Government, and to 
change it into a parliamentary despotism, like that of Venice or Great Britain, with 
a nominal executive chief utterly powerless—whether under the name of Doge, or 


King, or President, would then be of little account, so far as regards the question of 
the maintenance of the Constitution.” 


The Honorable Mr. Cushing, however, probably had no idea how many 
ways could be devised by interest groups, in addition to the practice of 
giving statutory powers directly to departments and their subdivisions, 
to make it harder for the President to supervise his subordinates. First, 
of course, there was the invention of the independent regulatory com- 
missions. Next, there is the supervision of administration by congres- 
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sional committees, which often is so detailed as to amount to direction. 
It is usually informal in nature, but occasionally the general practice is 
described in a statute, such as the act of 1944 requiring the Navy to ob- 
tain the approval of both naval affairs committees before buying or selling 
any tract of land. 

Another way is to require one department to work under the super- 
vision, not of the President, but of another department or a special board. 
Thus the Department of Agriculture was given a veto over OPA decisions 
on ceiling prices on meat, and a special board was created to consider 
which prices should be restored to OPA control. Then also the President 
may be required by statute to exercise his supervisory powers through 
some specific agency. Statutes define the functions of the principal agen- 
cies in the Executive Office itself, and give even more extensive powers 
over policy directly to the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
Finally, the President’s discretion in managing the policies of the execu- 
tive branch is limited by interdepartmental committees and advisory com- 
mittees, some of which have statutory powers. Both types of committees 
can be highly useful, but unless the President has some way of keeping in 
touch with their work, he may find that they prevent him from hearing 
of issues that he alone should determine. 

People who like to keep the major issues “out of politics” are just begin- 
ning to see how much use can be made of advisory committees, especially 
those with statutory authority. In the 1920’s, the opponents of federal 
control of electric power simply proposed to sell Muscle Shoals to Henry 
Ford for half a billion dollars. Today their tactics would be more refined. 
They might propose that the government own Muscle Shoals but operate 
it through a commission of unpaid members not subject to presidential 
removal, as the May-Johnson bill proposed to handle atomic power. Or 
they might suggest that the Muscle Shoals agency have power to act only 
with the approval of an “advisory” board of private citizens professionally 
interested in its program, just as the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act of 1946 put the government’s hospital program under the control 
of boards of private citizens concerned with hospital administration. 

In times of crisis, the opposition to the President has often sought to 
create a supervisory or coérdinating authority to be played off against the 
President himself, or to take power away from him. Lincoln had to carry 
on a running fight with the Congressional Committee on the Conduct of 
the War. President Johnson lost control of the executive branch entirely. 
Wilson had to threaten a veto against a bill to create a war cabinet. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had to stave off several efforts to set up a czar of 
everything. With political tactics like these to contend with, it is no 
wonder that Presidents are extremely wary of proposals to create a cabi- 
net secretariat, or a White House chief of staff, or an Assistant President. 
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In the long run, we may hope that Congress will increase its internal 
responsibility to the point of demanding that the President discipline 
the executive branch and prepare a unified governmental policy for re- 
view. It can do so in policy matters just as it did in budgetary matters. 
The President himself cannot protect the integrity of his budget, and 
neither can his Budget Bureau. Fortunately, the appropriations com- 
mittees—which Congress under the executive budget system made re- 
sponsible for a comprehensive review of all federal spending by taking 
power away from specialized committees—generally protect the unified 
financial program, and generally discourage the departments from ap- 
pealing against the President’s decisions. 

Until Congress takes similar steps to unify the legislative program, the 
best the President can do is to devise a staff organization and staff pro- 
cedures by which he can increase his leadership over the executive depart- 
ments. 


IV 


What can be learned from the experience of the past decade or so about 
the way in which the President’s staff can help him develop government 
policy? 

The most important administrative event of this period was the 
creation in 1939 of the Executive Office of the President. This office was 
set up on the theory that the President should not only be the political 
and ceremonial head of the government, but be staffed to discharge his 
executive responsibilities‘as its general manager, 

In the fields of personnel and budgetary management, it has been clear 
that in the long run—since, say, the 1880’s—the authority of Congress 
as a whole and the authority of the President have increased together at 
the expense of particular units, whether we think of them as executive 
agencies or individual congressmen or legislative committees. Congress 
created the Civil Service Commission in 1883 and the Bureau of the 
Budget in 1921 as agents of the President, while it also concentrated 
most of its own dealings with personnel and budgetary matters in one com- 
mittee in each house. 

Even so, Congress held back in several ways from putting the personnel 
and budget agencies exclusively at the disposal of the President. In the 
Reorganization Act of 1939, it refused the President permission to transfer 
the Civil Service Commission or put it under a single administrator. The 
President could only create a liaison officer in his Executive Office through 
whom to deal with the Commission. The problem of supervising a three- 
member, bipartisan body has often Jed the President to deal mainly with 
the commissioner representing the minority party, whom he is free to 
choose at his own discretion, rather than with either of the members of his 
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own party, whom he often appoints for reasons of patronage. So it was 
with President Cleveland and Commissioner Theodore Roosevelt, just as 
later with President Franklin D. Roosevelt and—in succession—Commis- 
sioners White, Ordway, and Flemming. 

The Budget Bureau, on being moved in 1939 to the Executive .Office, 
expanded greatly and took over, in addition to its estimates functions, the 
work of studying the organization and methods of management of the 
federal government, While the Budget Director is appointed by the 
President without Senate confirmation, the Bureau administers a consider- 
able number of government-wide controls prescribed by statute, such as 
the enforcement of personnel ceilings and the Federal Reports Act. Cer- 
tain congressmen have appreciated the Bureau’s potentialities and sought 
to transfer it from the President’s control to supervision directly by a con- 
gressional committee. It is still too early to judge how much the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, which requires the Comptroller-General 
to study and report on the conduct of operations of the executive branch, 
may hamper the Bureau’s program of improving federal administration. 

The top-ranking officers of the Budget Bureau and the most active 
members of the Civil Service Commission have worked consistently to 
make their agencies assume a more positive rôle as aids to better manage- 
ment, and to avoid over-stressing their restrictive controls. The Budget 
Bureau, probably because its director is not hampered by two colleagues, 
has been the more successful in this direction. Even so, it is difficult for an 
agency which is necessarily staffed by technicians or specialists to keep 
them from over-emphasizing their specialties. Staff members, especially 
those several layers down in the hierarchy, find it not too easy to get a 
vivid sense of the positive purposes which their chiefs may be seeking to 
advance—a sense which is transmitted most effectively by face-to-face 
relations, and which becomes much weaker when filtered down through 
official communications. It is always a problem for the subordinate staff 
officer to broaden his views and work toward general objectives. He is 
easily tempted to gratify his self-esteem by forcing his special regulations 
and his special schemes on operating agencies. ` 

Nevertheless, in both personnel and budget work the central staff 
agencies have sought to gain their ends by getting the departments to 
improve their own staff services and controls. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion, for example, supported an executive order in 1946 which transferred 
the recruitment and classification of departmental personnel to the operat- 
ing agencies, subject to its audit. The Budget Bureau similarly administers 
controls over statistical programs largely by serving as the secretariat 
for a network of interdepartmental committees, and it has added to its 
regular system of estimates hearings a program of training departmental 
budget staffs. In functions such as classification and budgeting, most of 
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the detailed decisions can be settled by technicians, and the policy issues 
can be segregated for determination by higher authority, if necessary by 
the President. 

It is principally in those functions in which the Budget Bureau faces 
political pressures that it cannot act in close coöperation with line 
agencies. The Bureau, in preparing reorganization plans for the President, 
generally is unable to discuss them with the agencies affected lest these 
start political campaigns against the plans. Similarly, in its work of 
clearing legislation, legislative recommendations coming from the de- 
partments, and executive orders proposed by them, the Bureau maintains 
a somewhat less intimate relation with the operating establishments. 

The appropriations committees of Congress have explicitly insisted 
that the Budget Bureau, even though it acts on behalf of the President, 
shall not tell executive agencies what they can say and what they cannot 
say. Congress demands the right to hear the independent views of a de- 
partment head or those of any of his subordinates, although such views 
may collide with the program of the department itself or that of the 
President. Thus, to go back to the story of the legislation on atomic 
energy, Senator Johnson heard Secretary Patterson state his recommenda- 
tions, which had been altered somewhat to conform with the President’s 
wishes. Implying that the Secretary’s statement on behalf of the War De- 
partment was not enough, the special committee decided to hear the 
independent opinion of General Groves, directing the development of 
atomic energy, who, as every newspaper reader knew, was not in agree- 
ment with his civilian chief. 

The Budget Bureau is therefore permitted only to require that the de- 
partments report whether their legislative proposals are, or are not, in 
accord with the program of the President: This type of clearance helps 
prevent conflicting recommendations, especially on the less important 
issues, but for several reasons it can hardly guide the departments in de- 
veloping a common policy. 

First, the President and the Bureau—unlike the British cabinet—are 
not free to determine the legislative agenda. They can present a unified 
budgetary program, because estimates are submitted on a fixed schedule. 
But a department head may recommend legislation whenever he pleases, 
either directly or by informal arrangement with a congressman or a pres- 
sure group. This puts the Budget Bureau in its legislative clearance work 
always on the defensive. A department can submit its recommendation 
to Congress with the excuse that the pressure of time did not permit it to 
receive advice as to the proposal’s relation to the President’s program. Or, 
on a very important issue a department head may go directly to the Presi- 
dent and by-pass the Bureau. f 

Second, because its procedure is to wait for a document to be referred 
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to it, the Bureau cannot choose the issues with which it must deal. It must 
handle a great mass of routine clearance requests. It is therefore bound by 
a sort of Gresham’s Law of administration, by which responsibility for a 
quantity of specific routine work makes it impossible to handle more gen- 
eral and important problems. 

Third, the staff of the Bureau’s division handling legislative clearance 
does not work personally with the President. On important policy prob- 
lems, they must work through the Budget Director, who, of course, has a 
wide range of other functions, many of which get priority. The staff 
member reviewing estimates can settle many problems that are not worth 
the attention of department heads, since he can deal with subordinate 
officers on a relatively equal basis. In the legislative clearance work, how- 
ever, a larger proportion of the problems are policy matters in which a 
Secretary or Assistant Secretary is apt to be personally interested. On 
issues of this level of importance, which are too numerous for the Budget 
Director to handle personally, his staff members cannot negotiate on an 
equal basis with departmental political officers. 

Fourth, the general procedure of legislative clearance is to tell a de- 
partment whether its proposal is or is not in accord with the President’s 
program, and maybe suggest that it would be in accord with this program 
if a certain change or two were made in order to meet specific objections, 
The Bureau replies to departmental inquiries after clearing a proposed bill 
or report by correspondence with the departments concerned, or after 
consulting the President. It does not, however, call together the interested 
agencies at an early stage in their policy-planning and lead them in work- 
ing out a common approach. 

The organization work of the Bureau suffers from some of the same 
handicaps. The staff for this purpose must do research work independently 
of the agencies involved and present a confidential proposal to the Presi- 
dent, simply because the President does not have tight enough discipline 
over the operating departments to let him discuss reorganization plans 
with them in confidence. 

The National Resources Planning Board not only prepared long-range 
plans for public works and helped establish state and local planning 
agencies to coéperate with the federal program, but it also brought to- 
gether leading authorities from both public and private life to draft re- 
ports on basic objectives of federal policy. Some of these were confidential 
reports to the President and others were published at his direction. The 
board usually included on the committees that prepared its reports pro- 
fessional specialists from federal agencies, who served in their personal 
capacities—rather than as representatives of their departments—along 
with recognized private experts. Only in this way could it have govern- 
mental committee members serve without being subject to departmental 
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instructions. In other words, the Board was able to develop consistent long- 
range plans solely by refraining from dealing with current policies on 
which the departments would not permit their representatives to deliberate 
without instructions. 

Congress abolished the National Resources Planning Board by denying 
it appropriations. But three years later it created a Council of Economic 
Advisers in the Executive Office of the President to aid him in the prepara- 
tion of economic policies which the Employment Act of 1946 required 
him to present to Congress. At the same time, the act created a Joint 
Committee of Congress to consider and take action on the President’s 
reports. 

It seems clear from federal experience with budgeting and planning that 
in at least these fields Congress looks to the President for an integrated 
program. But this experience also suggests that independent staff work for 
the President, while it may be capable of enforcing regulations and con- 
trols or of preparing long-range plans, cannot alone build up a unified 
program of policy and legislation. The next big step in that direction must 
consist in strengthening the leadership of the President over his depart- 
ment heads. 


v 


It is not only the principal staff agencies that have helped the President 
guide departmental policies. He has had special assistants for special areas 
of policy, general assistants with broad assignments, and the aid of war- 
time coérdinating agencies now lumped together in the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. 

The use of a special assistant to deal with a single function of govern- 
ment—covering one or two operating agencies—may sometimes help as 
a temporary expedient, but is useless as a permanent arrangement. The 
obvious trouble is that the coördinator becomes just another kind of 
operating head, without the operating head’s responsibility. 

The President has employed various special assistants in a more satis- 
factory way by letting them handle certain problems so as not to conflict 
with departmental responsibilities. While Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man used some of their administrative assistants on many types of work, 
two deserve special mention for their contribution to the management of 
federal policy. 

Harry Hopkins was the only man who ever became a member of the 
President’s personal staff after holding a cabinet position. Perhaps partly 
because of his appreciation of the point of view of the operating official, 
Mr. Hopkihs, by all reports, was singularly free from the vice of most 
of those who have been tagged as “Assistant President:” he did not come 
to think that he was exercising authority of his own for his own purposes. 
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He lived in the White House, avoided the press, and was personally close 
to the President, while handling for him assignments of the greatest im- 
portance. 

Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, who helped draft public papers for Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt for several years in Albany, and for thirteen years in the 
White House, played a large rôle in helping the President determine the 
course of policy. An annual message on the State of the Union touches on 
many aspects of policy. To collect drafts of pieces of the message from 
many executive agencies, to reconcile or reject conflicting proposals, and 
to balance them all with each other and with the President’s personal 
wishes is one of the highest administrative arts. 

The Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion might be described 
as an attempt to institutionalize the type of leadership over policy that 
Mr. Hopkins and Judge Rosenman exercised. The President created this 
office for war mobilization in May, 1948, and Congress in October, 1944, 
by statute made it responsible also for reconversion. The statute, in ad- 
dition to putting into OWMR specific programs for contract settlement, 
surplus property disposal, and reémployment, gave tue director more ex- 
plicit authority to direct executive agencies in certain types of their ac- 
tivity than the President had ever granted, and it required the director 
to make reports and recommend legislation directly to Congress. 

The office set up a committee of agency heads and several committees 
of lower-ranking officials to help it codrdinate particular phases of recon- 
version. It frequently called special meetings of operating officials to dis- 
cuss those current aspects of the President’s legislative and administrative 
program that it considered important. While OWMR had independent 
statutory status and was required to present reports to Congress, the act 
left the director subject to the control of the President. The director was 
given an office in the White House and was considered one of the Presi- 
dent’s principal assistants. The work of his staff and the committees which 
it served did much to iron out wrinkles in the reconversion program. But 
no one ever defined satisfactorily the relationship of the office with the 
other staff agencies of the President, nor the procedures by which it 
sought to advise and inform the President. On important issues, therefore, 
a department head might have some doubt whether an OWMR instruc- 
tion constituted the last word from the President or not, and might well 
take up with the President issues that seemed to be settled by OWMR 
decision. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty was that the first three OWMR chiefs 
did not consider themselves permanent staff aides to the President. Mr. 
James F. Byrnes and Mr. Fred M. Vinson were men with independent 
political careers, and Mr. John W. Snyder followed their example in ac- 
cepting as a promotion his transfer to a cabinet position. Similarly, while 
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the staff members of OWMR did enterprising and even brilliant work, 
they never became a closely knit organization. The OWMR directors were 
not very much interested in creating a coherent organization by which 
the presidency could be staffed. Nevertheless, OWMR probably proved 
the necessity of providing the President with some type of staff assistance 


_to enable him to deal with current policy problems in a more selective and 


flexible way than would be possible for, say, an agency with general re- 
sponsibility for the federal budget. 

Even though the relation between OWMR and the principal staff 
agencies—notably the Budget Bureau—was poorly defined, on several 
issues staff members of the two organizations worked together with great 
effectiveness, They could do so because they had the common purpose of 
serving the President, and because their institutional habits comple- 
mented each other in a valuable way. OWMR had the advantages of 
flexibility and initiative, even though its institutional habits were dis- 
orderly to a shocking degree, and the Budget Bureau, while somewhat 
less mobile, had ready access to all the resources of information that were 
kept current by its variety of controls Penmnea ang all aspects of federal 
administration. 

All these efforts to help the President guide the development of federal 
policy had two principal weaknesses. First, they were not tied together by 
systematic staff work, so that many political conflicts developed simply 
for lack of clearance of information. Second, when the President asked an 
aide to settle a dispute between departments, some department head was 
pretty likely to appeal against the decision to the President himself. 


VI x 


In order to manage the development of policy more effectively, the 
President needs a system that will let him make more use of his agency 
heads in person. He needs to draw them into the closer and more loyal 
relationship that can result only from their participation in more frequent 
common counsel on national policy. If he can do so, the administrative 
organization will be able to operate with greater coherence and flexibility 
than it ever could as long as the President must rely entirely on his Execu- 
tive Office staff to help him work out orders to be given to department 
heads. 

The President can do this, of course, only if he is determined to accept 
the responsibility for developing a consistent policy, and is unwilling to 
play a negative réle in which he merely arbitrates differences as they arise, 
case by case. If he wants to accept such responsibility, however, he must 
have a system. He cannot personally manage the whole business himself, 
with all his other duties. Noe can he continue to rely on miscellaneous 
personal assistants, 
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The cabinet does not serve the purpose, by all accounts, because it is 
too big to discuss some subjects and too small to discuss others, and its 
members know they can operate more effectively by getting the Presi- 
dent’s ear individually than by open discussion. Yet the cabinet is founded 
on three constitutional principles that it is useful to remember. First, the 
President may ask any one he pleases to come to a cabinet meeting. 
Second, he controls the agenda of the cabinet and then, after hearing the 
cabinet’s advice, decides any question as he chooses. Third, the proceed- 
ings of the cabinet are confidential. 

On the basis of these traditional principles, with the help of a staff unit 
of a new kind, the President might well develop and systematize the 
process of counseling with his department heads. The proposed staff unit 
in his Executive Office would be very small and would seek, not to stand 
between him and his department heads, but to tighten up the relations 
between them. 

How would this system operate? First of all, the new staff unit would 
deal primarily with the heads of operating agencies who are directly re- 
sponsible to the President. It should have no authority whatever of its 
own. At the President’s direction, it should call the appropriate depart- 
ment heads together to work out a common approach, if possible, on any 
important issue of policy; and if they disagree, it should report the ma- 
jority and minority opinions to the President for his decision. 

Such meetings should be held in the White House, and the President 
should nominally be the chairman. He might preside briefly at the first 
meeting, and then turn the chair over to the head of the proposed staff 
unit—for convenience, let us call im the Chief of the Secretariat. If the 
issue were important enough, the President might take the chair whenever 
he pleased. The report of the group, if it received the President’s approval, 
would automatically constitute an instruction from the President to all 
departments and to all staff in the Executive Office. 

On matters on which department heads agreed, the President, if he 
chose, would not need’ to study the issues personally. The selection of 
issues which he should study and those which he need not study, how- 
ever, should be under his own control. He and his own staff should choose 
when and how he should intervene in any issue. 

If the President should refuse to discuss high policy with department 
heads individually, and act only after receiving recommendations pre- 
sented in a systematic manner through his secretariat, the department 
heads would be all too willing to attend the meetings in person. If a de- 
partment head, in such a meeting, should deny the President’s authority 
to instruct him, as did Andrew Jackson’s Secretary of the Treasury, the 
President would have to be prepared to apply Andrew Jackson’s remedy. 

Some working groups of agency heads might become in effect continuing 
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committees—presidential policy committees. The President, however, | 
should have it clearly understood that any such “committee” was not to 

acquire a fixed frame of reference, a fixed membership, and a separate 

secretariat—in other words, an independent corporate status of its own. 

A formal status would destroy the group’s usefulness to the President, 

who would need to manage its relationship with other similar groups with 

great elasticity. He would gain nothing if he set up committees to bridge 

the differences between his departments, only to have a set of jurisdic- 
tional conflicts between the committees themselves to deal with. Perhaps 
the reason executive committees are less useful in the United States than 
in Great Britain is that they feel impelled, like legislative committees, to 
acquire a corporate existence or operating authority of their own, rather 
than being content to serve as the channel of agreement between other 
bodies. 

From a cautious beginning, the President might develop a flexible 
system of groups of agency heads to advise him on the several principal 
fields of public policy. These groups could have sub-groups at various 
working levels, perhaps making use of some of the presently constituted 
interdepartmental committees. After some period of experimentation, the 
President might build up as complete a scheme of committees and sub- 
committees as proved useful. The secretariat would itself need to serve 
only the upper-level groups, but it should keep as well informed as possible 
on interdepartmental relations at all levels. With some such system, 
created to meet the needs of the whole government, it might be possible 
actually to reduce the number of interdepartmental committees that have 
been created to work on pieces of public policy. 

Would such a system take up too much of the.time of busy department 
heads? It is hard to think of any better way they could spend time than 
in avoiding the jurisdictional disputes with other departments that now 
cost the whole executive branch a tremendous loss of time. Half the time 
they now spend in waging jurisdictional warfare with each other would be 
enough for them to develop agreement, if brought together under presi- 
dential instructions. 

How would the secretariat relate to other parts of the Executive Office? 
Staff work is not divided by governmental function, as is the work of 
operating departments. The secretariat would have no exclusive interest 
in any problem. It would choose only the main issues of policy to deal with, 
and hence would not touch the great mass of details on which the other 
parts of the Executive Office would work. It would not restrict the inde- 
pendent advice that would be given the President by others in his Execu- 
tive Office: first, the secretaries and assistants who administer the Presi- 
dent’s immediate office and deal with the press, the party organization, and 
Congress; and second, the units doing institutional staff work for the 
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President, such as the Budget Bureau and the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 

The staff of the secretariat should be kept quite small, and it should 
work closely with other parts of the Executive Office. The legislative 
clearance of the Budget Bureau would be closer to the secretariat’s func- 
tion than any other present activity in the Executive Office. But the 
secretariat should not take over this activity, with all the detail involved. 
It should rather keep closely in touch with it, and keep the Budget Bureau 
fully informed of all secretariat proceedings, in order to give the Bureau— 
and other parts of the Executive Office—a chance to add its advice to that 
of the operating departments on any current issue. 

Why cannot the present Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
simply be extended to do the job proposed for the secretariat? This ques- 
tion can be answered only by suggesting that the most important princi- 
ples about the staffing of the presidency are the negative principles— 
referring to the things the President should not do. If he is to be chief 
executive, it is more important for him to guard against the tactics which 
the political opposition—and even his own departments—use to diminish 
his authority, than to work out some neat pattern of administration. 
What are these negative principles? 

First, the staff agencies of the President ought not to exercise authority 
in their own right over departments on issues of policy. Agencies like the 
Budget Bureau and the Civil Service Commission necessarily regulate 
aspects of federal management that the President never hears of, even 
though personnel regulations and budget estimates are finally determined 
by him, and a department head can appeal to him. On current policy 
questions, a staff unit must act less independently. The secretariat may 
sort out pertinent information, summarize for the President the advice of 
operating agencies, and administer the system by which he issues instruc- 
tions to his department heads. But it will be handling the actual or po- 
tential subject-matter of legislation. If it makes decisions itself, Congress 
may well insist on formalizing its status, treating it as an independent 
agency, and making it answerable to a congressional committee. 

Second, the President ought not have any single aide who is his sole 
channel of staff advice. A single chief of staff, or Assistant President, is 
all too likely to develop political ambitions. Or, even if he were immune 
to that all but universal weakness, congressmen and executive officials 
alike would thrust a political rôle on him by creating or provoking differ- 
ences between him and the President, and playing the two off against each 
other. For purposes of internal management of the Executive Office, the 
President, of course, might well designate one of his staff aides as a sort of 
primus inter pares for certain limited purposes; but the less conspicuously 
he does so, the better. If the President puts his policies at the disposal of 
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one man, he will virtually lose the right to discharge him. He could not 
fire an alter ego without, in effect, giving himself a vote of no confidence. 
The surest way for the President to become a mere constitutional monarch 
would be to make someone else his prime minister. 

Third, the President should not have the internal affairs of his Execu- 
tive Office frozen by statute. He ought to be able to adjust its internal 
relationships at will. Moreover, he should be able to choose his immediate 
aides as he now appoints the Budget Director, without the necessity of 
getting them confirmed by the Senate. 

Fourth, the President should have discretion in managing the relations 
between his executive departments. The statutory creation of, for ex- 
ample, the proposed Council of Common Defense would hamper the 
President’s ability to adjust the relations of its members with other de- 
partment heads. 

Once the government departments are given their basic functions and 
powers by statute, it is an executive job to codérdinate them and to manage 
the development of their policies. The creation of statutory agencies for 
coérdination, between the level of the departments and the chief execu- 
tive, can only add another layer of semi-independent establishments to 
those which ‘the President must try to coérdinate. If he is to have his 
subordinates develop a unified policy—always, of course, subject to legis- 
lative approval, amendment, or rejection—he must exercise full discretion 
in deciding when to consult with any of them individually, when to re- 
quire them to clear their policy proposals with each other, and when to 

‘have his own staff units review these proposals and advise him about 
them. 

The constitutional principles on which the cabinet is founded are sound. 
Nevertheless, the cabinet has become an administrative anachronism. The 
President needs a new system for the development of executive policy. If 
he does not create one, Congress may set up by statute a confusing com- 
plex of interdepartmental clearances and committees. It would strengthen 
the President’s political as well as administrative leadership if he were to 
systematize the methods by which he advises with his subordinates— 
always taking care to preserve his right to determine whom to consult, 
when to consult, what issues to discuss, what decisions to make, when to 
announce them, and when to operate occasionally outside the channels 
he has created. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Compiled by the Managing Editor 


The Nominating Committee of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion has agreed unanimously upon the following nominations for officers 
for 1947, to be acted upon at the Association’s annual meeting at Cleve- 
land in December: president, Arthur W. Macmahon, Columbia Univer- 
sity; first vice-president, Quincy Wright, University of Chicago; second 
vice-president, V. O. Key, Jr., Johns Hopkins University; third vice- 
president, Charles Fairman, Stanford University; members of the Execu- 
tive Council for 1947-49: Taylor Cole, Duke University; George A. 
Graham, Princeton University; Llewellyn Pfankuchen, University of Wis- 
consin; John A. Vieg, Pomona College; and Belle Zeller, Brooklyn College. 
The members of the Nominating Committee are: John E. Briggs, State 
University of Iowa; Everitt S. Brown, University of Michigan, Robert E. 
Cushman, Cornell University; Edward M. Earle, Institute for Advanced 
Study; and Denna F. Fleming, Vanderbilt University (chairman). 


Professor Howard B. Calderwood has resigned his post at the University 
of Michigan to accept a position in the Department of State at Washing- 
ton. 


Under a codperative arrangement between the University of Chicago 
and the University of Puerto Rico, Professor Rexford G. Tugwell is spend- 
ing the winter in San Juan. 


Professor J. A. C. Grant has returned to active duty at the University 
of California at Los Angeles after a sabbatical leave spent in Colombia 
and other countries of Middle America. 


Two recent additions to the faculty of the School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies in Washington are Dr. Paul M. A. Linebarger, as pro- 
fessor of Asiatic politics, and Dr. Philip B. Thayer, as professor of inter- 
national commercial law. 


The Walgreen Foundation at the University of Chicago offered during 
the autumn quarter a series of lectures on civilian-military relations, the 
series starting with Messrs. Hanson Baldwin and Paul H. Appleby. Mr. 
Louis Brownlow continued his autobiographical series with two lectures 
on his experiences as a state house and city hall reporter. Professor C. Her- 
man Pritchett gave lectures, also, on “The Roosevelt Supreme Court.” 


Dr. D. F. Fleming, of Vanderbilt University, spent the summer in the 
State Department as an adviser to Bernard M. Baruch, the United States 
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representative on the United Nations Atomic Commission. During the 
current term, he is on leave from Vanderbilt to take part in an investiga- 
tion headed by Professor Edward Mead Earle at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey. Professor Fleming’s classes at 
Vanderbilt are in charge of Mr. Hedley V. Cooke, Jr., recently resigned 
from the U. S. Foreign Service. 


Dr. Fred V. Cahill, Jr., assistant professor, has returned to the Uni- 
versity of Oregon following his release from active military duty. During 
the war he served as executive to the Intelligence Officer, South Pacific 
Base Command in New Caledonia and, following training in Military 
Government at the University of Virginia and at Harvard, served as 
Liaison Officer in the Korean Division of General Headquarters, Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, Tokyo. 


Recent contributions to the Endowment Fund of the American Politi- - 
cal Science Association include two thousand dollars from Professor John 
A. Fairlie, of the University of Illinois, and one thousand dollars from 
Dean Isidor Loeb, of Washington University. 


During the month of November, the Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic 
history at the Johns Hopkins University were delivered by Professor Mal- 
bone W. Graham, of the University of California (Los Angeles), on the 
subject of “American Diplomacy and the International Community.” 
Five lectures were included in the series. 


Professor J. Eugene Harley, of the University of Southern California, 
spent last summer in South America, principally in Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires, and with a view principally to studying at first-hand prob- 
lems of regional Latin-American coöperation with the United Nations 
and also completing studies of the official censorship of motion pictures in 
Argentina and Brazil. Professor Harley is president of the United Nations 
Association, Southern California Branch. 


At the University of Pennsylvania, Mr: Alfred H. Cope has been ap- 
pointed instructor and Dr. R. Jean Brownlee, personnel officer in the 
College for Women at the University, part-time instructor. 


Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director-general of the Pan American Union since 
1920 and a former president of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, was struck and killed by an automobile in Washington on December 
5. A memorial will appear in the next issue of the Review. | 


After extensive military government experience in Okinawa and other 
parts of the Far East, Dr. John T. Caldwell has returned to Vanderbilt 
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University with the rank of Lieut. Commander. Mr. Henry N. Williams 
also has rejoined the department at Vanderbilt after service as a captain 
in the Army, with a long term of work in the historical division of the War 
Department. . 


At Beloit College, Dr. William S. Shepherd, formerly of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has been appointed assistant professor, and Mrs. Donald 
Murray, formerly of the College of Wiliam and Mary, instructor in the 
social sciences, with half-time in the department of government, Professor 
Ivan M. Stone taught at the University of Nebraska during the summer 
of 1946. 


Dr. Charles P. Harper, state supervisor of occupational information and 
guidance for West Virginia since 1942, has resigned that position to be- 
come associate professor of political science at Marshall College. He was 
formerly a member of the faculty of Glenville State Teachers College. 


Dr. Ralph R. Temple, who taught for eight years at Brooklyn College 
and more recently has been associated with military government in Italy, 
has been appointed assistant director for public administration in the 
State Division of the Pennsylvania Economy League. 


In addition to his duties at New York University, Professor Henry P' 
Jordan is lecturing at Queens College on Latin American governments 
and politics. 


Professor Karl Loewenstein has resumed teaching at Amherst College, 
after serving in 1942-44 as special assistant to the Attorney-General in 
Washington, in 1944-45 as legal adviser to the Emergency Committee for 
Political Defense in Montevideo, and in 1945-46 as legal adviser to Mili- 
tary Government in Berlin. 


Dr. Spencer D. Albright has been appointed associate professor of his- 
. tory and government at the University of Richmond. Prior to entering 
the Army in 1948, he was a lecturer in the department of political science 
at the University of Washington. 


After serving in the department since 1916, Dr. Jacob Tanger retired 
in June as department head and professor of political science at Pennsy]l- 
vania State College. Dr. M. Nelson McGeary has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor and will offer the work in Pennsylvania govern- 
ment previously in charge of Dr. Tanger. 


Dr. Charles Chandler is serving as visiting professor of international 
relations at Ursinus College during the absence of Dr. Eugene Miller, who 
has a Penfield fellowship for a study of Canadian-Latin American rela- 
tions. 
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After four years of service in the U. S. Army, the last two of which 
were spent in the Office of the Surgeon-General, Dr. Richard E. Yates has 
returned to his post as assistant professor at Hendrix College, Conway, 
Arkansas. 


Dr. Waldo E. Waltz has resigned at the University of Maryland to 
undertake private consultation work with the Smith-Rushmore Company 
in the Denver area. 


Professor W. Rolland Maddox, of the University of Kansas, died of a 
heart ailment on October 3. He had been in poor health for two years. 


Dr. Theodore W. Cousens is now on the staff of the Associated Colleges 
of Upper New York as professor of history and government. 


After fifteen months’ service as U. S. Staff prosecutor at the Nuernberg 
trials and adviser and research director to Justice Robert H. Jackson, Dr. 
Robert M. W. Kempner, of Lansdowne, Pa., has returned to the United 
States and is now engaged in lecturing on the political science and legal 
aspects of the trials, and in special work for the War Department. 


Dr. Felix E. Oppenheim, employed in the U. S. Department of State 
earlier in the year, assumed in September an assistant professorship of 
political science at the University of Delaware. 


At Wells College, Mr. Kurt Wilk has been appointed associate-professor 
‘of government for the current academic year. 


Dr: Marjorie Ruth Dilley, associate professor at Connecticut College, 
has been made chairman of the recently established department of govern- 
ment. Mr. Maurice J. Klain, formerly of New Jersey College for Women, 
is an instructor in the department. 


Dr: Helmut Hirsch, of Roosevelt College, has been appointed visiting 
instructor at the University of Chicago. 


During the autumn quarter, the newly established Institute of Govern- 
ment at the University of Utah presented a series of lectures on American- 
Soviet relations. Participants and topics included Dr. Charles P. Schleicher, 
on “American Policy Towards Russia.” 


Dr. Amy M. Gilbert, who served as visiting professor of history at 
Temple University in 1945-46, has been appointed head of the department 
of history and political science in the Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York, including Champlain College, Mohawk College, and Sampson Col- 
lege. Dr. Gilbert resides at Champlain College, but travels twice a month 
to the other two colleges. 
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Commander William B. Ballis has resigned at Ohio State University to 
accept the position of chief of the Political Section of the Eastern Euro- 
pean Branch, Division of Research for Europe, Department of State. He 
has recently been separated from the Naval Service. His last assignment 
was for 1945-46 as Assistant Naval Attaché of the American Embassy, 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


Professor Pendleton Herring, formerly.secretary of the Littauer School 
of Public Administration at Harvard University, has been added to the 
staff of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, with, however, leave of 
absence to serve as director of the Atomic Energy Commission Group of 
the United Nations. 


Dr. John Brown Mason, at present visiting professor at Oberlin College, 
served last spring as the Central European specialist on the staff of Her- 
bert Hoover’s Food Mission to Europe, and afterwards spent five months 
organizing for the Hoover Library the collection of documents and publi- 
cations relating to the history of World War II in some fifteen countries, 
including Poland, Yugoslavia, and the occupied zone of Trieste. 


At the University of Kentucky, Dr. Jasper B. Shannon has returned 
with the rank of professor, after serving as acting director of the Graduate 
School of the Department of Agriculture at Washington and more recently 
as a member of the faculty of the Army University Training Center at 
Florence, Italy. Mr. Alexander T, Edelmann, who was discharged from 
the Army with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, has resumed his duties. 
Mr. E. G. Trimble expects to return on January 1 after several years of 
service with the President’s Fair Employment Practices Committee and 
the Office of Price Administration. The staff has been enlarged by a num- 
ber of new members: Dr. Gladys M. Kammerer, formerly of Wellesley 
College, Mr. Charles Povlovich, Mr. William D. Stout, and Mr. Kenneth 
E. Vanlandingham. 


During the autumn, Dean William F. Russell, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, announced that a new institute sponsored by an inter- 
national body of scholars, historians, philosophers, political scientists, and 
sociologists “to study with scientific precision the relations between edu- 
cation and democracy” has been organized at Teachers College, and would 
open its program with a series of lectures on the United Nations be- 
ginning November 20, together with a series of bi-monthly seminars con- 
ducted by leading American and foreign scholars. The Institute of Studies 
of Comparative Government and Education, as the center will be known, 
will be under the executive directorship of Professor Boris Mirkine- 
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Guétzevitch, eminent French scholar, dean of the Faculty of Law and 
Political Science of l’École des Hautes Etudes, and visiting professor at 
Teachers College; and it is planned to launch a quarterly scientific re- 
view, together with a series of monographs, of which the first, dealing 
with the political, social, and educational ideas of the French Revolution, 
is now in preparation. 


Recent appointments at Indiana University include Joseph B. Kings- 
bury as professor and Edward B. McPheron as assistant professor. Profes- 
sor Kingsbury will have charge of both the general courses in public ad- 
ministration and the seminar in administrative management. Professor 
McPheron will assume the duties of director of the Bureau of Government 
Research, left vacant by Professor Pressly S. Sikes when he became dean 
of the Junior Division of the University. After an absence of four years 
for war work, Professor Roy V. Peel has returned to his position as pro- 
fessor and director of the Institute of Politics; and after serving two years 
with the Department of State, in this country and abroad, Professor 
Edward H. Buehrig also has returned, with the rank of associate professor. 
Mrs. Wilma Langdon Davis, director of the Institute of Training for 
Government Service, worked during the summer with the United Nations. 
New instructors in the department include Miss Grace Thomson, Mr. 
Paul Willis, Mr. George Long, Mr. Louis Lambert, Mr. Garland Haas, 
and Mr. Bruchard Davidson. Professor Oliver P. Field has resumed the 
teaching of constitutional and administrative law. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Southern Political Science Associa- 
tion was held at the Hotel Andrew Johnson in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
November 7-9. Sessions were devoted to the following topics, among 
others: “Politics and Social Changes in the South,” “Law and Administra- 
tion in War and Reconversion” ; “The Crisis of the Twentieth Century”; 
and “The Post-War International Order.” Luncheon speakers included 
Hon. Estes Kefauver, member of Congress, and Dr. Luther H. Evans, 
Librarian of Congress—the latter representing the American Political 
Science Association. The retiring president of the Association was Pro- 
fessor James Hart, of the University of Virginia, and the program chair- 
man was Professor Robert J. Harris, of Louisiana State University. 


Mr. William F. Larsen has been appointed to an instructorship at the 
University of Tennessee. 


At Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Missouri, Dr. J. Erroll Miller 
has been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


Dr. Gordon G. Shipman is teaching political science and sociology at 
Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois. 
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Mr. Samuel J. Eldersveld, who recently returned from service in the 
Navy, has been appointed instructor at the University of Michigan. 


Dr. George B. Telford, formerly of Miami University, has been ap- 
pointed to an assistant professorship at the University of North Dakota. 


At the University of Pittsburgh, Dr. Richard C. Baker, formerly of Al- 
legheny College, has been appointed associate professor; Drs. Rosalind L. 
Branning and Albert B. Martin have been promoted to assistant profes- 
sorships; Messrs. Holbert N. Carroll, David R. Deener, and William C. 
Seyler have been appointed instructors; and Mrs. Marian K. Finkelhor 
has been appointed lecturer. Mr. Wiliam G. Willis has been granted a 
leave of absence for graduate study at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Earl E. Edgar, formerly on the staff of the College at the University 
of Chicago, has been appointed associate professor of philosophy in the 
Institute of Citizenship at Kansas State College. Lt. Col. Eric Tebow, 
currently commanding officer of the Signal Corps Photographic Center in 
New York City, will join the staff of the Institute on January 1, 1947, as 
associate professor of education specializing in the use of audio-visual 
methods in adult education. 


Since his appointment as head of the department of government and 
politics at the University of Maryland, Dr. Joseph M. Ray has instituted 
a research and survey service available to municipalities of the state. His 
first printed report was “Improving the Government of Hagerstown.” 


Dr. Paul S. Dull has been appointed assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. During the spring semester of 1946 he was assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Washington, and prior to that time served 
three years in the U. S. Marine Corps Reserve, first as Japanese Language 
Officer and later as Officer-in-Charge of the Japanese Language School, 
Camp Elliot, California. He was separated from the service with the rank 
of Captain in October, 1944, and became chief of the Japan Intelligence 
Section, Psychological Warfare Branch, OWI, in San Francisco. 


The University of Mississippi political science department has been 
enlarged this year by the addition of Dr. Charles N. Fortenberry as as- 
sociate professor, Mr. J. Leiper Freeman, Jr., as acting assistant professor, 
and Miss Mary Evelyn Blagg, as assistant director of the Bureau of 
Public Administration and instructor. Dr. Fortenberry returned to Mis- 
sissippi from teaching at Texas A. and M. College and North Texas State 
College. Miss Blagg, who formerly taught at Texas State College for 
Women, was in 1945-46 a fellow in the Southern Regional Training Pro- 
gram in Public Administration, with work at the Universities of Alabama, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
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At the Boston meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
November 28-30, one joint session with the American Political Science 
Association was devoted to “Local Government: The Foundation of the 
American Governmental System,” with Professors Roy A. Price, of Syra- 
cuse University, and Lashley G. Harvey, of Boston University, among the 
speakers; and another to “Politics, Elections, and the Social Studies,” with 
Professors Arthur N. Holeombe, of Harvard University, and Harold R. 
Bruce, of Dartmouth College, discussing “What the 1946 Elections Mean.”’ 


The sixty-sixth annual meeting. of the Academy of Political Science, 
New York, was held at the Astor Hotel on November 7-8. The general 
topic was “Developing a Working International Order—Political, Eco- 
nomic, and Social,” with a session presided over by Professor Grayson L. 
Kirk, of Columbia University, devoted to “International Politics and 
International Order,” and another, participated in by Professor Joseph 
P. Chamberlain, of Columbia, dealing with “Social and Economic As- 
pects.” As usual, the addresses will be published in a volume of the 
Academy’s Proceedings. 


Post-doctoral research training fellows appointed by the Social Science 
Research Council for 1946-47 include William Ebenstein, Princeton Uni- 
versity, for research on the relations of European Great Powers with 
major countries of Latin America. A pre-doctoral field training fellow is 
Martin Kriesberg, Harvard University, for. study of methods and pro- 
cedures currently employed in measuring public opinion, particularly poll- 
ing techniques, Grants-in-aid have been awarded to Hugh McD. Clokie, 
of the University of Manitoba, for completion of a study of the develop- 
ment of English party organization; Charles Fairman, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, for completion of a study of the development of constitutional 
law, with special reference to the career of Joseph P. Bradley, Justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, 1870-92; J. A. C. Grant, of U.C.L.A., for com- 
pletion of a study of judicial protection of constitutional guarantees in 
Colombia; Louise Overacker, of Wellesley College, for completion of a 
study of the Australian party system; John E. Stoner, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, for completion of a study of the rôle of interest groups in the 
formulation and administration of economic regulations: Erie H. W. 
Voegelin, of Louisiana State University, for completion of a history of 
political ideas; and Harold Zink, of DePauw University, for completion 
of a study of American Military Government in the European Theater of 
Operations, 


The Philippine Foreign Affairs Training Program of the Department of 
State has now been in operation for approximately one year. During this 
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time, three separate training sessions have been held, and three groups of 
Philippine foreign service officers graduated. Most of the graduates of the 
first two training groups have now assumed responsible positions in the 
new Philippine Embassy in Washington. The work given the trainees in 
the State Department has covered the broad fields of international rela- 
tions and international law and diplomatic and consular practice. Regular 
weekly readings and reports have been assigned the trainees, and exami- 
nations held each Friday. On the completion of their training in the State 
Department, a number of the trainees have been assigned abroad to 
American foreign service establishments for training in the field. This pro- 
gram, which, at the request of the Republic of the Philippines is to be con- 
tinued for an indefinite period, is under the direction of Mr. E. W. Mill, of 
the Office of Far Eastern Affairs in the State Department. 


Augustus Raymond Hatton, familiarly known as “A. R.,” died on No- 
vember 12 in Austin, Texas. His death removes one of the most pictur- 
esque, dynamic, and personable characters in political science circles. 
Born in Vevey, a small town on the Ohio River in the county of Switzer- 
. land in Indiana—a county which boasts of never having been entered by 
a railroad—as a farm-boy he attended country schools. He received his 
advanced education at Franklin College, from which he was graduated 
in 1898. He later studied at the University of Chicago, and received his 
Ph.D. degree from that institution in 1907. Before taking his doctorate, 
young Hatton taught at Franklin College and also served as an instructor 
in the extension division of the University of Chicago. In 1907, he was 
appointed the first incumbent of the Marcus A. Hanna chair of political 
science at Western Reserve University. In 1911, he was engaged for one 
year as a lecturer on municipal government at Harvard University. Hat- 
ton remained at Western Reserve until 1927, when he became professor 
and chairman of the department of political science at Northwestern 
University. Retiring from the latter institution in 1940, he served as 
visiting professor of government at the University of Texas in 1942-43 
and visiting professor and adviser to the chancellor of the University of 
Puerto Rico in 1943—44. Professor Hatton’s chief contribution to political 
science was his development of the technique of draftsmanship of city 
charters and state constitutions. He actually drafted or assisted in the 
drafting of more than one hundred city charters. In 1913, he was drafts- 
man for the Cleveland Charter Commission, and he drafted the charter 
adopted by the city in 1922 providing for a city manager and a council 
elected by proportional representation. He served as a member of the 
Cleveland city council during 1923-27. For many years he was a charter 
consultant for the National Municipal League, and after 1929 was presi- 
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dent of the Proportional Representation League and an honorary member 
of the International City Managers Association. He was editor of the 
Digest of City Charters published in 1906 and of Public Budgets in 1915, 
as well as numerous articles on municipal government in professional and 
learned journals. Since his retirement, Hatton had resided on his ranch in 
Dripping Springs near Austin, Texas. Colleagues and associates remember 
him as a stimulating teacher, as an indefatigable municipal reformer, as 
afriend, guide, and councillor of younger colleagues, and as a civic monitor 
in any community in which he lived —KeEnnetuH CoLEGROVE. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Complete Writings of Thomas Paine. By Punir S. Fonrr. (The Cita- 
del Press, 1945. Two volumes. Pp. Ixiii, 632 and xvi, 1520. $2.50 and 
§3.50.) 


This work, together with Professor Harry H. Clark’s Thomas Paine; 
Representative Selections (1944), supplements the Conway edition of Paine 
and gives us a much fuller documentation of the writings of the revolu- 
tionary philosopher. Dr. Foner’s work contains an introduction of 46 
pages in which he sums up briefly some of the important considerations in 
the life of Paine. The collection and editing of Paine’s writings was carried 
out by an unnamed “prominent student of American history.” 

It is interesting to note that whereas Theodore Roosevelt once char- 
acterized Paine as a “filthy little infidel,” Clark and Foner are now de- 
bating the question of whether or not Paine’s political ideas grew out of 
his religious ideas; while Robert P. Falk considers the question whether 
Paine was a Deist or a Quaker. Foner’s conclusion is that Paine was a 
Deist, but did not use very diplomatic language in his effort to “‘democra- 
tize” the idea. His main offense, according to Foner, was that he ‘“‘trans- 
formed Deism from an aristocratic into a popular movement” (p. xxxviii). 
There is an old saying still worthy of consideration—Paine in his Age of 
Reason lost his Common Sense. 

These 2,000 pages contain some two hundred pieces that have never 
appeared in any of the previous collections of Paine’s writings. Among the 
more important of these are defenses of Jeffersonian democracy and the 
Pennsylvania constitution of 1776, along with many letters to numerous 
figures throughout the world. The recent volumes contain Paine’s un- 
fortunate letter to George Washington (1796) which brought down the 
house upon him. “And as to you, Sir, treacherous in private friendship 
(for so you have been to me, and that in the day of danger) and a hypo- 
crite in public life, the world will be puzzled to decide whether you are an 
apostate or an impostor; whether you have abandoned good principles, or 
whether you ever had any.” 

Whether or not Paine was a great philosopher, he was a great propa- 
gandist—the greatest of his time. Whatever the practical judgment of him 
may have been, Common Sense was a document of immense power and 
value to the American cause, and his American Crisis was not far behind 
it. In another field, the Rights of Man was full of winged words that carried 
far and wide. : 

It is not necessary to endorse every item of Paine’s belief or conduct, 
but balancing his eccentricities against his achievements, he undoubtedly 
was one of the great political figures of his day and one who contributed 
heavily to the triumph of the American cause. Dr. Foner’s work is an im- 


amn 
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portant addition to our knowledge of the writings and political behavior 
of this significant figure. 
CHARLES E. MERRIAM. 
University of Chicago. 


` American Radicalism, 1865-1901: Essays and Documents. BY CHESTER 
McARTHUR DesTLER. (New London, Connecticut: Connecticut Col- 
lege. 1946.-Pp. xii, 276. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50.) i 


This is a collection of nine historical studies and two documents, most . 
of which have been published in various journals. The several essays are 
linked by the author’s interest in the sources and manifestations of a 
peculiarly American political creed, which Mr. Destler calls radicalism. 
Mr. Destler is one of the growing number of American historians who find 
it necessary to qualify the overstress laid by the Turner hypothesis upon 
the Western origin of American radicalism. His studies explore the cross- 
fertilization between Eastern and Western, urban and rural, reform move- 
ments, They also examine the clash of the indigenous American radicalism 
which resulted from such cross-fertilization with the imported proletarian 
socialism which was gaining support among American workmen in the 
1890's. 

In the effort to work out a harmonization between agrarian anti- 
monopoly reformism and urban collectivist reformism, Mr. Destler finds 
the influence of Henry D. Lloyd especially significant. He includes an 1894 
address by Lloyd (one not published with Lloyd’s collected papers) which 
is an admirable illustration of his persuasive eloquence in attempting to 
graft the collectivist reformism of the late nineteenth.century upon the 

_trunk of traditional Jeffersonian liberalism. In one of his essays, Mr. 
Destler defends Lloyd’s scholarship and integrity in Wealth against Com- 
monwealth against the depreciating judgment of Allan Nevins. He makes 
a good case. Readers of this volume will await with interest the publica- 
tiln of Mr. Destler’s book on Henry Lloyd. 

This collection of essays does not pretend to be a definitive statement on 
American radicalism in the post-Civil War era. Some of the major figures 

. who would appear in such a statement, e.g., Henry George and Daniel 

DeLeon, appear here only incidentally. But the book is part of the pains- 

taking clearing of the ground that must be done before any adequate com- 
prehensive study can be written. Some of the essays, such as the blow by 
blow account of the struggle between the city of Toledo and the Standard 

Oil Company over a municipal gas company, and the three essays on the 

Labor-Populist Alliance in Illinois, are rather heavy with detail, but they 

represent the sifting of a great mass of source material. 
Precisely what does Mr. Destler mean by the term “radicalism”? He 
finds apparently a continuing American tradition, which goes back to the 
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Jeffersonian insistence upon the importance of small, self-employing enter- 
prisers, which was later interpreted by the Populists to mean “anti- 
monopolism, insistence on equal rights, labor-cost theory of wealth, hos- 
tility to finance capitalism and the money power, and the assertion of a 
community of interests between rural and urban producers” (p. 222), and 
which was strongly influenced by, but not transformed into, an indigenous 
urban-inspired collectivism. This covers a great deal of ground, but how 
“radical” most of it is is properly debatable, if “radical”? connotes funda- 
mental change. Henry Lloyd insisted that the monopolists had revolu- 
tionized the American political-economic pattern; for him, the defenders 
of monopoly were radical innovators. For Mr. Destler, radicalism, or at 
least American radicalism, seems to refer to belief in a particular tradi- 
tional substantive creed combined with a readiness to accept thorough- 
going innovations in methods. For such an attitude and the movements 
characterized by it, we need a general descriptive term. “Populist” and 
“Progressive” are probably too specific in American usage, even if spelled 
with lower-case p’s. Perhaps “radical” is as useful as any other term, al- 
though in practical American politics it is typically an accusation rather 
than a description. The difficulty lies in our limited political vocabulary 
rather than in Mr. Destler’s selection from it. 


Joun D. Lewis. 
Oberlin College. 


Prophets and Peoples. By Hans Konn (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1946. Pp. 213. $2.50.) 


This volume carries forward Professor Kohn’s study of the idea of 
nationalism into the nineteenth century. In successive essays, he examines 
the social origins, intellectual development, political milieu, theoretical 
formulations, and ultimate influence of five towering figures of the century. 
One was chosen from each of the five great European states organized on 
a national basis. They are Mill, Michelet, Mazzini, Treitschke, and Dos- 
toevsky. 

The inclusion of Jobn Stuart Mill in such company may come as a 
surprise to some. Those who regard themselves as enlightened interna- 
tionalists are frequently anti-nationalists and tend to equate nationalism 
with statolatry. The essay on Mill is a salutary reminder that one form of 
the national idea is the right of national self-determination, a right which 
Woodrow Wilson and the internationalists have followed Mill in defend- 
ing. Such a right is not absolute, but this is because none of the rights 
which constitute the many branches in Mill’s tree of liberty is to be al- 
lowed to grow at the expense of other rights or of the rights of others. The 
idea remains a liberal idea. 

For Michelet, as for Mill, there was a universal right of self-determina- 
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tion. France would be a leader, but France would not deny to others what 
she claimed for herself. Michelet’s early writings show the anti-British 
strain characteristic of French nationalism even in the mid-nineteenth 
century. He lived just long enough to see the greater menace in German 
nationalism, a nationalism which did not recognize even in theory the 
equal rights of other nations or the conflicting rights of lesser groups in a 
pluralistic society. Mill and Michelet, coming from opposite directions, 
thus came to see the interconnectedness of national self-determination and 
individual liberty. In this they were joined by Mazzini. 

Treitschke and Dostoevsky considered themselves prophets of their re- 
spective chosen peoples. For the one, Prussian discipline and iron-willed 
determination furnished the basis for victorious world leadership; for the 
other, it was the Slavic soul and peasant courage. To fulfill the unique 
mission of his own nation-state, each would have willingly subordinated 
all individual rights which seemed to conflict with the maximum extension 
of state power. Professor Kohn believes that: such a sacrifice deprived 
Germany of “that vital spontaneity without which modern progressive 
nations cannot exist (p. 120).” He thus suggests that the free peoples of 
the world have triumphed over the Axis because they were free, not be- 
cause they had the big battalions. Our freedom is precious, but it may be 
dangerous to regard free institutions in themselves as guarantors of mili- 
tary victory. 

With the victory of the United Nations, the right of national self- 
determination has in theory won the day; but recognition of sovereign 
status has not always gone hand in hand with the grant of real freedom. 
The right of national self-determination needs reéxamination and redefi- - 
nition. This study, like so many others by Professor Kohn, provides valua- 
ble background. 

Wituram T. R. Fox. 

Yale University. 


The Future in Perspective. By Sigmunp Neumann. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1946. Pp. x, 406. $4.00.) 


This is a good, brief, well-organized, and highly readable record of and 
commentary upon international and relevant domestic developments of 
recent decades. It claims to provide an interpretation on the basis of which 
“a friend in need of an answer” may judge whether the period of inter- 
national conflict and war is now over or whether a new holocaust is in 
prospect. Mr. Neumann inferentially gives his answer in the introduction 
when he refers to the period since 1914 as the period of the second Thirty 
Years War, but by the time the final page is reached it is apparent that 
there is some doubt in his mind as to the validity of this answer. 

Beginning with the background of World War I, Mr. Neumann surveys 
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that war and the ensuing peace settlement, the period of “war after the 
war” (1919-24), the years of stabilization and reconstruction, the crisis 
of 1929-34, the march of the dictators, and the second World War, ending 
with an epilogue on the prospects for peace. In spite of the frequent as- 
sumption that the reader has prior knowledge of events discussed, the 
book is valuable as an introductory sketch of the period for beginners, and 
is even more valuable for students who need refresher reading. Advanced 
students, however, will find little that is new. 

A partial exception to the latter statement should be made in connection 
with Mr, Neumann’s treatment of National Socialism and the reasons for 
its acceptance by the German people. Strictly, there is little that is new 
here either, but various analyses of the subject have been drawn together 
in such a simple yet comprehensive and coherent way that the result is 
outstanding. In no other brief account will one find so excellent an analysis 
of the political, social, and psychological factors which gave rise to Na- 
tional Socialism in Germany, or of the nature and significance of National 
Socialism on the international, national, and personal planes. 

The claim that the book provides a basis for tentative answers concern- 
ing the future raises several problems. In general, this purpose requires the 
selection of material on the basis of its contribution to an understanding 
of forces that are likely to continue to operate or trends which are likely 
to persist. The author recognized this at least partially when he included 
numerous commentaries and analyses, but still attention is centered, 
within a general chronological framework, on countries and events. One 
might ask whether his purpose might not have been served better by 
following the practice employed in connection with National Socialism, 
therefore treating other subjects such as nationalism, liberalism, and Com- 
munism, on a topical basis. 

Considerable space is given to pen portraits of leading political figures 
from Clemengeau on, to say nothing of Derso’s caricatures which enliven 
thirty pages. These sketches are excellent in themselves, but, again, do 
they shed much light on underlying forces and trends? If one interprets 
history in terms of personalities, is a key to the future provided? 

In contrast to the brilliant treatment of Germany and National Social- 
ism, there is nowhere in the book a serious attempt to analyze Soviet 
policy or the Communist movement. Numerous assumptions are made— 
that the U.S.S.R. is not possessed of an insatiable desire for conquest, that 
the Russian people are imbued with deep belief in Communism and with 
the crusading spirit of the Revolution, that “Russia wants nothing that 
we want and we want nothing that Russia wants,” that Russia is ‘‘com- 
mitted to international coöperation and eager to be a respected member of 
the world community,” that there is “reasonable hope” that the Polit- 
bureau will ease totalitarian rule and “become more sensitive to world 
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opinion and democratic freedom,” that Russia and the West are “ap- 
proaching each other from the two focal points of social and political 
democracy,” etc.—but the validity of these assumptions is not examined. 
The slighting of the Soviet Union is illustrated in a short paragraph in 
which the probable eastward shift of Europe’s population is mentioned; 
the author suggests that this will-reduce Germany’s ability to threaten 
the peace, but does not refer to the possibility that the same trend may 
-increase the ability of the Soviet Union and its satellites to do the sam 
thing. i 
Even so, the book is a valuable aid to the study, and especially to the 
teaching, of international relations; it is recommended for the use of those 
who need a brief survey of the past three or four decades, and particularly 
for thosé interested in an understanding of National Socialism and Ger- 
many’s rôle, _ 
Vernon Van DYKE. 
Yale University. 


The New United States. By Epaar Evcene Rostnson. (Stanford Uni- 
versity: Stanford University Press. 1946. Pp. viii, 141. $2.50.) 


In his introduction, the author suggests the following changes in the 
treatment of American history:, “First, lessen the amount of subject- 
matter that is presented from the mass accumulated in long years of study, 
not only in textbooks but in our thinking .. . Second, enlarge the basic 
geographic and population contributions to the subject-matter of the 
United States in the twentieth century. Third, increase the time and at- 
tention given to the past fifty years. Fourth, emphasize the ideas, par- 
ticularly in science and in philosophy, which were vital in increasing 
measure in the era between the two World Wars. Fifth, insist upon the 
presentation of the complete political record throughout our experience 
as a self-governing people” (p. 9). With these proposals there is probably 
no ground for fundamental disagreement. 

The writer does not, of course, undertake in this small volume the am- 
bitious task of restating American history, but he submits essays (a num- 
ber of them were addresses) designed to clarify American problems and 
issues over the period from 1934 to 1945. They deal with such topics as 
“The Nature of American Democracy,” ‘The Spiritual Basis of the 
American Dream,” “Science and Democracy in America,” and “America’s ` 
Destiny,” and one essay attempts to answer the question, “Can American 
Democracy Point the Way?” 

The author is concerned because no aspect of American practice is more 
widely misunderstood than democracy. Democracy, he says, was taken 
for granted, “endorsed without too careful attention to the contents of the 
bottle. We knew the prescription was good!” (p. 40). He explains Ameri- 
can democracy largelv bv reference to leaders— Jefferson. Jackson. Lin- 
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coln, and Bryan—and he concludes that: ‘Democracy is a method of 
surviving social change without revolution. That is the way of life. Any 
other way is, and always has been, the way of violence and of death” 
(p. 51). 

Writing of “The Constitution and American Democracy,” Professor 
Robinson states that the founders did not intend to give the people the 
power of a king. “They intended to erect a power that was, for a time, 
superior to any single element—president, Congress, court, or people. 
That is the Constitution” (p. 61). And then he adds a world for 1937: 
“Democracy under the Constitution ... is engaged in a struggle for its 
existence. . . The enemies of democracy are equipped as never before, and 
they are reinforced by recruits and arguments from outside the United 
States ... Two practices have accompanied our present unhappy con- 
dition of violence on every hand. One has been the assassination of char- 
acter... Another has been the assumption of power by self-constituted 
bodies of citizens...” (p. 63). 

Professor Robinson was doubtless inspired to “do something about” 
democracy, to come to the defense of it; but his essays are not particularly 
inspiring. To be sure, they contain some learning and some common sense, 
but they contain too many platitudes and truisms, and too many refer- 
ences to the ‘freedom of private enterprise,” ‘individual opportunity,” 
and the “American way of life.” It is difficult at times to find the writer’s 
meaning, but his most basic theme seems to be that democracy is a con- 
tinuous process, that upon it we may build “a future in the image of our 
dreams ... America means ever an unfinished story” (p. 124). 

Criaupius O. JOHNSON. 

State College of Washington. 


Arsenal of Democracy. By Donatp M. Neuson. (New. York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1946. Pp. xviii, 439. $3.50.) 


The first chairman of the War Production Board has rightly assumed 
that the prompt publication of his own account of his wartime experiences 
would be in the public interest. “Don” Nelson has more to tell than the 
story of American war production, though business administrators and 
economists will find here much of special interest to them concerning the 
management of war industries and the utilization of priorities and other 
industrial controls. The public at large, and above all political scientists, 
will be particularly interested in his version of the relations between the 
civil and the military authorities and in his justification of his efforts to 
maintain civilian control over the American economy. 

Nelson shared Roosevelt’s concern for the preservation of constitu- 
tional government even during an “all-out” struggle for national exist- 
ence. He understood the difference between totalitarianism and a reign of 
law and was determined to exercise the extraordinarily wide discretionary 
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authority conferred upon him by the War Powers Acts and the concomi- 
tant executive orders in accordance with the requirements of ‘due process” 
and not in an arbitrary manner. He had no sympathy with factitious de- 
mands for commodity “czars” and was unmoved by occasional clamor for 
an industrial “dictator.” He was ever ready to delegate non-essential 
portions of his great authority in the interest of more efficient and re- 
sponsible administration. But he clung with a resolute grip to the es- 
sential functions of his guardianship over the machinery of American pro- 
duction and distribution. i 

Such a course inevitably brought him into conflict with the military 
authorities dealing with the procurement of munitions and other war 
supplies. Some of the most powerful of these military authorities were the 
kind of men who make it important that the guardianship of the public 
interest be entrusted to civil officers who are vigilant and steadfast. Nelson 
was that kind of civil officer. His way was therefore hard. Knowing, how- 
ever, that the President believed. that letting too much authority gravi- 
tate to a military hierarchy was bad in a democracy, and that the civilian 
economy should be left in charge of civilians, he hewed to the line. 

Nelson lost his final battle with the military over reconversion. This 
defeat has misled some critics of our wartime government into the error 
of condemning him as excessively pugnacious and insufficiently coépera- 
tive. The evidence does not support such a verdict. Nelson’s relations 
with the heads of the other special civilian agencies were harmonious. He 
got on extraordinarily well with Congress. He was able to obtain the sup- 
port of business men for his industrial regulations and orders. He had 
astonishingly little trouble with organized labor. He had no fights with 
the farmers. He seemed to please the general public. 

Whether an equitable balance of power between the civil and the mili- 
tary authorities was maintained during World War II is a question which 
political scientists will wish to help decide. It may be an important practi- 
cal question, if the years ahead grow increasingly difficult for the American 
type of democracy. This candid and revealing book contains essential 
evidence relating to that question and should be studied with care by all 
who would contribute to a better understanding of the American way in 
politics. . 
ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE. 
Harvard University. 


The Fiscal Impact of Federalism in the United States. By James A. MAX- 
WELL. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1946. Pp. xvi, 427. $5.00. 
Harvard Economic Studies, No. 79.) 


In 1937, the Harvard University Press published, as No. 56 in the 
Harvard Economic Studies, Federal Subsidies to the Provincial Govern- 
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ments in Canada, by James A. Maxwell. The same author and the same 
publishers have now produced the volume here reviewed. Together, the 
two contributions present the materials for an interesting comparison of 
the fiscal aspects of national-state and dominion-provincial relations in 
the United States and Canada. 

About half of the present volume (Part I) is devoted to the financing of 
particular services. Defense is presented as a function that is almost one 
hundred per cent nationally financed and controlled, while justice and 
police in combination are offered as a function supported almost entirely 
by state and local governments. The other public functions (education, 
public assistance, work relief, public works, public roads, public health, 
unemployment compensation, and employment offices) are examined 
thoroughly and seriatim in order to bring out the national-state relations 
involved in financing and administering them. 

Part II deals with more strictly fiscal matters such as the public domain, 
government instrumentalities, and the taxation of incomes, estates, and 
commodities. National and state powers of taxation and the conflicts that 
have developed over sources of revenue are analyzed with care. 

The author has many shrewd and interesting comments to make on 
constitutional, administrative, and political questions, but in the main he 
hews close to the line of fiscal problems and impacts. In simple language 
and without any parade of learning, he has produced probably the best 
and most practical handbook of the fiscal aspects of national-state rela- 
tions in the United States. At the same time, he has piled up a mass of 
evidence and illustrations that go far toward convincing the reader that 
most of the problems of federalism are primarily fiscal. This is probably 
an unavoidable result of any specialized account based on selected ma- 
terials. 

It is somewhat ungracious to find any faults in a work that is so well 
planned and well executed as this one is. The author’s frequent reference 
to the United States as “a federalism” is something like referring to the 
U.S.S.R. as “a communism” The Federalist papers are best cited by num- 
ber instead of by edition and pages. Alexis de Tocqueville’s famous work is 
entitled Democracy in America, not Democracy in Action (p. 20, note 42), 
and the translator was Henry Reeve, not Henry Reeves. 

But enough of such minor matters. At the end, in a preface, or some- 
where else, one could have wished that the author had let himself go just 
a little to speculate on the broader implications of his work. Instead, he 
closes as he began, with conclusions that are almost entirely fiscal. From 
a scholarly and scientific viewpoint, this is as it should be, and even the 
pedestrian character of his suggestions for the piecemeal improvement of 
national-state fiscal relations can be forgiven because they are so thor- 
oughly supported by his data and his argument. Let us hope that in some 
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other place the author will set forth to the public the broader views on 
federalism that he must have developed while producing this excellent 
study. 
WILLIAM ANDERSON. 
University of Minnesota. 


Monetary Policies and Full Employment. By WILLIAM FELLNER. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1946. Pp. xx, 268. $3.50.) 


The recent experiences of industrial economies have generated a reéx- 
amination of the fundamental principles of economic analysis. The neo- 
classical school always had its critics, but they were not quite respectable 
in academic circles. The Great Depression, the war economies, and en- 
larged state trading have challenged the sanctity of the traditional equilib- 
rium analysis. A whole system of doctrines has stemmed from the late 
Lord Keynes’ suggestion that there was a possibility of a number of 
equilibrium positions in an economy and that none of them would neces- 
sarily be the equilibrium of the neo-classical school. In that equilibrium, 
the maximum utilization of resources would result from automatic ad- 
justments through marginal returns. It is obviously a fact that the adjust- 
ments postulated in that theory have not coincided with recent experi- 
ence. In order to explain this failure of the real world to reflect the 
expectation of the neo-classical economists, the new doctrines have 
emerged. : 

The.present volume is a critical essay on the issues involved in that 
controversy: Mr. Fellner is a member of the Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research at the University of California, and the study is a 
product of that Bureau. The book, however, expresses Mr. Fellner’s views 
and not those of the Bureau. 

The study undertakes to do three things: it provides a critical analysis 
of the equilibrium principle; it challenges the thesis that there is a trend 
toward stagnation in mature economies; and it furnishes a discussion of 
policies that a governmental monetary authority may use to attain a 
reasonably satisfactory level of employment. On the last, the author 
maintains the fairly optimistic view that a monetary authority can suc- 
cessfully maintain a level of employment which would prevent abrupt 
institutional changes of an unpredictable character. 

The study is replete with charts and statistical data which are not 
easily comprehensible to the novice in contemporary economic materials. 
Apart from that material, there is an excellent discussion of the accom- 
plishments that may be expected from the various financial devices avail- 
able to a monetary authority. Another great merit of the study is its 
treatment of the problems that can be expected to grow out of the politi- 
cally powerful groups in modern society. The treatment of direct controls 
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as an alternative to the indirect controls through monetary policy could 
be expanded and be made more useful to students of politics. On the whole, 
however, the volume will be welcome to those who want a greater compre- 
hension of the intersection of politics and economics in its contemporary 
setting. 
CHARLES B. HAGAN. 
University of Illinois. 


American Foreign Policy in the Making, 1982-1940; A Study in Responsi- 
bilities. By CHARLES A. BEARD. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1946. Pp. vi, 336. $4.00.) 


The ground covered by this book is not as broad as the title seems to 
indicate. The policy in the making with which it is concerned is that which 
led eventually to the entrance of the United States into World War II. 
Other important foreign policies of the United States, such as, for ex- 
ample, the Good Neighbor Policy and the Monroe Doctrine, are men- 
tioned only incidentally. The particular purpose of the book is to examine 
the thesis that locates in the United States the responsibility for the 
policy eventuating in World War II. After a preliminary glance at earlier 
attitudes of Democratic leadership, the main body of the book is devoted 
to an examination of the policy of the Roosevelt Administration with 
reference to matters of war, peace, and neutrality from 1932 to and in- 
cluding 1940. 

The method pursued is the citation of numerous public records and 
quotation from the statements of public men bearing upon these ques- 
tions. The emphasis, of course, is placed upon the statements of President 
Roosevelt, especially as found in his “Public Papers,” but considerable 
attention is given also to the statements of Wendell Willkie during the 
presidential campaign of 1940. Although the work is based mainly upon 
published records, occasionally statements are made which rest on un- 
published materials, as in the case of the alleged efforts of the Roosevelt 
Administration to force specific kinds of statements into the Democratic 
national platform of 1940 (p. 290). 

Any estimate of the forces influencing United States foreign policy 
necessarily deals with the so-called internationalist and isolationist views 
held by sections of the American public. Unlike many writers who use 
these terms, Mr. Beard carefully defines the sense in which he uses them. 
The term isolationism is, of course, not usually employed in the literal 
sense, and it is interesting to note that Beard’s definition of this term 
includes the “pursuit of a foreign policy friendly to all nations disposed to 
reciprocate” (p. 17n.) f 

For the most part, Beard is chary about expressing his own opinion very 
directly, and is usually content to let his quotations speak for themselves. 
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The general trend of these quotations during the years covered is indi- 
cated by the title of Chapter VII: “Hewing to the Isolationist Line.” 
Beard points out that although President Roosevelt had stated that we 
would not send American boys to fight in foreign wars, nevertheless by 
1940 he had taken the position that the United States should extend to 
liberty-loving peoples wantonly attacked by ruthless aggressors all the 
material aid at our command. This did not necessarily mean military aid, 
but many so-called isolationists felt that it was very likely to lead in that 
direction. i 

In spite of President Roosevelt’s numerous statements prior to 1940 
indicating a strong desire to keep the country out of war, he was opposed, 
as Beard points out, to the anti-war plank in the Democratie national 
platform of that year, even with its escape clause—‘‘except in case of 
attack,” and, in his acceptance speech, ignored this plank. This may seem 
to give the impression that by the summer of 1940 the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration was bent on war. But the Administration’s attitude regarding 
that plank, as also its advocacy of the repeal of the Neutrality Law, may 
be explained as motivated, not by a desire for war, but by a wish to avoid 
weakening the force of its diplomatic protests against the tactics of the 
Axis Powers. 

The book contains no formal summary or conclusion, but ends rather 
abruptly with President Roosevelt’s post-election fireside chat of De- 
cember 29, 1940, in which he struck a note of doubt as to the ability of the 
United States to keep out of war and admitted that there was risk in any 
course we might pursue. 

The purpose of the volume, t.e., to ascertain where lay the responsibility 
for American entrance into World War II, cannot, of course, be fully at- 
tained by a consideration of American policy alone, for the responsibility 
rested largely upon the Axis Powers. The hope expressed in Washington’s 
Farewell Address that we might be able to decide according to our own 
interest whether we should have peace or war has never been fulfilled. No 
matter how much a nation may retire within its shell and attend strictly 
to its own business, it cannot altogether avoid the possibility of attack by 
gangster nations. The consideration of the degree of responsibility of other 
nations for American entrance into World War II, however, did not come 
within the scope of the author’s study. 

It is well known that Professor Beard is inclined toward the so-called 
isolationist school of thought with reference to American foreign policy, 
and his book is written from that point of view. The author is naturally 
and perhaps unconsciously influenced to some extent by the personal 
equation. Obviously, there has been a selection of facts and quotations; 
and some of those omitted might have put a somewhat different complex- 
ion on the matter. Complete objectivity is difficult, if not impossible, to 
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attain. This is true of any work dealing with political trends, and is es- 
pecially true in the case of a work dealing with such an intangible matter 
as the forces influencing recent American foreign policy. This book, there- 
fore, is probably not the definitive work upon the subject. Beard is able 
to see, but not quite to enter, the Promised Land. Nevertheless, he has 
placed scholars in this field under obligation to him because of the con- 
siderable degree of competence with which he has performed his task. 

Joan M. MATHEWS. 

University of Illinois. 


Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement. By GEORGE E. Mowry. 
(Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press. 1946. Pp. vii, 405. $4.00.) 


Henry F. Pringle, whose biography of Roosevelt was published in 1931, 
stated that while the executors of Roosevelt’s estate had permitted him 
free access to the letters and papers in the Library: of Congress, they had 
stipulated that nothing after March, 1909, was to be used. Professor 
Mowry was the first to use extensively the Roosevelt manuscripts after 
that date. He also examined other important official records hitherto un- 
available, particularly the minutes of the Progressive party’s executive 
and national committees. The greater part of his book is devoted to the 
period of Roosevelt’s political activities after 1909. 

In his preface, Professor Mowry sets à clear limitation to his volume. 
It is not a history of the progressive movement (reserved for another day); 
neither is it a biography. “Rather is it an attempt.to study the influence of 
the man upon the movement and the movement upon the man.” 

According to the author, “the progressive movement was a great social 
reaction against the preceding age.” Its spiritual and material beginnings 
far antedated Roosevelt, and its real seedbed was Populism, with its home 
in the Middle West. Roosevelt was among the few men in Washington who 
understood what was happening in the Middle West. An opportunist, the 
dominant urge in his character was his desire for power, a power to be 
used in the public interest. Another motivating force was his nationalism 
and his fondness for military command. Still another was his love for the 
Republican party and his disdain for everything Democratic. While these 
factors tempered his reforming spirit, Roosevelt sympathized with the 
underprivileged, and this basic liberal strain did much for the success of 
the progressive movement. ; 

Professor Mowry traces in detail the developing coolness between 
Roosevelt and Taft, the organization of the National Progressive Repub- 
lican League, the secession of the Roosevelt delegates at Chicago in 1912, 
the formation of the Progressive party, its nomination of Roosevelt, the 
campaign of 1912, Roosevelt’s hatred of Wilson, his desire for the Republi- 
can nomination in 1916, the refusal of the Republican leaders to com- 
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promise with the Progressives, Roosevelt’s support of Hughes, and his 
break with the Progressives. He emphasizes the fact that Roosevelt, who 
in 1912 had upheld the Progressive party in its fight against crookedness, 
in 1916 opposed its continuance for the reason that it had fallen prey to 
“cheap crooks,” and “cranks whose crankiness has in it something sin- 
ister.” ; 

Professor Mowry does not accept the traditional interpretation that 
Wilson won the vote of the West in 1916 because of his stand on the 
European War, but holds that “Hughes lost the West because he failed 
to win the support of the erstwhile Progressives.” He cites California to 
support his contention, pointing to the fact that whereas Hiram Johnson 
received 300,000 more votes than his Democratic opponent, Hughes lost 
the state (and the presidency) by 4,000 votes. 

Roosevelt’s energies in his later years were directed toward the defeat 
of Wilson. He rejoiced in the results of the congressional elections of 1918 
and looked forward to his own possible nomination for the presidency on 
the Republican ticket in 1920; but death intervened. Professor Mowry 
declares that with Roosevelt “died the last hope of effective progressive 

‘action in the Republican party for at least two decades.” Not only was he 
the leader of the progressive movement, but by skimming off progressive 
talent to support his third party, he “contributed much to the conservatiz- 
ing of the Republican party.” Yet Professor Mowry concludes his story 
by giving Roosevelt credit for having played an important rôle in the 
evolution of progressive politics in the United States. He rates Roosevelt’s 
New Nationalism as the forerunner of Wilson’s New Freedom and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal. 

The book is a valuable addition to the growing inns on Theodore 
Roosevelt and his times. One could wish, however, that the thesis had 
been developed with less confusion of detail and repetition. Among minor 
errors is the reference to Clarence Mackay as “Clarence McKay” (p. 348). 

Everett S. Brown. 

University of Michigan. 


Alexander Hamilton. By NATHAN ScHACHNER. (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc. 1946. Pp. vi, 488. $4.00.) 


This book is likely to remain the definitive biography of Hamilton for a 
long time to come. Mr. Schachner spent more than ten years in its prepa- 
ration, Of the fifty-five manuscript sources he lists, some thirty or thirty- 
one were not used by previous biographers of Hamilton. Others, including 
the Hamilton manuscripts in the Library of Congress, are exploited fully 
for the first time in such a work. In addition to manuscript material, the 
author used over one hundred printed original sources and over seventy- 
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three printed secondary ones. On the basis of all this impressive research, 
Mr. Schachner is able to make many corrections in the standard editions 
of Hamilton’s Works by J. C. Hamilton and by Henry Cabot Lodge. Yet 
this is all done without the slightest taint of pedantry or affectation. The 
material is marshalled with the skill of a master and the story told in good 
workmanlike prose. 

It is because he had built on such firm foundations that Mr. Schachner 
is able to contribute to the understanding of Hamilton at so many points. 
The full treatment of early writings shows how soon Hamilton’s ideas 
and statesmanship outlook were formed. There is a good account of the 
breach between General Washington and his secretary, the young Colonel 
Hamilton, and of the character of their future relations. Of particular 
interest to political scientists is the analysis of Hamilton’s method of 
pushing his plans for the reorganization of the government under the 
Continental Congress and for calling a convention of all the states. The 
relatively small part played by Hamilton in the Philadelphia Convention 
is explained by Hamilton’s unwillingness to compromise, a failing that was 
perhaps his greatest weakness as a politician. Nowhere is one likely to 
find a more succinct exposition of the great series of reports that followed 
Hamiton’s assumption of the office of Secretary of the Treasury or a 
better picture of the guiding part he played in Washington’s cabinet both 
before and after his retirement. There is fresh material on the connection 
between Hamilton and Fenno; while new light is thrown on the political 
manoeuvring prior to the election of 1796 and on the growth of Hamilton’s 
“almost pathological concern over Burr.” Even on relatively minor points, 
such as the affair of Mrs. Reynolds and the picture commonly presented 
of young Philip Hamilton, Mr. Schachner is fresh and judicious. 

With this deep scholarship, Mr. Schachner combines judicious ap- 
praisal of character and political tactics. His method is mainly narrative 
and chronological, the story being left to point its own moral or suggest 
its own conclusion. But comment is by no means eschewed, and there 
emerges a well-rounded picture of Hamilton as man and politician, all 
done without idealization and without rancor. Full credit is given to 
Hamilton’s services to the infant state, but we see, too, his defects as an 
American political leader and how these were related to the wrecking of 
the Federalist party. In particular, stress is laid on Hamilton’s inflexi- 
bility, his inability to change with the times, and his failure to see how 
necessary it was to compromise if conservatism was to survive. 

The political scientist will find this book valuable for its account of the 
politics of the day in New York and the nation, for its light on political 
methods of the time, for its treatment of Hamilton’s part in the making 
of the constitution and in laying the foundations of our governmental 
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machine thereafter, and for its judicious appraisal of Hamiltonian states- 
manship. Everyone will enjoy it as the well-told story of a fascinating 
man. 
Tuomas P. PEARDON. 
Barnard College. 


Elections and Representation. By James Hoaan. (Cork: Cork University 
Press. 1945. Pp. lv, 293. 15s.) 


This volume by Professor Hogan is a significant, critical study of pro- 
portional representation. The first half deals with results in Eire since 
1922, while the remainder is devoted to a more philosophical and historical 
treatment, with chapters on representative government, the evolution of 
parliamentary institutions, occupational representation, and totalitarian 
voting. 

The operation of P.R. in Ireland is frequently cited by advocates as an 
outstanding success, and particularly in refutation of the principal criti- 
cisms of P.R. Advocates of P.R. have pointed with satisfaction to the 
experience in Ireland because it has not resulted in a multiplicity of par- 
ties, the party in power has usually had a clear majority of all representa- 
tives elected to the legislative body and thus has been able to carry 
through its program, and P.R. has succeeded despite the bitterly opposing 
factions at the outset which offered a serious threat to the stability and 
permanence of the constitution. For these reasons, this study of the results 
of P.R. in Ireland, by a person who is not an advocate, is of special interest 
to students of the subject. 

The author poses three questions or criteria for his study, namely, (1) 
whether “P.R. in practice has proved to be a source of strength or weak- 
ness in the evolution of parliamentary democracy,” (2) whether it com- 
pares favorably or unfavorably with the majority method of voting, and 
(8) whether the experience holds any clear lessons for the future. Obvi- 
ously all three criteria are subjective, and deal with matters upon which 
there may be wide differences of opinion. The first criterion, however, 
reveals the major philosophy of the author, which runs throughout the 
volume, namely, that the fundamental test of a method of election and 
representation is not how perfectly or imperfectly it represents the will of 
the electorate (so far as that can be judged), but rather whether it pro- 
motes the establishment of a responsible government which can take ef- 
fective action. Adequate representation the author regards as important 
and desirable, but only as a means of enabling the government to be 
formed and to take the decisions necessary to carry out national policies. 
Hence, if the choice is between one system which facilitates a high degree 
of representativeness of the legislative body and another which facilitates 
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responsible governmental action and decision, the author would choose 
the latter. 

The author believes that exactly this choice has to be made, and favors 
some modification of the P.R. system in Eire to give greater assurance in 
the future that there will always be a majority party with a sufficient 
working majority to govern. While critical of P.R., both on theoretical 
grounds and as to its operation in Eire, he does not advocate that it should 
be abandoned, but rather that it should be modified to make it more 
nearly like a system of majority election in order to assure that the 
majority party will have a working majority. The end of adequate repre- 
sentation he would like to achieve, provided responsible, effective 
parliamentary government is not impaired. He deplores the divisive in- 
fluence of P.R. and its tendency to create minorities based on special or 
economic interests. 

The author is careful to point out that the experience of Ireland since 
1922 is subject to important qualifications as a test of P.R. In the first 
place, since there are fifteen constituencies with only three representatives 
in the Dail, the system is not truly proportional. The author contends that 
P.R. in districts with only three members is not very different from simple 
majority voting. The result has been that the government party has 
always captured several seats beyond the number to which it would have 
been entitled under a truly proportional system. These extra seats at the 
expense of the minority parties has enabled the government to have a 
clear majority in several elections which it would not otherwise have had, 
and have always been a decisive factor. The author believes also that the 
existence of a party with a working majority during most of the period of 
the last twenty years in Ireland has been due to special overshadowing 
events and issues, and is not attributable to the system of representation, 
but obtained in spite of it. When these factors are no longer present, he 
anticipates that the true characteristics of P.R. will come into play, and 
coalition government will become the rule. 

During the first ten years of the new government, the author points 
out, the Treaty issue overshadowed all others, and tended to result in a 
two-party system. In addition, the anti-Treaty party members elected to 
the Dáil refused to take their seats until 1927, giving the Treaty party a 
clear opportunity to form a government and to carry through its program 
without opposition. In the latter part of the period, economic differences 
with England, a very favorable treaty which the government was able to 
secure, and then the issue of neutrality provided the necessary unifying 
influence to overcome the divisive effects of P.R. Despite the decline of 
the Fine Gael party, which stands for participation in the British Com- 
monwealth, the government party was barely able in the 1943 election to 
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capture a majority, and was forced to call a second election within a year. 
The author doubts that the Fine Gael party will again be able to become 
an effective opposition party. During the war, it was put in the anomalous 
position of supporting neutrality and attempting to reconcile this position 
with its historic stand for close association with the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. While the party, after considerable delay and indeci- 
- sion, took these conflicting positions, the reconciliation was not a happy 
one, and the ideological basis for the party was greatly weakened. 

The author challenges the claims which have been made for P.R. in 
Eire. Throughout the period, the party in control of the government has 
had a tenuous majority, and in 1927-32 a coalition government was neces- 
sary. Elections in Ireland have come in cycles of two, the second being 
necessary because the first did not yield the government an effective work- 
ing majority. At the second election, the government party has always 
succeeded in increasing its strength to a point where it could carry on for 
several years, but never with a sufficient majority to carry through a 
strong policy. The author anticipates that coalition government, which he 
regards as unsatisfactory from any point of view, will in the future be- 
come the prevailing rule. . 

Mr. Hogan does not attribute the reconciliation of the bitter factions in 
Treland, the resumption of normal life, and the relaxation of the tension 
which prevailed for a number of years, to the operation of P.R. On the 
contrary, he believes that P.R. did much to continue this strife, which 
would have been reconciled earlier under a majority system of voting. He 
does not believe, however, that the history of Ireland would have been 
different had a system of majority voting been adopted in 1922. The 
greatest merit he finds in P.R. is that it resulted in the election of members 
of the Labor party who could never have been elected under a system of 
single-member constituencies, since Labor has been in the minority in 
every district from which it elected representatives. The Farmer party he 
considers based on narrow, selfish economic interests and inimical to the 
national interest. 

In his theoretical treatment of the bases of representation, the author 
challeriges the underlying philosophy of P.R., taking much the same posi- 
tion as that of Hermens, Laski, and others. Representation he regards as 
a means of achieving the end of responsible parliamentary government. 
The purpose of elections and representation is to enable the electorate to 
establish a government which can make the necessary decisions and carry 
out national policies. If representative government is weak, divided, and 
unable to carry out national policies, its fundamental purpose is defeated, 
regardless of how accurately it is supposed to represent the electorate.- 
Furthermore, the method of elections, according to the author, is a power- 
ful, and even determining, factor in political alignment and issues. P.R. 
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leads to, and even forces, the division of the electorate into small, ir- 
reconcilable minorities with particularized policies and programs, while 
majority voting operates to force the electorate into two major parties, 
each of which must formulate a program broad enough to appeal to the 
electorate generally instead of to special interest groups and minorities, 
Majority voting through single-member constituencies normally brings 
about a majority party with a large enough majority to govern. This is 
achieved through the under-representation of minorities, who thus are 
forced to combine with other opposing groups into an opposition party. 
But the result is the establishment of a responsible government which can 
govern until it accumulates sufficient opposition to be overthrown by the 
opposition party. 

The value of the volume is impaired by many of the conclusions being 
based on speculative reasoning as to what would have happened had a 
system of majority voting prevailed. Nevertheless, the author makes a 
convincing case for his major thesis that P.R. has weakened rather than 
strengthened effective parliamentary government, and that in the future 
coalition governments will probably become the general rule if the present 
system is continued unchanged. It is regrettable that the study throws 
little or no light on such problems as the effects of P.R. on party organiza- 
tion and leadership, party voting in the Dáil, campaigning, voting, and 
others. 

JosEPH P. Harris. 

University of California. 


British Security; A Report by a Chatham House Study Group. (New York: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1946. Pp. 176. $2.50.) 


The imprimatur of the Royal Institute of International Affairs has long 
been a hall-mark for quality in studies of foreign affairs. One welcomes, 
therefore, the reappearance of its valuable studies, and this little volume 
is a worthy addition to the number. Its purpose is to outline succinctly the 
strategic situation of Britain in the various areas of the globe. After brief 
historical perspective, the new setting and future prospects are considered. 
In this connection, it is apparent that much of the work of the study group 
was done before the implications of the atomic bomb could be fully con- 
sidered. The topic is not omitted; but after recognizing the difficulty of 
forseeing the future, the conclusion is reached that the atomic weapon 
has made cohesion among the Powers in some sort of international or- 
ganization even more apparent. This is a theme to which the whole study 
consistently points, yet the group proceeds to analyze the problem of 
Britain’s security essentially from the point of view of the pre-atomic 
world. 

The basis of the study is a regional consideration of the problem, but 
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related to what is taking place elsewhere. However, the term “regional,” 
it is wisely pointed out, should not be given an exclusively geographical 
connotation. Hence the United States, while possessing no territory in the 
Middle East, has other interests which invite her participation in any 
_ settlement there. The group does not share the fear of some that the in- 
creased participation of the United States in world affairs will mean a 
swing from isolationism to economic imperialism. Rather, it is,suggested 
that its main feature will be a restatement of the Wilsonian doctrine. 

The chapter on “Britain and the Commonwealth” is the most disap- 
pointing; for it is somewhat superficial and lacks any freshness of approach. 
On the other hand, the chapter on “Britain and Russia” is marked by 
frankness and clarity, and at the same time by a degree of careful state- 
ment that should forestall antagonism. While recognizing the inherent 
difficulties in reconciling apparent differences, the group is optimistic. 

American readers might disagree with the contention that when Japan 
attacked in Manchuria in 1931 the shortcomings of international action 
were due “to the failure of the United States to give any effective sup- 
port.” How far the United States was prepared to go beyond the Stimson 
doctrine is not clear. But all will agree with the study group when it adds 
criticism of “the half-hearted attitude of the members of the League 
themselves.” ' 

The conclusions of this study can best be stated in its own words when it 
calls for “a clear and consistent foreign policy, based primarily on the 
maintenance and strengthening of the international organization as con- 
stituting not only the logical development of British political institutions 
and beliefs, but also the best prospects of her peace and prosperity as well 
as those of other nations.” ; 

Lions, H. Larne. 

University of Michigan. 


Canadian Representation Abroad. By H. Gorpon SKILLING., (Toronto: The 
* Ryerson Press, 1945. Pp. xvii, 359. $3.50.) 


This is the first of a series of monographs which the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs is publishing on different aspects of international 
affairs of special Canadian interest. The Institute is to be congratulated 
on this first outcome of its planning. Dr. Skilling’s book sets a high stand- 
ard for the monographs to follow. 

Canadian representation abroad is rightly treated by the author as 
more than merely diplomatic representation in the old narrow sense of the 
word, Thus the book devotes the first two chapters to emigration agents 
from 1868 onwards, and commercial agents from 1886. The last chapter 
brings in the story of the vast extension in the machinery of external 
representation caused by the war. The other chapters are devoted to the 
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two aspects that form the main substance of the story: (1) the building up 
of the special inter-Commonwealth quasi-“diplomatic” system of repre- 
sentatives and inter-communication; (2) the rise of the Canadian diplo- 
matic service in the United States and foreign countries. An appendix 
gives a useful chronological list of Canadian representatives from 1869 to 
1945. The book was completed, as the preface shows, at the end of 1944. 

All students of the British Commonwealth and Canadian history will 
find much of interest in this careful and scholarly study. The author’s 
hard work on the documents and records of nearly three generations of 
Canadian history has produced the first clear picture of the development 
and structure of the machinery of Canada’s external relations—both of 
the External Affairs Department and the foreign and British Common- 
wealth services. 

It must not be taken as detracting much from the solid achievement of 
the book—for the reviewer was once himself guilty on the same count—to 
say that it is written too much under the influence of symbols like status, 
sovereignty, diplomacy, that belong to the history, ancient and modern, 
of the warring state system. They are somewhat alien to the peculiar 
family system of the British Commonwealth and are responsible for a 
certain amount of historical distortion. It is perhaps because of the un- 
conscious influence of such symbols that there seeps in at many small 
joints in the book a somewhat stale and negative atmosphere that rather 
blurs the true perspective of British Commonwealth history. Dissidence, 
and the uneasy preoccupation with status, and suspicion of motives and 
intentions of elders which comes with adolescence, have their place in the 
story. But are they not rather over-emphasized by unconscious emphasis 
and omission? Was not the great and difficult transition from colony to 
independent adult dominion accomplished with remarkable smoothness 
and with much discreet understanding and helpfulness on the part of 
the Mother Country? And in a long and mature view, should not the in- 
evitable petty frictions and misunderstandings of the process be relegated 
already to the small corner to which they belong? 

Thus one would like to see in a study of this kind more attention given 
to something very much taken for granted, namely, the services given so 
long and silently to the immense benefit of generations of Canadians by 
British embassies and consulates all over the world. Canada took over 
from them, and this background deserves a larger place in the history. 

The political leaders of the Commonwealth like General Smuts, Mr. 
Mackenzie King, and Mr. Curtin have shown an understanding in our 
time of the nature of the family system that made this kind of thing pos- 
sible. That understanding is reflected in the speeches of Dominion prime 
ministers back through the Imperial Conferences to the first one in 1887. 
Incidentally, these conferences were not due to ‘unofficial discussion of 
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the project of imperial federation,” as Dr. Skilling seems to suggest 
(p. 144). They were in the nature rather of family gatherings linked 
usually with events in the life of the common sovereign—the “head of 
the family,” in the language used freely at such conferences. 

Parliamentary Conferences find no place in the book. Yet Canadian 
representation at British Commonwealth Parliamentary Conferences is 
more important than a good many of the things that the book gathers 
into its net. 

The last pages dealing with the nature and working of the war ma- 
chinery at Washington is a part of the subject on which only the most 
meager information was available to historians when Dr. Skilling finished 
his book. The-intermeshing of American administration with British in 
the war was perhaps even closer than with Canada, and that over a wider 
field. The smooth and intimate coöperation between the Canadian em- 
bassy and civilian and service departments on the Canadian side in 
Washington was not “unique,” as he suggests. At least an equal degree of 
harmonious working relationships was achieved between the parts of the 
far larger and more intricate British wartime administration in Washing- 
ton. On one page, the author implies that the Combined Boards possessed 
“supreme authority in war strategy” ; on another, that they were “merely 
advisory agencies.” The latter is nearer the mark. The Boards did not 
mean a “monopolizing of decision” by Britain and America, since where 
other Powers were involved their consent was sought and obtained. The 
Boards’ writs ran only by consent. There was in fact for this reason little 
or no serious objection to the restricted membership of the Boards. But 
these are points for the second edition which the book deserves soon. 

H. Duncan HALL. 

Washington, D. C. 


The Meeting of East and West; An Inquiry Concerning World Understand- 
ing. By F. 8. C. Nortsrop. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
` 1946. Pp. xxii, 531. $6.00.) 


In a world which literally trembles with ideological conflict, and in 
which “it is hardly likely that these sources of conflict can be faced and 
removed in practice within the halls of parliaments and the heated actions - 
of the market place, where slogans are carelessly bandied about, special 
interests are at work, and passions are easily aroused,” Professor Northrop 
believes that our problems must ‘‘first be traced to their roots and then 
resolved in theory within the calmness of the study where the meaning of 
words like ‘democracy’ and ‘communism’ can be carefully determined and 
the issues which they define can be looked at more objectively.” It is this 
task of fusing ideas, difficult, and of first importance not only as between 
democracy and communism, but also as between the more important con- 
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temporary meeting of the cultures of the East and West, which forms the 
subject of this arresting and stimulating book. 

The treatment falls into two major parts. The first is an exposition and 
analysis of the differing ideological assumptions of the major peoples and 
cultures of the West. These include the rich culture of Mexico, the free 
culture of the United States, the unique elements in British democracy, 
German idealism, Russian communism, Roman Catholic culture, and 
Greek science. The author then weaves these component substances into 
a synthesis of the meaning of Western civilization. 

The second part treats similarly the major peoples and cultures of the 
East, resolving the constituents into a chapter on the meaning of Eastern 
civilization. Combining then the ideological assumptions of the tradi- 
tional East with those of the traditional West, the study leads to under- 
standable explanations of the behavior of contemporary India, China, 
and Japan. From here on, Professor Northrop proceeds to a statement 
of the basic ideological conflict between the traditional East and the 
traditional West, and to a solution that “defines a more inclusive truly 
international cultural ideal which provides scientifically grounded in- 
tellectual and emotional foundations for a partial world sovereignty. This 
ideal defines the criteria also for relating democracy and communism, 
Roman Catholic medieval and Protestant modern values, and Occidental 
and Oriental institutions so that they support and sustain rather than 
combat and destroy one another.” Such is the immense undertaking 
compressed within the covers of this volume. 

The contributions of this book are so many and so vast that no detailed 
presentation of them can be given here. While the author is concerned 
principally with the development and meaning of the world’s great 
philosophies in theory, his pages are likewise rich in down-to-earth prac- 
tice, whether it be in history, politics, economics, religion, art, or science. 
The major theme which runs throughout is that our philosophical, meta- 
physical, and religious values must keep pace with the development of 
scientific theory. It is right here that Professor Northrop’s conclusions 
will be met, as they have been in the past, with the most persistent op- 
position by all traditionally-minded groups and by the theistic religions 
which “all tend to regard religious views other than their own as heathen, 
erroneous, or inferior,” and forget, as they seem to do, that “when they 
admit God to be omniscient they mean that he knows all the sciences and is 
a thinker.” 

The incisive analysis which Professor Northrop brings to. bear on the 
roots of contemporary problems strikes with equal force in the world of 
politics, economics, and nationalism as in the world of religion. What he 
demonstrates is that when the scientific knowledge of these times has 
captured a man’s mind “so that his intelligence tells him one thing and 
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pushes him one way, and his emotions and habits attached to outmoded. 
incompatible scientific, philosophical, and theological doctrines push him 
another way, then he is a frustrated man, divided against himself.” This 
is the stuff, as the author so clearly indicates, of which the fall of France 
was made. France had accepted modern science and philosophy with their 
attendant democratic ideology, “while at the same time retaining the 
medieval Roman Catholic religious forms that require for their justifica- 
tion the Aristotelian scientific and philosophical principle, which con- 
tradict those of modern science and philosophy at many points.” Like- 
wise, it is made quite clear that the traditional Anglo-American Lockean 
and Humean laissez-faire philosophy and the Kantian and post-Kantian 
moral “idealistic” philosophy of the practical reason are as outmoded as 
Aristotle. 

The ultimate solution, as Professor Northrop sees it, lies in the dis- 
covery that each Western philosophy has produced some elements of ` 
value. These values constitute the common denominator of Western 
civilization revealed through the Western method of fashioning theories 
about the nature of things and then testing these theories by observation 
and experiment. These values are not in conflict, but are complementary 
to the peculiar genius of the East, which is to dwell on the immediate and 
sensible fact sensed in the emotional or aesthetic world. 

It is to be regretted that this book in its present form will not meet the 
wide audience which it deserves, for the reason that the style and vocabu- 
lary are exceedingly involved and technical for the general reader. What 
is now needed is a version in the language of the layman; for the things 
that Professor Northrop has to say need to be said clearly and simply to 
men everywhere. 

Pau H. CLYDE. 

Duke University. 


Europe in Revolution. By Jonn Scorr. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. 1946, Pp. xii, 274. $3.00.) 


That the Second World War was part of a world-wide social revolution 
as much as a contest between nations and political systems has often been 
stated, and in his Hurope in Revolution John Scott sets forth the case con- 
vincingly and with much factual detail. About one third of his book is a 
journalistic account of developments in the countries of Northern Europe, 
in Germany and Russia, while the European war was in its final stage, with 
a brief but lucid chapter on the crisis and reorientation of Britain to com- 
plete the picturé. Some of the material presented is of considerable in- 
terest, e.g., the account of a conversation with Von Trott, one of the 
leaders of the conspiracy against Hitler in July, 1944 (pp. 178 ff.), and 
the volume may be regarded as a preliminary history of the period of 
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Germany’s collapse and its early repercussions in neighboring countries. 
Moreover, it sheds light on the position of Russia and the Communists 
vis-à-vis Europe and all Western countries. Economic and social factors 
are emphasized as making for a radical reversal of values in the old con- 
tinent and for a new orientation in world politics. 

As for the German question, it is held to be secondary to the necessity 
for preserving unity among the Great Powers; but Germany’s definitive 
disarmament and her integration with a reconstructed European economy 
remain outstanding problems. It is noteworthy that even such a keen 
observer as Scott over-estimated the possibilities of anti-Nazi uprisings 
before and after defeat; yet the story of the gyrations of the German 
mind in the final stage of Nazism is effectively told. Nazism, too, is seen 
as a partial phenomenon in the “Great Collective Revolution” extending 
all over Europe and including, in varying degrees, the whole Western 
world. The effects of changes in property structure and ownership en- 
gendered by the war are brought into political focus. Class antagonisms 
are presumed gradually to lose their importance, as compromises between 
extremes of individualism and collectivism lead to a more stable equilib- 
rium than Europe has seen in many decades. In this development, the 
Communist parties in the several countries of Europe may have a special 
rôle to play if they do not repeat the “disastrous stupidities”’ (p. 49) of the 
past. Today they are largely reformist after the pattern of the Social 
Democratic parties of the inter-war period. “But whatever the Com- 
munist parties may do or not do in Europe, the leftward trend goes on.” 
` While the problem of Europe’s unification has been “irreparably” 
bungled by the Germans, there is hope in the United Nations. The main 
problem, however, is “what, specifically and concretely, must be done by 
America to help prevent the postwar period from becoming another pre- 
war period?” Since the book was written before Potsdam and the defeat 
of Japan, it is especially interesting to note how the author, who has spent 
many years in Russia, interprets Soviet policy and tries to answer the all- 
important question of future Soviet-American relationships. Scott recog- 
nizes that Russia’s trend has been toward conservatism and nationalistic 
isolationism since the “Revolution” ran out its course. She will insist on a 
security belt of ‘friendly small nations” as her foremost peace aim, as 
long as there is no international security organization that could actually 
check any of its component parts. Russia’s ‘‘three-dimensional foreign 
policy” is directed toward utilizing national and class currents in other 
European countries, but only to insure “peace and stability in Europe 
and, if possible, throughout the’ world” (p. 73). Since the Soviets will 
need at least twenty-five years for their own reconstruction and develop- 
ment, they will be inclined to collaboration rather than to foster revolu- 
tion, wherever that seems possible without jeopardizing Russia’s self- 
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defined aims. In the end, Scott believes, she may even grant Europe the 
federated or unified type of government that would guarantee peace and 
prosperity. This is a hope; its realization depends on the aititude of the 
“capitalist world” toward Russia’s “natural program.” 

America, whose policy toward Europe has been negative in the past, 
must recognize the unalterable fact that a thoroughgoing social change 
has occurred in the old world and that Russia is the strongest nation 
there. The real danger-point in the relations between Russia and the. 
West will be reached in a generation. A cataclysm can be avoided if 
Russian mistrust and pride, and American ignorance of Russian motives, 
can be overcome. Likewise a levelling off of differences between the 
capitalist and socialist systems of economy is necessary and possible. 
American policy in Europe must be, under these circumstances, (1) to 
support popular governments everywhere; (2) to view realistically the 
conditions which determine the evolution of Europe’s economy; and (3) 
to make the American economy work so that “peaceful competition” be- 
tween the modified socialism of the Soviet Union and a modified capital- 
ism in Britain and the United States will ensue. If America succeeds in 
“untangling the knotty contradictions between freedom and organiza- 
tion,” she will make a decisive contribution toward ensuring the rights of 
all men. 

There are other valuable suggestions in the book, such as the one regard- 
ing the feasibility of greater understanding through the press (p. 256 f.). 
The analysis is on the whole sound and fairly balanced, although certain 
historical analogies introduced by the author appear somewhat question- 
able; for some of the less known facts, one might wish to have documen- 
tary references. Inevitably many questions arise that cannot be answered 
now. For instance, could the collectivist trend in Europe develop much 
farther without causing another upheaval that would break up the nation- 
state everywhere on the continent? This seems one of the main problems 
of Europe now as ever in the modern epoch. And will the Communists of 
the: Western countries rise to the occasion by playing a constructive part 
in the new order of things, or will they continue fixing their eyes on a 
Russian “example” which in many respects has long outgrown the shape 
of their dream-visions? Finally, will both the Soviet Union and America 
be prepared to face the issue of collaboration in terms suggested by the. 
` author? Only then, it seems, might Europe find opportunity to achieve 
the synthesis of its diverse forces, which would raise her again from a state 
of revolution to one of positive civilization. 

Henry P. JORDAN. 

New York University. 
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Central-Eastern Europe; Crucible of World Wars. By Joseru S. Roucex 
AND Associates. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1946. Pp. xii, 679. 
$5.00.) 


Unlike other books, those written by several writers must be prepared 
to face a hostile attitude on the part of those critics who find it difficult to 
reconcile scholarship with the joint efforts of a dozen writers bound in one 
ordinary volume. The present work is no exception. Yet it is difficult to 
see how any one man could have even attempted a work of this scope. The 
book deals with the historical, political, and social development of fifteen 
countries, including the traditional central European states, Russia, the 
Baltics (including Finland), and the Balkans (including Turkey). The 
opening chapter on the historical position of Central-Eastern Europe in 
world affairs prior to 1918 is followed by individual chapters on each of 
these countries, covering basically the same period. Separate chapters on 
each of the states for the period 1918-45 are preceded by a chapter on the 
international relations of the area during the twenties and thirties. This 
break in continuity of treatment of the individual states will disturb some 
readers. The latter part of the book deals with German and Russian oc- 
cupation of Central-Eastern Europe, governments-in-exile, and economic 
problems of the area, with a final chapter entitled “Russia Over Central- 
Eastern Europe.” 

That a good deal of pertinent information on this critically important 
area is here brought together cannot be denied. The ambitious scope of 
the work, however, has resulted in many important topics receiving less 
than a page of space. And while the conviction of the writers that this 
part of the world has received inadequate treatment in the West, to say 
nothing of understanding, cannot be questioned, it is doubtful whether 
this work will have a wide audience outside academic halls. For serious 
students interested in the area, here is a store of neatly packed informa- 
tion, including bibliographies for further reference. But the ordinary 
reader is not likely to be attracted by it. In view of the controversial 
nature of many of the problems affecting the area, the writers display a 
remarkable amount of objectivity. The chief criticism of the work, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, is that for someone who wants to know about 
these states as they now are, the book is largely out of date. But this is the 
risk that all such books, published in periods of rapid and marked transi- 
tion, must take. 

There are some statements of fact and interpretation that are open to 
serious question. It is hardly correct, for example, to state that the Croats 
and the Slovenes formed the bulk of the Partisans in Yugoslavia (p. 623), 
when as a matter of fact the Serbs for a long time were in a majority in 
the Partisan movement. Neither is it precise to state that “no American 
reporters were permitted” in Bulgaria within a few months of its occupa- 
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tion by Russian troops in 1944 (p. 297). Few historians will fail to per- 
ceive the misplaced emphasis in the statement that Serbia’s “hatred for 
Austria was the spark that started the conflagration” (p. 192). And the 
statement that the German-Soviet non-aggression pact of 1939 “was the 
determining factor in unleashing the war of 1939” (p. 442) is not likely to 
_go unchallenged. With equal logic, the same could be said of the failure of 
the British and the French to heed Moscow’s warnings prior to and during 
the first part of 1939 concerning the imperative need of an anti-Hitler 
coalition. ; 

, On the technical side, it would have been desirable to have a more care- 
ful reading of proof, as well as more attention to the spelling of names. 
Thus Gubets is spelled ‘‘Gupets” (p. 201), ““Korochets” on p. 203 becomes 
“Koroshets” on p. 508, and David Dallin; who is cited several times, is 
listed on the final page as “Dallan.” 

Some of these criticisms might be made of almost any book that comes 
along, and they should not detract from what is an extremely useful col- 
lection of material about an area not only little understood but also mis- 
understood, but an area which for us will increase in importance and to 
which we shall need to devote more of our energies. 

f ALEX N. DRAGNICH. 

Western Reserve University. 


The Nuremberg Trial and Aggressive War. By SHELDON CHEE (New 
York: A. A. Knopf..1946. Pp. xii, 121. $2.00.) 


This little book is designed as an answer to jurists who have denied that 
international law affords a substantial basis for those counts in the indict- 
ment of the German war criminals which charge the defendants with 
launching a war of aggression. Professor Glueck is confident that it does 
so. But since this conclusion differs from a previously announced judg- 
ment on the same question, the reader is apprised in the first chapters of 
the reasons inducing the change of viewpoint. Briefly stated, the later 
judgment is explained as based on a consideration of the possibilities of 
customary law—possibilities which were presumably overlooked in 
arriving at the first judgment. Thus, after acknowledging inier alia that a 
strict interpretation of the Pact of Paris would be of dubious avail, he 
continues (p. 5): “However, further reflection upon the problem has led 
me to the conclusion that for the purpose of conceiving aggressive war to 
be an international crime, the Pact of Paris may, together with other 
treaties and resolutions, be regarded as evidence of a sufficiently developed 
custom to be acceptable as international law.” 

Regardless of the merits of the main argument, most jurists will find 
this use of custom hard to follow. Apparently, Professor Glueck has it in 
mind to accomplish two things by couching his argument in these terms. 
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First, he wants a basis for including admittedly ambiguous international 
agreements, such as the Pact of Paris, in the accumulation of evidence fa- 
vorable to his point of view. Second, he wants to include non-ambiguous 
agreements and/or proposals for agreement which, however, either were 
not ratified at all or were accepted by only a few of the leading Powers. 

Now the first objective is certainly illegitimate. It is simply misleading 
to confess in one breath (as the author does) that the prevailing view of 
the Pact of Paris was against its construction as criminal legislation—and 
yet to persist in citing it to the contrary effect by calling it evidence of 
custom, 

As for the second objective, there would seem to be no reason why the 
evidence the author desires to cite should be expressed as custom in order 
to make it admissible for what it is worth. Thus it is confusing to say 
(p. 26) that violations of the various pacts in question may not con- 
stitute international crimes, but violations of “widespread custom... 
to enter into [such] agreements” do constitute such crimes. Since it is not 
contended that any other international accords than those the author has 
already referred to were ever made, it is evident that “widespread 
custom” is a kind of brutum fulmen. Presumably all the author need say 
here is that, considered collectively, the said agreements may spell out 
liability, even though no one of them taken alone will suffice. There is no 
reason to suggest that he has found a basis of liability outside of, and in 
addition to, the pacts themselves, 

A legitimate appeal to custom or usage as a separate source of liability. 
in the present context would require reference to a number of occasions 
when the leaders of defeated aggressor states were actually tried, con- 
victed, and punished for conducting such wars. The fact that there are no 
such instances would seem to deprive Professor Glueck of any argument 
from custom. In fact, even Prosecutor Jackson’s statement of the Nurem- 
berg issue makes it clear that the only “custom” which can be adduced in 
favor of liability is that then and there “instituted” by the victorious 
allies. In other (and less fanciful) words, international usage is definitely 
against the kind of liability sought to be imposed, and the real question is 
whether various relatively contemporary statements in favor of liability 
are sufficiently clear to offset this settled usage to the contrary. 

Professor Glueck’s unorthodox appropriation of custom for his side 
enables him to avoid this burden of proof, but the argument otherwise 
proceeds normally enough in four stages. In Chapter 3, it is concluded 
that aggressive war has become an international crime. In Chapter 4, it is 
concluded that the act of state doctrine (which would exclude individual 
liability in the case of acts for which a sovereign state assumes responsi- 
bility) is “bad law.” In Chapter 5, it is concluded that there is no general 
principle precluding the application of international law to individuals. 
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In Chapter 6, it is concluded that the spirit of nulla poena sine lege is not 
being violated in the instant case. 

The evidence for the first step in the argument is marshalled under 
nine heads, with the language of various treaties and draft treaties cited. 
The collection is impressive and clearly indicates that the draughtsmen of 
many international documents in the decade between 1923 and 1933 were 
prepared to condemn aggressive war as a crime almost, if not quite, as 
readily as they proclaimed its simple illegality. 

The problem of securing individual liability in the face of the act of 
state doctrine is not so readily answered. In fact, Professor Glueck does 
not cite a single instance prior to the recent war in which it was even sug- 
gested by responsible statesmen that the crime of launching an aggressive 
war might be imputed to agents of a guilty state. So the argument pro- 
ceeds, perforce, by indirection. 

One such indirect method consists of citations of discontent with the 
act of state doctrine as applied in such cases as McLeod’s. Another is to 
argue that act of state applies only to peacetime relations. Still another 
is to point out that violations of the laws of war are treated as individual 
crimes regardless of the attitude of the offender’s superiors. 

The author’s final comments, however, strongly suggest that he finds act 
of state pretty strongly entrenched in existing law; for he says (p. 58): 
“If a doctrine so contrary to reason and justice has indeed been accepted 
as unconditionally valid international law, it is high time the error were 
remedied.” And again (p. 59): “The idea that the act-of-state doctrine is 
universally and unconditionally operative is simply bad law; and bad law 
should be replaced with good law.” One may or may not agree with him 
in these strictures; the fact remains that no repudiation of the doctrine 
in its application to the type of case under consideration had been made 
prior to the last war. 

The objection that international law can never be applied directly to 
individuals is more easily dealt with. In fact, few authorities would today 
defend such a sweeping assertion. Moreover, violations of the laws of war 
may now very probably be regarded as fully implemented individual 
offenses with or without the intervention of any municipal legislation. 
The author is, accordingly, thoroughly justified when he asserts that the 
mechanics for assessing individual responsibility under an international 
criminal law have already been, if not perfected, at least set up. 

Yet Professor Glueck is on highly dubious ground when he suggests that 
this circumstance implies atceptance of an individual liability for making 
war. The laws of war assume the legality of war. The international crimi- 
nal law which the author urges assumes the illegality of war. Enforcement 
of the laws of war thus bespeaks a general attitude distinctly unfavorable 
to recognition of war itself as a crime. Typically, those who have been 
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most concerned with the development and enforcement of the laws of 
war have been least favorably disposed toward the recognition of aggres- 
sive war-making as an individual crime. I mean professional soldiers. 

It is accordingly somewhat ironical to infer from the judgments of 
courts made in furtherance of the first aim an endorsement of the second 
aim. No doubt it would be going too far to say that reliance upon the laws 
of war is logically inconsistent with the “outlawry” of war. The New 
York Boxing Commission might, for example, be authorized to enforce 
rules of fair competition for illegal prize fights. The point remains that we 
do not normally outlaw enterprises which we are busy regulating. Thus, 
even if we accept declarations of the criminality of aggressive war at their 
face value as good international law, the fact that such declarations have 
been implemented in the manner of the laws of war can hardly be regarded 
as mere oversight. 

In his concluding chapters, Professor Glueck turns to the problem of 
nulla poena sine lege. This principle, he maintains, is designed to protect 
deserving defendants against arbitrary action. The German defendants 
here are palpably not deserving. They have themselves violated all the 
laws of God and man, and are entitled to no mercy. Furthermore, they are 
subject by the law of war to whatever disposition the Allies choose to make 
of them. Consequently it is not in their mouths to complain if their trial 
lacks some of the niceties of legal procedure enjoyed by the ordinary run 
of criminals. 

With most of this the reviewer is in complete agreement, but it leaves 
him wondering whether Professor Glueck is not confusing punishment 
according to one’s deserts with due process of law. Moreover, this reference 
to due process of law suggests one closing remark: Why do defenders of 
the “legality” of the Nuremberg proceedings pay so little attention to the 
character of the tribunal involved? After all, the legality of a situation 
depends quite as much on the existence of what a recent writer has called 
the litigious equation as upon the existence of rules covering the conduct 
of the defendants. 

KENNETH C. COLE. 

University of Washington. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Where Cities Get Their Money (Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1946, offprinted, pp. x, 229, $5.00.), by A. M. Hillhouse in collaboration 
with Muriel Magelssen and other staff members of the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, comprises the eighth basic study of municipal 
revenue undertaken by that organization since 1935. MFOA continues 
not only to do business, but to produce research of exceptional quality. 
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Like its predecessors, the present study was designed first and foremost to 
serve the needs of members of the Association, but, like them also, it 
contains much of solid value for professional students of municipal govern- 
ment. To say that the timing of the report is well-nigh perfect is to say 
the obvious. All over the United States and Canada, cities are facing the 
need to raise new revenue and the question is how—for it is only too clear 
that they cannot edsily get additional money through their mainstay, the 
general property tax. As Carl H. Chatters, MFOA’s executive director, 
makes clear in his foreword, however, it is not the Association’s intention 
in presenting this survey of ways by which American and Canadian cities 
have been broadening their revenue base to encourage municipalities to 
balkanize their revenue pattern. Its aim has been to show the most com- 
mon sources of municipal funds outside the property tax and to offer some 
appraisal of them, both in terms of yield and in terms of social theory. 
Separate chapters, each with its own tables, are devoted to an analysis 
of nine such sources: (1) amusement taxes, (2) licenses, (3) consumption 
taxes and revenues, (4) motorists taxes, (5) other locally administered 
> taxes, (6) revenues from public utilities, (7) special charges, (8) miscel- 
laneous local revenue sources, and (9) shared taxes and grants-in-aid, The 
report ends with two chapters of a quite different character, one dealing 
with practical administrative problems and the other with the question of 
how individual cities may tailor their revenue systems to their peculiar 
conditions and circumstances.’ There are two appendices, a selected 
bibliography, and an index. Here, in short, is a study which needed to be 
made, which could not have been done except through the combined 
efforts of many people linked together by such an organization as MFOA, 
and which has been done so well that it is certain to be used as a basic 
reference work in municipal finance for at least a decade—Joun A. Viesa. 


The American Institute of Public Opinion has published in one volume 
a compilation of election data and, with the objective of providing some 
insight into personal factors behind. election returns, the results of selected 
public opinion’ polls. This book, The Gallup Political Almanac for 1946 
(Princeton University Press, 1946, pp. 273, $7.50) will prove particularly 
useful to research workers and writers, to teachers of political science, and 
to politicians interested in a statistical analysis of recent political trends 
in the United States. Material, some of which was not available in pub- 
lished form, was assembled from a half-dozen or more different types of 
sources. Election returns are expressed in percentages of the total vote 
rather than in terms of majorities, for the very good reason that the latter 
do not constitute a reliable index to the relative strength of the contending 
parties. Several references to especially interesting or important sections 
of the volume will serve to illustrate its contents. A major portion of the 
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volume is taken up with a section devoted to miscellaneous information 
on the various states, including data, by counties, on major-party voting 
strength in the past three presidential elections. Information is presented, 
apparently for the first time in one place, on the relative strength in cities 
of 100,000 or larger in presidential elections since 1982. An analysis of 
group and sectional voting differences in presidential contests since 1936 
indicates differences between economic groups to be greater than between 
geographic sections. Material is given also on the independent and labor 
vote in selected elections, on voting in 1944 by members of the armed 
forces, on the extent of political information among voters, on voting 
participation in selected presidential and mid-term elections, on the vote 
for minor parties in presidential elections since 1900, and on the state-by- 
state vote in the three-party presidential races in 1912 and 1924.—PauL 
KEtso. 


The Municipal Year Book, 1946 (International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1946, pp. 593, $8.50), edited by Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. 
Nolting, and now in its thirteenth year of publication, is the authoritative 
annual résumé of activities and statistical data of American cities. The 
volume does not pretend to answer every question that might confront 
local public officials, students of government, and others vitally concerned 
with municipal affairs. Nevertheless, in it may be found thousands of 
pertinent facts and statistics on individual city activities, with special 
analyses by city population groups. Urban redevelopment, municipal air- 
ports, and off-street parking lots are some of the new topics now treated. 
In the city planning section, with its regular features brought up to 
date, are reported the financial and administrative tools available to 
private and public urban redevelopment agencies. Data on airports in 
cities of over 25,000, and terminal airports in cities of from 5,000 to 
25,000, population are presented—ownership and operation, longest 
take-off length, number of commercial hangars, and other characteris- 
tics. Cities operating off-street parking lots and their capital cost, park- 
ing fees, limits on parking time allowed, and capacity, are also listed. 
The personnel data are greatly expanded, reporting veterans preference 
allowed in cities, Saturday work schedules for office employees, vacation 
and sick leaves, and extent that unskilled laborers are on annual wages. 
There is also the regular information on number of employees, amount of 
payrolls, work hours per week, methods of overtime pay, retirement 
systems and employees groups covered, employee organizations, and civil 
service. The economic classification of cities, introduced in the 1945 Year 
Book and so essential to the interpretation of data on municipal activities, 
has been brought up to date. Every city of over 10,000 population is clas- 
sified according to its chief type of employment, principal industrial or 
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commercial activity, and the relationship between the number of people 
working in the city and the number living there. Another regular feature— 
the section on governmental data—now reflects the latest changes in city 
population, form of government, number of councilmen, terms of office 
and salary, types of election, and utilities owned. In this period of over- 
hauling local ordinances, weeding out obsolete rules and regulations, and 
strengthening local powers, the section on model ordinancesar-d references 
to information on service standard provides a rich source of easily tapped 
information. Also useful are sections containing data on cities levying 
sewer rentals, refuse collection charges, important court decisions of 1945, 
and the directories, containing over 8,000 names of the chief city officials 
in cities of over 10,000 population.—F. A. O. 


The current heavy dip in the security markets gives current interest 
to The Regulation of the Security Markets (The Brookings Institution, 
1946, pp. vi, 126, $2.00), by Willard E. Atkins, George W. Edwards, and 
Harold G. Moulton. Preliminary chapters indicating an expansion of 
security flotations for a predicted three years’ increase in business enter- 
prisers’ capital requirements are made the basis for the authors’ over-all 
conclusions that modification of governmental regulation is desirable to 
meet a tighter supply of investment funds following World War II. After 
indicating briefly the types of control provided in the federal regulatory 
acts of 1933-40, the authors in non-technical terminology recommend, 
inter alia, that the Securities and Exchange Commission limit its objec- 
tives to prevention of fraud and provision of adequate information as to 
issues without getting into the approval of securities, that it permit 
stabilization ‚of securities under present SEC regulations during the 
flotation period, that insurance companies and commercial banks be 
brought under the SEC’s jurisdiction to even competition with invest- 
ment bankers, that present regulations not requiring mandatory com- 
petitive bidding be continued, and likewise the non-segregation of the 
underwriting, purchasing, and distribution functions of investment bank- 
ing and toleration of the present concentration of the investment bank- 
ing business. Despite the well-reasoned opinions of the writers, the politi- 
cal scientist and economist would have appreciated some analysis of the 
available factual evidence. Most of the recommendations for simplifica- 
tion of security legislation would evoke general approval, since the con- 
fusion and duplication of eight or more federal legislative acts is without 
question. Codrdination of the acts instead of a single code, as recom- 
mended, would be more realistic. The recommendation that the states 
accept the SEC’s requirements is well in point, to attain federal and state 
codrdination. The exemption of seasoned issues from registration require- 
ments would entail, however, extra inquiry and‘regulatory burdens. A 
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simplified form for both registration statements and prospectuses would 
aid the average investor, but the regulatory agencies may still require the 
details. Since some agency, whether governmental or otherwise, would 
have to provide the copies required by the various regulatory bodies, the 
authors misconceive the problem of duplication of registration statements 
in recommending that only one statement be filed with one regulatory 
agency. It appears sound to allow the investment banker to make solicita- 
tions during the waiting period for the registration statement to become 
effective if actual sales are prohibited. As to liabilities of parties, it is a 
moot matter of public policy whether it is more reasonable for a director 
of a corporation to be required to make it his business to know the facts 
than to proceed on the theory he had no reasonable basis for believing 
the facts stated to be untrue. Again, while confusion should be removed, 
it is highly doubtful whether the facts of civil liabilities can be reduced to 
a single standard of civil liability as proposed.—Oraa F. TRAYLOR. 


Many an American, returning with first-hand impressions of the aware- 
ness of the importance of international relations possessed by the casual 
denizen of some devastated area, will no doubt conclude, when con- 
fronted by the preoccupation of so many of his fellow-citizens with their 
domestic affairs, that the object-lessons which have so mercifully been 
spared the continental United States might make a difference in American 
attitudes. Part of our perduring problem, then, is to achieve greater 
awareness and to increase the understanding without suffering the object- 
lessons. Much has been done; more remains to be done. W. Harold 
Dagliesh has prepared, and the Council on Foreign Relations has pub- 
lished A Report on Activities in Nineteen American Cities [relating to] 
Community Education in Foreign Affairs (pp. x, 70, $0.50), based on in- 
formation supplied by the secretaries of ninetéen local Foreign Relations 
Committees. The cities fairly represent the several sections of the country, 
but do not include such super-cities as New York, Boston, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. The data supports Percy W. Bidwell’s observation in the 
introduction that “the over-all picture, as far as can be judged by the 
limited scope of this report, is a rather somber one. Our adult population 
is far from being as alert as it should be to the vital issues of American 
relations with foreign countries.” Notable deficiencies may be charged to 
the veteran, labor, and farmer organizations, and, of course, to political 
parties (pp. 36, 40, 62-63). .In a report such as this, street addresses of 
officers and organizations would facilitate correspondence. It would be 
helpful if similar surveys were made of the great metropolitan areas, 
religious denominations on their national scale (including their summer 
institute programs), and the small-town and rural areas.—HENRY 
REIFF. 
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New Farms for Old (University of Alabama Press, 1946, pp. 245, $3.00) 
is the fruitful product of inter-university coöperation with government 
collaboration. Professors Gordon Blackwell and Rupert Vance, of the 
University of North Carolina, at the request of the Bureau of Public 
Administration of the University of Alabama, on the suggestion of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, directed a study of rural public 
housing in four Southern states. This is their report—no arm-chair 
analysis, but a realistic survey based on comprehensive field work, family 
interviews, informal community contacts, official conversations, and 
public records. The descriptive text not only gives a detailed picture of 
the several government experiments, but sheds general illumination on the 
practical problems of public administration of rural housing everywhere. 
The appendices present 127 tables processed mechanically from question- 
naires used in a 50 per cent sampling of the owner occupants of the “new 
farms.” They cover all kinds of significant and trivial items—‘size of 
family,” “educational achievement of husband,” “net family income,” 
“size of garden,” “curtains in living room,” et cetera, Here also are re- 
corded the reactions to such vital human interest questions as “Has this 
been a good business deal for you?” and “Are you glad you could move 
into this house?” This is modern methodology and creative research in 
social science, collecting and organizing a mass of pertinent data, fore- 
casting and planning public policy therefrom, and thus empirically 
determining broad purposes and objectives. With housing a major na- 
tional problem, Professors Vance and Blackwell have made a timely con- 
tribution —Marzran D. IRISH. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


An excellent short account of the Labor party’s control of local govern- 
ment within the county of London is contained in Brian Barker’s Labour 
in London; A Study in Municipal Achievement (London: Routledge, 1946, 
pp. x, 232, 7s. 6d.), This recent addition to the series of “London Labour 
Publications” prepared under party auspices does not, of course, deal 
with the problems of London government as thoroughly as has been done 
by William Robson and Herbert Morrison. Nor does it make any attempt 
at a complete and impartial history of the expansion of the activities of 
the London County Council. What it does is to provide a very readable 
summary of the London Labor party’s rise to power under the leadership 
of Herbert Morrison, and the changes in policy that have been effected 
since Labor obtained a majority in the elections of 1934. The most striking 
aspect of the little book is its realistic emphasis on political pressure by 
vested interests. It charges that a Conservative-controlled central govern- 
ment systematically used its parliamentary power to prevent the rise of . 
an integrated system of local government for greater London, in a 
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deliberate effort to prevent the focusing of public attention on the real 
issues of social and economic policy. It does not mince words in writing 
of the transit monopoly, or the influence of the utilities, or the short- 
sightedness of real-estate developers. It shows by contrast how the social 
democratic revolution that is now remolding British national life began 
eleven years earlier in the county of London. The spirit in which it is 
written is therefore naturally one of pride in a very considerable achieve- 
ment, especially in such fields as slum-clearance, social assistance, and 
socialized medicine. The credit for this achievement is given to the elective 
policy-makers, with no hint whatever that any policy is being made by 
civil-service administrators. And more is said about the processes by 
which the London County Council makes policy than is readily available 
in American publications. The weakness of the book is that it does not 
analyze—except by implication—the problems of governing a metropoli- 
tan region. Nor has it thoroughly digested the political implications of 
the planners’ concepts of “neighborhood” and “community.” And it 
contains no hint of any intention on the part of the Labor government to 
reform the outmoded governmental structure of one of the world’s 
greatest metropolitan agglomerations.—W. Harpy Wickwar. 


There has been for some time a certain vogue for “factual” political 
books which, while they do not always meet the specifications of the more 
ambitious or “definitive” handbooks, provide objective and readable 
exposés of an area or complex of problems. Such publications serve a 
commendable purpose when they consolidate ordinarily unobtainable or 
relatively recondite materials and are reasonably up to date in their 
presentation. As far as it could be done for so controversial a subject, 
Raleigh Parkin, in his India Today; An Introduction to Indian Politics 
(Longmans, Green and John Day Co., 1946, pp. x, 386, $3.75), has suc- 
ceeded admirably in providing just such an introduction and guide in this 
complex field. This is the latest revision of a book which was originally pub- 
lished by the present author in collaboration with W. E. Duffett and A. R. 
Hicks in 1941 under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. From a modest and useful pamphlet, it has grown into a 
substantial volume which, with plentiful references to a wide variety of 
source materials, offers a well-balanced survey of Indian affairs. The 
chapter headings—Social Structure, Economic Structure, Constitution 
and Government, Administration and Defense, The Political Groups, 
The Indian States, External Relations, Indian Nationalism, Indian 
Politics between Two Wars, India and the War, Since the Cripps Mission 
(where the discussion is carried to the summer of 1945)—indicate the 
range of treatment, whose value is enhanced by a forty-page appendix of 
well-selected documents and a serviceable bibliography. One might regret 
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that, especially for American readers, there is no reference to, say, such an 
excellent discussion of the Indian defense problem as that given by Eric 
Beecroft in a recent volume of the Journal of Politics. But this would be 
carping criticism. Generally, Mr. Parkin has fulfilled his purpose as set 
out in the foreword, where he states that his book “does not argue on 
behalf of any particular point of view, or analyze, except very incidentally, 
the motives which may have prompted political action or suggest any 
particular solution for Indian constitutional and political difficulties. It 
is rather an attempt to discover and state in simple terms those facts 
and attitudes which are significant for any understanding of Indian 
politics at the present time, so that the reader may have some basis for 
forming his own opinions.” The author’s concise and painstaking pres- 
entation of such controversy-laden matters as Pakistan (pp. 107-110), 
the rôle of the depressed classes in politics (pp. 110-114), the Cripps 
Mission (pp. 216-233), and the recent famine (pp. 249-264) are fine ex- 
amples of his consistency. His combination of objectivity and sympathetic 
understanding of tangled issues are presumably in some measure condi- 
tioned by his Canadian vantage point—a relatively neutral center be- 
tween the contending camps. In this light, his opinion that “discussion of 
the Indian political problem only begins where this book ends” might 
become a challenge also to students of Indian affairs in this country. What 
is urgently needed is a thorough reéxamination and reévaluation of some 
of India’s basic problems, now that the great change to independence has 
been inaugurated. In this task, students whose countries have not been 
directly involved in the long and often acrimonious controversy should 
take a more active part than heretofore. True enough, the scarcity of 
adequate materials in most libraries has all along been a notorious 
stumbling block for such endeavors. In the meantime, Mr. Parkin’s 
volume should serve well as an introduction for the general student and a 
handy refresher and reference guide to recent developments for the 
specialist —Wo.treane H. Kraus. 


In The French-Canadian Outlook (Viking Press, 1946, pp. 192, $2.00), 
Mason Wade gives us a brief interpretative essay, a kind of interim report 
of an extensive study on which he is engaged. As an American and a 
Catholic, he has had certain advantages in seeking out information con- 
cerning French Canadians—the “unknown North Americans,” as he calls 
them. His is not the approach of the sociologist so ably demonstrated in 
Horace Miner’s St. Denis or Everett Hughes’ French Canada in Transi- 
tion. His is rather the historical approach, seeking in the history of the 
French Canadians the explanation of their present outlook, while not 
neglecting the powerful impact of contemporary industrialization and 
urbanization making this a period of transition for Quebec. This is the 
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book’s chief interest for those concerned with Canadian affairs or with 
“the French fact in North America.” Rejecting the extreme racial and 
clerical interpretations current in Quebec, Wade seeks to reassess the 
strikingly different versions of Canadian history advanced by French- and 
English-speaking historians, delivering himself of a number of home 
truths for both groups in the process. The book has a much broader appeal 
as a case study in nationalism, a study of a nationalism, French-Canadian, 
unique in its characteristics, and rare in forming a part of a greater na- 
tionalism, the Canadian. French-Canadian nationalism is a compound of 
familiar forces such as minority status, language, religion, economic con- 
flict, class consciousness, conservatism, isolationism, clericalism and 
ultramontanism, French-Canadian history (often misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted), and other elements. Yet there is lacking that factor usually 
considered an indispensable ingredient of nationalism—the desire to 
maintain an independent sovereign state. Only a fringe of integral na- 
tionalists in Quebec today are separatist in doctrine, as well as racist and 
corporatist. The hopeful features, indeed, of French Canadian nationalism 
are the rise of a greater Canadianism, merging French-Canadian and 
English-Canadian nationalisms, the rise of anti-clericalism, the rejection 
of integral nationalism, and the growth of class consciousness among the 
industrial masses today comprising more than two-thirds of Quebec’s 
population.—H. GORDON SKILLING. 

In his China, a Model for Europe (Paul Anderson. Co., 1946, pp. 334), 
Lewis A. Maverick has attempted to show how the then contemporary, 
and earlier, accounts of China had an influence upon the thinking of the 
eighteenth-century physiocrats in France. Using materials written and 
edited, for the most part, by the Jesuit fathers in their reports to Europe 
on their missionary activities in China, the author gives a short introduc- 
tory study of the impressions of China current in Europe in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. A large portion of this first section of the 
study is taken up with extracts from Hsü Kuang-ch’i’s Complete Treatise 
on Agriculture (1640 and translated later). The bulk of Maverick’s work 
consists of his comments on, and his translation of, François Quesnay’s 
Le Despotisme de la Chine (Paris, 1767). Quesnay’s volume is a eulogy of 
China and its form of government as people then knew of it. According to 
him, the government of China was based upon natural law, and was that 
of a despotic emperor who was benevolent and subject to the operation of 
natural rules of good behavior. The government of China was thus a 
model for all to follow; and Quesnay used his observations on it to il- 
lustrate his theories of government and taxation in Europe. Agriculture 
was basic to greatness of a state. Taxation should come from the net 
product of the farm, which was the rent paid to the owner after the costs 
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of production had been deducted. Thus taxation was to be the burden of 
the rich. The translated study is worth-while because of the effort to show 
the inter-relationships of culture and societies. Maverick’s own portion of 
the work suffers from the wordiness that is always present when too many 
quotations from translations of Chinese works are included. There is a 
good bibliography.—Anprew E. Nuquist. 


Vaughan White was born in Canton, China, where her father was a 
medical missionary. After receiving an education in the United States, she 
returned to China, where she was given opportunities to travel widely 
throughout the country. In China, she discovered “not a topsy-turvy 
world, but a different one,” a world toward which she ceased to be merely 
curious and became appreciative. In her Our Neighbors, the Chinese 
(Rinehart and Co., 1946, pp. xiv, 267, $2.75), she undertakes to interpret 
the Chinese for American readers. She is concerned with what the Chinese 
are like in their day-to-day living, what problems they face, and why they 
behave as they do. Not everything upon which she reports is of signifi- 
cance, but she has observed carefully and makes some acute analyses. 
Feminine readers will be interested in the chapter on “Daughters of the 
Revolution.” That the author presented a cat named Whitie to Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek could have been omitted without serious loss; but her 
analysis of the rôle of women in the revolutionary struggle is revealing, 
and she substantiates her observation that Chinese women exert greater 
political leadership than do American women. In her chapter on guerrilla 
warfare, she points out that Japan was not able to take full advantage of 
any formal victory: the cost of pacifying the country exceeded the benefits 
derived. The book reads easily. Study clubs and undergraduate students 
will find it useful.—Raurs A. Nore. 


The importance of a record and analysis of what happened in enemy- 
occupied countries during World War II is obvious. For this reason, the 
May, 1946, number of The Annals (American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 245, pp. 180) is of great significance. In it twenty-one 
Dutchmen, each a specialist in the field in which he writes and closely 
associated with the situation, problem, or movement he describes, write 
about “The Netherlands During German Occupation.” The contributions 
cover political and civil life, economic life, standards of living, cultural 
life, and the resistance. It is difficult to single out any of these articles for 
special notice, since all are of very high quality. Though they tell a grip- 
ping story, the contributors write soberly and effectively. Itis an account 
of refined cruelty and bestiality, on the one hand; and of heroic endurance 
and stubborn resistance, on the other. Basing his statement upon his own 
judgment and the findings of the Association for Opinion Study, Pro- 
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fessor J. M. Romein concludes that the conduct of the various classes of 
the population toward the German invaders was as follows: the doctors 
best of all, closely followed by the priests and ministers, and then the 
students; the public servants, the laborers, and the judiciary follow far 
behind; while the manufacturers and the contractors reacted very badly. 
Mr. Bruins Slot, in an article on “The Distance,” concludes that though 
the conflict was not a success in every respect, though defeats were more 
numerous than victories, and though it had no great importance from a 
military standpoint, “the conflict was important because it proved that 
our people were willing to sacrific life and property for moral values, free- 
dom and justice,” and because it demonstrated the stamina of our people.” 
—AMRY VANDENBOSCH. 


The purpose of Shelby T. McCloy’s Government Assistance in Eigh- 
teenth-Century France (Duke University Press, 1946, pp. xl, 496, $6.00) is 
to give an account of state and provincial assistance to the needy during 
the eventful century indicated. The book touches only incidentally on 
municipal, church, and private charity. But no other work on its subject 
covers so much material; and it contains an extensive bibliography of 
French materials. The author describes the suffering caused by famines, 
floods, fires, plagues, epidemics, epizootics, war, unemployment, and dis- 
cusses the development of governmental services to relieve or prevent 
distress. Among the typical services and agencies of the period were 
hospitals, medical care outside of institutions, asylums, pensions, charity 
workshops, and educational aids. Of special historical and social signifi- 
cance were official efforts to prevent human misery by such new methods 
as inoculation, quarantine, compulsory examination and even slaughter 
of herds, improved conditions of sanitation, encouragement of technical 
schools, fire insurance, ete. French governmental assistance in that 
century of revolution was characterized by a paradox—the maintenance 
of appallingly low standards of living and assumption of responsibility by 
the royal government for relieving distress. Some of the French eigh- 
teenth-century developments seem astonishingly like those of the 1930’s 
-and 40’s in the United States —Hautmn I. CLARKE. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS _ 


Despite a publication date rather long past, attention should certainly 
be called to Hans W. Weigert and Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Compass of the 
World; A Symposium on Political Geography (Macmillan Co., 1944, pp. 
xvi, 466, $3.50, with maps by Richard E. Harrison). The critical lack of 
competently written, conveniently organized materials on special phases 
of international relations, coupled with the emergence of a new approach 
to their study, places a double premium on this book. In addition to the 
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contributions of the editors, it includes articles by a group respected as 
being undoubted leaders in their fields—among others, Isaiah Bowman, 
S. W. Boggs, Edmund A. Walsh, Ellsworth Huntington, J. Russell Smith, 
George Cressey, Richard Hartshorne, and Frank Notestein. The selec- 
tions are varied, yet focused on geography as a factor in international 
relations—with particular reference to the United States Events of the 
past eighteen months will preserve the timeliness of most of them. In a 
sense, the first chapter on geopolitics (consisting of five articles) is a plea 
for the use of scientific geography for the solution of international prob- 
lems and the formation of foreign policy; to this end, the German brand 
of geopolitics is exposed as an evil perversion. Because the end of global 
warfare may be accompanied by a lapse into non-global thinking, another 
chapter warns that the United States must never look at the world 
through vision astigmatized by the Mercator projection: our “world 
view” must be flexible— a fact driven home by several good articles on 
America’s international airways position. ‘Reflections on the Heart- 
land” (including further interesting thoughts of MacKinder) is partic- 
ularly significant in view of the present political struggle over Germany. 
The crucial nature of evolving American policy in Europe is thrown into 
bold relief by an essay entitled “The United States and the Shatter 
Zone.” Half of the book is devoted to the Arctic region—especially Soviet 
and American strategic considerations—Asia, and population trends. On 
the whole, this symposium is more suggestive than definitive, but for this 
reason “teachable” and also helpful to lay readers.—RicHarp CARLTON 
SNYDER. 


Writers on American-Soviet relations tend to array themselves as 
prosecutors or defenders of Soviet Russia. In Russian American Trade 
(Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State University, 1946, pp. 154, 
$2.50), Mikhail V. Condoide makes a dispassionate, convincing defense of 
Soviet trade policies. Mr. Condoide discusses, in turn, Russian foreign 
trade before 1914, the Soviet economic system, the rôle of trade in the 

. Soviet economy, the historic trade policies of Soviet Russia, and Soviet- 
American trade relations through World War II. His principal thesis is 
that her trade is part of the master economic plan governing the life of 
Soviet Russia, and that the volume and variety of imports and com- 
pensating exports are strategically determined in accordance with its 
objectives. On the grounds that Soviet planning aims at a self-sufficient 
economy, the author rejects two prevalent ideas respecting Soviet trade: 
first, that Russia offers a vast market for American goods, and secondly, 
that her goods will displace American products in the world markets, 
Soviet Russia needs imports to rehabilitate her economy, and she can spare 
little for export. He argues further that, without credit, Russian-American 
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trade will be impeded and its volume will remain as insignificant in the 
total trade of each country as it has been historically. This is sound 
economics, but it fails to make clear that the underlying determinants in 
American-Soviet trade relations are the political aspirations of the two 
nations. Indeed, the weakness of Mr. Condoide’s thesis is his failure to 
weigh adequately the influences of Soviet diplomacy on past and future 
trade policies. For example, he suggests that it is the lack of fear that 
differentiates Soviet Russia’s approach to Asiatic trade from her approach 
to Western trade. But surely Russia’s desire to woo dependent peoples 
into her political and economic orbit is a more realistic explanation of this 
difference. Mr. Condoide disposes of Soviet economic penetration into the 
Balkans with a slight conjecture, failing to indicate that a self-sufficient 
Soviet economy which includes the states over which she has political 
hegemony would be a more serious blow to American trade than his care- 
fully arrayed statistics suggest. While Soviet trade policies can probably 
be better understood within the broader frame of Soviet diplomacy, this 
volume fills a genuine need for authoritative data on Russian-American 
trade between the two World Wars.—Manrtin KRIESBERG, 


In The Great Dilemma of World Organization (New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock, Inc., 1946, pp. 85, $1.50), Fremont Rider, the librarian of 
Wesleyan University, offers an interesting and ingenious plan for world 
organization. Rejecting the established United Nations as ineffective and 
unworkable, and the plans of Ely Culbertson, Clarence Streit, and others 
as unacceptable, Mr. Rider proposes a world-state in which the separate 
nation-states are retained as units, but are represented and have strength 
in accordance with their “educational age” or “total educational accom- 
plishment.” The formula for determining the educational age and accom- 
plishment of each country is somewhat intricate, but works out so that 
the United States stands highest, and receives 88 out of 424 representa- 
.tives in the World Assembly; Russia is second, with 59; the British Empire 
is third, with 49; China is sixth, with 20; Poland is ninth, with 9; Sweden 
is sixteenth, with 4; Switzerland is twentieth, with 3; and so on. And not 
only does this same formula put Germany and Japan into fourth and 
seventh places, with 44 and 18 representatives, respectively, but it gives 
Germany a strength twice that of France, more than six times that of 
Holland, more that eight times that of Czechoslovakia, nearly 15 times 
that of Denmark, and 22 times that of Norway. Moreover, the Baltic 
states of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, and even Korea, are listed as 
“sovereign” states entitled to one representative each under this formula, 
while Canada, Australia, and the other British Dominions, not so listed, 
are evidently expected to forget their quarter-century of separate and 
independent representation in the League of Nations, United Nations, 
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and international conferences generally, and to be content with “British 
Empire” representation. It is of such stuff that this newest plan for world 
organization is made; and although an ingenious idea, succinctly argued, 
and accompanied with useful statistical tables, it seems altogether unlikely 
to attract serious attention at a United Nations Assembly, from which 
Mr. Rider is realistic enough to assume that the impetus for its adoption 
would have to come.—CLARENCE A. BERDAHL. 


The July, 1946, issue of The Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science (Vol. 276, $2.00 paper, $2.50 cloth), edited by 
E. M. Patterson, and entitled “Making the United Nations Work,” re- 
prints twenty addresses read at-an Academy meeting. Most of them are 
substantial discussions by competent men of many facets of international 
reorganization; indeed, most of them rise above the common limitations - 
of speeches. They are divided into four groups. The first, “World Reor- 
ganization,” deals with the transition from the League to the UN and with 
its internal structure and functions. The second, “The Great Powers and 
the United Nations,” is misleadingly entitled, for it discusses chiefly 
such matters as the relation of Switzerland to the UN and the aid the UN 
can extend to India, southeastern Asia, and the Indies in colonial emanci- 
pation. The section’s only article dealing with a great power and the UN 
tells us happily that the U.S.S.R. will codperate fully with the nascent 
United Nations. The third section, “Political and Economic Coéperation,” 
is meaty. Its exposition of the Nuremberg trial and its implications for the 
future behavior of governments is informing and hopeful; the discussion 
of the trusteeship system and the ILO are solid and informative. The last 
section, a supplement entitled “Postwar Treatment of Enemy Countries,” 
is the strongest of the four. In it, Morgenthau presents his plan for the 
industrial emaciation of Germany, a plan which the economist, M. J. 
Bonn, with a fine sense of realpolitik, convincingly denounces. M. J. 
Bennett’s searching discussion of economic disarmament in Japan shows 
once again the close bond between diplomatic and economic policy. Two 
over-all impressions arise from reading this volume. First, most of the 
speakers let their optimism soar unduly. Second, they underscore repeat- 
edly the belief that accelerated change in international organization is 
going on at an almost giddy pace. The volume offers political scientists a 
convenient survey by significant scholars, diplomats, and administrators 
of their views on current international organization GarLanp DOWNUM. 


In its Great Britain and Palestine, 1916-1945 (Oxford University Press, 
pp. xii, 177, $2.00), the Royal Institute of International Affairs revisés 
and brings almost up to date an “Information Paper” earlier published 
in 1937 and 1939. This little volume presents the best recent brief and con- 
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cise general picture of the problem of Palestine. It deals with the wartime 
promises of the Promised Land, the bilateral social structure, the special 
problems of land settlement, immigration and economic conditions, the 
operation of the mandate, and recent efforts to solve this hitherto insolu- 
ble problem. As between the conflicting groups involved, the book evi- 
dences an understanding of both Arab and Jewish viewpoints rarely found 
in a discussion of Palestine. Regarding the British position, it proceeds on 
the only tenable premise with which one should view recent Palestine— 
not that the documents clearly and unequivocally support the Zionist 
contention for a Jewish state, or that the Arabs were clearly promised con- 
trol, but that under the Balfour Declaration and the mandate, Great 
Britain assumed, and later tried to administer, a dual trust on behalf of 
both volatile nationalisms. The volume is naturally not excessively critical 
of the British government in its attempts to carry out this trust in the 
face of Arab and Jewish demands which were themselves incompatible. 
The study ends abruptly with the appointment of the Anglo-American 
Committee and Bevin’s statement of policy late in 1945, There must be a 
further edition with one more chapter, which, it may be hoped, can add a 
final solution of the problem gleaned from current negotiations. A very 
full table of contents still does not make up for the lack of an index. Ap- 
pendices include part or all of such important documents as the Mc- 
Mahon correspondence, the mandate for Palestine, the Churchill memo- 
randum of 1922, the findings of the 1937 and 1938 commissions, the White 
Paper of 1939, and the Land Transfer Regulations of 1940.—Wixzur W. 
WHITE. í 


In his China and America; The Story of Their Relations Since 1784 
(Princeton University Press, 1946, pp. 256, $2.75), Foster Rhea Dulles 
brings together the story of the relations between the United States and 
China in such a manner that the lay reader can sense some of the implica- 
tions behind them. Nothing new is presented in the volume; but, stripped 
of unessential trivia and free from ponderous explanation of causes, the. 
book makes interesting reading. The scholar might wish that more de- 
tailed explanation were added, but the reader is the gainer for its absence. 
The work is notable for its stressing of the dream of China as a super- 
market for American goods, that will-o’-the-wisp that has periodically 
led American business interests to day-dream of enormous profits. The 
author’s comments on the necessity for raising the standard of living in 
China before such hopes can be realized not only are the pattern of the 
problem, but give valiant support for current international efforts under 
the FAO and other agencies. A second notable feature is the stressing of 
the fact that the United States has always talked about its friendship for 
China, but has frequently done little else. This country has always been 
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willing to share the fruits of the aggression of other nations, particularly 
Great Britain, but has not been willing to act for itself in forcing the issues. 
In times of crisis, like the fall of 1931, we repeatedly, as so often was true 
in the past, sent diplomatic protests to Japan to “keep the record straight” 
concerning our “interests” in China, and then sat back to watch events 
take their course. At no time until Japan struck so dramatically and dis- 
astrously on December 7, 1941, were we as a nation willing to face the 
necessity for forceful action to protect either our interests or China. From 
the turn of the century on, we alternately blustered and retreated, while 
Japan doggedly continued her program for controlling the territory and 
government of China. The blame for our national actions can be placed 
on no one person in particular. Rather they have been a result of apathy 
and ignorance on the part of the public, plus failure to support govern- 
ment leaders who had access to more information, but were unwilling to 
make it all public, or when they did so were openly criticized. The study 
makes it abundantly clear that something more than good will is required 
if aggressive nations are to be kept under control. Our romantic views of 
China and the Chinese are rudely shocked by the present crisis in China, 
and the lack of understanding makes settlement the more difficult. By 
clarifying the situation, Mr. Dulles has put us all in his debt.—ANDREW 
E. Nouaquist. 


In his Suziors and Suppliants (Prentice-Hall, 1946, pp. 301, $3.50) 
Stephen Bonsal discusses the problems of the small states and nationalities 
desiring to be states at the Peace Conference ending World War I. The 
author assisted Colonel House and had as his principal task the study of 
the aspirations of the smaller nations. In his book, arranged in the form 
of a diary, he discusses Russia, Palestine, Albania, Italy and Yugoslavia, 
Poland, the Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Greece, Armenia, Den- 
mark, the Rhineland, Korea, and Sino-Japanese relations. The similarity 
of problems then and at the present peace conference twenty-seven years 
later is startling. At the first peace conference, Fiume was the problem 
between Italy and Yugoslavia. Today it is Trieste. Palestine is still a tre- 
mendous problem, with its Jewish-Arab conflict. Poland and its territorial 
problems were present at both conferences. There is the same confusing 
complexity concerning boundaries and populations. There is the same re- 
action from the patriotic idealism of war to the chauvinistic struggle over 
boundaries. The victors must still be rewarded at the expense of the con- 
quered. There was the same temptation to set up Germany as a barrier to 
Russia. The difference is that today the United States has decided to 
coéperate with the rest of the world, while the Treaty of Versailles was 
voted down. Progress is made, but slowly. By studying the conflicts in 
the first Peace Conference, one could predict the present areas of conflict. 
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The Sudeten Germans were one source of conflict. The Polish Corridor and 
Danzig another. Palestine still another. The Rhineland another. A perfect 
treaty is, of course, impossible; but perhaps our international machinery 
will operate better than it did last time in working out these and other 
problems. Mr. Bonsal has made available a valuable and interesting 
amount of source material which will enable the reader better to evaluate 
present issues at the Peace Conference. Although the diary method of 
narrative has its disadvantages, in this book it is used to perfection. 
Joun B. McConauery. 


The Economic and Financial Organization of the League of Nations 
(Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1946, pp. xv, 168, $3.00), 
by Martin Hill, is the sixth in a series of Studies in the Administration of 
International Law and Organization issued by the Division of International 
Law of the Carnegie Endowment. It serves two purposes: it is a terse and 
carefully documented survey of twenty-five years’ experience of the League 
of Nations in the economic and financial field; and it is a case study of the 
possibilities and limitations of machinery designed to facilitate inter- 
governmental coöperation but lacking power to make and carry out de- 
cisions. Mr, Hill’s survey gains in value from his experience as a member 
of the Secretariat of the Economic and Financial Organization, known 
after 1939 as the Economic, Financial, and Transit Department. Institu- 
tional developments are traced from the Provisional Economic and Fi- 
nancial Committee created by the Council in 1920 to the Central Com- 
mittee for Social and Economic Questions proposed by the Bruce Commit- 
tee and approved by the Assembly in December, 1939. Significance is 
added by the fact that although events in Europe in 1940 prevented the 
establishment of the Central Committee, it is the direct precursor of the 
United Nations’ Economic and Social Council. The greater part of the 
book is devoted to review and appraisal of ‘the main events in the history 
of the Organization, the more important work done or attempted, and the 
methods which have been used.” The subject lends itself to chronological 
treatment, with emphasis on the work of financial and economic recon- 
struction, 1920-1930, the depression and consequent new problems of the 
next decade, and wartime developments and activities. The material pre- 
sented is not new. Use is continuously made of the numerous reports and 
special studies of the organs involved, a selected list of which appears as 
an annex. The outstanding merit of the work is the competent manner in 
which this heterogeneous material is brought together and digested. 
It is when he attempts evaluation of the work of the Organization that 
the author focuses attention on the broader problem. Basic to an under- 
standing of the limitations of the Organization is the fact that, like the 
League of which it was part, it was a purely voluntary organization. As 
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such, it functioned admirably with regard to the work governments might, 
through the Council and the Assembly, refer to it. But, in the author’s 
words: ‘Certain problems of the first importance, for example, reparations 
and war debts, were never referred to it; others, because of lack of agree- 
ment, or lack of any prospect of effective international action, never ad- 
vanced, within the Organization, beyond the stage of study and informal 
discussion.” The ‘publishers call attention to the fact that this study, 
issued in 1945 in mimeographed form for use at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, has already proved of value; and it is to be expected that it will 
continue to demonstrate its worth to those now engaged in bringing to life 
the institutions established in the Charter. It is to be hoped that atten- 
tion will be given the lesson of the limitations of “international codpera- 
tion” as well as its possibilities, and conclusions drawn which will result 
in more effective world political institutions —Ruts ©. Lawson. 


Ta United Nations Documents, 1941-1946 (Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1946, pp. 271, $3.00), the student of international organiza- 
tion will find the most complete collection of texts relating to the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies which has yet been published. There 
are contained in this handy volume the texts of both the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals and the Charter of the United Nations, with an addendum in 
the form of the important statement of the Big Four at San Francisco on 
Security Council voting procedure. The Declarations of the Atlantic 
Charter and of the United Nations and the communiqués issuing from 
the Moscow, Teheran, Cairo, Crimea, and Berlin conferences are also 
reproduced, including the most recent communiqué of the second Moscow 
Conference. The Casablanca and Quebec conferences are not included, 
presumably on the ground that they related to the actual prosecution of 
the war and were not in the category of ‘‘the forward-looking decisions of 
the United Nations,” to quote the criterion of selection mentioned in the 
preface. The constitutions of UNRRA, the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, and the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization, the articles of agreement of Bretton Woods, the Philadelphia 
Charter of the ILO, the Convention on International Civil Aviation, 
are also given, in most cases in their entirety, in some cases with slight 
deletions. Finally, Article 7 of the Lend-Lease agreement, the Paris resolu- 
tion concerning the relationship between the ILO and the United Na- 
tions, and the United States proposals for a trade and employment con- 
ference complete the collection.—H. GORDON SKILLING. 


There is only one criticism that can be lodged against G. E. Harvey’s 
_ British Rule in Burma, 1824-1942 (Faber and Faber, 1946, pp. 100, 10s. 
6d.) The book ought to have been three times as long. The author has a 
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lengthy personal knowledge of Burma, and is the leading authority on its 
history. Into this little book he has packed an amazing amount of infor- 
mation—on history, administration, politics, and economies. There are 
none of the vague generalizations so frequent in books on the tropics. 
Every statement is illustrated by concrete examples, often drawn from 
personal experience. Mr. Harvey is remarkably impartial: he sets down 
the merits and the blunders of British rule, and he is equally balanced in 
his account of what the Burmese ministers accomplished under the pre- 
war constitutions. But time and again one wishes that the author had 
expanded a paragraph into a chapter. Perhaps the salient impression left 
by the book is that constitutions, laws, and economic systems cannot be 
exported. British governments and officials earnestly desired to improve 
the lot of the Burmese. In many ways they succeeded, but in others they 
failed because they did not realize that institutions which had evolved in 
Great Britam would not work imposed on a people with very different 
characteristics. English land law played into the hands of Hindu money- 
lenders. Victorian liberals were shocked at the arbitrary punishments of 
Burmese rulers, so they substituted the elaborate and painstaking proce- 
dure of the English courts. The result was that a new class of unscrupulous 
lawyers arose, perjury became a fine art, and too often justice was circum- 
vented. The tantalizingly brief account of self-government in Burma 
should be studied by anyone who believes that democracy can be estab- 
lished by setting up a democratic constitution —Lennox A. Mruzs. 
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. The Australian problem. A. J. Greenfeld. Pub. Admin. Summer, 1946. 
Belgian Congo. The conditions of indigenous workers in the Belgian Congo in 
1944. Editors. Int. Lab. Rev. May-June, 1946. 
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Belgium. Liberals in Belgium. J. H. MacCallum Scott. Liberal. July, 1946. 
Bolivia. Background for revolution. Laurence Duggan. Inter-American. Sept., 
1946. 





. Bolivian blood bath. Harry Murkland. Current Hist. Sept., 1946. 
British Commonwealth. A supreme commonwealth court. Norman Bentwich. 
Fortnightly. Sept., 1946. 
Burma. The situation in Burma. R. Af. M. World Today. Sept., 1946. 
. The agrarian problem in Burma. J. R. Andrus. Pacific Affairs. Sept., 





1946. 
Canada. Canada’s department of external affairs. H. L. Keenleyside. Int. Jour. 
Summer, 1946. i 
. The cabinet—position and personnel. R. MacGregor Dawson. Cabinet 
government in Canada; some recent developments in the machinery of the central 
executive. A. D. P. Heeney. Patents in relation to monopoly. Harold G. Fox. Gov- 
ernment forecasting in Canada. Stewart Bates. The future of immigration into Can- 
ada, H. F. Angus. History of Indian administration in Canada. T. R. L. MacInnes. 
The goal of Indian assimilation. W. W. Beatty. Can. Jour. of Econ. & Pol. Sci. Aug., 
1946. 








—, The pattern of Canadian politics; the elections of 1945. Lionel H. Laing. 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Aug., 1946. i 
. Canada’s foreign policy. W. L. Morton. Pacific Affairs. Sept., 1946. 
. CCF enters new phase. Andrew Brewin. The deepening crisis in civil lib- 
erties. D. C. MacDonald. Can. Forum. Sept., 1946. 
. Canadian wheat policy. H. R. Argue. Can. Forum. Oct., 1946. 
Ceylon. The constitutional position in Ceylon. Josiah Crosby. Pacific Affairs. 
Sept., 1946. 
China. Education in China. N. B. Slater. London Quar. of World Affairs. July, 
1946. 














. Higher education in China. L. Forster. Contemp. Rev. Aug., 1946. 

. Zero hour in China. Theodore H. White and Annalee Jacoby. Harper’s. 
Sept., 1946. 

. China’s Muslim minority. Derk Bodde. Far Eastern Survey. Sept. 11, 








1946. 
Cyprus. The Cyprus dilemma. Percy Arnold. Contemp. Rev. Aug., 1946. 
Finland. Russian control in Finland. J. H. Jackson. Contemp. Rev. Aug., 1946. 
France. The French elections. Enid Lakeman. Liberal. July, 1946. 

. La roue à tourne. Albert Milhaud. Corrections à la constitution écartée 

par le pays. Emile Giraud. Rev. Politique et Parlementaire. Juillet, 1946. 

. France in retrospect. Elizabeth W. Whitehead. Cath. World. Sept., 1946. 
General and Comparative. Free speech in sixteenth-century Spanish America. 

Lewis Hanke. Hisp.-American Hist. Rev. May, 1946. 

. Europe’s neurotic nationalism. Lewis A. Coster. Commentary. June, 











1946. 





. Whittling away religious freedom. M. R. Konvitz. Commentary. June, 
1946, 





. Precedent in past and present legal systems. C. S. Lobingier. Aéronau-~ 
tical servitudes; a comparative study. José Ignacio Perdomo-Escobar. Mich. Law. 
Rev. June, 1946. 

. Laying the blame on labour. H. L. Stewart. Univ. of Toronto Quar. 
July, 1946. 

. Behind the “iron curtain.” Michael Kaser. Liberal. July, 1946. 
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. Trade union policy under full employment. Eugene Forsey. Can. Jour. 
of Econ. & Pol. Sci. Aug., 1946. 
. The structure of Balkan society. D. Tomašić. Am. Jour. of Sociol. Sept., 








1946. 





. Europe debates nationalization. Barbara Ward. Foreign Affairs. Oct. 
1946. : 
—-—. The return of the west. W. S. Schlamm. Fortune. Oct., 1946. 
. Population trends in Europe. Dudley Kirk. Trends of population in non- 
soviet Asia. Irene Taeuber. Soc. Sci. Oct., 1946. 
Germany. Universities in Germany. R. Krammer. London Quar. of World Af- 
fairs. July, 1946. 
. Cross currents in Berlin. Stefan Schimanski. Contemp. Rev. Aug., 1946. 
. Germany towards chaos. Ian Colvin. Nat. Rev. Aug., 1946. 
. German administration under the nazi régime. John H. Herz. The new 
political parties of Germany. Robert G. Neumann. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Aug., 1946. 
. Denazification and re-education in Germany. Ross Berkes. World Af- 
fairs Interpreter. Summer, 1946. 
. German reactions to nazi atrocities. Morris Janowitz. Am. Jour. of 
Sociol. Sept., 1946. 
. Communist atrocities at Buchenwald. Donald B. Robinson. Am. Mer- 
cury. Oct., 1946. . 
. The bomb in the brief case. Walter Theimer. Harper’s. Oct., 1946. 
Great Britain. Colonial development and welfare. N. F. Hall. London Quar. of 
World Affairs. July, 1946. 
. Delinquency; the need for imaginative justice. James Mill. Jour. of 
Crim. Law. July, 1946. 
. Anglo-Egyptian relations. L. Aird. London Quar. of World Affairs. 
July, 1946. ` 
. Incentive in industry. Lady Rhys Williams. Liberal. July, 1946. 
. Proposed changes in British parliamentary procedure. Sir Henry Bun- 
bury. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Aug., 1946. 
. A new criminal justice bill? Hermann Mannheim. Fortnightly. Aug., 









































1946. 

. Identity cards and liberty. Sylvanus Vivian. Nat. Rev. Aug., 1946. 

. Common-sense in politics. W. L. Burn. Nineteenth Cent. Aug., 1946. 

. Machinery of government. K. C. Wheare. Wartime administration of the 
BBC. William Haley. Pub. Admin. Summer, 1946. 

. English vs. American newspapers. J. Frank Dobie. Am. Mercury. Sept., 














1946. 
. Labour’s economic policy. R. P. Schwarz. Fortnightly. Sept., 1946. 
. One year of reconversion and demobilization. Editors. Labour. Sept., 








1946. 
. Great Britain’s vicious circle [socialism]. A. W. Williams. Nation’s 
Business. Oct., 1946. 

Greece. The present state of Greece; conclusion. F. A. Voight. Nineteenth 
Cent. Aug., 1946. 

Hongkong. Postwar currency problems in Hongkong. H. W. Larsen. Pacific 
Affairs. Sept., 1946, 

Hungary. Neo-antisemitism in Hungary. János Kovacs. Jewish Soc. Studies. 
July, 1946. 
. Report on Hungary. Douglas Graham. Nineteenth Cent. Sept., 1946. 
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India. Wartime developments in trade union organization in India. Editors. 
Int. Lab. Rev. May-June, 1946, 
. The states and the constitution. S. M. Bose. Rack and ruin—a study 
of Bengal finances. Bimal Chandra Sinha. The movement of profits and wages in 
India during the war. G. C. Mandal. Some aspects of socio-economic consequences 
of the Bengal famine of 1943. K. Mukerjee. Modern Rev. Aug., 1946. 
. Forbidden land of the Gurkhas. Sydney Moorhouse. Contemp. Rev. 
Aug., 1946. t 
. India’s problems as a free nation. Grant S. McClellan. For. Folicy Rep. 
Sept. 1, 1946. 
. The Karachi mutinies. Morroe Berger. Politics.’ Oct., 1946. 
Italy. The new Italy. Angelo Crespi. Contemp. Rev. Aug., 1946. 
. Silone’s resignation. George Woodcock. Politics. Oct., 1946. 
Japan. The future of Japanese textiles. Stanley Nehmer. Far Eastern Survey. 
Aug. 28, 1946. 
. The dissolution of the Japanese combines. C. D. Edwards, Postwar 
political parties in Japan. C. N. Spinks. Pacific Affairs. Sept., 1946. 
. Hirohito. William Bayles. Am. Mercury. Sept., 1946. 
. Social change in Japan. Jesse F. Steiner. Sociol. & Soc. Research. 
Sept.—Oct., 1946. 
Jugoslavia. Yugoslavia revisited. Hal Lehrman. Fortnightly. Aug., 1946. 
. Mihailovich: a post-mortem. Robert Lee Wolff. Atlan. Oct., 1946. 
Korea. Korea today. J. E. Fisher. Physical basis for Korean boundaries. 
Shannon McCune. The population potential of postwar Korea. J. B. Taeuber. 
The exchange of envoys between Korea and Japan during the Tokugawa period. 
George M. McCune. Far Eastern Survey. May, 1946. 
. Korea. S. D. Bailey. London Quar. of World Affairs. July, 1946. 
Malaya. The Malayan union. H. B. E. Hake. London Quar. of World Affairs. 
July, 1946, 
. Reactions to Malayan union. Gerald Hawkins. Pacific Affairs Sept., 



































1946. 

Malta. The institute team at Malta. D. T. Bindoff. London Quar. of World 
Affairs, July, 1946. 

New Caledonia. End of coolie labor in New Caledonia. L. S. Feuer. Far Eastern 
Survey. Aug. 28, 1946. 

New Zealand. A test of socialism in New Zealand. M. T. Greene. Foreign Af- 
fairs. Oct., 1946. . : 

Palestine. Rural Palestine. Jain Scott. Contemp. Rev. Aug., 1946. 
. Palestine; the point at issue. Franklin Lushington. Nat. Rev. Sept., 





1946. 





. The Arabs live there too. Kermit Roosevelt. Harper’s. Oct., 1946. 

Philippines. Pacification in central Luzon. Abraham Chapman, Far Eastern 
Survey. Aug. 28, 1946. 

Poland. Poland revisited. F. Elwyn Jones. Fortnightly. Sept., 1946. 

Portugal. Portugal and fascism. Joseph C. Roucek. World Affairs Interpreter. 
Summer, 1946, 

Soviet Union. The new purge and the Molotov offensive. Ruth Fischer. Russian 
state party, Aug., 1946. 
. Some repercussions of the Russian revolution. H. L. Stewart. Int. 
Jour. Summer, 1946. , i 
. The politburo. Victor Kravchenko. Fortune, Sept., 1946, 
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. No rest for the weary Russians. John Fischer. Harper’s. Sept., 1946. 
. Russia’s ruling class. John Fischer. Harper’s. Oct., 1946. 
. Suppression of anti-semitism in Soviet Russias. E. W. Jelenko. Chicago 
Jewish Forum, Fall, 1946. 

Spain. Some impressions of Spain today. P. R. World Today. Sept., 1946. 
. Don Samuel and the caudillo. George Pendle. Fortnightly. Sept., 1946, 
Sweden. Postwar Sweden. George Soloveyichik. Survey Graphic. Aug., 1946. 














INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Books and Pamphlets 


Allen, James S. The cartel system. Pp. 32. N.Y.: Int. Pubs. 1946. 

Doty, Madeleine Zabruskie. The central organization for a durable peace (1915- 
1919). Pp. 180. Geneva (Switz.): 1945. 

Fanshawe, Maurice. The charter explained. Pp. 63. London: United Nations 
Assoc. of Gt. Brit. & No. Ire. 1946. 

Fischer, Louis. The great challenge. Pp. 346. N.Y.: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 1946. 

Hamidullah, Muhammad. Muslim conduct of state: being a treatise on Muslim 
public international law. Pp. 253. London: Luzac. 1946. 

Hill, William M. The economic and financial organization of the league of 
nations, Pp. 188. Washington: Carnegie Endowment for Int. Peace. 1946. 

Latty, E. R., ed. International trade barriers. Pp. 218. (Law and Contemporary 
Problems, vol. XI, no. 4) Durham (N.C.): Duke Univ. School of Law. 1946. 

Mason, E. S, Controlling world’ trade; cartels and commodity agreements. 
Pp. 306. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill. 1946. 

Neumann, Sigmund. The future in perspective. Pp. 416. N.Y.: Putnam, 1946. 

Nenof, Stephan. Two worlds, U.S.A.—U.S.S.R. Pp. 320. Chicago: Midland 
Pub. Co., 10 N. La Salle St. 1946. 

Patterson, Ernest M., ed. Making the United Nations work. Pp. 183. (Annals, 
Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., July, 1946.) Philadelphia. 

Schechtman, Joseph B. European population transfers, 1939-1945. Pp. 543. 
N.Y.: Oxford. 1946. 

Stevens, Bertram S. B. New horizons; a study of Australian-Indian relationships. 
Pp. 201. Sydney: P. Huston. 1946, 


Articles 


Aéronautics. La conférence de Chicago: sa place dans l’évolution politique, 
économique et juridique du monde. Albert de la Pradelle. Ce quélle a fait et n’a pas 
achevé. E. Warner. Son importance pour les Ameriques. Stokley Morgan. Les li- 
bertés de Pair. A. A. Berle, Ouvrons le ciel. W. A. M. Burden. Transports aériens 
internationaux. A. Verdurand. Rev. Générale de PAir. Mars—Avril-May-Juin, 
1946. 

. The Bermuda plan; world pattern for air transport. John C. Cooper. For- 
eign Affairs. Oct., 1946. 

Albania. Albania and her neighbors. Anton Logoreci. Contemp. Rev. Aug., 1946. 

Atomic Energy. From bombs to freedoms. James T. Shotwell. Survey Graphic. 
Aug., 1946. 

. That day at Hiroshima. Alexander H. Leighton. Atlan. Oet., 1946. 

Canada. Some aspects of Canada’s international financial relations. C. D. 
Blyth. Can. Jour. of Econ. & Pol. Sci. Aug., 1946. 

. Canada as a colonial power. R. G. Trotter. Int. Jour. Summer, 1946. 
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China. Sino-Soviet treaty and reparations. Raymond Dennett. Far Eastern Survey. 
Aug. 28, 1946. 
. Our chances in China. John K. Fairbank. Atlan. Sept., 1946. 

Displaced Persons. Uncertain nationality status of German refugees. Lester 
N. Salwin. Minn. Law Rev. Apr., 1946. 

France. A propos de la frontière franco-italienne des Alpes. Gilbert Gidel. Rev. 
Politique et Parlementaire. Juillet, 1946. 

Germany. Germany and world politics of tomorrow. Yaraknath Das. Modern 
Rev. Aug., 1946. 
. Confessions of a German propagandist. Testimony by Dr. Heribert 
von Strempel. Pub. Opin. Quar. Summer, 1946. 
. Loot for the master race. James S. Plant. Atlan. Sept., 1946. 
. Hitler’s capital: loot for the master race. James S. Plant, Atlan. Oct., 














1946. 





. Light on nazi foreign policy. DeWitt C. Poole. Foreign Affairs. Oct., 
1946. 

Great Britain. The threat of an Anglo-American hegemony. Crane Brinton. 
Soc. Research. Sept., 1946. 

I.L.O. The third conference of the American states members of the international 
labour organization: Mexico City, April, 1946. Editors. Int. Lab. Rev. May—June, 
1946. 

International Conferences. International conferences. J. Eugene Harley. World 
Affairs Interpreter. Summer, 1946. 

. Versailles to Paris. Stephan Bonsal. Free World. Sept., 1946. 

International Law. La question des otages À la lumière du droit. Alexander C. 
Melen. Rev. de Droit Int. Janvier-Mars, 1946. 

. The treatment of enemy property. Edwin Borchard. Georgotown Law 
Jour. May, 1946. 

. Questions of guerrilla warfare in the law of war. I. P. Trainin. Legality 
of guerrilla forces under the laws of war. Lester Nurick and R. W. Barrett. Man- 
churian booty and international law. D. H. Lew. Am. Jour. of Int. Law. July, 
1946. 














. Force under a modern law of nations. Philip C. Jessup. Foreign Affairs. 


Oct., 1946. 
International Trade and Finance. The problem of double taxation for American 
business enterprises in China ...and a draft convention for its solution. Ke 


Chin Wang. Calif. Law Rev. Mar., 1946. 
. Multilateralism and full employment. M. Kalecki. Can. Jour. of Econ. 
& Pol. Sci. Aug., 1946. 
. Technology; peace or war. Harold C. Urey. Technological change and 
international trade. I. Lippincott. Soc. Sei. Oct., 1946. 
. The rôle of trade in world peace. W. L. Clayton. Nation’s Business. 
Oct., 1946. 

Manchuria. Manchuria; a key area. H. Foster Bain. Foreign Affairs. Oct., 
1946. 

Military Government. Why Americans like German women. Saul K. Padover. 
Am. Mercury. Sept., 1946. 

Peace Problems. World reconstruction and the concept of distribution of mental 
abilities to races, nations, and social strata. Sigismund Peller. Jour. of Soc. Psych. 
May, 1946. 
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. Population policies and world affairs. T. C. Flugel. London Quar. of 
World Affairs. July, 1946. 
. Issues before the Paris peace conference. Vera Micheles Dean. For. 
Policy Rep. Aug. 1, 1946. 
. Europe and the world. Leopold C. Klausner. Economic factors in world 
unity. J. P. Wernette. World Affairs Interpreter. Summer, 1946. 

Regions. The straits and the world. A. E. Moodie. London Quar. of World 
Affairs. July, 1946. ‘ 
. L’ Angleterre,  Agypte, et le Levant. Georges Meyer. Rev. Politique et 
Parlementaire, Juillet, 1946. f 
. The east is our affair. Gerald Samson. Liberal. July, 1946. 
. Middle east problems. W. E. Hart. Int. Jour. Summer, 1946. 

Saudi Arabia. The end of Arabian isolation. Gerald de Gaury. Foreign Affairs. 
Oct., 1946. 

Soviet Union. Les pays Danubiens et la Russie. J. F. Köver. Rev. Politique et 
Parlementaire. Juillet, 1946. ; 
. Russian influence in eastern Europe. Harold F. Bing. Contemp. Rev. 
Aug., 1946. 
. Cobperative Russia. Alice R. Creamer. Current Hist. Sept., 1946. 
. Russia’s search for security. Viscount Castlereagh. Fortnightly. Sept., 


























1946. 





. Russia, Turkey, and the straits. T.E.M.M. Imperial and Soviet Russia 
in Manchuria. P.B. World Today. Sept., 1946. 
. Behind Soviet foreign policy. Max Eastman. Am. Mercury. Sept., 1946. 
. Twenty years of Russo-German relations, 1919-1939. J. W. Wheeler- 
Bennett. Foreign Affairs. Oct., 1946. 

War. Comparative industrial military potential of different countries. Leifur 
Magnusson. Soc. Sci. Oct., 1946. 

War Crimes. La géopolitique. Tadeusz Stark. Rev. de Droit Int. Janvier—Mars, 
1946. 











. Le probléme des criminels de guerre. Giacomo Ottolenghi. Rev. de Droit 
Int. Janvier-Mars, 1946. i 

. An inquiry into the juridical basis for the Nuernberg war crimes trial. 
Nathan April. Minn. Law Rev. Apr., 1946. 

. The legality of the Nuremberg trials. A. L. Goodhart. Juridical Rev. 
Apr., 1946. 

. Closing arguments for conviction of nazi war criminals. Robert H. Jack- 
son. Temple Law Quar. July, 1946. 

. Punishment of war criminals. Donald R. Taft. Am. Sociol. Rev. Aug., 














1946. . 
. Murder is murder and the guilty can be punished. Tappan Gregory. 
Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. Sept., 1946. 

World Labor. Two currents in world labor. E. H. Carr. Foreign Affairs. Oct., 
1946. 

World Organization. The jurisdiction of the security council over disputes. 
Clyde Eagleton. The United Nations and specialized agencies. Gustav Pallaczek. 
Am, Jour. of Int. Law. July, 1946. f 
. The international court of justice of the United Nations—with text of 
statute. Philip Jessup. For. Policy Rep. Aug. 15, 1946. 

. The U.N.’s department of public information. Benjamin Cohen. Pub. 
Opin. Quar. Summer, 1946. 











> 
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. Economie change and the international order. B. S. Keirstead. 
Canada at the opening sessions of UNO. Beth Tomalin. Int. Jour. Summer, 1946. 
. The secretariat of the United Nations. F. W. Helden. Pub. Admin. 
Summer, 1946, 

. International court of justice. Rolland Bradley. World Affairs Inter- 
preter. Summer, 1946. 

. The U.N.’s economic problems. Alzada Comstock. Current Hist. Sept., 











1946. 





—~, A new world health organization. Andrija Stampar. The United Na- 
tions and human rights. René Cassin. Free World. Sept., 1946. 
. Financing international institutions. T. A. Sumberg. Soc. Research. 
Sept., 1946. 
. The mandates and the international trusteeship systems. W. E. Rap- 
pard. Pol. Sci. Quar. Sept., 1946. 
. Cultural lag and world organization. John E. Nordskog. Sociol. & Soc. 
Research. Sept.-Oct., 1946. 
. Votes and vetoes. James B. Reston, Trusteeship aspirations. Robert 
Holland. Foreign Affairs, Oct., 1946. ` 

World War II. Political heritage of the war. Ralph Lutz. World Affairs Inter- 
preter. Summer, 1946. 
. . World war IT; the post-mortem begins. John D. Milley. Pol. Sci. Quar. 
Sept., 1946. 

















LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Books and Pamphlets 


Bettman, Alfred. City and regional planning papers; ed. by Arthur C. Comey. 
Pp. 313. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1946. 

Blake, Aldrich. You wear the big shoe [Los Angeles]. Pp. 111. Los Angeles: 
Aldrich Blake, 3029 Berkeley Ave., 1945. 

Carter, E. J., and Goldfinger, Erno. The county of London plan. Pp. 80. N.Y.: 
Penguin Books, 1946. 

Hart, Sir Wiliam Edward. Hart’s introduction to the law of local government 
and administration. 3rd ed. By D. J. Beattie. Pp. 798. London: Butterworth. 1946. 

National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations. Your local government 
election questions answered. Pp. 64. Westminster: Conservative central office. 1946. 

Sharp, Thomas. Town planning. Pp. 121. N.Y.: Penguin Books. 1946. 

Tax Foundation, A civic guide to economy in municipal government. Pp. 14. 
N.Y.: Tax Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1946. 

Wirth, Louis, and Others, eds. Community planning for peacetime living. Pp. 
185. Stanford (Calif.): Stanford Univ. Press, 1946. 

Young, Louise, and Alderfer, Harold F. Know Pennsylvania: your state and 
local government. Pp. 180. Harrisburg: Telegraph Press. 1946. 


Articles 


Airports. Private versus public management of airports. L. L. Bollinger. Harvard 
Bus. Rev. Summer, 1946. 


. Air progress for Tennessee cities. William Way. Southern City. Sept., 





1946. 





. Local financing of federal-aid airports. Paul T. David. Pub. Manage- 
ment. Sept., 1946, 
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City Manager. Relation of city manager to council. Symposium. Pub. Manage- 
ment. Apr., 1946. 
. The city manager’s relation to the press. Symposium. Pub. Manage- 
ment. Aug., 1946. 

Health. Training courses for New Jersey health officials. Cecil K. Blanchard, 
N. Jersey Municipalities. Oct., 1946. : 

Housing. Measuring the quality of urban housing environment. A. A. Solow. 
Jour. of Land & Pub. Util. Econ. Aug., 1946. 

Local Government Abroad. The city guilds. E. R. Yarham. Contemp. Rev. 
Aug., 1946. 
. Criminogenic zones in Mexico City. Norman S. Hayner. Am. Sociol. 
Rev. Aug., 1946. 
. The dynamics of town and country planning. Gilbert McAllister. Fort- 
nightly. Aug., 1946. 
. Local government in Germany; establishment on a democratic basis. 
Desmond Heap. Municipal Rev. Sept., 1946. 
. Municipal budget—the clerk’s responsibility. George E. Skillman. 
N. Jersey Municipalities. Oct., 1946. 

Personnel. Group training for city administrators. Symposium. Pub. Manage- 
ment, Sept., 1946. 

Planning. Common sense in municipal planning. M. W. Torkelson. Municipal- 
ity. Oct., 1946. 

Street Lighting. For better street lighting. E. C. Powers. Pub. Util. Aug. 29, 
1946. 

Suburban Areas. Annexation of suburban areas. Fred O. Eichelberger and John 
Kerstetter. Pub. Management. Aug., 1946. 

Traffic. A uniform enforcement policy regarding traffic regulations. Mazwell 
Halsey. Jour. of Crim. Law & Criminol. July—Aug., 1946. 

















POLITICAL AND LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Boehmer, Heinrich. Road to reformation; Martin Luther to the year 1521. Pp. 
462. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press. 1946. 

Brucculeri, Angelo. Le dottrine sociali del cattolicismo. 14 vol. Roma: Edizioni 
“La Civiltà Cattolica. 1942-46,” 

Cripps, Sir Stafford. Towards Christian democracy. Pp. 101. N.Y.: Philosophical 
Library. 1946. 

Foss, Martin. The idea of perfection in the modern world. Pp. 102. Princeton 
Univ. Press. 1946. 

Kallen, Horace M. The decline and rise of the consumer. 2nd ed. Pp. 512. Chi- 
cago: Packard & Co. 1946. 

Kaub, Verne Paul. Collectivism challenges Christianity. Pp. 249. Winona 
Lake (Ind.): Light and Life Press. 1946. 

Lambinet, Adhémar. Forces vives; ou, Le socialisme dynamique.- Pp. 112. 
Bruxelles: Editions Cogedi. 1945. 

McIntire, Carl. “Author of liberty.” Pp. 250. Collingswood (N.J.): Christian 
Beacon Press. 1946. 

Reeves, George. Men against the state. Pp. 16. Chicago: Human Events. 1946. 

Schilling, B. N. Human dignity and the great Victorians, Pp. 259. N.Y.: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 1946. 
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Silberner, Edmund. The problem of war in nineteenth-century economic thought. 
Pp. 346. Princeton Univ. Press. 1946. 

Viterbo, Camillo. Los fundamentos de la ciencia económica moderna. Pp. 178. 
Buenos Aires: Editorial Americale, 1945. 

Wade, Donald W. The way of the West. Pp. 160. London: H. Joseph. 1946. 


Articles 


Economic Theory. Lord Keynes and the "general theory.” Paul A. Samuelson. 
Econometrica. July, 1946. 
. The dilemma of liberal economics. M. Bronfenbrenner. Jour. of Pol. 
Econ. Aug., 1946. 

Ethical Theory. The dilemma of our times. Arthur Koestler. Commentary. 
June, 1946. 

Gibbon. Gibbon’s decline and fall. W. H. Graham. Contemp. Rev. Aug., 1946. 

Hobbes. Thomas Hobbes; jurisprudence at the crossroads. G. L. Mosse. Univ. 
of Toronto Quar. July, 1946. 

Jefferson. The agrarian democracy of Thomas Jefferson. A. Whitney Griswold. 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Aug., 1946. 

Krochmal. Nachman Krochmal and the German idealists. A. I. Katsh. Jewish 
Soc. Studies. Apr., 1946. 

Luther. Luther and the modern mind, T. P. Neill. Cath. World. Oct., 1946. 

Dwight MacDonald. Digging at the roots, or striking at the branches. Louis 
Clair. The 18th disciple. Irving Howe. Polities. Oct., 1946. 

Marxism. Marxism in the U.S.S.R.—the recent revival. J. S. Curtiss and Alex 
Inkeles. Pol. Sci. Quar. Sept., 1946. 

Modern Man. The central problem of modern man. Waldo Frank. Commentary. 
June, 1946. 

Nietzsche. Leviath4n y Behomoth; conclusion. Gustavo Duplessis. Rev. Bi- 
mestre Cubana. Mayo-Junio, 1946. 

Philosophy of History. The philosopher of history and the modern statesman. 
Kurt Riezler. Soe. Research. Sept., 1946. ; 

Plato. On a new interpretation of Plato’s political philosophy. Leo Strauss. 
Soc. Research. Sept., 1946. 

Revolution. Catastrophic gradualism. George Orwell. Politics. Sept., 1946. 
. The failure of the working class. Anton Pannekoek. Politics. Sept., 1946. 

Science and Politics. Science, politics, and the absolute. Don Calhoun. Politics. 
Sept., 1946. 

Socialism. New paths to world socialism. Karl Renner. Fortnightly. Aug., 
1946. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Articles 


Magazine Fiction. Majority and minority Americans; an analysis of magazine 
fiction. Bernard Berelson and Patricia J. Salter. Pub. Opin. Quar. Summer, 1946. 
Satire. A legend of UNO. Alex Comfort. Politics. Sept., 1946. 
Social Sciences. The social responsibilities of the social sciences—the national 
level. Carl C. Taylor. Am. Sociol. Rev. Aug., 1946. 
. Are the social sciences ready? Philip M. Hauser. Am. Sociol. Rev. 
Aug., 1946. ; 
. The study of social facts. G. D. H. Cole. Am. Jour. of Econ. Sept., 








1946. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


MILES O. PRICE 
Law Library, Columbia University 


AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES 


Commerce Department 


Census bureau. City finances, 1944. Washington; Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 255 p. 
(processed). (This series appears in three volumes, of which this is volume 3, a 
statistical compendium of cities having populations of over 25,000. Volume 1 
contains individual city reports of cities over 250,000; volume 2 is topical reports 
on debts and other selected topics.) 

State finances: 1945. Summary of state government finances in 1945. 
Washington, 1946. 11 p. (processed). 

State government finances in 1945. (Beginning in September, 1945, with 
Arkansas, processed reports on each individual state are being issued. When com- 
plete, they will be issued as one volume. 

State tax collections in 1946: Preliminary. Washington, 1946. 10 p. (proc- 











essed.) 


Congress 


House of representatives. Laws relating to veterans. (Sept. 2, 1914—May 3, 1946); 
comp. by Elmer A. Lewis, superintendent Document Room. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Of., 1946. 831 p. $1.25. 

Expenditure in the executive departments, Commitiee on. Reorganization 
plans nos. 1, 2, 3 of 1946... . Hearings... 79th Cong., 2d sess., on H. Con. Res. 
153, 154, 155. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 341 p. 

Foreign affairs committee. Inter-American military coöperation act. Hearings... 
79th Cong., 2d sess., on H. R. 6326... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 39 p. 
Immigration and naturalization commitiee. Study of problems relating to immi- 
gration and deportation and other matters. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946 
433-468 p. 10¢. 

Insular affairs commitiee. To provide for the rehabilitation of the Philip- 
pine Islands: Appendix to hearings .. . on 8.1610... Part 2: Exhibits pertaining 
to testimony appearing in Part 1 (pages 1 to 210) of committee hearings. Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 158 p. 

To provide for the rehabilitation of the Philippines: Hearings... on 8. 
1610... Part I. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 210 p. 

Military affairs committee. Reémployment rights of veterans, hearings, 
79th Cong., 2d sess., on H. R. 39388... and on H. R. 5580. . . Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. OF., 1946. 42 p. 10¢. 

Judiciary committee. Amending municipal bankruptcy act, hearings... 
79th Cong., 2d sess., on H. R. 4307 . .. Washington: Govt. Pgt. Of., 1946. 33 p. 
(Serial 21). 10¢. 

Territories committee. Statehood for Hawaii, hearings . . . 79th Cong., 2d 
sess., on H. Res. 236... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 551-909 p. $1.50. 
Senate. Council of foreign ministers at Paris, remarks of Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg... in Senate... relative to peace treaties which will finally terminate 
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World War II, Washington: Govt. Ptg. OS., 1946. 16 p. (S. doc. 240, 79th Cong., 
2d sess.). 

Equal rights amendment, questions and answers... prepared by re- 
search department of National woman’s party. ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. OF., 
1946. (S. doc. 209, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) 

Nationality act of 1940 with amendments through March 31, 1946... Washing- 
ton: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 114 p. 20¢. 

Foreign relations committee. Convention on international civil aviation. 
Hearings . . . 79th Cong., 2d sess., on Executive A... part 2. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. O., 1946. 315-365 p. 

Interstate commerce committee. Centralization of heavy industry in United 
States, Special committee to investigate ... hearings ... 79th Cong., ist and 2d 
sess., on 8. Res. 15... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 120 p. 20¢. 

To establish a national air policy board: hearings . . . 79th Cong., 2d sess., 
on §. 1639. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 273 p. 

Judiciary commitiee. Extension of 2d war powers act, 1942, as amended, re 
transportation, rationing, priorities, etc., hearings... 79th Cong., 2d sess., on 
H. R. 5716... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 52 p. 15¢. 

Organization of Congress special committee. Legislative reorganization act 
of 1946, report to accompany S. 2177 . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 40 p. 
10¢. ` 























Petroleum resources, Special committee investigating. American petroleum 
interests in foreign countries, hearings, 79th Cong., Ist sess., pursuant to S. Res. 
36... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 462 p. $1.00. 


Federal Security Agency 


U. 5. Public health service. (The Public health service is issuing processed monthly 
reports on marriage licenses issued in cities of 100,000 inhabitants or more; there is 
also an annual summary.) 


Federal Reserve Board 


Library. Bretton Woods agreements; a bibliography, April, 1943-December, 
1945. Washington, 1946. 48 p. 


Justice Department 


Immigration and naturalization service. Immigration and nationality laws and 
regulations, supp. 2, Jan. 1—Dec. 31, 1945. Washington: Govt. Ptg. OF., 1946, 124 
p. 254. 


Library of Congress 
A guide to manuscripts relating to American history in British depositories. Re- 
produced for the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress. By Grace 
Gardner Griffin. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 313 p. 
General reference and bibliography division. Biographical sources for foreign coun- 
tries. 1. General. Reissue, without change, of 1944 edition. 76 p. (Mim.) 4. The 
Japanese empire. Comp. by Nelson R. Burr. Reissue, without change, of 1945 
edition. Washington: 1946, 114 p. 
Post-war problems, current list of United States government publications, 
July-September, 1945; comp. by Katherine Oliver Murra, with collaboration of 
librarians of federal agencies. Washington, 1946. 193 p. (processed) 
Legislative reference service. Atomic power issues before Congress. Hilene Gallo- 
way, comp. Washington, 1946. 123 p. (mim.) (Public affairs bulletin no. 44.) 
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Economic relations between the United States and Latin America. L. M. 
Manross, comp. Washington, 1946. 44 p. (mim.) (Public affairs bulletin no. 45.) 
Legislative reference service. Forestry activities of the federal government. V. W, 
Brewer, comp. Washington, 1946. 185 p. (mim.) (Public affairs bulletin no. 47.) 


State Department 


Nazi conspiracy and aggression. (Originally intended as a 6-volume work, this 
will now appear in 8, selling for $18.00. Four volumes have already appeared. 
However, they do not appear in their announced numerical order, volumes 1 
and 2 not yet having been issued.) 
Another ambitious project of the State department is the publication, probably 
in 20 volumes, of an “authoritative collection of German Foreign Office docu- 
ments and other official papers. ...’’ Dr. Raymond J. Sontag, of the University 
of California, is director. 

The following in the numbered series of State department publications have ap- 
peared: 


2540. United States import duties, June 1946. ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 
1946. 437 p. 

2542. Transition from League of Nations to United Nations, by Henry Reiff. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 18 p. 

2548. European coal organization: agreement between the United States of Amer- 
ica and other powers. ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 9 p. 

2550. The problem of German political revival. Article by Leon W. Fuller, De- 
partment of state. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 22 p. 

2551. American trade proposals: A series of articles looking toward a world con- 
ference on trade. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 23 p. 

2558. The Philippines prepare for independence, by Edward W. Mill. Washing- 
ton: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 5 p. 

2560. United States atomic energy proposals. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 
12 p. (By Bernard M. Baruch.) 

2565. Air services agreement between the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom... and final act of-the civil aviation conference held at Ber- 
muda January 15 to February 11, 1946.... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 
20 p. 

2566, Voluntary war relief during World War II. A report... by the President’s 
war relief control board, Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 73 p. 

2571. Report to Congress on foreign surplus disposal, July, 1946. Office of the 
foreign liquidation commissioner. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 66 p. 
2572. Paris conference of foreign ministers, June 15-July 12, 1946. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 20 p. 

2573. Organizing the United Nations. A series of articles from the Department of 
State Bulletin. United States-United Nations information series 6. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 57 p. 

2577. Civil administration and jurisdiction in liberated Norwegian territory: 
Memorandum of agreement between the United States of America and Norway. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 4 p. 

2583. The present status of German youth, by Henry J. Kellerman. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 11 p. 

2584. The distribution of reparation from Germany. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 
1946. 21 p. 
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2589. Understanding among peoples—How can we increase it? Foreign affairs 
outlines no. 6. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 4 p. 

2590. Is UNESCO the key to international understanding? Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1946. 23 p. 

2591. New horizons for world trade. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 12 p. 
2595. International trade and the British loan. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Ofi., 
1946. 10 p. 

2598. Suggested charter for an international trade organization of the United Na- 
tions, Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 47 p. 

2600. The economic and social council of the United Nations. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1946. 74 p. 

2615. Report of the West Indian conference, second session. St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands, February 21 to March 13, 1946. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1946. 86 p. 
2616. Restatement of U. S. policy on Germany; address by the secretary of state 
delivered in Stuttgart, Germany, September 6, 1946. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off. 
1946. 17 p. 

2618. Building a new world economy. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1946. 10 p. 
2621. What we are doing in Germany—and why. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 
1946, 4 p. 

2634. Guide to the United States and the United Nations. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1946. 8 p. 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL 


CALIFORNIA 


Finance department. Organizational charts, California state government. Sacra- 
mento 14, 1946. 16 p. 

Personnel board. Pay scales in the California state civil service. ... December 1, 
1945. Eleventh edition, June 1, 1946, revision of alphabetical section. Sacramento, 
1946. 52 p. 50¢. 


COLORADO 


University of Denver. Peace treaties for Europe: (a) Areas of agreement, by C. Dale 
Fuller. Denver, 1946. 12 p. 


INDIANA 
Indiana University, Bloomington. Bureau of government research. Indiana state and 
local government, by Pressly S. Sikes. Bloomington, Principia Press, Inc., 1946. 
246 p. (Revision of 1940 edition.) 


KANSAS 
Legislative council. Research dept. Reorganization of school districts in Kansas» 
1945-46. ... Topeka, 1946. xxiv, 70 p. (Publication 140.) 
Secretary of state. Constitution of the state of Kansas, and amendments and pro- 
posed amendments submitted. Topeka, 1946. 31 p. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. Bureau of governmental research. The development 
of wild-life conservation policies in Kansas. A study in Kansas administrative his- 
tory, by Edwin O. Stene. Topeka, 1946. 39 p. (Governmental research series 
no. 2.) 
The United States and the United Nations, by Deane W. Malott. Lawrence, 1946, 
23 p. (Citizens pamphlet series, no. 1.) 
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MAINE 


Legislature. Legislative research committee. . . . report on general fund revenue and 
expenditures, 1942-1951.... Augusta, 1946. 26 p. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


General court. General court of 1946. Bulletin of committee work and business of 
the legislature, final edition, session 1946. xxxii, 350 p. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit public library. Race restrictive covenants: a selected list of references. De- 
troit, 1946. 9 p. (mim.) 


NEBRASKA 


Legislative council. Sub-committee report no. 4:.. . on interstate toll bridges. ... 
Lincoln, Neb., July, 1946. 33 p. (min.) No. 5:... on district courts . . . Lincoln 
Neb., July, 1946. 25 p. No. 6:... on taxation and regulation of insurance 
companies, .. . Lincoln, Neb., August, 1946.23 p. (mim.) No. 7: . . . on municipal 
budget law. ... Lincoln, Neb., August, 1946. 25 p. (mim.) No. 8:... on matching 
federal funds for highway purposes. . . . Lincoln, Neb., August, 1946. 19 p. 


NEW MEXICO 
University of New Mezico, Albuquerque. Dept. of government. New Mexico’s tax 
structure, by R. F. Asplund and A. K. Noble. Albuquerque, 1946. 31 p. 35¢. 
The state educational system, by Thomas C. Donnelly. Albuquerque, 
1946. 35 p. 





NEW YORK ` 


Audit and control department. Special report on municipal affairs by the state 
comptroller. Albany, Fort Orange press, inc., 1945. 467 p. 

Tazation and finance dept. Rates of assessment in cities, towns, and villages, 1946. 
Albany, 1946. 19 p. 

New York (City). Mayor's advisory transit committee. Report, September 9, 1946. 
New York 13, 250 Hudson St., 1946. 56 p. 


OHIO 


Civil service commission. Civil service law annotated, with the rules and regulations 
of the civil service commission, as revised and adopted September 1, 1945.... 
Columbus, 1945. 60 p. f 


PENNSYLVANIA : 


Pittsburgh. City planning commission. Pittsburgh: groundwork and inventory 
for the master plan, Pittsburgh, City-County Bldg., 1945. 188 p., charts, maps, 
plans. 


e 


PUERTO RICO 


University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. Some reflections on law in democratie 
society. A series of lectures delivered at the University of Puerto Rico. ... Rio 
Piedras, 1945. 95 p. (Trabajos de la Facultad de derecho . . . 2.) 


TENNESSEE 


State planning commission. Local planning in Tennessee. A progress report of 
the local planning assistance division for the period July 1, 1942—June 30, 1945. 
Nashville, 1946. 53 p., illus. 
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FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL 


ARGENTINA 
Ministerio de relaciones exteriores y culto. La Republica Argentina ante el. “Libro 
Azul.” Buenos Aires, Talleres Gráficos de la Penitenciaria Nacional, 1946. 
258 p. 


BRAZIL 


Prefeiture do Municipio de São Paulo. Construções clandestinas, por Almeirindo 
Meyer Gonçalves. São Paulo, 1945. 18 p. 

— Discriminang&io de rendas, por Carlos Alberto A. de Carvalho Pinto. 2d 
ed. São Paulo, 1948. 193 p. 

- Impostos sôbre divertimentos péblicos, por Paulo Ramos de Oliveira. São 
Paulo, 1945. 64 p. 

Natureza juridica da concorrência páblica, por Fernando Mendes de 
Almeida. São Paulo, 1944. 15 p. i 
Relação jurídica entre o estado e os seus servidores, por Oswaldo Aranha 
Bandeira de Mello. São Paulo, 1945. 40 p. i 

Revisão das tarifas do servico telefônico, por J. H. Meirelles Teixeira. São 
Paulo, 1943. 155 p. (Not a list of rates, but a study of the theory of rate-making.) 

















CANADA 


External affairs department. Report of Canadian delegates to the 21st Assembly of 
the League of nations, Geneva, April 8-18, 1946. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1946. 
27 p. 25¢. : ‘ 

Royal commission on administrative classification in the public service. Report, 1946. 
Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1946. 36 p. 25¢. 

Royal commission [investigating disclosures of secret and confidential information to 
unauthorized persons.] Documents relating to the proceedings, including first and 
second interim reports. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1946. 26 p. 25¢. 

University of Toronto. Territorial government in Canada: the autonomy question 
in the old North-West, by C. C. Lingard. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1946. 269 p. $3.00. 

British Columbia. Premier. Brief presented to plenary session of the Dominion- 
provincial conference. Victoria, 1946. 14 p. 

Saskatchewan. Legislature. Your legislators at work. A summary and review of im- 
portant legislation passed at the 1946 session of the Saskatchewan legislature. 
Regina, Bureau of Publications, 1946. 52 p. 


CHILE 


Ministerio de relaciones exteriores. Chile y la conferencia de San Francisco... 
Santiago, Imp. Universitaria, 1945. 197 p. 

Universidad de Chile. La administración local y sus relaciones con el poder cen- 
tral, en las constituciones Americanas, por Horacio Baldrich Iturra. Santiago, 
1945. 78 p. 


CHINA 
Ministry of information. Fundamentals of national reconstruction. Sun Yat-sen. 
Chungking, P. O. box 107, 1945. 97 p. 

COLOMBIA 
Ministerio de gobierno. Proyecto de ley orgánica de los departamentos adminis- 
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trativos, y exposición de motivos; informe del ponente de la Comisión tercera. ... 
Bogotá, Imp. Nacional, 1945. 51 p. 


COSTA RICA 
Deparimento juridico de salubridad. Nociones de derecho político para el bachi- 
llerato; ed. Marco Tulio Zeledon. San José, 1946. 174 p. (This is an elementary but 
carefully worked out outline of the theory of government, with especial relation 
to Costa Rica, by members of a class under Dr. Marco Tulio Zeledon, and con- 
taining comments by him.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Dominican embassy, Washington. Dominican republic is the title of a new bulle- 
tin of the Embassy, Volume 1, number 1, having been issued July 1, 1946. It will 
appear weekly, from 4500 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C.). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Foreign office. Report of the British legal mission to Greece... London: 
H. M.S. O., 1946. 44 p. (Cmd. 6835.) /9. 


GUATEMALA 


Depio, de publicidad governamental. Informaciones nacionales. (This is a new 
monthly information bulletin of the Guatemalan government, beginning April, 
1946.) 


IRELAND 


Finance department. Hire: national income and expenditures, 1938-1944... 
Dublin, Govt. Public Sale Office, 1946. 81 p. 1/9. 


MEXICO 


Ministerio de relaciones extertores. Our international policy; address ... Ezequiel 
Padilla. Mexico, D.F., Department of foreign affairs, 1945. 13 p. (International 
policy series, 1.) 

Secretaria de educación pública. Documentos de la Revolución Mexicana. Mexico, 
D.F., 1945. 93 p. (Biblioteca enciclopédica popular, 79.) 

Universidad nacional. El acta de Chapultepec, por Alfonso de Rosenzweig-Diaz A. 
Mexico, 1946. 96 p. (thesis.) 

Universidad nacional. Algunas consideraciones acerca del amparo y la defensa 
de la Constitucion, por Humberto Garcia Oranday. Mexico, 1946. 50 p. (thesis.) 
Defensa de la constitucionalidad, por Jesus Betancourt Aldana. Mexico, 
1946. 58 p., bib. (thesis.) 

Los derechos del hombre y los derechos sociales, por Manuel Alatriste 
Ruiz, Mexico, 1946. 99 p. (thesis.) 

La radiodifusión en el destino de América, por E. Guillermo Salas. Mexico, 
1946. 85 p. (thesis) 











PANAMA 


Presidente. Asociación de las naciones Americanas; estudio acerea de la organiza- 
ción de las repúblicas de América como comunidad jurídica de carácter regional 
... Panamá, Imp. Nac., 1946. 81 p. 

Derechos y deberes de los estados; anteproyecto de declarcién inter- 
nacional... . Panamá, Imp. Nac., 1946. 32 p. 

Derechos y l bertades fundamentales del hombre. . . . Panamá, Imp. Nac., 
1946. 32 p. 
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CONTROL COUNCIL FOR GERMANY 
Official gazette . . . Supplement no. 1: Documents relating to the establishment 
of the Allied control authority. Berlin, Allied Secretariat, 32 Issholzstrasze, 1946. 
v.p. (in English, French, German, Russian.) 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Population of the Soviet Union, history and prospects. New York, International 
Documents Service, 1946. xiv, 284 p. $4.00. 

The League hands over. New York, International Documentation Service, 1946. 
50¢. 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION 


Codification of international law in the Americas. Washington, Pan-American 
Union, October, 1946. 28 p. (mim.) 

The United States and Latin America; a survey of recent changes in the relations 
between the United States and other American republics, by William Manger, 
Counselor of the Pan American Union. Washington, Pan-American Union, 1946. 
32 p. (mim.) 15¢. 

Uruguay. Consulta del Gobierno del Uruguay y contestaciones de los gobiernos 
sobre: primero, Paralelismo entre la democracia y la paz, segundo, Proteccién in- 
ternacional de los derechos del hombre, tercero, Acción colectiva en defensa de 
esos principios. Washington, Pan American Union, 1946. 83 p. (mim.) 
Inter-American conference for maintenance of continental peace and security, Rio de 
Janeiro. Report of committee of governing board; projects and proposals sub- 
mitted by respective governments. Washington, Pan American Union, 1946. 143 


p. (mim.) 50¢. 
Inter-American conference of experts on copyright, Washington. Draft convention 
on the protection of literary, scientific, and artistic works. ... Washington, Pan 


American Union, 1946. 15 p. (mim.) 

Final act of the Inter-American conference of experts on copyright. 
Washington, Pan American Union, 1946. 42 p. (In English, Portuguese, Spanish, 
and French.) 

Inter-American convention on the rights of the author in literary, sci- 
entific, and artistic works. Washington, Pan American Union, 1946. 28 p. (In 
English, French, Portuguese, and Spanish.) 

Proceedings, June 1-22, 1946. Washington, Pan American Union, 1946. 
180 p. (mim.) 











UNITED NATIONS 
Food and agriculture organization of the United Nations. First annual report of 
the director-general to the FAO conference. Washington, 1946. 45 p. 

World food survey. Washington, 1946. 39 p. 

Proposals for a world food board. Washington, 1946. 12 p. 

Atomic energy commission. Official records, first year. Nos. 3—5 and supplement 

no. 2. New York. International Documents Service, 1946. 10¢ each. 

General assembly. Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly during the first 

part of its first session from January 10 to 14, February, 1946. London, Church 

House, 1946. 39 p. (French and English.) 

Headquarters commission. Report .. . to the second part of the first session of the | 

General Assembly of the United Nations. Lake Success, N. Y., 1946. 141 p., maps, 

charts. 
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International health conference, New York, 1946. Final acts.... Lake Success, 
N. Y., 1946. 53 p. (processed.) 

United Nations relief and rehabilitation administration. A compilation of the reso- 
lutions on policy, third and fourth sessions of the UNRRA council, New York, 
Int. Doc. Service, 1946. 63 p. $1.25. 

Central headquarters for Germany. Displaced persons operations . . . Wash- 
ington, UNRRA, 1946. 148 p. 

Secretary general. Report ... on the work of the organization. New York, Int. 
Doc. Service, 1946. 66 ép. 75¢. 

Security council. Report... to the General assembly. New York, Int. Doc. Serv- 
ice, Oct., 1946. 408 p. (mim.) 

Official records, first year: second series, special supplement: Report of 
the sub-committee on the Spanish question. Hunter College, The Bronx, New 
York, 1946. 103 p. 

Terms of League of Nations mandates; republished by the United Nations. Lake 
Success, N. Y., October, 1946. v.p. (Doc. A/70.) 








NOTES ON SOME RECENT DOCUMENTARY MATERIALS 


JAMES B. CHILDS 
Library of Congress 


Under the title, Guide periodique de UV administration française, the Centre Na- 
tional d'Information Économique, 16 rue de Monceau, Paris (8°), France, is pub- 
lishing a very handy current directory of the executive branch of the French gov- 
ernment, Edition number 6, dated April 1, 1946, has about 150 pages. Under the 
ministries arranged in alphabetical order are given the addresses, the principal offi- 
cials of the ministries, the various bureaus, subordinate services, institutions, etc., 
with their addresses and principal staff members. It may be noted with interest 
that under the Présidence du Gouvernement are listed a Commissariat general du 
plan de modernisation et d’équipement and a Commissariat général aux affaires 
allemandes et autrichiennes. It may also be noted that defense matters are grouped 
under a Ministère de la Defense Nationale (headed by the president of the Pro- 
visional Government with an Etat-major de la defense national) under a Ministère 
des Armées (Armée de terre, Marine, Armée de l'air), and under a Ministère des 
Armements. There is at the beginning an index by agency as well as by individual. 
The first edition of the Guide seems to have been issued as of July, 1942, by the 
Centre d’information interprofessionel. 


As a part of the record of the reéstablishment of legislative institutions, the pro- 
ceedings of the provisional assembly for Wiirttemberg-Baden, meeting at Stuttgart 
in early 1946, printed under the title Verhandlungen der vorläufigen Votlksvertretung 
Wirttemberg-Baden, have considerable interest. The first meeting of this “‘Vorparla~ 
ment” on January 16, 1946, was addressed by Col. Charles D. Winning of Military 
Government. On this occasion, it was pointed out that Württemberg had had one 
of the oldest representative constitutions in Europe, dating back 463 years. The 
second session was held on January 30, 1946, the ominous anniversary of January 
30, 1933. At the fourth session, on March 6, 1946, there was discussion of problems 
concerned with the election for the Verfassunggebende Landesversammlung (Con- 
stitutional Convention). A four-page supplement to the Verhandlungen contains a 
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list of the 124 members, giving occupation, address, telephone number, and date 
of birth. Twenty-four members were born since 1900. Two were women. 


The Constitucion de la Republica Española as enacted by the Cortes Constituyen- 
tes at Madrid on December 9, 1931, and as effective in Spain and the Spanish repub- 
lican territory at least until the early part of 1939, has been reprinted at Mexico City 
late in 1945 by the Spanish Congreso de los Diputados in Exile in a small hundred- 
page pamphlet having a brief forward by Professor Luis Jiménez de Asta, president 
of the Congress in Exile. 


For the Japanese Imperial Diet, the Minutes of Proceedings, or debates, of both 
the House of Peers and the House of Representatives are being printed currently 
from day to day in an English edition beginning apparently with May 16, 1946, 
thus making it possible for the person not understanding Japanese to follow the 
debates on the changes under way in political institutions. In the Minutes of the 
House of Representatives for May 16, 1946 (No. 1), there is a lengthy explanation 
by Ozaki Yukio of a motion concerning election of the president of the House. A 
draft Japanese constitution in English (12 pp.) has also been printed in the format 
of the Minutes. 


During the wartime occupation of the Channel Islands, the orders, proclama- 
tions, regulations, etc., of the German Commandant were issued in printed form 
only in the newspapers, Guernsey Star and Evening Press, St. Peter Port, Guernsey, 
the Evening Post and Les chroniques de Jersey, Jersey. The Star published the section 
entitled La Gazette officielle, which is sometimes cited as an independent publication. 
In Guernsey, the Deutsche Guernsey-Zeitung was published by the Evening Press. It 
seems that the German military authorities preferred to have statements issued by 
them signed by the bailiff. There was no separate official occupation gazette such as 
was issued in other occupied areas. On the island of Alderney during the occupation 
the Germans were the only residents, and all documents of the occupation are re- 
ported to have been destroyed. In 1941, the Military Command on Jersey had 
printed in Paris a descriptive pamphlet of 138 pages, entitled Die Kanalinseln- 
Jersey-Guernsey-Sark, 


As a daily newspaper of the Austrian government, the Wiener Zeitung, re- 
appeared at the Oesterreichische Staatsdruckerei in Vienna on September 21, 1945 
(238. Jahrgang, nr. 1). It was first published on August 8, 1703, as the Wiennerisches 
Diarium, and in 1780 took the title Wiener Zeitung. Even in November, 1918, the 
newspaper continued its function of serving the Austrian state. After the coming 
of the Nazis, it was not finally suspended until March 1, 1940. A foreword to the 
issue of September 21, 1945, was written by the then Chancellor, Dr. Karl Renner. 
A rather full report of the Nationalrat and of the Bundesrat which first met late in 
December, 1945, is contained in the Wiener Zeitung. Election returns were printed 
in a regular section entitled Amtsblatt, which ordinarily contains company notices 
and the like. 


In the republic of Colombia, law 7 of 1945, approved July 27, provides for re- 
organization of the national Congress, preceding the legislative reorganization in 
the United States. The Senate and Chamber of Deputies are each to have five 
“comisiones constitucionales permanentes” for the consideration of bills and other 
legislative proposals. In addition, each chamber is to have “comisiones legales regla- 
mentarias” as well as special and temporary committees (comisiones accidentales). 
The existing rules (reglamentos) for each chamber were adopted provisionally so far 
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asin conformity with law 7. Beginning with vol. 1, no. 1, dated August 14, 1945, the 
proceedings of the two houses of Congress, the debates so far as printed, bills, com- 
mittee reports, and the text of laws as approved have been printed in a single cur- 
rent “Congressional Record” entitled Anales del Congreso. The preceding days of 
the ordinary annual legislature beginning on July 20, 1925, had been reported in a 
separate record for the Senate entitled Anales del Senado (13 nos.) and in a similar 
record for the Chamber of Deputies entitled Anales de la Camara de Diputados (11 
nos.). 


For the Dodecanese or Aegean Islands with capital at Rhodes, formerly under 
Italian control, the proclamations, orders, and regulations and general notices of 
the British military government have been collected in a small volume of 250 pages 
under the title The Dodecanese Gazette, vol. 1 (1946), no. 1, by the Chief Civil Af- 
fairs Officer at Rhodes as of February 28, 1946. The first ten of the Proclamations 
were promulgated by the Commander-in-Chief, Middle East Forces, before and 
during the early stages of the occupation, and deal with the following matters: 
British occupation, war crimes, military courts, police force, custody of property, 
delegation of powers, currency, transactions in land, moratorium, and entry into the 
Dodecanese. Article three of the first proclamation reads as follows: “Existing laws, 
customs, rights and properties of the said territory will be fully respected in accord- 
ance with international law in so far as the necessities of war permit.” Article six of 
the same document states that “No right or privilege of the Fascist party will be 
recognized, and no legal provision discriminating against race or religion will be en- 
forced.” Later proclamations were promulgated by the Military Governor, and still 
later by the Chief Administrator. Text of the Dodecanese Gazette, Vol. 1, no. 1, 
isin English only, but it is understood that a Greek edition is also being prepared. 


For the republic of Chile, a government manual has been published under the 
title Prontuario administrativo de Chile según la nueva estructura de los servicios 
fiscales y semifiscales, año 1945 (Santiago, Empresa Editora Atlas). For the first 
time, there is in this volume of 110 pages a directory of the Chilean government giv- 
ing the set-up as reorganized in 1942. Membership of the legislative chambers is 
given by parties. The main arrangement is alphabetical by ministries, under each 
being given the bureaus and subordinate agencies with the principal officials of each. 
There is an index by agency, but not by individuals. 


The Compte rendu in extenso des audiences transmis par le secrétariat général de la 
Haute Cour de justice, Procés du maréchal Pétain, printed in twenty parts (386 pp.) as 
a special unnumbered supplement to the Journal officiel de la République francaise, 
corresponding to the twenty days of Marshal Pétain’s trial July 23—-August 14, 1945, 
seems to be the only verbatum transcript of a national war trial that has yet been 
printed officially. 

In the opening words of M. le premier President Mongibeaux on July 23, 1945, 
“Le procès qui va commencer est un des plus grands de Phistoire.” The text of the 
acte d'accusation dated April 23, 1945, concludes “En conséquence le susnommé est 
accusé d’avoir depuis un temps non prescrit: 1° Commis le crime d’attentat contre la 
sûreté interieure de l’État, 2° Entretenu des intelligences avec ’ennemi en vue de 
favoriser ses entreprises en correlation avec les siennes. Crimes prévues par les 
articles 87 et 75 du code pénal.” More than sixty witnesses were heard in the first 
seventeen days. Among them may be mentioned: Paul Reynaud, Edouard Daladier, 
Albert Lebrun, Léon Blum, Edouard Harriot, Gen. Maxime Weygand, Pierre Laval, 
and Brinon. M. Pierre Frédéric Caous, the former head of the Cour Supreme de 
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Justice at Riom during the occupation, was heard briefly at his request, and it may 
be noted that for the Riom trial only unsatisfactory summaries in the occupation 
press seem to be available. At the appearance of Pierre Laval, M. le premiér Presi- 
dent Mongibeaux addressed him as follows: “Je ne vous fais pas prêter serment. Je 
ne vous entends qu’à titre de renseignement....’’? The Haute Cour de Justice in 
its decision at the end “condamne Pétain 4 la peine de mort, à la indignité nationale, 
ala confiscation de ses biens. Tenant compte du grand Age de l'accusé, la Haute Cour 
de Justice émet le væu que la condamnation à mort ne soit pas exécutée.” Reference 
to this famous Compte rendu is rendered rather difficult for lack of index. If the 
Procés Pétain should prove to be one of the great trials of history, it might seem to 
deserve eventually a more permanent and usable edition than the separate fascicules 
on the newsprint stock of the Journal officiel, distributed apparently only from day 
to day at the time of the trial. 
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